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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


National  Educational  Association. 


PREAMBLE. 

To  elevate  the  character  and  advauce  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  |)opuhir  cfhication  in  the  United 
States,  we,  whose  names  are  subjoim»d,  ap-ee  to  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I.— NAME. 
Thi^  Association  shall  be  styled  the  National  Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE   II.     DEPARTMENTS. 

Section  1.  It  shall  consist  of  nine  departments:  The  first,  of  School  Superin- 
tendence: the  second,  of  Normal  Schools;  the  third,  of  Elementary  Schools;  the 
f(»urth.  of  Higher  Instruction:  the  lifth.  of  Industrial  Education;  the  sixth,  of  Art 
Education:  the  seventh,  of  Kinderj^arten  Instruction;  the  eighth,  of  Music  Educa- 
tiou:  the  ninth,  (»f  Secondary  Education;  and  a  National  Council  of  Education. 

Sec.  2.  Other  departments  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE   III.    -MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Any  person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work  of 'education,  or  any 
educational  association,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership.  Such  person  or  associa- 
tion may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by  paying  two  dollars  and  signing 
this  Constitution,  and  may  continue  a  member  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of 
two  dollars.     On  neglect  to  pay  such  fee.  the  membership  will  cease. 

Skc.  2.  Each  department  may  prescribe  its  own  conditicms  of  membership,  pro- 
Tided  that  no  i)erson  be  admitted  to  such  membership  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
general  Association. 

Sec.  3.  .\ny  person  eligible  to  membership  may  become  a  life-member  by  paying 
at  tmce  twenty  dollars. 

ARTICLE   IV. -OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  oflficers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice-I^res- 
idents.  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  erne  Director  for  each  State.  District  or  Territory 
represented  in  the  Association,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  several  departments 
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and  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  constituted  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  friend  of 
education  may  become  a  life-director  by  the  donation  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Association  at  one  time,  either  by  himself  or  on  his  behalf;  and  any  educational 
association  may  secure  a  perpetual  directorship  by  a  like  donation  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  director  to  be  appointed  annually  or  for  life.  Whenever  a  life-member 
desires  to  become  a  life-director,  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  he  has  paid 
for  his  life-membership. 

Sec. 2.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Directors,  Life- 
Directors,  President  of  the  Council,  and  presiding  officers  of  their  respective  de- 
partments shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors,  and.  as  such,  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  from  their  own  number  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  8.  The  elective  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  unless* 
otherwise  ordered,  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  session,  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice.  They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the 
annual  session  subsequent  to  their  electi<m,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Each  department  shall  be  administered  by  a  President.  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  conduct  its  affairs; 
but  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  of  any  department,  or  of  the  Association, 
who  is  not,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  a  jiresiding 
officer.  In  his  absence,  the  first  Vice-President  in  order  who  is  present  shall  preside; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed 
on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  G.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign,  and  shall  have 
his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the  duties  usually 
pertaining  to  his  office,  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  department. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees hold  in  safe  keeping  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Association;  shall  expend  tlie  same 
only  upon  the  order  of  said  Board;  shall  keoj)  an  exact  account  of  his  recei])ts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  accounts,  ending  the  first  day  of 
July  each  year,  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  wlien  H]>proved  by 
said  Board,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer  shall 
give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  and  he  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  next  suc- 
ceeding that  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body:  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association,  excepting  those 
herein  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  its  meetings,  and  shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  a  useful  and  honorable  in- 
stitution. Upon  the  written  application  of  twenty  members  of  the  Association  for 
permission  to  establish  a  new  department,  they  may  grant  such  permission.  Such 
new  department  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
the  others.  The  formation  of  such  department  v^hall  in  effect  be  a  sufficient  amend- 
ment to  this  Constitution  for  the  insertion  of  its  name  in  Article  II.  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  the  necessary  alterations. 

Sec.  9.  The   Board  of  Tru.stees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the 
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Board  of  Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  AsHociationf 
who  shall  be  a  member  fx  officio  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  election  of  the 
Trustees  in  1886,  one  Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one 
for  three  years,  and  one  for  four  years,  and  annually  thereafter,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  one 
Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  said 
Board  of  Trustees,  whether  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  unexpired  terra;  and  the  absence  of  a  Trustee  from  two  con- 
secutive annual  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  forfeit  his  membership  therein.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  and  constituted  shall  be  the  executive  financial  officers 
of  this  Association,  as  a  body  corporate,  as  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  incorpo- 
ration under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  General  Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1886.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  "Acts  of  Incorpora- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  provide  for  safe  keep- 
ing and  investment  of  all  funds  which  the  Association  may  receive  from  life-direct- 
orships, or  from  donations;  and  the  income  of  such  invested  funds  shall  be  used 
exclusively  in  paying  the  cost  of  publishing  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Association,  excepting  when  donors  shall  specify  otherwise.  It  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and,  when  practicable, 
the  Tru.stees  shall  invest  all  surplus  funds  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  that  may 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Association 
for  the  previous  year. 

ARTICLE  v.— MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  Sp(»cial  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  five 
Directors. 

Skc.  3.  Any  department  of  the  Association  may  hold  a  special  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place, 
and  not  less  than  two  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  }»laces  as  the  Board 
or  the  President  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  Board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At  its  first 
meeting  a  Committee  on  Publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  previous  year,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  department. 

ARTICLE  VI.— BY-LAWS. 

» 

By-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII.— AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  members  present,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  rat^mbers  present, 
provided  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  in  writ- 
ing at  a  previous  meeting. 
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BY-LAWS. 

1.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  one  on  Honorary  Members,  and  one  on  Resolutions. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  paying  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  its 
Proceedings. 

4.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or  any  of 
its  departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture  or 
address,  be  published  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, upon  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  appoint  Annually  some  competent  person  to  examine  the  securities  of  the 
permanent  fund  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  certificate  showing  the 
condition  of  the  said  fund  shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Sanitoga  Springs,  New  York,  July  14,  188o,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  j)a8sed : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  secure  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration for  the  National  Educational  Association,  under  United  States  or  State  laws, 
as  speedily  as  may  be. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  were  apj)oiut<?d  such  coniinitt^je. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  with  the  ap])roval 
of  the  committee,  and  by  competent  legid  advice,  the  chairman  obtained  a 

CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Norman  A.  Calkins,  John  Eaton,  and  Zalinon  Richards,  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  them  citizens  of  tho  District  of  Columbia,  do 
hereby  associate  ourselves  together,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  General 
Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  name  of  the  Natioyial  Educational  Association^  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years,  the  purpose  and  objects  of  which  are  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching?,  and  to  j^romote  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  said  act,  we  do  here 
execute  this  our  Certificate  of  Incorporation  as  said  act  provides. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  severally  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  iMth  day  of  Febru- 
ary. ISSfi,  at  AVashington,  D.  C.  Nohman  A.  Calkins.     [  l.  h.] 

John  Eaton.  [l.  b.] 

ZaLMON    RlCIIAltDH.  [l.  H.  I 

Duly  acknowledged  before  Michael  P.  Callan.  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  Acts  of  Incorporatit)n  for  the  DL'^trict  of 
Columbia. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


1»7 —PHILADELPHIA,  PA.     f Organized.) 

Jameh  L.  £no8.  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

1858.— CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Z.  RicuABDH,  President 
J.  W.  BiTLKLJEY,  Secretary. 
.K,  J.  RicKOFF,  Treasurer. 

1859.— WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  KiCKOfT.  Pre»«ident. 
J.  W.  Bui.Ki.EY^  Secretary. 
('.  s.  Pekneix.  Treasurer. 

1860.- BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  BuL-KLET,  PreHident. 
Z.  KicRABDH,  Secretary. 
O.  C.  Wi<»HT.  Treiviirer. 

1861,  1862.— No  ito«(sion. 

1863.— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

John  D.  PHiUiRiCK,  President. 
Jaxeh  Cruik8H\nk,  .Secretary. 
O.  O.  Wight,  Treasurer. 

1864.— OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  WKIX8.  Pn-fsldent. 
David  N.  Camp.  Secretiiry. 
Z.  Kichabdh,  Treasurer. 


I      1865.— HARRISBURG,  PA. 

S.  S.  Gbeene.  President. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
Z.  RiCHABDB^  Treasurer. 

1866.— INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

J.  P.  WicKEBBUAM,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 
S.  P.  Bateh,  Treasurer. 

1867.— No  8e88ion. 

1868. -NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

J.  M.  Gbeoobt,  President. 
L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Secretary. 
James  Cbutkmhank,  Treasurer. 

1869.— TRENTON,  N.  J. 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  President. 
W.  E.  Cbohby,  Secretary. 
A.  L.  Babber.  TreuBurer. 

1870.— CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

D.LNiEL  B.  Hagab,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Cbohbt,  Treasurer. 


NAME   CHANGED   TO 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


1871. 


ST.  LOITIS,  MO. 

J.  L.  PicKABD.  President. 
W.  E.  Cbobby,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock.  Treasurer. 

1872.-  BOSTON.  MASS. 

E.  E.  White.  Presldpnt. 
S.  U.  White,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treiisurer. 

1873.  -ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Nobthbop.  President. 
S,  H.  White,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1874.  -DETROIT,  MICH. 

S.  H.  White,  Proslilent. 
A.  P.  Mkbdle,  Sf^retary. 
John  Hancock.  Trea>«urer. 

1875.— MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

W.  T.  Harvth.  President. 
W.  R.  Abbott.  Secretary. 
.\.  P.  Marble.  Treitsurer. 

187C.-B.VLTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  Pre>ldt'nt. 
W.  D.  Hknkle,  S«*cret«ry. 
A-  P.  M-vRBLK.  Treasurer. 

1877.-LOnS\lLLE.  KY. 

M.  A,  Newell,  President. 
W.  D.  Hknkle.  S«»cn*tary. 
J.  Obmond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

187K.— No  se-^Hlon. 

1871*.- PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

John  Hancock,  President. 

W.  D.  Hknkle,  StH.*rr*tar.v. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

1880.— CUArTAUgUA,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Pn'«-»ldent, 
W.  D.  Hknkle,  .Si»cretary. 
E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 


1881.— ATLANTA,  GA. 

Jamek  H.  Smabt,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 
E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 

1882.  -SARATOGA  .SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 
G.  J.  Okr,  Preslilent. 
W.  E.  Shf.ldon,  .Secretary. 
H.  S.  Tarbkll,  Treasurer. 

188,S.-  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Prescient. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  .secretary. 
N.  A.  Calkins.  Treasurer. 

1884.— MADISON,  WIS. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknkll,  Presl<lent. 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Secretary. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 

1885.-- SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

F.  Louis  SoLDAN,  Pre>ldent. 
W.  K.  Sheldon.  Secretary. 
N.  A.  <^\LKiNs,  Treasun-r. 

18Hr,.     TOPEKA.  KAS, 

N.  A.  Calkins.  President. 
W.  E.  Sheldon.  Secretary. 
K.  C.  Hewett.  Trejuxurer. 

1887.-    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

W.  E,  .Sheldon.  Prosldenl. 
J.  H.  C\nfikld.  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hewett.  Tn'asurer. 

1888.  -SAN   FR.\NCISCO,  CAL. 
Aaron  Govk.  PresidiMit. 
J.  H.  (?ANFiELi>.  Secretary. 
E.  ('.  Hkwktt,  Trea-^urer. 

1889.-NASIIVILLE,  TENN. 

Alheht  P.  :Marble,  President. 
J.  H.  C'anfi*:ld.  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

18I>0. -.ST.   PAIL,  MINN. 

James  H,  Cankield.  President. 
W.  R.  (takrett.  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 
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National  Educational  Association 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1889-90. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


JAMES  H.  CANFIELD Lawrence.  Kansas* PreMUIrnt. 

WILLIAM  U.  QARRKTT NoHhvllle,  Tennessee Stcrrtary. 

EDWIN  C.  HEWETT Normal,  Illinois rmw»ir#T. 


A.  P.  Mabbl£,  Mtt^wchnsetts. 
T.  A.  FuTBALL,  Arkansas. 
W.  F.  Slaton,  Georgia. 
W.  S.  JuN£H,  Tennessoe. 


Vlce-Presidenta. 

E.  H.  Cook,  New  Jersey. 

D.  B.  JoHMHOM.  South  Carolina. 

E.  A.  8TEEBR,  Montana. 
Alkx.  Hooo,  Texjis. 

Board  of  Trustees. 


Alonzo  IIilXm.  Alabama. 

(',  A.  SCHAEFKKK.  lowa. 

C.  C  Davidson,  Ohio. 
E.  B.  McElroy.  Drefjon. 


N.  A.  Calkins Chairnutn 124  Ejist  Eightieth  stri^et.  New  York. 

Zalmon  Rtchaki>s Stwretary 1301  Corc<)ran  ^Iri-el,  WashliiKt*  »n.  D.  C. 

H.  S.  T\RnEL,L Provldencp.  R.  I Term  expires  July,  1>«3. 

Zalmon  RiCHAKDs Washlnj^ton,  D.  (^ '■  "  "      1802. 

JOHK  Eaton Marietta,  Ohio *•  "  "      !«»!. 

N.  A.  Calkins New  York '      180<). 

James  11.  (\\nfieli> Lawrence,  Kas A>  officio. 

Board  of  Directors. 


Baldwin,  Joseph,  Huntsvllle,  Texas. 
Bartinr.  D.  W.,  Teachers'  Institute.  Phlla..  Pa. 
Babtholomew,  W.  H.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Beardsiiexb,  W.  M..  i)es  Moines,  Iowa. 
Bell,  W.  A..  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Bloss,  J.  M..  Topeka.  Kansas. 
Bbown,  liE  Rot  D.,  Reno,  Nevada. 
Bbown,  Jesse  H.,  Indlanai)oliM,  Indiana. 
Canfield,  J.  H.,  I^iwrence,  Kan»»as. 
Ch.ambkks,  U.  E.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
CHirRCHiLL,  J.  ().,  Cheyenne.  Wyominif. 
Claxton,  p.  p.,  Ashevllle,  North  Carolina. 
CoLTMAN,  R.  W.,  New  Mexico. 
Cook.  E.  II..  New  Bnniswirk,  New  Jersey. 
Davidson,  C.  (\,  Alliance.  Ohio. 
Davidson.  J.  ('.,  Hel<fna.  Arkansas. 
Day.  L.  W.,  Clevelami,  Ohi«). 
DouoHEBTY.  N.  C,  Peoria.  Illinois. 
Dbai'KB.  A.  S.,  Albany.  New  York. 
DuTTON.  Bettie  a.,  ('leveland.  Ohl«». 
DuTTox.  S.  T..  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 
Faibcuild,  (tIeokoe  T.,  ^lardiattan.  Kansas. 
Fox,  W.  F..  Richmond,  Vlr^jinia. 
Fi'TiiALL.  T.  A.,  Marianna,  Arkani^a-^. 
Oabbktt,  W.  R..  Na<hville,  Tennessee. 
Gault,  F.  U..  Taconia,  Wju'hln^on. 
Oooi>M\N,  Fkank,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
GovK,  Aaron.  Denver,  Colorado. 
Gbay.  T.  J.,  .St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
Gbeenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  ('it>.  Missouri. 
Grkkjs,  Herbert  L.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Hailmann,  Ei'DORA,  La  Porte.  Imiiana. 
Hall,  C.  G.,  New  Berlin,  New  York. 
Hew^ett.  E.  C..  Normal,  Illinois. 
Hill,  Alon/o,  Tu-caloosa,  Alabama. 
Hooo,  Alex.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
HoosE.  J.  H..  C'ortland,  New  York. 
Hunt.  M  \rv  U.,  Hyde  Park.  Massachusetts. 
James,  11.  M.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Jarvis,  D.  W.,  Athens.  Orej^on. 
Jewktt.  a.  v..  Abilene,  Kansas. 
Johnson,  D.  B.,  Columbia,  S(»uth  Carolina. 
Johnson,  J.  W.,  I'niverslty,  Misr.|?..sippt. 
Jones,  W.  S.,  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
Kern,  F.  L.,  Lake  City.  Florida. 
Lane,  A.  G..  Chlcaj^o.  Illinois. 
Lyte,  E.  O.,  Millersvllle.  Pennsylvania. 
M\RBLE.  A.  P.,  Worcester,  Massachu-etts, 
Marshall.  T.  M..  Chamlta.  New  Mexico. 
McEluoy,  E,  B.,  Salem.  Ore^c»n. 
Norton.  R.  C,  C;ip««  (iirardeau.  ^IIs^^iMirl. 
PxRKER,  Cuas.  I.,  isouth  Chicago,  Illini>ls. 
PvRKs.  J.  T.,  Tahle«|uah.  Indian  Territory. 
Parsons.  W.  W.,  Terre  Haute.  Indlatia. 
Pkvbody,  S.  H.,  Cham])aiKiK  llllJiois, 
Powers,  J.  K.,  Florence,  Alabama. 
Prescott.  C.  J.,  f)ranK«*.  N"W  Jersey. 
Ramsey,  ii.  J.,  Clinton,  l^oulsiana. 
Richards.  Zxlmon.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Rkkokf,  a.  J.,  4f>  W.  50th  St..  New  York  City. 
Rounds.  C.  ('.,  Plymouth,  New  Hamp-hire. 
RuHSELL,  J.  R.,  Butte  (Mty.  Montana. 
Sxlisbury.  a..  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
ScHAEFFER,  C.  A..  lowa  City.  Iowa, 
Shvttuok,  J.  (!.,  Denver.  Colora<lo. 
.Sheldon,  W.  E.,  Bo-.t»»n,  Massnchusftt-. 
Slaton.  W.  F..  Atlanta,  (ieorj^ia. 
Slaton.  W.  M..  Atlanta.  G^or^'ia. 
Smith,  Nora  \.,  Sixn  Francisco.  California. 
.Stanford,  Lklani>,  San  Fr.incisco,  Caiitornia. 
.Steebe,  E.  a.,  Butte  City.  Montana. 
Str\tton,  C.  C,  Mill-  Seminary,  t^illfornia. 
Super,  C.  W..  Athens,  ()hl<». 
Tarbell,  H.  S..  Provldenc*'.  Rho.U-  Island. 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  Eiuporia.  Kan.-'as. 
WELLiN«iTON.  I.  M..  ^lusketjon.  .Michiifau. 
Wise,  Henry  \.,  Baltimore.  Marylaml. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SELIM  H.  PEABODY President ChumpalKn,  HI. 

GEORGE  HOWLASD Vice- President Chico«f>,  III. 

D.  L.  KIEULE Secretary St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS. 


Kinderirarten. 

El'DORA  UAXLMANX President La  Porte,  Ind. 

.SARAU  STEWART Vice-President Phllad*»lphI^^  Pa. 

MRS.  E.  O.  BUFORD Secretary ClarkHvUle,  Tenn. 

Elementary. 

BETTIE  A.  iniTTON PresUient Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  L.  KIEHLE First  Vice-President St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  M.  DEWBERRY Second  VU^e-P resident MontKomery,  Ala. 

F.  A.  CHASE scrretary Nashville,  Tenn. 

Secondary. 

UENRY  E.  rUAMBERS President New  Orleann,  Lii. 

WIUJAM  JENKINS Vire-PresUtent Mendota,  111. 

MINNIE  C.  CLARK Scvretary '. Kjms«an  City,  Mo. 

Hifirher.* 

UE<:)RGE  R.  CITTTING Serretnru,  and  Acting  President I^ike  Forest,  III. 

NormaL 

WILLIAM  W.  PARSONS President Terre  Uaute,  Ind. 

JAMES  H.  HOOSE. Vi.e-President Cortlan<i,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  L.  LAMPS( )N Sii.'retaru Nji^ihvllle,  Tenn. 

Superintendence. 

A.  S.  DRAPER President Mbany,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  B.  LOVETT First  Vice-I*resident Hiintsvllle.  Ala. 

E.  B.  MrELROY Srcund  Vice-President S  ileiu,  Oregon. 

L.  W.  DAY Sfcrrtury i "leveland,  Ohio. 

Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Trainingr. 

ANDREW  J,  RICKOFF President New  York  City. 

JA.MES  M.  ORDWAY Vice-President New  Orlejins.  La. 

HENRY  A.  WISE Saretoru Baltimore,  Md. 

Art. 

JE.SSE  H.  BROWN President Indlunajiolis,  In<l. 

SALLIE  THOMAS Vire-PreMdent Na.-«livllle.  Tenu. 

ADA  M.  LAI'GHLIN Se<ret„ry >t.  Paul.  Minn. 

Music. 

HERBERT  L.  GRIGGS Pre^^ident Denver,  Col. 

N.    L.  GLOVER Vir, -PrcKident Vkron,  Ohio. 

V.  E.    M( )RSE Secretary \ubnrndale,  Ma<s. 


*The  President  an<l  Vice-President  resl^fiied  In  August, 


National  Educational  Association 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1890-91. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


W.  K.  GARRKTT Nanhvllle.  Tennef»stM* rntfUUnt. 

E.  H.  COOK New  BriiriKwlck.  New  Jer^sey Srrrfto  ry. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD KiiiiBtb*  City,  Ml8«>iirl Tna^unr. 


J.    U.    (^ANFIFLJ).  KlinKilH. 

W.  II.  II.  Bk\dle,  South  Diikrita. 
DE1.IA  L.  WnxiAMB,  Ohio. 
J.  H.  Baksh,  Colorado. 


Vice-Presidents. 

T,  A,  FutralXn  Arkiiii^t>«. 
John  T.  Buchanan,  MlH:<oiirl. 
H.  S.  Jones,  Pennsylvania. 
Maby  E.  N1CHOL.KON.  Indiana. 

Board  of  Trustees. 


J.  R.  Pbkhton.  Mtssls.H|p|.l. 
E.  B.  MrEi-iiov.  Oreijon. 
M.  C.  I-'ERNAi.i),  Maine. 
Solomon  Palmkk,  Alabama. 


N.  A.  Calkinb Chairman 124  Ea-«t  ElKhtleth  »*tre«'t,  Nhw  York. 

Zalmon  RiCHAKUrt Secretary 1301  CortMiran  street,  \Va<hlnKton,  I>.  C. 

N.  A.  Calkimh New  York Term  expires  Jtily,  1S*»4. 

U.  S.  Tabbeu. PnwUlence.  R.  I IKHH. 

Zalmon  RicHABi>K W&shlngton,  D.  (^ ''  "  "      !«»-». 

John  Eaton Marietta.  Ohio "  "  •*      IKHI. 

W.  R.  Gabbett Nashville,  Tenn   Kx  ttffirio. 

**The  B«>iir(l  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  executive  financial  officers  of  this  Association,  a^^  a  Ixnly  cor- 
porate.'* •  Art.  /r,  HecH.  y  and  10^  i\f  the  Conxtitution. 

Board  of  Directors.* 


Alber.  Geo.  S.,  Oshkosh,  WlM<'onsln. 

Allknkwobth,  Allen,  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico. 

Anderson.  W.  U.,  Wht»<»lln>f,  West  Vlr^flnla. 

Baker,  J.  11.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Beadle,  W.  II.  II.,  Madison,  South  Dakota. 

Beabdahkar.  W.  M.,  Dc^s  M(»ines,  I<»wa. 

Brix,  W.  a.,  Indlana|M)lls,  In<llana. 

BiNOHAM.  Robert,  BinKham  P.  O.,  North  Carolina. 

Bbown.  Lebuy  D.,  Los  Aiif^les.  California. 

Buchanan,  John  T.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Campbell,  A.  H.,  Vermont. 

Canfield,  J.  H.,  I^iwrenw,  Kansas. 

Cabteb.  Hannah  Johnson,  New  York  city. 

(hiANDLEB,  J.  W.,  Jordan,  New  York. 

Clemmeb,  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Cook,  E.  H..  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

Cox,  KnwiN  B.,  Chllllcothe,  Ohl«». 

CoBDKRY.  Deiior.\.h  L..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Day,  L.  W.,  (Ueveland,  Ohio. 

Dick,  F.,  Denver,  Coh>rado. 

Douohebty,  N.  C,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

DowNiNi*,  A.  S.,  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Dbafkh,  a.  S.,  Albany,  N»»w  York. 

Faibchild,  G.  T.,  T<»iM*ka,  Kansas. 

Febnald,  .M.  T.,  Orono,  Maine. 

FuTBALL,  T.  A..  Marianna.  Arkansas. 

Gabrett.  W.  R..  Na-ihville.  Tennessee. 

Gault,  F.  B.,  Tac<»ma.  Wa-*hln^on. 

Goodman.  F.,  Nashville,  T»*nnessee. 

G<M)DWiN,  A.  ('..  Owt'nslM»ro,  Kentucky. 

Gove.  Aaron,  Di'nver.  (Colorado. 

Greenwood.  J.  M,.  Kansa'.  City,  Ml-sourl. 

Grioos.  II,,  Denver,  Colorado. 

IIailmann,  Kudora  L..  I«iPorti>,  Indiana. 

Hall,  I'aleii  G.,  New  Berlin,  New  York. 

1Iat(iu.  W.  H.,  Mollne,  Illinois, 

Hinsdale.  H.  A.,  .\nn  Arbor,  .Mlclil^an. 

HoiTT,  iRA  G.,  Sacramento.  California. 

HoRNHEROEK.  (^.  \..  Ni>rfolk.  N«'bra'*ka. 

Hunt,  Mary  II.,  llydi-  Park,  Massiiclmsetts. 


HuRD.  Geor<»e  B..  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Jewett,  a,  v..  .\bllenf,  Kan-as. 

JoNEH.  H.  S.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Kendall.  (.'.  N..  East  .Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Kern,  T.  L..  Uikv  City.  Florida. 

Kratz,  H.  B..  Vermillion.  South  Dakota. 

Larimer,  H.  G..  Topeka,  Kansas. 

McElroy,  K.  B..  Salem.  OreK«»n. 

Marshall.  T.  Marcelluh,  Chlmita.  Nhw  Mexico. 

MiLT^.  J.  J.,  Rlcliinond,  Indiana. 

Nkwell,  M.  a..  Baltlmon*.  Marylaiul. 

NiciioT^oN,  Mary  E.,  Indlana|H>lls.  Indiana. 

Palmer.  S.,  Mont«:'»iuery.  .\labama. 

Parker.  Chas.  L..  South  Chicago,  llllnoi.... 

PvRR,  s.  S..  St.  (Moud.  Mlnne-iota. 

Pevrody.  s.  II..  Champaign.  lUinoH. 

Phillips,  .).  II..  Hinninj^diani.  Alabama. 

Ph'MMER.  F.  E..  I)«*s  M<»ln<*s,  Iowa. 

Preston,  J.  K..  Jackson.  Mls-i^slppl. 

Ramskv.  Geo.  J..  (Mlnton.  Louisiana. 

Rn'nvRDs.  Zalmon.  Wa^hin^ton,  D,  ('. 

Ru'KOFF.  A.  J..  Now  York  city. 

RiOLKR.  F..  (JrHKO"  (-ily.  ()reK«>n. 

Rounds,  C.  (\,  Plymouth,  New  Hamp^hln', 

Russell,  J.  R..  Butti*.  Montjina. 

ScHAEFi-ER.  N.  C.  Kut/lown.  Pennsylvania. 

Sheldon,  W.  E.,  Boston,  Masj^achusotts. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  IjiGranjn*.  Gj^irwla. 

Stanford.  Leland,  San  Francisc<».  ('alifonila. 

.Stratton.  C.  ('.,  Mlli<  Sominarj.  California. 

Sutton,  W.  S..  Houston.  Texa-. 

Taylor,  \.  R..  EmiM»ria,  Kansas, 

Thomas.  \.  ]\I,.  Houlton,  Maino. 

Thompson,  W.  E..  Littio  Kock.  .Xrkansa-^. 

Walker.  Pelf.o  It.,  Rockford.  lliiiiMlx. 

Williams,  Delia  L..  Dclawan-.  Ohio. 

WimoN.  W.  i;..  ProvidfUCf.  UIiimU*  NIand. 

Wolfe,  L.  E.,  Molwrly.  Mi^«'<>url. 

Wooftkr.  T.  J.,  West  point,  Ml>si>sippi. 


*  "Th<»  President.  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Directors,  Life-Directors.  President  *>{  the 
C<unicil,  and  tlie  pre^Idin^  officers  of  the  res|M*ctive  departments,  -hall  constitute  the  Board  of  Din-rl- 
ors."— .Irr.  /r,  ^^-c.  :?,  <>/  the  Constitution. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SELIM  U.  PEABODY President Champaign,  111. 

QEOKGE  HO^XAND Vice-President ChlcaKO,  III. 

D.  L.  KIRHLE Secretary St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS. 


Kindergraxten. 

El'DORA  L.  HAILMANN President La  Porte,  Intl. 

LUCY  J.  WUEELOCK Vice-President Boston,  Mass. 

ELI2A  BLAKER Secretary IndianapollH,  Ind. 

Elementary. 

H.  S.  JONES President Erie,  Pa. 

JTXIA  TITWILEK Vice-President LlvInKHton,  Ala. 

ELLEN  F.  WHEATON Secretary St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Secondary. 

F.  E.  PLniMER President Dw  Moines.  Iowa. 

S.  W.  L.VNDON Vice-President Burlington,  Vt. 

W.  T.  WHITE Secretary KuoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

Hierher. 

J.  J.  MILI> PresUient Richmond,  Ind. 

E.  B.  ANDREWS Vire-Vresidrnt ProvIdi»nc<N  R.  I. 

C.  A.  BLANCUARI) St'cretury Wheaton,  III. 

Normal. 

B.  A.  HIN.SDALE President Ann  Arl)or,  MJch. 

tt.  L.  OSBORNE Vice-Prt'stdent    —     — .  Mo. 

ISABELLA  LAWRENCE Secretary ,  Minn. 

Superintendence. 

A.  S.  DRAPER President Albany,  N.  Y. 

•T.  A.  B.  LOVF.TT Firttt  Vive-PnsUient Huntf.vllli»,  Ala. 

E.  B.  McFlLRl ) V Seamd  V ire- President Salem.  Ore. 

L.  W,  DAY Se<:retary Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Trainingr. 

LEWIS  MrLOVTIf PresUient BnM.kinffs,  S.  D. 

WILLIAM  SAYRE Vice-Pre«ident Philmlelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  S.  MILLS Secretary Toledo,  Ohio. 

Art. 

HANNAH  JOHNSON  CARTER President New  York.  N.  Y. 

LILIAN  JACOBY VU.-e-Pn Hident Rockford,  III. 

UtANK  H.  COLLINS Sevntary Denver,  (^olo. 

Music. 

HERBERT  GRIGGS Pretddent Denver,  C<do. 

X.  L.   GLOVER Vicv-President Vkron,  Ohio. 

F.  E,  MORSE Secretary Aiiburndaile.  Ma**. 

Note. —Infornuitlon  relatlnK  to  the  volumes  of  Pn>ceetllnK«*  of  this  Association  for  previous  years* 
may  be  obtalnotl  by  a<ldreKsing  the  (Uiairman  f>r  the  Secretary  of  the*  B«mrtl  of  Trustee;*.  The  (hintodlan, 
.tp]M»ln1e<l  by  the  B^iard  <»f  TruKt<«es  for  the  cure  of  the  -everal  volumes  of  Prr)ce<»dingsof  the  A«!*MHiation, 
H-  well  a««  of  the  Council  of  Education,  1*  Zalmon  Richiirds,  1301  Corcoran  street,  Washington,  I).  C. 


MEMBERSHIP 

OF   THE 

National  Educational  Association. 


The  dat€s  in  the  margin  indicate  the  year  when  the  several  membershii)s 
began.  The  addresses  given  are  the  same  as  last  year,  except  in  cases  where 
infonnation  of  change  of  residence  has  been  furnished.  Where  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  residence  it  is  indicated  by  (?). 

PERPETUAL  DIRECTORSHIP. 

1879.     Philadelphia  Teachers'  Institute.     Deborah  L.  Cordery,  Rei^resentative   for 
1890. 

1889.  Board  of  Education  of  Nashville,  Tenu. 

1890.  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association.      Pelejf  R.  Walker.  Representative  for 

1890. 

LIF]vDIRECTORS. 

CALIFORNIA. 
1888.     Stanford,  Leland,  San  Francisco.     1888.     Stratton,  C.  C,  Mills  Seminary. 

COLORADO. 
1888.     Gove,  Aaron,  Denver. 

ILLINOIS. 
1887.     Dougherty,  N.  C,  Peoria.  1887.     Parker,  Chas  I.,  South  Cliicago. 

KANSAS. 

188ri.     Fairchild,  Geo.  T..  Manhattan.  188(>.     Taylor,  A.  R..  Emporia. 

188(5.     Jewett,  A.  V.,  Abilene. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1887.  Hunt.  Mary  H.,  Hyde  Park. 

MISSOURL 
1886.     Greenwood.  J.  M.,  Kansas  Citv. 

NEVADA. 

1888.  Brown.  LeRoy  D.,  Reno. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
1877.     Marshall,  T.  Marcellus,  Chamita. 

NEW  YORK. 
1885.     Hall.  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin.  1881.     Rickoff.  Andrew  J.,  New  York. 

OHIO. 
1888.     Dav.  L.  W.,  Cleveland. 

(1+) 


LIFE-MEMBSB8BIPS. 
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LIFE-MEMBERSHIPS. 


1881.     Woodward,  G.  A.,  Selma. 


1884. 
1889. 


1886. 


1864. 

1884. 


1884. 
1H76. 
1880. 
1889. 


189<). 
1881. 


ALABAMA. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eden,  Philip.  Glendora.  1889.     Hobe,  Augusta  W.,  San  Francisco. 

English,  R.  F.,  San  Francisco.  1888.     O^Connor,  Joseph,  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO. 
Brown,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Denver.  1884.     Hayward,  Emily  A.,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Barnard.  Henry,  Hartford.  1870.     Stone,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  New  Milfoad. 

Northrop,  Birdsey  G.,  Clinton. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Bell.  Alex.  Graham,  Washington.  1864.  Richards.  Zalmon.  Washington. 

Harris,  Wm.  T..  Washington.  1884.  Rusk.  J.  M..  Washington. 

Hiltz.  John.  Washington.  1880.  Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Washington. 
Keane,  John  J..  Washington.^ 

GEORGIA. 

Baker.  W.  H.,  Savannah.  1880.     Setzefaud.  A.,  Dalton.  (1^) 

Mallon.  Mrs.  Frances  C,  Atlanta. 


1870. 

1884. 

18S4. 
1864. 


1876. 
1870. 

18W). 


ILLINOIS. 

Allen,  Ira  W..  Chicago.  1876. 

AUyn.  Robert.  Carbondale.  18H4. 

Brown.  Geo.  P.,  Bloomingtoii.  1884. 

Cheney,  Augustus  J.,  Oak  Park.  1876. 
Eberhardt,  J.  F.,  Chicago. 

INDIANA. 


Bell,  W.  A.,  Indianaj)olis. 
Hobbs.  B.  C.  Bloomingdale. 
Irwin.  J.  S..  Ft.  Wavne. 


Forbes,  Alex.,  Chicago. 
Hewett,  Edwin  C.  Normal. 
Raab,  Henry,  Belleville. 
Schmitz,  J.  Adolph,  Elgin. 


1866.     McRae,  H.  S.,  Marion. 

1877.     Smart.  James  H.,  La  Fayette. 

1876.     Stevens,  M.  C,  La  Fayette. 


1S76. 
lt<70. 
1880. 


18h6. 
lhS6. 
1SH6. 
1HS6. 
18H6. 
1886. 
1HS6. 
1H86. 
1H86. 
1HH6. 
18H6. 


Armstrong,  Allen.  Sioux  City. 
(,'rosbv,  \V.  E..  Des  Moiucs. 
Gilchrist.  J.  C,  Sioux  Citv. 


IOWA. 

1886. 
1S84. 
1S84. 

KANSAS. 


Pickard.  J.  L.,  Iowa  City. 
Taylor,  Henry  J..  Sioux  City. 
Willis,  William  A.,  Iowa  City. 


Campbell,  A.  G..  Council  Grove.  1886. 

Clark.  Frank  H.,  Miniieajjolis.  18K6. 

Coover.  N..  Wilson.  18«6. 

Fairchild.  Edward  S..  Ellsworth.  1886. 

Harvey,  G.  L.  Ottawa.  1«H6. 

Jay,  Waher  M..  Salina.  1886. 

Klork.  J.  E..  Emporia.  18H6. 

Larimer.  Henry  G.,  Topeka.  IHHO. 

Limerick.  .\.  H..  Winlield.  1886. 

Mac  Donald.  John,  Topeka.  1886. 
Mc Vicar.  Peter.  Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 


Meade.  Richard  C.  Atchison. 
Miller,  J.  H..  Topeka. 
Roop.  (,'.  Y.,  Salina. 
Rose.  George  E..  Rosedale. 
Sawhill,  Thos.  A.,  (\>ncordia. 
Schuyler,  A.,  Salina. 
Stanley.  Edmund.  Lawrence. 
Stevenson.  K.  W..  Wichita. 
Tillotson.  D.  C,  Topeka. 
Williams,  Pliilo  Jesse,  Lawrence. 


1*<77.      Bartholomew,  W.  C,  Louisville. 
1877.      Kalfus.  .4nna  F.,  Louisville. 


1877.     Monsarret.  Mrs.  L.  L..  Louisville. 
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1876.     Newell,  M.  A.,  Baltimore. 


1870. 
1889. 


188«. 
1864. 

1876. 

1880. 


1887. 
1876. 
1876. 


1871. 
1864. 
1879. 
1880. 
1883. 
1864. 
1864. 
1888. 
1876. 


MARYLAND. 

1876.     Richmond.  Sarah  E.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1884.  Bancom,  John.  Williamstown.  18H0. 

1882.  Bicknell,  Thos.  W..  Boston.  1886. 

1864.  Hagar.  Daniel  B.,  Salem.  186r>. 

1870.  Jones.  D.  W.,  Roxbury,  Boston.  1870. 

1870.  Manly,  R.  M.,  WeUesley.  1870. 


Marble.  A.  P..  A\\)rcester. 
Mowry.  Wni.  A.,  Boston. 
Sheldon.  Wni.  E.,  Boston. 
Tourj^ee.  Eben,  Boston. 
Wilcox.  M.  C.  Boston. 


1870.     Heywood,  C.  W.,  Scotts. 


MICHIGAN. 

1886.     Mayhew,  Ira,  Detnat. 

MINNESOTA. 


Phelps,  Wm.  F.,  St.  Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Wright,  Edmund  W.,  Vicksburg. 

MISSOURI. 

1877.     Soldan,  F.  Louis,  St.  Louis. 


Evans,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Louis. 
Pennell,  C.  S.,  St.  Louis. 

Beals.  S.  D..  Omaha. 
Bibb-Sudboroujfh,  Grace  C, 
Omaha. 


NEBRASKA. 


1884.     Curry.  Robert.  Pahnyra. 
1884.     James,  Henry  M..  Omaha. 


NEVADA. 


Youn^,  Chas.  S.,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Rounds.  C.  (.'..  Plymouth. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Thompson,  L.  S..  Jersey  City. 

NEW   YORK. 


Anderson.  John  J.,  Brooklyn. 
Bradley.  P..  Lytms.  (  r ) 
Calkins.  N.  A.,  New  York. 
Coe.  E.  M..  New  York. 
Corey,  Lucien  B..  Hicksville. 
Cruikshank,  James.  Brooklyn. 
Danforth.  Edward.  Elmira. 
Day,  Mrs.  Albert.  New  York. 
Di>rna,  (i.  Videlia.  New  Ytirk.  (r) 


lHf^'2.  Hodj^don.  Jtisephine  E..  Br«u)klyn. 

1S79.  Hoose.  James  H..  Cortland. 

1SH5.  Hunter.  Thomns.  New  York. 

1H79.  Kraus.  John.  N<'w  York. 

ISHL*.  Morris.  Hnttie  N..  Brooklyn. 

1SH>.  Kic'kofT.  Mrs.  R.  1)..  New  York. 

IsHO.  Spring;.  E.  A..  New  York. 

1HS2.  Stern.  M..  New  York. 

18«4.  Van  .\ikiii.  Mrs.  G..  New  York. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
1881.     Bingham,  Robert.  Bingham  P.  O. 


OHIO. 

1870.  Arey.  Oliyer.  Cleveland.  1S6.-,. 

1884.  Bennett,  C.  W..  Picjua.  IfSHiJ. 

18JS0.  Bennett.  Hampton,  Franklin.  1H70. 

188(K  Burns.  J.  J..  Dayton.  1S79. 

1870.  Cole,  W.  H..  MiirysviUe.  18S0. 

188;5.  Coy,  Eliab  W.,  Cincinnati.  18^0. 

1JS<>6.  Cui-ran.  N.  T..  Sandusky.  1^^8<^. 

18H0.  Davidson.  C.  C.  AUiance.  1882. 

18H1.  De  Wolf,  David  F..  Columbus.  1S70. 

1880.  Duttim,  Bettie  A.,  Cleveland.  1S80. 

1876.  Hancock.  John.  Columbus.  1^70. 


Hartsh(>rn.  O.  N..  Mt.  I'nion. 
Harvev.  Thomas  W..  PaiiK'svilU*. 
Holden.  L.  E..  Clovelnnd. 
McMillan.  Reuben.  Youngstown. 
McMillan,  Mrs.  S..  Youngslown. 
Miller.  Lewis.  Akron. 
Peaslee,  John  B.,  Cincinnati. 
Robert,  J.  .\.,  Dayton. 
White.  Emersim  E..  Cincinnati. 
Widner,  Esther.  Dayton. 
Williams,    Mrs.    D.    A..    (  Ijathrop.) 
Delaware. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

1876.  Brooks,  Edward.  Philadelphia.  1879.  Pax  on,  Joseph  A..  Philadelphia. 

1870.  Foster.  Rachel  Gordon.  Phila.  ( *)  1879.  Shippen,  Edward,  Philadelphia. 

1879.  Gratz,  Simon,  Philadelphia.  1880.  Singer,  Edfi^ar  A.,  Philadelphia. 

1865.  Ingram.  S.  D.,  Harrisburg.  1884.  Stewart,  Sarah  A.,  Philadelphia. 

188<).  Partridge,  Lelia  E.,  W.  Phila.  1865.  "\Vickeri»ham,  James  P.,  Lancaster. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


1872.     Stone,  E.  M.,  Providence. 


1887.     Conway.  Clara,  Memphis. 


TENNESSEE. 


TEXAS. 


1877.     Franklin,  M.  B.,  Grapevine.  (?) 


WISCONSIN. 


1884.  Albee,  Geo.  S.,  Oshkosh.  1870. 

1884.  Aylward.  John  Arthur.  Black  Earth.  1887. 

1884.  Beck.  George,  Platteville.  1884. 

1884.  Carpenter,  J.  H.,  Madison.  1884. 

1884.  Chandler.  W.  H..  Madison.  1884. 

18«4.  Charlton,  E.  A..  Brodhead.  1884. 

1884.  Clark.  L.  H.,  Tomah.  1884. 

1884.  Emery.  J.  L.,  Ft.  Atkinson.  1884. 

1884.  Flavin.  J.  T..  Watertown.  1884. 

18H4.  Graham,  Robert,  Madison.  1884. 

1884.  Harvev.  Lorenzo  Dow,  Oshkosh.  1884. 

1884.  Rowland.  H.  C,  Eau  Claire.  1884. 


Hoyt,  J.  AV. 

Hutton,  A.  J.,  Platteville. 
Nye,  Charles  H.,  Platteville. 
Parker,  Warren  D.,  Madison. 
Parkinson,  John  B.,  Madison. 
Shaw,  Samnel,  Antigo. 
Stark,  Joshua,  Milwaukee. 
Stewart,  I.  N.,  Appleton. 
Stearns.  J.  W..  Madison. 
Thayer,  J.  B.  Madison. 
Twining,  N.  C,  Monroe. 
Whitford,  Wm.  C,  Milton. 


PKRVETUAL  MEMBEKSHIPS. 

KANSAS. 

1886.  Abilene  -  President  Board  of  Education. 

1886.  Dodge  City-  Dodge  City  Schools. 

1886.  Manhattan  -  Riley  County  Teachers'  Association. 

1886.  Ottawa    -Board  of  Education. 

1886.  Sedgwick-  -Sedgwick  City  Schools. 

1S86.  Winlield  -  Cowlev  County  Teachers'  Association. 

MINNESOTA. 
l8iMi.     Northfield-    Independent  School  District  No.  3. 


WISCONSIN. 

1884.  Beloit-    Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Board  of  Regents  of  State  Normal  Schot^ls. 

18S4.  JanesvilU^  -  Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Janesville-  -Public-School  Teachers. 

1S84.  La  Crosse- -Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Milwaukee- -Alumni  Association  of  City  Normal  School. 

18S4.  Milwaukee  -  B<mrd  of  Education. 

1884.  Milwaukee-  Countv  Teachers'  Association. 

1884.  Milwaukee  -  Intermediate  and  Upper  Sections.  Milwaukee  Teachers'  Corps. 

1884.  Milwaukee    -Primary  Section.  Milwaukee  Teachers'  Corps. 

1884.  Milwaukee-  -Principals'  Associaticm. 

1884.  Milwaukee-   Spencerian  Business  College. 

1884.  Oshkosh — Board  of  Education. 
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1884.  Platteville— Athenn?ain  Literary  Society.  State  Normal  School. 

1884.  Platteville     Philadelphian  Society,  State  Normal  School. 

1884.  Platteville     State  Normal  School. 

1884.  Watertown— Board  of  Education. 

1884.  Wiflconsin  County  Superintendents'  At«sociation. 

1884.  Wisconsin  Principals*  Association. 

1884.  "Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association. 


MINUTES. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTS, 


AND 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


The  National  Educational  Association. 


FI118T  DAY^S  P110CEEDING8. 

THE  WELCOME. 

The  Asscx'iation  met  at  2:80  r.M.,  July  8,  1890,  at  Rice  Park,  in  the  city 
of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  nux'tin^  was  called  to  order  by  D.  D.  Merrill,  chairman  of  the  I^cal 
Kxecutive  Committee. 

The  divine  l)h^sing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  W.  1).  Dawloy,  of  the  Ninth 
Pnfsbyterian  Churcii,  Saint  Paul. 

Addn\sr4es  of  welcome  were  delivered  bv  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Hon. 
W.  R.  Merriam,  on  behalf  of  the  State:  by  the  State  SujK»rintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State:  by 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  St.  Paul,  Hon.  O.  ().  Cullen,  on  behalf  of  the 
city:  by  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  University  of  Minnesota;  President  Im'in 
Shepanl,  State  Normal  School;  Prof  L.  C.  Lord,  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association ;  President  J.  W.  Strong,  C'arleton  (College,  on  behalf 
4)f  the  educational  interests  of  the  State :  and  by  Hon.  D.  D.  Merrill,  on  be- 
half of  the  Local  Executive  Committee. 

Responses  were  made  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association ;  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  on  behalf  of  the  Union ;  by  Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  State 
Superintendent  of  Oregon,  for  the  Pacific  Coast ;  by  President  F.  Louis  Sol- 
dan,  St.  T^uis  Normal  and  High  School,  for  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  val- 
leys ;  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  for  the  North  Atlantic 
States;  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  for  the  South  Atlantic  States;  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Mk«issippi,  for  the  Gulf  States;  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Gran- 
nis,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  Central  Southern  States;  and  by  Hon.  John  Han- 
cock»  of  Ohio,  for  the  Central  Northern  States. 

President  Homer  B.  Sprague,  University  of  North  Dakota,  who  repn^ented 
the  Northwest,  wa*»  unavoidably  absent.  His  writt(?n  response  was  received 
and  onlered  to  be  j)rinted. 

E.  A.  Winship,  who  was  exjxicted  to  respond  on  the  j)art  of  New  England, 
being  unavoidably  absent,  his  written  n»sj)onse  wiu<  read  by  J)r.  AV.  l^L  Shel- 
don. 

The  assembly  rising,  then  joined  in  singing,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 
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EVENING  SESSION  -July  8. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  The  People's  Church, 
Saint  Paul,  Muinesota,  l>cginning  at  8  o'clock,  Tuesday  evening,  July  8, 1890. 

Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  lit.  Rev.  M.  N.  Gilbert,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

Superintendent  Bradley,  officially  representing  Minneaj)olis,  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  an  invitation  to  visit  that  citv. 

Superintendent  L.  E.  Denfield,  officially  representing  Duluth,  invited  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  visit  Duluth. 

The  Secretar}'  presented  the  greetings  of  Hon.  Leon  Trousdale,  of  Ten- 
nessee, congratulating  the  Association  on  its  pn)gress,  an<l  recalling  his  rem- 
iniscences of  the  meeting  at  Minnea|)olis  in  187/>. 

W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  Henrv  Barnard  fund. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees : 

On  Nominations  -J.  L.  Pickard.  of  Iowa,  chairman:  Solomon  Palmer,  of  Alabama; 
T.  A.  Futrall,  of  Arkansas;  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado;  D.  W.  Hurd,  of  Connecticut;  C 
H.  Clemmer,  of  North  Dakota;  Georjjre  A.  McFarland.  of  South  Dakota:  Zalmon 
Richards,  of  District  of  Columbia;  F.  L.  Kern,  of  Florida:  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Georgia: 
John  Cook,  of  Illinois;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana;  John  MacDonald,  of  Kansas:  M.  H. 
Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky;  G.  J.  Ramsey,  of  Louisiana;  M.  C.  Fernald,  of  Maine;  E. 
W.  Jones,  of  Massachusetts;  J.  M.  Wellington,  of  Michigan:  H.  P.  Juds<m,  of  Minne- 
sota; Supt.  J.  R.  Preston,  of  Mississippi;  J.  T.  Buchanan,  of  Missouri:  R.  G.  Young, 
of  Montana;  R.  J.  Barr,  of  Nebraska;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire;  T.  M.  Mar- 
shall, of  New  Mexico;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  New  York;  Supt.  S.  M.  Finger,  of  North 
Carolina;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio;  C.  B.  McElroy,  of  Oregon:  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: D.  B.  Johnscm.  of  South  Carolina:  Frank  Goodman,  of  Tennessee;  Oscar 
Cooper,  of  Texas:  Robert  E.  McKay,  of  Virginia;  F.  B.  Gault,  of  Washington;  Supt. 
Anderson,  of  West  Virginia:  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin. 

To  report  Thursday  morning. 

On  Necrologi/  -Zalmon  Richards,  of  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  chairman:  N.  A.  Calkins, 
of  New  York;  Joseph  Baldwin,  of  Huntsville,  Tex.:  J.  L.  Pickard.  of  Iowa  City. 

To  report  Friday  morning. 

On  liesolutionx  -James  Baker  of  Colorado;  F.  B.  Cooper,  of  Iowa:  C.  R.  Skinner, 
of  New  York;  W.  R.  Thigpen,  of  Georgia. 

To  report  Friday  morning. 

On  Ejfhihit  —  to  rei)ort  for  the  volume  Mary  E.  Nicholscm,  of  Indiana,  chairman: 
Henry  Sabin,  of  Des  Moines,  to  report  on  manual  and  industrial  training:  Hannah 
J.  Carter,  of  Now  York,  to  report  on  arts  (form  and  cohir):  George  P.  Brown,  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  to  report  on  general  school  exhibits,  public  and  private;  Joseph- 
ine Locke,  of  Chicago,  to  report  t)n  kindergarten  schools:  Amelia  Frucht€\  of  St. 
Louis,  to  report  on  drawing. 

On  ITonoravy  Members-  -H.  S.  Jones,  Pennsylvania,  chairman;  Clara  Conway, 
Tennessee;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota;  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  Iowa. 

To  rt^jwrt  Thursday  morning. 
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B.  L.  Wiggins,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,' Tennessee,  then 
delivered  an  address  on :  Fonna  of  Discipline  and  Discipline  of  Forms. 
The  session  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING  SESSION— July  9. 

The  second  regular  session  of  the  Association  was  opened  in  The  People's 
Church,  Wednesday  morning,  July  9,  1890,  at  9  o'clock;  l^resident  Canfield 
in  the  chair.  ^ 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Maclaren,  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Saint  Paul. 

The  usual  announceraente  were  made  by  the  Secretary. 

Telegrams  were  read  from  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
from  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  conveying  greetings  to  the 
National  Association. 

Mr.  Sheldon  moved  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
make  sid table  reply  to  all  greetings. 

Mr.  Hailmann  entered  a  protest  against  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  on 
Exhibits. 

M.  C.  Femald,  State  Agricultural  College,  Maine,  offered  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Morrill  College  Aid  bill.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resf)luti()ns. 

Mr.  Sheldon  offered  a  resolution  indorsing  the  plans  of  Commissioner  Mor- 
gan, for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  in  Government  schools.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Sheldon  read  a  letter  from  the  American  Humane  Society,  presenting 
to  the  Association  a  large  number  of  the  j)ublications  of  the  Society,  and 
offered  a  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  dcmation  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resi^lutious. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Psychological  and  Pedagogical  Observa- 
tion was  pn^nented  by  the  chairman,  George  P.  Brown,  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  and  by  W.  T.  Harris,  V,  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Charles  De  Garmo,  Normal,  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on :  ^1  Sjfecific  Inquinj 
on  the  Relation  of  Instruction  to  Will- Training, 

Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Joseph  Baldwin,  of  Texas,  and  W. 
N.  Hailmaim,  of  Indiana. 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  read  a  paper  on:  Examinations 
as  Tests  for  Promotion, 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  G.  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
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President  Canfield  withdrew,  and  Vice-President  Alexander  Hogg,  of 
Texas,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  continued  by  E.  p].  White,  of  Ohio,  and 
J.  W.  Johnson,  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION     July  9. 

The  third  regular  session  of  the  Association  convened  at  The  Peoplc*s 
Church,  on  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o^clock ;  President  Canfield  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Heath,  l^lymouth  C\)ngi'egational  Church, 
St.  Paul. 

Ada  M.  ^IcLaughJin,  of  St.  l^aul,  read  a  paper  on:  The  Monti  Vahw  of 
Art  1^(1  lie*  if  ion. 

The  j)aix}r  was  discussed  by  Flora  l^ennell,  Normal,  Illinois;  Hannah 
Johnson,  Carter,  New  York;  Christine  Sullivan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Josephine 
C.  Locke,  Cook  County  Normal,  Chicago;  and  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  Boston. 

The  Association  then  arose,  and  sang,  "Nearer,  My  (rod,  to  Thee." 

Miss'  Frances  E.  AVillard,  Evanston,  Illinois,  then  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion on:   The  Whife-CroitM  Movement  In  Kdneation. 

The  Association  arose,  and  sang,  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY\S  PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING  SESSION- July  10. 

The  fourth  regular  session  of  the  Association  convened  at  The  People's 
Church,  Thursday  morning,  July  10,  1890,  at  9  o'clock;  President  Canfield 
in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Buttrick,  First  Baptist  Church,  Siiint 
Paul. ' 

On  motion,  W.  E.  Sheldon  was  made  Assistant  Secrt»tarv. 

J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  made 
the  following  i*eport : 

Your  committee,  in  its  session,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  and  present 
that  conclusion  in  a  report  this  morning.  One  person  named  by  tiie  committee 
has  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  otficers.  and  another  has  been  substituted  bv  such  of 
the  committee  as  we  could  j^et  topjether  this  morning.  We  have  unanimously  named 
for  the  oHicers  of  the  Association  as  follows: 

I*resiilent     W.  R.  Garrett.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Vice-Pn'sui*'ntft  James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  W.  H.  Beadle,  Madison, 
South  Dakota:  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  Delaware.  Ohio;  J.  H.  Baker,  Denver,  Colorado; 
T.  A.  Futrall,  Marlanna.  Arkansas;  John  T.  Buchanan.  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  H.  S. 
Jones,  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  J.  R.  Preston, 
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Jackson,  Miflsissippi;  E.  B.  McElroy.  Salem,  Oregon;  M.  C.  Fernald,  Orono,  Maine; 
Solomon  Palmer,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Secretary — E.  H.  Cook,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer  —J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  list  of  Directors  we  were  not  able  to  fill,  as  all  the  States  were  not  represented 

upon  the  committee.     Such  as  were  represented  are  reported,  and  are  as  follows: 

Directors  -J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  "Wood  E.  Thompson,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas:  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  California;  Fred  Dick,  Denver,  Colorado: 
F.  L.  Kern,  Lake  City,  Florida:  E.  B.  Smith,  La  Grange.  Georgia;  W.  H.  Hatch, 
Moline,  Illinois:  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  H.  G.  Larimer,  Topeka,  Kansas;  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Owensboro,  Kentucky;  George 
J.  Ramsey,  Clinton,  Louisiana;  A.  M.  Thomas,  Houlton,  Maine:  C.  N.  Kendall,  East 
Saginaw.  Michigan;  T.  J.  Woofter,  West  Point,  Mississippi;  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Moberly, 
Missouri:  J.  R.  Russell,  Butte,  Montana;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire; 
A.  S.  Downing,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Allen  AUeusworth,  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico; 
C.  H.  Clemmer,  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota;  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Frank 
Rigler.  Oregon  City.  Oregon;  N.  C.  SchaeflFer,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania;  H.  E.  Kratz, 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota;  Frank  Goodman,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  "W.  S.  Sutton, 
Houston.  Texas;  F.  B.  Gault,  Tacoma,  Washington;  W.  H.  Anderson,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia;  George  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

I  will  further  state  that  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  insert  the  names  of  these 
States,  or  any  State  represented  in  the  Association,  but  not  represented  upon  the 
committee.  These  vacancies  can  be  filled  afterwards  by  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

D.  L.  Kiehlc,  of  Minnesota,  moved  that  the  Assistant  Beeretarj'  be  author- 
ized U)  east  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  persons  nominated  in  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committ^je,  just  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  E.  C).  Vaile,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  amend 
the  report  by  substituting  the  name  of  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois,  for  that  of 
AV.  R,  Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  for  President  of  the  Association,  and  spoke  in 
supjK>rt  of  hL^  motion. 

The  motion  to  amend  receiving  no  second,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kiehle  wa.s  then 
put  to  the  Association,  and  carried,  though  not  unanimously. 

The  Assistant  Secretarv  then  ca»st  the  ballot  as  directed,  and  declared  the 
election  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  rejM)rt  of  the  (^)nnnittee  on  Nomina- 
tions. 

()n  motion  of  Mr.  Richards  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  was  made  Director 
for  Massacliusetts  by  vote  of  the  Associati(m. 

Ct(»orge  P.  Brown  offered  the  followintj^  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  tliis  Association  that  a  report  should  be  j)repared, 
annually,  that  shall  give  a  summary  account  of  the  progress  made  in  pedagogical 
inquiry  and  observation,  during  each  year,  which  report  shall  be  read  at  some  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  resolution  wa>?  seconded  by  AV.  T.  Harris,  and  was  put  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  carried. 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  part  of  the  Minnesota  State  Teachei-s' 
Association,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  with  regard  to  six'lling  retbnii. 
Keferre<l  to  the  Committee  on  lic»solutions. 

The  Secretiir}'  made  the  usual  announcements,  and  called  for  the  repirt  of 
the  Committee  on  Honorary  Members  for  Friday  morning. 
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The  Secretary  also  read  the  following  communication : 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  10,  1890. 
J.  H,  Canjield,  President  N,  E,  A.,  St,  Paul,  Ifinn.— Deab  Sib:  The  citizens  of  St. 
Paul  will  give  a  farewell  reception  to  the  members  of  your  Association,  on  Friday 
evening,  July  11th,  from  8:30  to  11  o'clock.  The  reception  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  State  Capitol.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Merriam,  and 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Smith,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  composed  of 
our  most  prominent  citizens,  will  receive  the  guests. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  W.  S.  Mabtin, 

Cha  irman  of  Recep  t  ion  Com  m  if  tee. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  topic,  CompnUory  Laws  and  their 
Enforcement, 

Upon  this  topic,  Archbishop  John  Ireland,  of  Saint  Paul,  read  a  j)r(^limi- 
nar}' paper  on:  The  State  School  and  the  Parxj<h  School — U  union  between 
t  h  em  impo8»i  b  le  ? 

A  pajKjr  was  read  on  the  general  topic,  Compulmry  Ijawn,  and  their  En- 
Jorcement,  by  C>scar  H.  Cooper,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  subject  wa<»  discussed  by  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colorado ;  E.  B.  McEl- 
roy,  Salem,  Oregon;  Hon.  James  O.  Pierce,  ]Minnea]K)lis;  and  J.  B.  Thayer, 
Madison,  Wisccmsin. 

J.  W.  Steams,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  read  a  pajx»r  on :  The  Correlation  of 
Subjectif  Taught  in  Elementary  Schools, 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  Charles 
McMurray,  Winona,  Minnesota;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa;  I.  M.  Wellington, 
Muskegon,  Michigan ;  and  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION— July  10. 

The  fifth  regular  session  of  the  Association  met  at  The  People's  Church,  on 
the  evening  of  July  10,  Thursday,  at  8  oVlock;  l^resident  (^antield  in  the 
chair. 

Praver  wtus  offered  bv  Rabbi  E.  L.  He.ss,  Saint  Paul, 

I).  L.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota,  read  a  pa})er  on:  The  Place  and  Function  of 
the  Agricultural  College. 

I^wis  McLouth,  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  road  a  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  M.  C.  Fernald,  Orono,  Maine. 

James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada,  delivei*ed  an  addn^ss  on:  The  Train- 
ing of  the  Exrcutirv  Powers, 

The  session  then  adjourned. 
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FOURTH  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING  SESSION-  July  11. 

The  pixth  regular  session  of  the  Association  was  called  to  order  at  The 
People's  Church,  on  Friday  morning,  July  11,  at  9  o'clock;  President  Can- 
iield  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  oftere<l  by  Rev.  Walter  S.  Vail,  First  Universalist  Church, 
Saint  Paul. 

Treasurer  Ilewett  rose  to  a  personal  explanation,  and  corrected  certain 
statements  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Salisbur}%  of  Wisconsin,  gave  notice  in  regard  to  railroad  tickets. 

Mr.  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  A88ociation  believes  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  every  one  of  its  youth  shall  receive  at  least  an  elementary  educa- 
tion; and  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  the  Association  favors  the  enactment  of 
liberal  and  efficient  compulsory  school  laws. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Alexander  Forl)es,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  sec- 
onded bv  Mr.  Hardv,  of  Wisconsin : 

Whereas,  The  constitution  of  the  N.  E.  A.  provides  in  article  IV,  section  8,  as  fol- 
lows:  ^'The  elective  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  unless 
otherwise  ordered;''  and 

Whereas^  There  are  only  two  ways  of  determining  the  will  of  the  Association  by 
ballot,  to  wit:  an  actual  cast  of  ballots,  and  a  true  count  of  the  same,  or  the  unani- 
mous consent  to  instruct  an  officer  or  other  party  to  cast  the  ballot;  and 

Whereas,  No  ballot  for  officers  has  been  had,  nor  has  unanimous  consent  been 
given  to  instruct  anyone  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association;  and  further, 

Whereas,  All  action  taken  by  a  constitutional  body  should  be  declared  by  its  pre- 
siding officer,  and  is  still  unfinished  until  so  decided  by  announcement;  and 

Whereas,  The  result  of  yesterday's  supposed  election  was  not  announced  by  the 
presiding  officer,  but  by  a  subordinate  officer  who  had  been  instructed  only  by  a 
majority  vote  to  cast  the  ballot:  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  no  proper  election  of  officers  has  been  held  in  obedience  to  article 
IV,  section  3  of  the  constitution. 

Resolved,  That  an  election  of  officers  be  now  held,  and  that  the  order  of  exercises 
be  so  changed  as  to  j^ive  time  ft)r  this  important  duty  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Forbes  ai^ldressed  the  Association  in  supjM)rt  of  the  resolutions. 

The  President  stated  that  since  the  era  of  great  ma^^s  meetings  the  Associa- 
tion had  of  necessity  creased  to  be  a  deliberative  bcxly,  in  a  ])arliamentary 
i?ense;  that  all  its  affairs  were  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  its  officers  and  com- 
mittees; that  it  was  imjiossible  to  direct  its  meetings,  if  limit^nl  to  stnct  par- 
liamentary law ;  and  declined  to  entertain  the  n>solutions. 

Mr.  Hardy  appealed  from  the  decisi<m  of  the  chair. 

The  President,  upon  the  same  grounds,  declined  to  entertain  the  ap})eal. 

Mr.  Hhehhm  called  attention  again  to  the  publications  of  the  Humane 
Society. 
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Mr.  Pcabody,  of  Illinois,  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
made  the  usual  re|K)rt  of  the  proceedings  of  that  binly. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Necrology'  was  authorized  to  rejK)rt  sketches 
of  deceased  members  in  the  vohime  of  Procc^lings. 

George  P.  Brown  oflei-ed  a  resolution  i-elating  to  the  Columbian  Ex|Mj.sition. 
Referred  to  the  C'ommitt^ie  on  Resolutions. 

Henry  8abin,  I)(»s  Moines,  Iowa,  read  a  pajwr  on:  Organization  and  Sj/Mrni 
versus  Origin  a  Hi y  and  Individuality. 

The  subject  wjis  discussed  by  i.\  W.  liaiTleen,  8ynicusc\  Xew  York;  John 
T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  W.  H.  ^Vndei-son,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia;  and  E.  T.  Cox,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

W.  T.  Harris  delivered  an  address  on:  Unim-aity  and  School  Kvtf:n^ion, 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION     July  11. 

The  seventh  regular  session  of  the  Association  was  held  in  The  Peoj)le's 
Church,  Friday  evening,  .July  11,  Ixjginning  at  8  o'clock;  President  Cantield 
in  the  chair. 

Praver  was  offered  bv  Rev.  W.  I).  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Education,  Afri- 
can  M.  E.  Church. 

The  Secretary  rei>orted  the  foll<>wing  members  of  the  Council  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  to  till  the  vacancies  caused, 
resiKJctively,  by  the  expiration  of  their  own  terms:  p]dwin  C.  Hewett,  Illinois; 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  New  York ;  W.  R.  Thig})en,  Georgia ;  Cxeorge  Howland, 
Illinois;  John  »S.  Irwin,  Indiaiuu 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, made  the  report  of  that  cx)nnnittee. 

The  reiHjrt  of  the  committee  was  adopt<»d. 

On  the  recx)mmendation  of  the  (^mmiittw  on  Resolutions,  the  resolutions 
on  sjxilling  reform  were  referrc^d  to  a  sjx^cial  committw  to  hv  ap|M>inted  by 
the  President,  and  to  reiK)rt  to  the  next  annual  meriting. 

Mr.  Richards  made  a  i)reliminary  rei>ort  for  the  Committee^  on  Necrology. 

The  l^resident  appointed  the  following  memlwrs  t(>  constitute  the  Conimit- 
tee  on  Pedagogical  Inquiry  and  Observation :  C/hark*s  De  (jarmo,  Normal, 
111.;  J.  W.  StiMirns,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  H.  Payne,  Nit^hville,  Tenn. 

The  re}3ort  of  th(5  Connnittee  on  Honorary  Members  wiu^  ix>ceived. 

The  President  announced  that  the  hour  had  arrivcnl  to  enter  u])on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  "Race  Pn)blem,'*  and  intro<luce<l  Hon.  A.  A.  (Umby,  Monroe, 
La.,  who  delivered  an  addn^ss  on:    The  Genfral  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

President  J.  C.  Price,  Livingston  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  then  deliven'd 
an  addn»ss  on:  Education  and  the  Prohlrm. 

President  Caniield  then  addn^sed  the  Associatic^i  briefly,  and  presented 
the  gavel  to  Pi*esident-elect  Garrett.     The  President  uuide  a  brief  response. 
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The  Doxologj'  was  tlieii  simg. 

The  l)enedieti()n  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Maclaren,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Association  then  arljouniwl  nine  die, 

W.  R.  GARRETT,  Secretary, 

Notts.    -Each  session  of  the  Association  was  preceded  by  music,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  St.  Paul  committee  auxiliary  to  the  Department  of  Music. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


St.  Paul,  Minni-»ota,  July  8, 1890. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
5  o'clock  p.  M.;  President  Caiifield  in  the  chair. 

Roll-call  showed  the  following  members  present :  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Beard- 
shear,  C-hambers,  Miss  Corder}%  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Futrall,  Garrett,  Gault, 
(irove,  Mrs.  Hailmann,  Messrs.  Hewett,  Hogg,  Marshall,  Parsons,  Peab<xly, 
Ramsey,  Richards,  Riekotf,  Slaton  W.  F.,  Slaton  W.  M.,  Sheldon,  Taylor. 

All  Tnistees  present  were,  in  accordance  with  custom,  invit<Hl  to  sit  and  act 
with  the  Directors. 

Mr.  Peabody,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  made  the  following  report: 

The  terms  of  the  foUowinfjr  member8  of  the  Council,  appointed  by  the  Association, 
expire  by  constitutional  ])rovi8ion  with  this  meeting:  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Illinois; 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  New  York;  W.  R.  Thigpen,  Georgia;  George  Howland,  Illinois; 
John  S.  Irwin,  Indiana.     Vacancies  to  be  tilled  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Gove  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Directors  in 
favor  of  the  reelection  of  the  five  members  of  the  Council  whose  terms  expire 
with  this  meeting. 

Objection  being  made,  Mr.  Gove  withdrew  his  motion,  and  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  usual  cimimittee  on  nominations.     Carried. 

The  President  appointeil  cm  this  committee  Messrs.  Gove,  Dougherty,  and 
Beardshear. 

The  President  stated  that  Senator  Blair  had  sent  his  paper  on  the  Race 
Problem,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Association,  but  that  he  was  unavoidably 
absent. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  vohirae  of 
IVoceedings. 

Mr.  Ctovc,  from  the  Conmiittee  on  Nomination  of  Membei's  of  the  Council, 
refX)rted  that  the  committtn*  recommended  the  reelection  of  the  live  members 
whose  terms  ex]>ire  with  this  s<»ssion. 

On  motion,  the  ivj>ort  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  E.  C. 
Hewett  of  Illinois,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff  of  New  York,  W.  R.  Thig|)en  of 
Georgia,  (ieorge  Howhuid  of  Illinois,  and  John  8.  Irwin  of  Indiana,  weiv 
declared  elected  as  nienibei"s  of  the  Council  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Sheldon  called  attention  to  the  excursion  tickets  issued  by  the  trunk 
lines,  whereby  f<i)  or  90  teachers  were  unable  to  become  membei's  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  without  j)aying  niembershi])  i'eQi^  twice,  and  were  embarrassed  in  ar- 
ranging their  return  tickets.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hewett, 
Gove,  Richards,  and  othei-s. 

Mr.  Salisbury  offered  a  motion,  st^conded  by  ^fr.  Sheldon,  that  the  Secretar}' 
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be  authorized  to  stamp  tickets  for  return  purposes,  where  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  person  presenting  it  has  paid  the  membership  fee ;  and  that  the  Treasurer 
be  instnicted  to  make  an  effort  to  collect  the  fee  from  the  railroads,  and  to 
credit  the  same,  when  collected,  to  the  membership  fee  of  the  ticket-holder. 

Mr.  Marshall,  Miss  Corder}%  and  others,  discuased  the  motion.  After  fur- 
ther discussion  by  Messrs.  Gray,  Baldwin,  Salisbur}%  C'alkins,  Hogg,  and 
others,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Salisbury  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Gray  moved  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  report 
to  the  Board,  and  to  haye  power  to  act,  if  necessary.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Gray,  Dougherty,  and  Rickoff,  were  appointed  as  the  committee,  to 
confer  with  Treasurer  Hewett,  and  to  rejwrt  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Calkins  presented  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Trustees. 

On  motion,  the  rejwrt  was  received. 

It  was  reported  that  the  tenn  of  Mr.  Calkins  as  Tnistee  expires  'vrith  this 
meeting. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Calkins  was  unanimously  elected  as  Trustee  for  the  ensuing 
term. 

Mr.  Sheldon  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  publishing  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  meeting  in  New  York. 

3Ir.  Gove  moved  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  Association  be  authorized 
to  allow  for  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  an  amount, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  executive,  not  to  exceed  S2  \^r  capita  for  every  bona 
fide  member  of  the  Association,  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  (rray  moved  to  amend  the  moticm  by  extending  the  same  to  all  de- 
partments. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Gray's  amendment,  Mr.  Baldwin  moved 
to  adjourn,  to  meet  to-morrow  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  wa.^  carried,  and  the  Board  adjounied,  to  meet 

at  O  o'clock  p.  M.,  July  9th.  W.   R.  GARRETT,  Secretary. 


ADJOrRXED  MEETING. 

JrLT  9,  1890. — Pursuant  to  adjoununent,  the  Board  of  Diioctors  met  in 
the  rrH>ms  of  the  Chamber  of  Coininorce,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  at  5  o'clock  p.  M.; 
President  Caniield  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bartholomew,  Bcardshoar,  Bell,  Miss  Cordery, 
Messrs.  Day,  Dougherty,  (larrett,  (iault,  (loodnian,  (tovc.  Greenwood,  Hewett, 
Hogg,  Johnson  J.  W.,  Marshall,  Norton,  Peabody,  Richards,  Rounds,  Salis- 
bury, S<*haef!er,  Sheldon,  Taylor,  Wellin^^on,  Walker. 

The  President  announced  as  the  busin(»ss  befon^  the  Board,  the  motion  of 
Mr.  (_TOve  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  (rray,  which  were  i)ending  at  adjourn- 
ment on  July  8. 
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The  amendment  was  discussed  by  ^ressrs.  Marshall,  Salisl)ury,  and  Sheldon. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  amendment  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gove,  Marshall,  Sheldon, 
Hewett,  Bell,  and  Richards. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  motion  wa<  carried. 

Mr.  Sheldon  moved  that  the  proceeding  of  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  at  New  York  shall  Ik*  incoriH)rated  in  the  volume  of 
ProceeiUngs  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1^<1KJ;  and  hereafter  the  procee<l- 
ings  of  the  meetings  of  said  Department  for  each  year  shall  be  regularly  in- 
coqwrated  in  the  volume  of  Proceeding  of  the  Association  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  proceedings  of  other  departments. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Marshall,  Richards,  and  Green wo<kI,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Calkins  reported  the  bill  of  exi)enses  of  the  Department  of  Sui)eriu- 
tendence  at  its  meeting  in  Xew  York,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  SI 73.05. 

Messrs.  Marshall,  Gray,  Greenwood,  Gove,  Day,  Salisbur}-,  and  Baldwin 
spoke  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Marshall's  motion  to  strike  out  certain  iteuL^  wjis  lost. 

Whereuixm,  it  was  ordered  that  the  bill  as  rendered  be  paid. 

Mr.  Gray  presented  the  reix>rt  of  the  committee  appointed  July  8  to  con- 
sider matters  connected  with  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Hazzard,  chairman  of  the  Local  TransjK>rtation  Committee,  addressed 
the  Board  in  explanation  of  railroad  mattei"s. 

A  motion  was  made  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee.  After  discus- 
sion by  Messrs.  Calkins,  Dougherty,  Sheldon,  Cireenwood,  Richards,  Rickoff*, 
Marshall,  Rounds,  and  Miss  Cordery,  the  motion  to  adopt  wa<  lost. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  Treasuix»r  l)e  authorized  to  stamp  tickets,  and 
to  issue  membership  certificates,  in  all  ca«es  where  he  is  satisfie<l  that  the 
person  presenting  the  ticket  has  paid  the  membership  fee ;  and  in  all  such 
cases  he  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  same,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
collect  the  same  from  the  railroads.     Carne<l. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gove,  it  was  ordered  that  the  President  and  St»cretarv 
are  authorized  to  approve  all  bills  for  the  j^resent  meiiting;  and  that  the 
same  officers,  with  the  Treasurer,  the  First  Vice-I^resident  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  be  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
vear. 

On  motion,  all  invitations  for  the  next  meeting  were  referred  to  the  new 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Hewett  pix?sented  the  report  of  the  Committee  cm  Pernument  Secre- 
tarv. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  the  report  was  received,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  Board  then  adjourned.  W.  R.  GARRETT,  Secretary. 
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NEW  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  12  o'clock,  July  11,  l-BOO,  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  President  Garrett  in  the  chair. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mai»sachusetts,  was  appointed  Secretarj'  pro  tempore. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following  members  were  found  present:  Messrs. 
Albee,  Allensworth,  Anderson,  Baker,  Bcardshear,  Bell,  Clemmer,  Day,  Dick, 
Femald,  Futrall,  Gault,  Goodman,  Goodwin,  Gove,  Greenwood,  Hatch,  Hins- 
dale, H.  S.  Jones,  Keni,  Laiimer,  Marshall,  McElroy,  Peabody,  Phillij)s, 
Preston,  Ramsey,  Schaefter,  Sheldon,  Walker. 

Vacancies  were  filled  bv  the  election  of  the  folio winj;  Directors:  Connecti- 
out,  George  B.  Hurd;  District  of  Columbia,  Zalmon  Richards;  Maryland,  M. 
A.  Newell ;  Minnesota,  S.  S.  Parr;  Nebraska,  G.  A.  Honiberger;  New  York, 
J.  W.  Chandler;  North  Carolina,  Robert  Bingham;  Rhode  Ishand,  W.  E. 
Wilson ;  South  Dakota,  H.  B.  Kratz;  Vermont,  A.  H.  Cami)bcll. 

Mr.  Richanls  an<l  other  Directoi's  enu»i*ed  during  tlie  meeting. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  all  presidents  of  departments  are,  ex  officio, 
ini?mbers  of  the  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  invited  to  sit  and  act  with  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  President  present<?d  a  comnmnication  inviting  the  Association  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  also  a  communication  from 
all  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  inviting  the  meeting  at  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Richards  presented  an  invitation  from  Asbury  Park. 

Mr.  Thomas  Douglass,  of  Saratoga,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Skinner,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  addressed  the 
Association  in  favor  of  Saratoga  Springs;  Messrs.  J.  L.  Hughes  and  J.  J. 
Tilley,  of  Canada,  sj)oke  in  favor  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Peabody,  of  Illinois,  moved  that  the  preference  between  Saratoga  and 
Toronto  be  taken  by  a  rising  vote,  and  that  the  final  decision  be  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  with  full  power  to  select  a 
place  which  will  comi)ly  with  the  conditions  required  by  them.     Carried. 

The  vote  of  preference  was  then  taken.  Twenty  Directors  voted  in  favor 
of  Saintoga,  and  fifteen  in  favor  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Gove  moved  that  the  Executive  ('onmiittee  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
consist  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  TretLSuivr,  the  First  Vice-I*resi- 
dent,  and  the  President  of  the  l^oard  of  Tnistees,  with  full  i)ower  to  act  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  meeting  for  1>^91.     Carried. 

The  lioard  then  adjourned.  WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON,  .Sea^etm-y  jn-o  tern. 
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NEW  BOARD— C^ALLED  MEETING. 

July  12,  1890. — X^^  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Chaml>er  of  Com- 
merce, St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  according  to  the  n(>tice  of  the 
official  bulletin ;  President  Garrett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Peabody  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  holding  an  International  C^)ng^e^«s  of  Edu- 
cators, and  an  Intemationid  Exhibit  of  educational  appliances  and  results,  in 
connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition  to  be  hold  in  Chicago  in  180.*> ; 
and  that  said  cf>mmittet»  report  to  this  Board  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  motion  wa*»  carried. 

The  Boiird  then  adjourned. 

T.  MARCELLUS  MARSHALL,  Secretarif  pro  (em. 
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SUMMARY  OP  TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  1889. 


Edwci  C.  Hkwitt,  Tbkar.,  w  Acoouirr  with  the  National  Educational  Amhooiation,  18D9-90. 


Dk. 

July  1, 1889,  final  balance  brought 
frrim  account  of  1888 

Rec'J  from  Llfe-Dtrector,  Nash- 
ville Board  of  Education $100  00 

Bec'd  from  Llfe-Membera,  Ed- 
mund W.  WriKht,  J.  J.  Keane. . .  40  00 

KecM  from  Annual  Mcmbernlilpe,    0,116  (H) 

Rec'd  from  InteroKt  on  permanent 

fund $1,86^  25 

RecM  from  !«ale  of  volumen  of 
ProceedingH 223  40 


Total. 


1889-90. 
PrlntinK  and  binding  proceeding!* 

$133  13  1 1      of  Nashville  meeting 

I  DlHtributlngvolumeH  to  members, 
'i  Freight  and  expreno  on  volumen 

(D.  C.) 

Secretary,    clerk,  and   other   ex- 
penoe«  in  preparing  and  Bui>er- 
6,256  00  '       YiHing  publication  of  Proceed- 
ings  

Ex])eiiH<M4  of  President  in  making 
arrangementj*  for   Nashville 

1,575  65    ,      meeting 

Special  exi>enHe(<  in  carrying  out 
$7,963  78  I       iirognmi  of  NaMhville  meeting. . 

-  -     z  I    stenographic  reiM>rt  of  Proceetl- 

ingt«  of  NiuthviUe  meeting 


Cb. 


$2,592  54 
341  01 

35  57 


181  55 
$3,160  67 


$530  50 
150  00 


HrmCABT  OK  ycar'h  buhinkmr. 

Total  receipt**  for  the  year  1889 $7,830  66 

Total  <lij*biir8^ment*<  for  the  year 5,607  07 

Net  proceeds $2,223  58 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  7,  1K9«». 
Thi!»  rep<»rt  (»f  the  Trea»«un»r  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1890,  luu«  be<>n  examlne<l,  and  approve<l. 


Ot»neral  exjiensen  of  the  Annocia- 
tion  :  Printing  membertthlp  cer- 
tiflcateK,  prognum*,  circulart), 
freight,  exprewt,  iMwtage,  innur- 
ance,  etc, 

Expense  of  Secretary  acc't  Nash- 
ville meeting:  Printing,  iKwt- 
age,  telegrami*,  clerks  and  sta- 
tionery, etc 

Expense  of  Treasurer  and  aiwist- 
ants,  postage,  tel(>grams,  etc . . . 

! 

I  Expense    of   the  several   IH»iMirt- 

I       ments,    vlr.:    Sui>erintendeno<>, 

'       $398:     Music.    $94.83:     Normal, 

$72.25:     Secondary    E<Iucution, 

$30.70:  ElemenUiry  and  Kln«ler- 

garten.  $10.45 

Spi>cial  appropriation  by  Board  of 

I      Directors  to  Secretary 

PreiMiring  and  ])ublishing  u  cla'^si- 
fled  list  of  the  Procee<llngs,  1870- 
1889 

Kent  of  safe  in  deiM>slt  vault 

Rent  of  dejK>slt4»ry 

Services « »f  cust*  Milan,  and  expense, 

freight,  express,  |H>stage,  etc. .. 

j    Chairman     BcMird    of     Trustees, 

I        i)ostage,   telegrams,  stationery, 

etc 


113  65 

794  15 


$203  37 


60  00 
92  45 


365  91 


$606  23 
5(N)  00 


$76  00 
15  00 
30  00 

46  88 


32  23 


1,106  23 


200  11 


Total  disbursements $5,607  07 

Amount  transfernMl  to  ]K>rmanent  fund 2,325  00 

Balance  carried  to  accmint  of  1890 31  71 


Total $7,963  78 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Herewith  the  Board  of  Trustees  present  their  fourth  annual  rejwrt,  show- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  the  permanent  finid  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  the  amount  of  the 
permanent  fund  was  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  (  $25,000). 

In  the  Treasurer  s  annual  report  for  the  same  i)eriod  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing item:  "Amount  subject  to  transfer  to  the  jx^rmanent  fund,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars''  (81,750),  which  amount  was  then 
reserved  by  the  Trejisiirer  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise  during  the 
early  part  of  the  succeeding  year. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  calendar  vear  it  wsis  found  that  from  the  amount 
i*eserved  as  above  stated  there  could  be  transferred  to  the  jx^mianent  fund  the 
sum  of  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($1,675)  from  the  receipts 
for  1888,  thus  making  the  amount  of  the  permanent  fund,  in  Dec<?mber,  1889, 
twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  (  $26,675  ). 

From  the  receipts  of  the  meeting  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1889,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  has  been  added  to  the  permanent  fund  by  one  life-directorship — 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  And  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  has  been  transferred  as  per  art.  IV,  sec. 
10  of  the  Constitution,  to  this  fund,  from  the  receipts  of  1889 ;  thus  making 
the  total  additions  to  the  fund  from  the  income  of  1889  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  (  $2,325). 

Amoufit  of  Pemianent  Fund, — The  })resent  amount  of  the  permanent  fund 
is  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  ($29,000).  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  is  invested  in  securities  as 
stated  in  the  certificate  hereunto  attached.  The  remaining  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars,  just  transferred  to  this  fund,  will  be  duly  invested 
at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity. 

Income  from  Inferesfy  ftc. — The  amount  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  as  interest  on  the  jKjnnanent  fund  wjis 
thirteen  hundred  fiftv-two  and  twentv-five  one-hundredths  dollai*s.  The  sum 
received  from  the  sale  of  volumes  of  Proceedings  during  the  same  period  wns 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  forty  one-hundredths  dollars  —  making  a 
total  of  one  thousand  fiva  hundred  seventv-five  and  sixty-five  one-hundredths 
dollars  from  these  two  sources,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  Treasurer's  re- 
j)ort  of  receipts  for  this  period. 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund,  as  j)rovided  by 
art.  IV,  sec.  10  of  the  Constitution,  "shall  l)e  used  cxchisivcly  in  paying  the 
cost  of  publishing  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Association." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  A.  Calkins, 

Z.    KiCHARDS, 

H.  I.  Tarbkll,  /■  Trtt4eeA. 

John  Eaton, 

Jam  EH  H.  Canpikld,  ex  officio,  ^ 


CERTIFICATE. 

This  is  to  certify'  that  1  have  examined  the  several  l>onds  and  securities  of 
the  "permanent  fund"  belonging  to  the  National  Educational  Association, 
now  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  I  found  the  said  securities  to 
consist  of  a  first  mortgage  for  three  thousand  dollars  (83,000)  (m  real  estate 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  with  a  jwlicy  of  fire  insurance  for 
?3,000;  of  a  county  refimding  bond  of  Seward  cminty,  Kansas,  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  (81,000);  also,  of  bonds  of  several  school  distncts  inthe8tate  of 
Kansas,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars  (822,588),  with  unmatured  coujMms  attac^hed  —  making  the  total 
amount  of  said  bonds  and  securities  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars  (826,588) ;  all  of  which  are  kept  in  the  safe-deposit  vault 
of  the  Niissau  Bank  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

New  Yokk,  June  24,  1890.  And.  J.  Rickoff,  Examiiwr, 
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SPELLING  REFORM. 


The  following  ivsol  lit  ions,  introdnc*(Ml  by  Mr.  Brewster  on  behalf  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Teaehers'  As.**ociati<ni,  were  referred  to  a  e<nnniittee  of  thni*. 
This  coniniitttH*  will  re|>ort  on  the  resolutions  at  the  niet^ting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  1891 : 

WhereoA^  The  nwd  of  spelling  refonn  is  very  generally  recojxnized;  and 

Wherroft,  The  Spelling  Reform  AHSociation  has  been  laboring  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  187B  upon  plans  for  an  amended  orthogra))hy:  and 

Whereas,  This  Spellinjif  Refonn  Associatitni  is  receiving  the  united  assistant**'  of 
the  philological  societies  of  both  America  and  England:  and 

Whereds.  The  i)ul)lic  schools  constitute  the  onlv  medium  wherebv  a  uniform  svs- 
tem  of  amended  ortlu)graphy  can  be  successfully  accomplished:  nnd 

Whereas,  The  possi])ility  of  accomplishing  a  successful  reform  t>f  spelling  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  German  States  in  the  last  decade:  nnd 

Whereas,  Some  questions  of  lan>^uage  aside  from  changes  of  spellinj^  demand 
general  attention:  therefore. 

Be  if  resolved  by  the  Nntionaf  EilKcatitnial  Ass<tciatinn  of  the  rniteil  States  t if  Amer- 
ica, at  the  session  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  A.  IK  ISfW,  1st.  That  we  recojjnize  the  j^real 
necessity  for  reformin>i^  Englisli  orthography. 

2d.  That  this  reform  should  be  uniform  throughout  all  En>i^lish-speaking  countries. 

3d.  That  we  recognize  and  approve  the  labors  of  the  Spelling  Reft>rm  Associa- 
tion. 

4tli.  That  we  desire  to  see  the  fruit  of  this  labor  developed  in  the  public  schools 
of  every  State  and  Territory  in  tliis  Union. 

5th.  That,  to  aid  in  developinj^  this  spellinjj^  reform  and  in  improving  the  English 
language  j^enerally,  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed  from  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Gth.  That  said  committee  be  autluirized  tt)  correspond  with  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  each  State  and  Territory,  requesting;  them  to  ur^e  the  Ignited  States 
Senators  and  Members  of  (Nmgress  of  their  respective  States  to  support  the  resolu- 
ticm  entitled  "House  of  Representatives  Mis.  Doc.  No.  7<»."  now  before  Conj^ress. 
prt»vidinj2f  for  the  adopti<m  of  amended  orthi>j;raphy  in  Government  printinjr. 

7th.  That  said  committee  be  further  authorized 'to  correspond  with  the  Spellinjij- 
Reform  .\ssociation  witli  reference  to  tlie  prei>aration  of  their  dictionary  of  amended 
orthoji^raphy.  and  with  reference  to  ])lans  for  the  introduction  of  some  such  diction- 
ary into  the  )>ublic  schools. 

Sth.  Thai  said  committee  be  further  autliorized  also  to  corresjuind  with  the  S]>ell- 
ing  Reft»rm  Association  and  with  tlie  American  Pliiloloj^ical  Society  with  reference 
to  the  practicability  of  or^anizinj;  an  international  ct)nferenc<^  to  consider,  not  only 
chanj^fes  of  spelling;,  but  also  other  needed  chanj^es  of  lanj;ua«jfe. 

t>th.  That  saiil  coiiuniitee  hv  requested  to  report  tlie  results  of  its  labors  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association. 

loih.  That  ouv  thousand  copies  of  these  rest»lutions.  and  a  like  number  of  copies 
of  the  "House  t>f  Rej>resentatives  Mis.  Dt)c.  No.  7(>,"  be  2)rinted  for  the  use  of  said 
committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIOiNS. 


To  the  Xationul  Eduattlonal  AHmcMtion: 
Your  CouimittxKi  on  Resolutions  respectftilly  rej)ort  as  follows: 

Resolred,  That  we  emphasize  the  need  of  an  earnest  study  of  the  whole  subject  of 
moral  training  in  schools,  to  the  end  that  greater  wisdom  and  skill  may  be  brought 
to  the  work  of  establishing  in  the  character  of  the  young  those  practices  and  princi- 
ples of  conduct  which  should  be  the  common  possession  of  all  good  men  of  whatever 
creed  or  belief. 

Rrsolred,  That  we  recommend  tlie  investigation  of  the  literature  and  methods,  of 
the  ^Vhite  Cross  movement,  as  likely  to  inspire  parents  and  teachers  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  purity  of  character. 

Resolved,  That  the  work  of  the  American  Humane  Education  Society  is  deserving 
of  our  hearty  indorsement  and  sympathy,  and  that  we  recommend  its  literature  as 
fostering  the  true  Christian  spirit  which  is  appearing  in  its  higher  and  completer 
manifestations  in  the  instituti(ms  of  this  country. 

Resolred,  That  the  needs  of  the  times  call  esi)ecially  for  a  teaching  of  the  true 
ethics  of  politics  in  our  schools,  and  for  encouraging  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  as 
an  essential  element  of  character  and  good-citizenship. 

Resoiretl,  That  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  state  and  society  for  the  con- 
dition of  those  children  who,  through  neglect,  grow  up  in  ignorance,  uselessness,  and 
vice:  that  the  scheme  of  education  should  actuallv  secure  to  every  child  at  least  cle- 
mentary  intellectual  and  moral  training,  and  in  certain  cases  the  knowledge  of  some 
u.'^eful  occupation:  that  we  fully  approve  judicious  legislation  and  philanthroj)ic 
effort  directed  to  these  ends. 

Rt'solred,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  and  heartily  commend  the  ])lans  of  Com- 
missioner Morgan  for  establishing  national  sclumls  for  them,  with  graded  courses 
of  instruction;  that  we  hail  it  as  a  sign  of  progress  in  American  civilization,  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  making  this  great  effort  to  educate  all  of  the  Indian 
race  for  future  citizenship,  and  that  we  j)ledge  our  cordial  support  as  educators. 

Resolred^  That  this  Association,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  educational  work  j>er- 
f(»rmed  by  the  land-grant  colleges,  heartily  indorses  the  movement  in  Congress  f<ir 
further  aid  of  these  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  imposing  import  duties  upon  b<M)ks. 
periodicals,  maps,  charts,  and  works  of  art  imported  into  tlie  United  States,  provided 
that  such  books,  etc.,  are  not  published  in  the  United  States,  and  that  all  books. 
periodicals,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  languages  other  than  English,  be  admitted  through 
our  ports  free  of  duty. 

ReHolrett,  That  we  express  our  unbounded  satisfaction  at  the  unmistakable  evidences 
of  healthy  educational  growth  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  our  delight  that,  in  all  its 
material  progre.ss,  it  has  not  neglected  that  which  stands  for  enlightened  citi/en«;liii). 
as  demonstrated  in  its  substantial  school  buildings  and  ample  educational  institu- 
tions. In  the  future  which  lies  before  it.  with  promise  (jf  such  wonderful  possibili- 
ties, may  it  hold  fast  to  the  truth  that  the  common  school,  carefully  guarded,  is  the 
surest  basis  of  real  prosperity. 
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Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  through  its  Governor, 
its  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  heads  of  its  State  educational  in- 
stitutions: to  the  fair  city  of  St.  Paul  through  its  municipal,  its  school  and  its  local 
authorities,  including  its  efficient  Local  Executive  Committee,  our  deep  appreciation 
of  the  courtesies  and  hospitality  so  generously  extended,  for  kind  words  of  welcome 
spoken,  for  kind  deeds  constantly  done.  This  expression  is  intended  to  include  all 
committees,  local  and  otherwise,  and  all  persons  who  have  contributed  to  the  full  dem- 
onstration of  this  hospitality,  and  who  have  secured  to  the  guests  of  St.  Paul  every 
attention  and  favor  within  her  power  to  give.  We  desire  to  compliment  the  local 
committees  upon  their  faithfulness  and  satisfactory  work.  We  thank  the  people  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul  for  a  hospitable  welcome  to  their  homes.  We  thank  the  officers 
of  the  churches,  schools  and  halls  for  accommodations  furnished.  We  thank  the  press 
for  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings,  and  many  courtesies  extended.  And 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Asrfl>ciation  goes  also  the  assurance  of  pleasant  memories  of  this 
meeting,  which  will  live  forever. 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  commend  the  skill  and  efficiency  with  which  the  Local 
Committee  of  this  city  has  bnjught  ttigether  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interest- 
ing exhibits  of  educational  work  ever  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered  to  such  of  the  railroad 
companies  of  the  country  as  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  securing  satisfactory  arrangements  for  transportation.  The  consideration 
of  the  question  proves  that  ours  is  a  great  country,  and  if  all  interests  have  not  been 
brought  to  a  single  understanding,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  Association  and 
its  officers  are  concerned,  everything  has  been  done  that  was  possible  to  secure  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  transport atitm  rates. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereljy  put  upon  record  our  appreciation  of  the  earnest  and 
untiring  work  of  the  officers  of  this  Association  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  to  a 
successful  completion  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting.  To  their  energy  and  in- 
telligent direction  its  great  success  is  largely  attributable.  To  the  genial  and  ac- 
complished President  is  especially  due  the  general  and  hearty  thanks  of  all  for  his 
promptness,  affability  and  efficiency  as  an  admirable  presiding  officer. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


To  the  Xational  Educational  Asi^ocuttion  : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Xational 
Council  of  Eihication,  the  Prerti<lent  thereof  begs  leave  to  I'ejKirt  a.s  follows, 
concerning  the  sesj?ion  which  ha.s  just  closed: 

The  Connuittee  on  City  Sch(^M>l  Systems  re|X)rted  through  E.  E.  White,  chair- 
man, upon  the  "Suix'rintendence  of  Schools  in  Cities;"  and  through  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  uiK)n  the  **  Business  of  City  iSchool  Systems." 

The  C(»mniitti.H3  on  Educational  Litemture  reportefl  through  W.  E.  Sheldon, 
chairman,  upon  **  Educational  Literature/' 

The  Committee  on  the  Education  of  (lirls  reported  through  John  Hancock, 
chairman,  upon  "Coeducation  of  the  Sexes." 

The  Committer*  on  Elementary  Education  ix.'iK)rted  through  N.  A.  Calkins, 
chairman,  ui>on  "  Essentials  in  Elementary  Educaticm.'* 

The  re]K)rts  were  ably  and  exhaustively  discusse<i. 

The  committees  on  Higher  p]ducation  and  on  Technical  PMucation  failed 
to  report. 

The  Council  has  suffeR-d  in  tlie  loss  bv  death  of  one  of  its  most  efficient  and 
valued  members,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  suitable  memorial, 
prepareil  and  read  by  N.  C.  Schaetter,  wa.s  entert^d  u|X)n  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council. 

Forty  councilors  weix?  in  attendance,  the  largest  number  yet  reached  in  the 
history  of  the  Council. 

All  of  which  is  resi)ectfully  submitted.  Sklim  H.  Peab()J)Y, 

Pi't^Mihnt  Xdfioiiaf  Coimcif  of  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


BLNATHAN  ELISHA  HIG-BEB.« 

Rfcv.  E.  E.  Hiohep:,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  was  bom  near  Burlin<rt<>ii,  Vt.,  April 
27, 1 830.  His  father  was  a  talented  and  influential  man  in  Vemiont.  He  sent 
his  son  Elnathan  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  gniduated  with 
honor.  He  removed  to  Pennsvlvania,  heeame  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Ohurch,  and  enten^d  the  Theolo^cal  Seminar}'  at  Mercersbnrg,  Penn.  After 
graduation,  he  wa^  licensed  to  preach  the  gosjK^l  bv  the  Maryland  ChissL*. 
He  Injcame  a  teacher,  and  princij)al  of  the  high  school  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Bethel,  Vt. 

He  again  went  to  Maryland,  and  preached  at  Emmetsburg;  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  Joshua  Mather. 

In  1M59  he  wa<  called  to  preach  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  wa^  apiM)inted  a  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  CJreek.  In  1862,  at  the  agi*  of  34,  he  was  called  to  be  the 
pa*<tor  of  Grace  Church,  Pittsburgh.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Schaff  in  the  dei)art- 
ment  of  Church  History  and  Exegesis. 

While  at  Mercersburg  he  became  an  imjK)rtant  factor  in  educational  work, 
(iov.  Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania,  appreciating  his  liigli  qualifications,  ap]>ointed 
him  State  Su|x?rintendent  of  Public  Schcnds;  which  ])osition,  in  ad<liti(m  to 
being  editor  of  the  P(')nn<ii1vanUt  School  Jourtml,  lie  continued  to  fill,  with 
succ(^«*  and  honor  to  himself,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wa<  calle<l  to 
pass  through  many  seven;  trials,  and  nuich  o])position,  but  with  honor  and 
succi^ss.  He  died,  after  a  short  sickness,  at  his  home,  in  Lancjister,  Pa., 
December  13,  1^«9. 

ROBERT  Or.  SAUNDBRSON. 

RoHKKT  (i.  SArMn:i{S()X  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  His  father  wa<  an 
Englishnuui,  his  mother  a  Seotchwonuui,  and  in  their  son  W(M*e  a<liiiirably  com- 
bined the  famous  and  intrepid  characteristics  of  both  noble  races.  Rnbeit  was 
early  de]»rived  of  his  father,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  English  army,  and  he 
therefore,  from  necessity,  <h?velo]K'd  very  early  that  in(lej)endenee  and  judgment 
that  made  him  seem  to  his  ass(K'iates  of  boyhood  and  manhood  as  of  greater 
aiiv  than  he  actuallv  wa^^.  Jiorn  in  1«S4^,  he  came  to  America  in  \>^(\~).  He 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  rider  at  the  English  Derby  and  in 
many  other  athletic  sports,  and  likewise  in  journalism,  by  <loing  superior  work 
on  the  stafi'  of  the  London  Times. 

*S«.M»  full  obituary  notice  In  tht*  ProcefdlnK*"  of  the  Nationul  Council  of  Education,  by  Nathan  C. 
SchafflTer,  Ph.  D, 
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On  his  arrival  in  America,  he  for  a  time  did  local-editor  work  on  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  being  an  exjiert  stenographer,  reiK)rted  the  sj)eeche8  of 
many  of  the  distinguished  public  iK)litical  oratoi-s  of  those  hot  political  cam- 
paigns. The^e  verbatim  reports  made  the  colunnis  of  the  Tribune  very  ]>()]>• 
nlar,  and  had  a  part  in  informing  the  great  public  of  the  arguments  of  these 
dislingiiislnnl  men,  the  makers  of  government.  From  New  York  he  came 
within  the  year  to  Linn  county,  Iowa,  and  cast  his  lot  among  the  |)eople  of 
this  State,  farming  for  a  year,  and  getting  thereby  well  ac(|uainted  with  the 
in<lustrial  chusses,  which  knowle<lge  was  afterwards  so  well  us(h1  in  his  work 
JUS  a  public-schiM)!  sui)erint^ndent,  enabling  him  to  wisely  jn<lge  of  their  Uinnh 
and  l)est  interest^^  when  g(;tting  an  education. 

^^r.  Saundei"son  liecame  a  student  at  the  State  I'nivei'sitv  of  Iowa,  and 
gnuluated  from  there  in  1872.  As  a  student  he  took  extraordinary  rank  in 
lea<lership,  and  betnmHl  U)  the  faculty  tliat  he  wtus  a  man  whose  coming 
career  wouhl  have  marked  effect.  The  students  of  those  days,  of  whom  the 
writer  wa<  one,  well  remember  the  tiery  zeal  of  his  public  addressees,  the  en- 
thusiju*im  with  which  he  alwavs  defended  truth,  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
all  public  ijuestions  in  nmttt^rs  pertaining  to  the  University,  the  State,  ami  the 
Nation. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  accepte<l  the  principalship  of  the  Burlington 
high  sch(M)K  and  miule  such  a  nuirked  success  in  bringing  that  sch(M)l  into  a 
g(MKl  nt]mtation  and  in  improving  the  interest  in  the  same  amcmg  the  patnms, 
that  he  was  elected  city  sujxjrintendc^nt  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  in 
1H7.*»  iK'gan  a  work  with  which  he  remained  connecte<l  until  his  d(^ath.  As  a 
su]icrintendent  he  made  the  Burlington  schools  the  noble  institutions  they 
an\  and  gave  them  a  rc»putation  that  hju^  elicited  the  admiraticm  of  all  who 
ever  knew  him  and  learned  his  inteix»st  in  }>ublic  education  and  jniblic^  Prog- 
ress and  improvement. 

As  a  worker  in  the  State  Teachers*  Association  ho  Inis  had  no  superior.  In 
l^T'^  he  iviu\  his  fii"st  pajKM*  before  that  body,  on  the  '*  l<»wa  High  School." 
This  j)ap<T  wjis  the  pa|H*r  of  that  session,  and  bnmght  more  good  ivsult,<  than 
all  others  cond>ine<l,  since  it  wa<  a  critical  period  in  seccmdary  education,  and 
this  pa{H.T  was  of  the  character  and  kind  that  enabled  many  comnuinities  to 
take  its  clear  statements  and  apply  them  to  the  founding  an<l  (levelo])ing  of 
a  high  school  for  their  children.  There  was  no  more  ardent  defender  of  the 
public  high  school  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  possibly  no  one  ever  did  more  to 
})r(»tect  the  infant  institution  or  to  further  its  inti'rests.  In  1M7JK  at  Inde- 
IK'ndenc(»,  he  wa<ch«)sen  presid(Mit  of  the  State  Association,  and  at  the  coming 
session  in  Des  Moines  in  1^<H(),  jio  (lelivere<l  the  president's  addi-ess,  which 
wiL"*  one  of  the  abk»st  and  most  far-reaching  pa]K'rs  ever  prepari'd  for  the  As- 
sociation, and  at  that  time  wcr^  Ix^gun  certain  agencies  that  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced Iowa  educationally  and  have  had  nnich  to  do  with  her  present  high 
standing. 

A.s  a  memlH»r  of  the  Educational  Council,  as  an  institute  instructin-,  and  as 
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a  man  of  aftkirs,  Mr.  Sainulerson  has  always  boon  a  leader.  His  leiulership 
wa8  so  rt»e^guizo(l  in  his  homo  city,  and  his  honorable  dealing  and  faithfulnet«» 
was  so  marked,  that  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  serions  op|K)sition. 
His  teaehei-ft  were  all  stron^dy  attached  to  him,  and  could  call  him  "their 
friend,  co-worker,  and  honored  suiK»rintendent."  They  knew  that  he  was  the 
sincere  friend  of  eveiy  one  of  them,  and  they,  as  a  nmrk  of  personal  resiH»ct, 
attended  his  funeral  in  a  bodv.  What  a  tribute  to  a  numV  memor\'  and 
character  to  have  ei^hty-i*i|:ht  associates,  those  that  had  worked  for  years 
under  his  guidance  and  with  his  symj)athy,  to  ^o  collectively  to  liL*  fiuieral, 
genuine  mourners  of  his  untimely  death,  feeling  that  in  his  demise  they  had 
lost  one  of  the  best  friends  this  world  ever  gave  them,  knowing  that  he  did, 
during  life,  all  that  he  j)ossibly  could  to  benefit  them  and  further  their  int4?r- 
ests.  In  no  other  way  could  they  have  so  stn)ngly  indicated  their  "high  i\\y- 
preciatiim  of  the  Christian  character  of  their  friend.  He  was  one  of  nature's 
noblemen  —  noble  Iwcausc*  of  the  exalted  purjwse  and  principle  which  under- 
lay and  |)ermeated  his  every  act.'' 


MISS  MATILDA  H.  ROSS. 

Miss  ^r.  H.  Ross  died  in  ^lav,  1890,  in  the  citv  of  St.  Paul.  In  rears 
j)a«t,  she  was  a  very  successftil  teacher  in  prinuir}'  schools.  She  was  engjiged 
as  an  institute  instnictor  in  Ohii^,  and  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  schools  in  Chicago,  under  the  care  (»f  the  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. This  position  she  filled  with  great  efficiency.  She  limdly  resigned 
this  position  to  enter  upon  institute  work  —  her  chief  pur])ose  being  to  intro- 
duce kindergarten  methods  into  primary  schools.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  wiu*  principal  of  the  Nonnal  I)e])nrtnient  of  Alnui  College,  Michigan. 

She  had  been  in  poor  health  for  over  a  year,  and  had  spent  several  months 
in  St.  Paul  with  the  hoi)e  of  recovenng  her  usual  j)hysical  vigor.  She  left  in 
manuscri])t  two  books  whicli  are  soon  to  be  published.  One  of  thesis  books 
wnll  Ik*  a  collection  of  aj>horisms. 


"WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  A.M. 

I  Prei'\uki>  by  Geo.  A.  McFari-.\nd.  J 

William  Mitchkll  was  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  received  his  education 
in  that  State,  lie  was  for  a  time  a  j)U])il  of  that  *' noble  Konmn,"  Lorin  An- 
drews. He  Ix^gan  teaching  at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  from  Keny(m 
College.     From  this  institution  he  also  received  the  degree  (►f  Master  of  Arts. 

After  graduation  he  was  superintendent  of  the  jmblic  schools,  succ(?ssively, 
of  Newark,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Columbus,  in  all  of  which  places  he  was  very 
successful  in  laying  out  courses  of  study,  grading  })nj)ils,  selecting  teachers, 
and  in  all  the  various  duties  incident  to  his  position.     The  school  system  of 
Ohio  was  then  in  a  formative  state;  and  in  all  educational  councils  where  it* 
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improvement  was  considered,  William  Mitchell  bore  an  honorable  part.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  of  quick  and  accurate  i)erce])tion  of  the 
value  of  educational  forces,  and  was  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the  details 
of  school  management  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  Possessed  of  those 
elements,  he  was  always  a  center  of  educational  influence,  and  a  significant 
factor  in  the  making  of  the  Ohio  school  system.  He  heli)ed  to  organize  the 
Ohio  Educati(mal  Association,  and  was  an  early  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational  Association. 

After  leaving  Columbus,  he  was  associated  with  I^rof.  John  Ogden  in  a 
normal-school  venture  at  Worthington,  and  was  finally  jmncipal.  He  now  did 
valuable  service  f(;r  education  in  Ohio  in  his  cfibrt  to  induce  the  State  to  take 
control  of  his  institution  and  establish  a  system  of  normal  schools;  but  the 
conservatism  of  Ohio  Ix^gislatures  always  defeated  his  movement,  and  Ohio 
is  to-dav  one  of  the  few  States  having  no  free  normal  schools  in  the  educa- 
tional  system.  The  normal  school  had  bec*n  founded  on  too  broad  and  sub- 
stantial  a  basis  to  l)e  maintained  as  a  private  enteqn-ise.  He  was  too  much 
a  hater  of  shams,  too  thorough  and  sincere,  to  make  it  an  institution  to  supply 
the  popular  denumd  for  cheap  and  superficial  education ;  so  the  venture  pnA'cnl 
a  failure. 

In  1802  jis  Captain  of  a  wmipany  in  the  96th  Ohio  Regiment  he  led  twenty- 
three  of  the  twenty-six  boys  then  in  his  school  old  enough  to  bear  arms,  into 
the  sen^ice  of  their  country.  Hereafter  he  was  known  throughout  Ohio  as 
Captain  Mitchell. 

In  1878  he  abandoned  school  work  an<l  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Cleve- 
land; but  his  predilection  to  educational  work  wjls  irresistible,  and  he  was 
often  in  the  field  a*<  institute  instructor,  and  during  the  next  ten  yean?  worked 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State  in  that  (ra})acity. 

He  removed  to  Dakota  in  1883,  an<l  settle<l  in  Fargo  in  the  practice  of  law. 
His  reputation  as  an  educator  followed  him  here.  He  was  s(jon  selected  a 
member  of  the  city  school  board,  and  till  his  death  was  president  of  that 
body.  He  frecjuently  declined  the  office  of  county  su|)erintendent  of  schools 
in  Cjls^  county,  the  most  important  county  in  the  Territory;  but  permitted 
hinhself  to  do  institute  work  in  various  parts  of  North  Dakota. 

In  188()  he  yielded  to  his  inclination  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
su}K^rintendent,  and  was  reelected  in  1888.  In  this  new  county,  with  moiv 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools  under  his  supervision,  his  work  wa<  very 
arduous,  but  his  great  organizing  ability,  together  with  his  abundant  (Hnnnum- 
sense,  s<K)n  placed  the  sch(K»ls  of  the  county  in  the  front  rank.  Jn  addition 
to  hL;  official  duties  at  home,  he  wtb?  fretjuently  called  to  other  counties  to  aid 
in  institute  work.  Thb*  work  extended  his  acquaintance  to  all  parts  of  the 
State.  He  it  wjis  who  called  the  first  nun^ting  of  the  North  Dakota  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  that  organization. 

When  North  Dakota  became  a  State,  in  1^^89,  he  was  elected  the  first  State 
Superintendent.     The  new  constitution  j)royided   that  the  fii-st  l^^gislature 
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should  enact  a  new  scIhh)!  law.  U}m)ii  Siii)erintendent  Mitchell  devolved  the 
lalx>r  of  preparation.  He  iinine<liati?ly  located  at  Bismarck,  and  entere<l  u|xm 
the  work.  There  he  sj^ent  the  fall  and  winter.  He  wa.**  obliged  to  keep  up 
his  regular  office  work,  and  this,  with  consultation  with  members  of  the  J>»gi»- 
lature,  and  attendanct*  ujK)n  the  legislative  c(nnmittees  on  education,  confer- 
ences with  executive  officers,  attendance  at  institutes  and  the  State  educational 
meetings,  corR*siMjn deuce  with  friends  of  education,  both  within  and  without 
the  State,  made  a  work  t^)o  exacting  for  liis  nen'ous  system.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  legislative  session  he  wjis  worn  out,  and  uiK)n  returning  one  night, 
he  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease*,  in  the  early  ])art  of  1M9(),  at  the  age  of 
sixtv-five. 

His  wju*  a  busy  life;  most  of  it  given  to  the  cause*  of  education.  He  was 
a  man  of  unyielding  j)uri>ose.  He  knew  hunuui  natuix*  well,  and  knew  the 
})ivsent  educational  needs  of  his  State.  His  knowledge  (»f  law,  and  cs]K*cially 
of  sch(K)l  law  and  its  ap]>lication  and  administration,  enabled  him  to  draft  a 
law  for  North  Dakota,  one  of  the  best  in  the  count rv.  He  wju*  a  man  of 
clear,  broad  views,  and  was  always  strong  in  the  defense  of  the  right.  Few 
can  realize  the  niagnitude  of  the  work  he  accomplished,  or  the  difficult ic*s  he 
overcame  in  his  effort  U)  give  to  the  connnonwealth  of  North  Dakota  a  system 
of  school  laws  that  would  aid,  and  not  ix»tard  her  educational  ]>rogit»ss.  The 
school  law  of  that  State  will  stand  ju*  his  most  jK'rnuinent  and  honorable 
monument. 

BD"WABD  OLSON,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

(  Phkparki)  by  Geo.  A.  McF\blani>.  1 

Edwaki)  ()i><f)X  was  born  near  Hanuir,  Norway,  in  Weldre,  the  annex  to 
the  |)arish  of  Kingsaker,  (»n  the  2J)th  of  August,  1^47,  and  die<l  at  Minncaj)olis, 
in  the  Tribune-buihling  fire,  November  -SO,  l^<89. 

He  wtu<  a  diix»ct  descen<hint  of  the  ancient  Vikings;  and  their  rugged  force 
of  character,  boundless  energy  and  strong  body  an<l  brain  were  rej)roduc(Ml  in 
him.  He  wits  a  striking  example  of  the  >tr(mg  Scandinavian  nature;  luir- 
tunnl  in  our  free  schools,  and  touched  and  modified  by  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions  and  culture.  The  familv  consisted  of  five  children,  of  which  he 
was  the  youngest,  his  only  brother  bidng  the  Hon.  S.  E.  Olson,  of  Minneap- 
olis. His  early  life  and  scliool  training  were  the  samo  as  that  of  other  Nor- 
woirian  bovs  of  the  more  comfortable  rural  classes.  As  a  child,  1k»  was  slow 
an<l  dull  rather  than  otherwise. 

His  father  was  a  contractor  and  builder,  and  a  man  of  liberal  thought. 
Accordingly,  his  mind  turne<l  to  America  as  offering  b(»tter  opj)ortunities,  and 
in  l'S')M  he  emigrated  with  his  family,  s(»ttling  in  LaCrosse  county,  Wisconsin. 
Here  the  boy  worked  u})on  the  farm,  and  received  such  educational  training 
as  the  countrv  schools  of  those  times  afforded.  One  wintcM*,  during  a  ivvival 
service  in  their  vicinity,  he  was  converted,  and  with  the  n\<t  of  the  Olson 
family  united  with  the  Baptist  church.     His  brother,  who  was  now  in  busi- 
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ii«*t«,  suggested  the  ministn'  as  a  life-work,  and  to  this  end  proix)sed  to  aid 
him  in  getting  an  education.  The  next  autumn,  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  he 
entereil  the  preparaton^  department  of  Beloit  College,  where  he  remained 
three  vears.  In  1869  he  entered  the  Fi*e:<hman  cla*^  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  graduated  >\ith  his  class  in  1M78.  As  a  student  he  was  a  plod- 
der, but  he  always  4)l(xlded  to  a  puq)ose.  He  wa«  always  careful,  thoughtful, 
accurate,  and  logical,  and  grew  steadily  and  constantly  toward  a  splendid 
scholai*ship. 

After  graduation  he  went  abroad,  and  spent  a  year  each  in  study  at  Halle, 
(rottingen,  and  Paris.  He  l)ecame  j)roficient  in  French  and  German.  In 
1H7(>  his  Alma  Afater  ccmferred  ujKjn  him  the  degi"ee  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
a  year  later  called  him  U)  the  chair  of  MiMieni  Languages.  In  1877  he  also 
graduated  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

His  mind  gradually  turned  from  the  ministry  to  teaching,  as  his  life-work; 
and  his  ta.^t€s  inclining  him  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture, he  WJL*  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  in  1879,  ujx)n  the  ixjsignation 
of  Dr.  Boise.  He  became  a  profound  luid  enthusiastic  scholar  in  that  de- 
partment, and  a  recognized  authority  among  the  scholars  of  this  country.  He 
also  reached  out  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  English,  French,  German, 
and  other  Euro[)ean  languages  and  literatures,  and  was  among  the  foremost  in 
the  study  and  exposition  of  the  literature  of  his  native  land. 

He  luu*  sjxjnt  the  summer  of  recent  yeai's  its  Homeric  teacher  and  lecturer 
in  the  Chautau<iua  faculty.  Here  his  actjuaintance  and  fame  as  an  educator 
became  national.  In  1884  he  was  one  of  three  delegates  from  the  Assembly 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  under  the  patnmage  of  the 
King  of  Norway.  It  is  related  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  C(mgress 
who  could  use  with  ease  any  of  the  various  languages  re])resented. 

In  18Kj  Kalanuizoo  College  conferred  u]K>n  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  in  1887  he  was  called  to  the  pn^idency  of  the  University  of 
Dakota,  at  Vermillion.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  institu- 
tion. It  had  been  established  by  legislative  act  several  years  befor(\  but  he 
found  it  jHM)rly  organized  and  e([uip])ed,  with  small  attendance,  and  doing  a 
gratle  of  work  but  little,  if  any,  above  the  grade  of  an  academy.  The  prog- 
H'ss  of  the  institution  had  long  been  ham|XTe<l  by  the  control  of  meix?  j)re- 
ten<lers  or  tyros.  It  at  <mce  responded  to  the  touch  of  a  nituiter  hand.  He 
im;>roved  the  course;  of  study,  raised  the  standard  ijf  re(iuirement,  reorganized 
an<l  enlargi^d  the  faculty,  and  in  two  years  and  a  half  left  an  institution  with 
an  attendance  above  five  hundred,  with  full  clit^ses  frnni  j)re])arat()ry  to  senior, 
and  a  fine  faculty  of  twenty-five  membei*s;  a  university  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  in  its  .standard  of  scholai-shi])  ciiallenging  comparison  with  any  in 
the  country.  There  is  no  instance  in  history  of  sudi  a  ivmarkable  upbuild- 
ing.  So  long  as  this  institution  shall  endure  it  will  stand  ib»  a  j*plendid  monu- 
ment to  his  genius,  his  character,  his  energy,  and  self-sacrifice. 
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Such  is  a  hajstv  record  of  his  life,  which  he  brieflv  summarized  to  a  friend,  as 
follows :  "At  nine  years  of  age  I  was  a  Norwegian  boy  ;  at  nineteen  I  was  pre- 
paring for  college  in  a  Western  State ;  at  twenty-nine  I  wa.s  a  college  professor ; 
at  thirty-nine  I  was  president  of  an  American  university.*' 

During  his  presidency,  Dr.  Olson  gave  instniction  in  philosophy.  Splen- 
did as  was  his  success  in  organization  and  administration,  teaching  was  his 
chosen  work.  Probably  no  teacher  in  this  countr}',  except  Mark  I{o])kins, 
had  a  more  beneficent  influence  upon  the  lives  of  his  pu])ils.  He  won  and 
held  their  estei»m  by  his  evident  pur{K)se  to  do  them  g(X)d.  This  thought  was 
with  liim  in  everv  effort.  "The  voutli  of  Dakota  deserve  the  l>est,"  he  was 
always  saying.  His  effort  was  for  them,  not  for  liimself.  He  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  large  num.  As  was  fittingly  said  of  (Ten.  Garfield,  "He  stood  four 
square  to  every  >\ind  that  blows."  He  was  strong  and  im]>osing  in  presence. 
Once  seen  he  was  never  forgotten.  The  strong  lines  of  his  face  antl  somewhat 
stooped  body  told  of  the  ])rotracted  hard  work  of  the  thinker.  His  mind  Wiis 
large  and  strong  and  liberal.  He  was  always  ])hilos()phical  and  practical. 
He  was  larger  than  sect  and  party ;  hence  never  partisan.  He  once  sai<l, 
"Now,  partisanship,  juire  and  simple,  whether  in  church,  or  in  }>olitics,  or  in 
society,  or  in  college,  is  puerile  and  absurd.  Party  shibboleths  strike  no  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  has  a  work  to  do  in  the 
world.**  His  greatness  was  always  temj)ered  by  the  cluirm  of  sim])licity. 
Seldom  is  there  such  a  blending  of  the  finer  traits.  With  great  virtues  there 
are  often  grievous  faults.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Olson.  He  was  a  symmetrical, 
full-rounde<l  man.  This  was  the  realization  of  his  own  ambition.  While  a 
student  at  Beloit,  one  evening  of  the  debating  society  wa.<  devoted  to  the  ex- 
preSv^ion  o'f  a  purpose  in  life.  Each  student  named  his  chosen  work  and  an- 
nounced what  he  hojx»d  to  accomplish.  Olson's  turn  came  at  last,  and  he 
rose  and  simply  said:  "I  intend  to  nuike  a  man  of  myself.''  This  was  the 
text  of  his  life.  How  splendidly  he  expounded  it.  (Ireat  a**  he  wa^  as  scholar, 
teacher,  preacher,  and  president,  his  real  greatness  lay  in  what  he  was  and 
w^hat  he  had  lived ;  he  was  greater  in  character  than  achievement.  He  Ih»- 
lieved  in  study,  in  discipline,  and  in  culture,  and  trust e<l  nothing  to  luck  or 
to  genius.  Through  all  his  life  breathes  that  strong  Norse  sentiment,  **  I  will 
find  a  wav  or  make  it." 

The  effort  of  his  life  and  work  was  to  imbue  young  men  with  the  s])irit  of 
that  sentiment,  an<l  to  lifl  them  above  things  h)w,  sordid  and  nuitcrialistic. 
No  man  ever  sacrifice<l  more  generously  for  the  welfare  (►f  othci's.  His  helj)- 
ful  hand  was  extended  to  every  struggling  young  man,  and  liis  jmi'se  was 
always  ojkmi  to  the  needy.  Many  a  student  wa'^  kej)t  in  school  because  Dr. 
Olson  ])aid  the  bills,  though  often  the  student  knew  it  not.  The  beneficence 
of  his  life  wa*«  a  holy  insj)iration.  Much  as  he  did  for  education,  his  own 
pun%  unselfish,  Christian  manhoo<l  was  his  greatest  gift  to  humanity. 

The  strong  elements  of  his  character  and  work,  and  the  high  reganl  in 
which  he  is  held  in  South  Dakota,  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following 
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extract  fn)ra  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  occasion  of 
his  sudden  death : 

"In  the  nntimely  and  sadden  death  of  Dr.  Edward  C)l8on,  President  of  the  State 
I^niYersity  of  South  Dakota,  the  Board  of  Trustees  realize  that  they  have  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss.  Under  his  wise  management  the  school  has  been  thoroughly 
organized,  a  splendid  faculty  gathered,  and  the  buildings  filled  to  overflowing  with 
earnest  students,  whose  numbers  are  constantly  increasing.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
without  a  superior  in  power  to  interest,  instruct  and  insi)ire  enthusiasm,  so  that  the 
Htudent's  life  and  work  became  a  delight,  and  those  who  took  their  studies  because 
they  must,  continued  them  from  desire.  In  scholarship,  accurate,  thorough;  yet  his 
education  was  to  him  an  atmosphere  and  not  a  burden.  It  was  the  spiritual  essence 
of  his  being.  In  temperament  he  was  genial,  abounding  in  humor;  in  sensibilities, 
Christian.  There  were  none  whose  sorrows  he  did  not  share:  there  were  none  whose 
troubles  he  did  not  make  his  own.  Ambitious  to  be  wise  and  useful,  he  was  by  na- 
ture and  instinct  the  patron  of  every  studious  youth;  many  of  whom  have  been  gen- 
erously aided  from  his  purse  and  encouraged  by  his  experience.  As  a  gentleman  he 
was  without  a  superior;  as  a  Christian,  humble,  devout,  spiritual,  catholic.  Words 
fail  to  express  our  personal  loss,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  his  place  can  be  fully 
fiUed." 

Z.  Richards,  Chalnnan. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 


[Note. — Thi«  committee  consirited  of  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  chairman,  A.  P.  Marble. 
W.  E.  Sheldon.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  and  John  Eaton.  Tlie  written  report  was  read  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  chairman,  and  wan  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
volume  of  Proceedingfl.  It  never  came  into  the  i)os8e8Mon  of  the  r*ecretHry.  and  can- 
not now  be  found.     The  following  synopsis  of  its  contents  is  made  by  the  chairntan.  | 

The  following  w  the  sui)stance  of  the  rejMjrt  of  the  Coinniittco  of  Directoi-s 
of  the  Xatioiial  Educational  Association  prc^sented  at  St.  Paul,  concvrnin;;: 
jK^nnanont  location  and  permanent  Secivtarv : 

lf»t.  That  the  ^*e^isi()n^i  of  the  Nati(»nal  Educational  A.ssociation  Ik*  not  fixed 
in  any  one  place  for  the  ])i'esent. 

2d.  That  a  Sc^civtarv  I)e  chos<?n  for  thrive  years,  subject  to  appnjval  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees:  that  he  i*eceive  a  salary  of  i?»*?,0()()  a  year;  that  he  o|)en 
a  permanent  office  in  Washin^^on,  1).  (\,  in  close  connection  with  the  National 
Buivau  (»f  Education. 

The  n'lMjrt  was  si^ied  by  all  the  membeiv  of  the  connnittee,  with  a  (pudi- 
lication  rcs|H*cting  the  j)ro|M>sed  salary  on  the  part  of  (icnend  Eaton.  The 
Directors  deferivd  action  on  the  rej)ort  fnr  one  year. 

Edwin  C  IIkwktt,  (litiivmnn. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HENRY  BARNARD  FUND. 


Honn'  Barnard,  turuing  his  eightieth  year,  friend  and  co-hihorer  with 
Horaiv  Mann,  ranks  next  after  Mann  as  the  great  reformer  in  our  education. 
He  did  a  great  work  for  Rhode  Ishind  and  Connecticut,  in  reforming  the 
public  sch<K)L<,  and  then  devoted  his  life  and  a  considenible  fortune  to  the 
tiwk  of  j)roviding  access  to  the  gn?at  works  on  education  in  all  languages,  hv 
tnuislations  into  English.  Jle  printe<l  and  i)ul)lished  thirty-one  large  vol- 
uuMV  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages  each,  containing  the  choicest  and  most 
instnictive  parts  of  educational  literaturt*,  with  the  result  of  siiiking  his  for- 
tune of  8o(),000  in  his  attempt  to  provide  so  numiticently  for  Amencan 
teaclw^rs. 

His  work  is  done:  but  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  in  his  old  age  by  debts 
and  mortgages  to  a  vexatious  degn?e. 

TIm*  suggestion  has  been  nuide,  and  seconde<l  by  many  of  our  iK'st  and  most 
influential  t(^acher>«,  to  form  a  sort  of  stock  company  and  purchase  the  platt»s 
of  the  American  Journal  of  E<bication  (thirty-one  volumes),  and  then'by  se- 
cun^  the  two  goo<l  results  uf  relieving  the  noble  man  fnnn  the  pinchings  of 
|)overty,  and  at  the  same  time  saving  the  stcreoty|)e  jjlatcs  of  the  thirty-one 
volumes  of  the  Journal  from  the  melting-jK»t. 

Mr.  Barnard  hna  rt^printed  separate  articles  and  tivatises  from  the  plates  of 
his  jounud,  in  all  fifty-two  volumes  of  treatises  and  one  thousand  ])amphlet<, 
containing  s<*parate  articles. 

He  has  on  hand  in  his  hous(>  at  Hartford,  vohimes  of  the  Journal  aln»a<lv 
])rinte<l,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  Sir),()()(),  counting  at  half  retail  price;  and 
also  other  })rintt*d  matter  to  the  amoujit  of  from  $r),000  to  610,()()().  The 
plates,  which  would  cost  at  pi-eseut  prices  S»'5(),()()0  to  make,  swell  the  total  of 
aA<ets  to  Sr)(),()()().' 

It  is  j)ro]M)sed  to  turn  this  all  over  to  the  Barnanl  Ivlucational  Company 
for  S2.'),()0(),  the  stock  U)  be  raided  by  the  sale  of  one-dollar  shares. 

The  company  pn)poses  to  i.ssue  these  oncMlollar  shares  to  all  who  will  take 
them,  crach  jx^rson  buying  one  shaiv  or  iu<  many  a.<  he  ]>leases;  the  shares  to 
have  the  following  ])rivileges: 

(a  )  ( )ne  share  entitles  its  purchju^u*  t(»  a  <liscount  of  2o  ])er  cent,  in  purchas- 
ing any  <»f  the  Henry  Barnard  publications. 

(/;)  Five  shaivs  entitle  the  })urchiu<er  to  a  discount  of  one-third  from  retail 
])rices. 

(c)  Fifty  shares  entitle  the  ])urchii<er  to  40  j)er  cent,  discount. 

{tl)  One  hundred  shares  entitle  the  purchius<*r  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent. 
and  a  directorship  in  the  comj)any. 

For  shares,  or  further  information,  apply  to  Professor  Andrew  J.  KickottJ 
40  West  Fiflv-ninth  street,  New  York  Citv.  W.  T.  Hakkis. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS. 


To  Mr,  J,  H,  Otnfieldy  PrcMdent  of  the  Xntwnnf  Educational  Afitfociation: 

Dear  8ir:  I  liavc  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  tlie  re|K)rt  of  the  Sjwcial 
Committees  on  the  Educational  Exhibit  held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Educational  A<woeiati(m  at  St.  Paul,  Julv  4-11, 1890.  Thev  include  that  of 
Mr.  Geor^  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  on  "General  School  Work'*;  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  8abin,  of  Iowa,  on  "Manual  Training*';  that  of  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Car- 
ter, of  New  York,  on  "Color  and  Form";  that  of  Miss  Amelia  (■.  Fnichte,  of 
Missouri,  on  "Drawing*';  and  that  of  Miss  Josephine  C.  Jx)cke,  of  Illinois,  on 
"  Kindergarten." 

Each  of  the  great  educational  exhibits,  beginning  with  that  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  187G,  has  had  its  own  individual  excellence,  and  each  has  con- 
tributed in  ite  full  mcasuix^  to  the  stimulation  of  educational  thought  and  the 
imj)rovement  of  educational  practices. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  them  all  was  more  carefully  planned  than  that  hehl  at 
8t.  Paul.  In  the  circular  sent  out  to  exhibitors  by  the  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  it  wius  said : 

*'  In  place  of  the  ^rent  iiiaHH  of  mntter  usually  incident  to  National  Ansociation 
exhibits,  it  is  desired  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  comprising  as  few 
objects  as  possible,  yet  clearly  illustrating  the  course  and  kind  of  work  being  done 
in  the  progressive  schools  of  our  country  along  the  following  lines: 

"  1.  DitAwiNO.-  Work  done  in  light  and  shade  and  in  color  is  especially  solicited, 
but  exhibitors  are  invited  to  show  enough  other  work  to  illustrate  their  courses  of 
study. 

"2.  Industrial  Wobk  and  Manual  Tbaining. — A  progressive  series  of  different 
exercises  in  (<i)  paper,  (b)  cloth,  (<•)  clay,  {d)  wood,  or  (e)  metal. 

"3.  Domestic  Economy. 

**4.  Gkoobapht  and  Elementaby  Science.- -Devices,  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
the  better  presentation  and  understanding  of  these  subjects  in  grades  below  the 
high  school. 

"Anyone  willing  to  aid  in  such  an  exhibition  is  asked  to  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"ja)  Send  no  duplicate  specimens. 

"{h)  Indicate  clearly  the  purj)ose  of  the  exercise  or  appliance,  and  the  year  of  the 
school  course  in  which  it  is  used. 

"(c)  If  the  work  extends  through  successive  years,  arrange  it  in  groups  accord- 
ingly. 

"(d)  Remember,  the  purpose  is  not  to  show  a  mass  of  work,  but  to  illustrate  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  different  courses  of  study. 

"  (e)  Do  not  send  exhibits  in  other  lines  of  work  than  those  mentioned  above  with- 
out first  consulting  the  committee.^' 

The  connuittee  also  gave  \Qry  8i)ecific  information  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
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tables  and  racks  which  would  be  provided  for  exliibitors,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  mounting  and  preparing  si)ecimens  of  work. 

The  result  was  an  exceedingly  well  arranged  exhibit  of  such  products  of 
the  sch(K)I  as  it  is  jHJSsible  to  show  without  the  })re^sence  of  the  pupils  them- 
solve**. 

Though  not  large,  it  was  typical,  and  so,  illustrative.  It  was  not  only  at- 
tractive to  the  general  on-looker,  but  wiis  so  selected  as  to  furnish  material  for 
careful  study  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  lines  of  work  exhil)ited.  In 
it  one  could  find  the  instnict(n-*s  aim  and  the  means  by  which  he  ])roix>sed  to 
realize  it,  together  with  the  finished  product  which  was  the  measure  of  his  de- 
gree of  success. 

A  beautifully  printed  "Exhibits  Directory,''  furnished  to  visitors  at  the 
door,  pn)ved  of  the  greatest  convenience  in  enabling  them  U^  find  their  way 
fn)m  building  to  building  and  from  room  Ui  room. 

The  territory  represented  in  the  exhibit  was  large,  ext<»nding  fnmi  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  to  Portland,  Oregon ;  from  Florida,  Mississipj)i  and  Tennessee  to 
Miniiesota  and  Wisconsin.  In  eiich  of  the  lines  of  work  solicited  bv  the  com- 
niittet*  a  full  showing  was  made. 

No  l)etter  drawing  has  been  seen  at  any  of  the  previous  exhibits;  and 
nothing  better  illustrated  the  value  of  exhibits  in  general  than  the  serious 
discussions  carried  on  by  teachers  of  <lrawing,  in  the  presence  of  one  another's 
Work.  A  dwtinguished  biologist,  who  exj)ects  all  of  his  j)U])ils  to  draw  what 
they  see,  ha«  noticed  that  those  who  come  to  him  witliout  any  pn»vious  train- 
in;^  in  drawing  do  quite  as  well  aufl  even  l)etter  than  those  who  have  had 
instniction  in  drawing  in  public  schools.  He  finds  that  the  latter  are  ccmtinu- 
ally  cfmventionalizing  their  subject  and  making  their  drawing  symmetrical  — 
ill  fact,  that  they  are  drawing  from  the  head,  and  not  from  sight.  A  criticu^m 
of  great  value. 

In  the  line  of  industrial  work  and  domestic  economv  much  more  wa<«  shown 
than  was  ever  before  attempted. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  exhibited  the  work  of  its  schools  at  Faribault  for 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  To  s(»e  some  of  this  was  to  feel 
defrauded  that  one's  own  sense  of  touch  had  been  so  neglected  in  youth.  It 
is  in  the  schools  of  this  class  that  we  find  the  most  marked  evidences  of  new 
insight  into  the  principles  of  educaticm,  and  of  skill  in  their  applicati(m. 

The  great  industrial  display  was  made  by  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
X.  y.  In  variety  of  prorlucts  and  in  skill  shown  in  their  j)roduction,  its  ex- 
hibit wa*  unsurpassed.  Each  of  its  various  courses  of  study  \\w?>  fully  illus- 
trated. Its  representative  work  in  wood  and  in  metal,  together  with  its 
n?markable  work  in  the  art  course,  are  noticed  in  the  special  re])orts.  In  its 
department  of  "Domestic  Science"  (the  association  of  these  two  words  has 
a  cheering  sound),  work  was  shown  to  ilhistrate  its  course's  of  instniction  in 
hygiene  and  home  nursing,  cooking  and  hous(;hold  economy,  laundry  work, 
sewing,  millinery,  and  dressmaking. 

—4 
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There  can  he  no  doiiht  Jis  to  the  vaUie  of  such  an  institution  a^  the  Pnitt  in 
a  great  city.  The  need  of  it  is  shown  hy  the  nunihors  who  aninially  enter  its 
doors  for  instruction.  I^ast  vcar  the  number  reached  2,274,  all  of  them  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  947  enrolled  theuLselves  in  the  department 
of  Domestic  Science.  But  all  of  this  does  not  show  that  what  the  Pratt 
undertakes*  to  do  ])elongs  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  general  scIkk)!.  The  more 
surely  an  individual  is  dtistined,  either  bv  his  own  choice  or  by  the  will  of 
another,  to  a  particular  occupation  for  life  or  for  a  time,  the  more  neccissary  is 
it,  educationally,  that  what  the  school  <loes  for  him  shall  have  as  universal  a 
value  iVA  it  is  possible  to  give. 

A  practical  exhibition  of  skill  in  teaching  the  art  of  C(M)king  wiis  given  by 
Miss  Emma  (•.  Sickles,  who,  on  three  days,  in  the  bmHiment  of  the  Manual 
Training  School,  fn)m  9  to  12  a.  m.,  diR^cted  a  cla^^s  of  girls  from  the  Mtulison 
Street  School,  St.  Paul,  in  the  prej)aration  of  various  dishes.  The  tins  were 
bright  and  so  were  the  faces;  the  fire  in  the  ningt^  wa.<  steiuly  and  so  was  the 
teacher;  while  the  strawberry  shoitcake  and  other  dainties  ser\'ed  at  noon  on 
each  day  were  pr(M)f  fM)sitive  of  work  well  done. 

Among  the  various  appliances  presented  lu*  aids  in  the  study  of  geography, 
nothing  gave  greater  promise  than  the  camera  and  the  slides  in  the  Stillwater 
exliibit.  Since  the  innnediate  end  of  th(^  study  of  ge<jgniphy  is  to  enable  the 
mind  to  form  a  correct  imager  of  the  world,  the  value  of  excellent  pictures, 
made  life-like,  as  thev  can  be  by  the  use  of  the  solar  camera  or  the  lantern, 
can  hardly  be  over-esti  united. 

The  chief  expense  of  this  way  of  teaching  geogmpliy  would  be  the  first 
cost  of  lantern  and  slides;  l)ut  with  our  pivsent  ease  of  connnunication  luid 
security  of  transiM)rtation,  one  set  might  be  made  to  st»r^•e  a  whole  region. 
This  is  shown  by  the  givat  success  atttMiding  the  attempt  of  Prof.  Farrar,  of 
Milwaukee,  to  j)romote  art  studies.  Ea(;h  setuson  he  sends  out,  on  loan,  thou- 
sands of  slides  to  clubs  engaged  in  the  study  of  art. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  school  architecture  wju?  nnide  })y  the  city  of 
Denver,  (\)lorado.  It  consisted  of  large  j)hotographs  of  school  buildings, 
showing  external  })roportions  and  gt»nenU  apjx?ai*ance ;  floor  ])lans  showing 
the  arrangement  of  sitting-  and  n^citation-nnmis,  halls,  offices,  etc.;  plans  for 
ventilation  and  heating;  phot<)gra])hs  of  intenors,  sliowing  tlie  arrangement 
of  furniture  and  ap])liances  in  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.;  together  with  full  tuid 
itemized  tables  of  the  cost  of  constniction. 

The  kindergarten  has  a  i)erennial  inten»st,  and,  as  usual,  tlie  hall  where  its 
exhibit  was  located  wiu*  throngi^d  with  visitors. 

In  ])oth  the  High  ScIkk)!  and  the  Armory  Hall,  the  })u])lishers  of  educa- 
tional works  and  the  dealers  in  school  supj)lies  wei-e  re])n»sented.  The  crowds 
of  visitors  constantly  around  their  tables  showed  how  valuable  their  presence 
waa  in  promoting  educational  intelligence. 

The  American  Humane  Educational  Society  gave  away  thousands  of  copies 
of  "Black  Beauty."     Perhaj^  we,  who  have  the  power,  will  some  day  set 
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ourselves  resolutely  at  work  to  make  the  existence  of  such  a  society  less  of  a 
necessity. 

The  amount  of  time  and  of  effort  consumed  in  preparation  for  an  exhibit 
like  this,  is  immense.  Allow  me  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  too 
soon  for  those  interested  in  education  to  begin  to  consider  what  can  be  done, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  make  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Columbian  Fair  in  1893  worthy  of  the  land  we  love. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Mary  E.  Nu'Hor>K)N, 

Chainnan  of  Committee  on  Exhibit^, 


SCHOOL  EXHIBITS. 

The  general  interest  in  school  exhibits  is  evidently  waning.  The  number  of 
.schools  that  made  any  display  of  work  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  St.  Paul,  was  small.  Br(M>klyn,  Indianai)olis, 
Omaha,  8t.  Louis,  Memphis,  C^icinnati,  Hannibal,  8t.  Paul,  and  Arinneai)olL**, 
were,  practically,  all  the  cities  that  showed  any  work  done  by  pupils  above 
the  kindergarten;  and  the  kindergarten  exhibits  were  from  La  Porte,  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Duluth,  Wincma,  and  l)cs  Moines. 

There  was  ver}'  little  in  the  entire  exhibit,  other  than  the  work  in  drawing, 
that  would  not  be  classed  as  industrial.  Scarcely  any  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
play any  results  of  the  instruction  in  subjects  of  study  connnon  to  all  schools. 

The  manual-training  sch(K)ls  were  well  represented,  and  a  sufficient  exhibit 
<»f  the  work  of  the  difterent  grades  in  drawing  was  made  to  show  the  two 
extremes  in  the  theory  and  practice  in  this  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities. 

The  manual-training  exhibits  were  admirably  ananged,  and  showed  everv 
step  of  the  student's  progress,  from  the  sim])lest  to  the  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult constructions.  Those  of  8t.  L<juis  and  Minnea])olis  desene  special  men- 
tion. These  exhibits  are  interesting  to  })ers()ns  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  the  different  stages  in  this  system  of  instruction  and  training;  but  the 
number  of  persons  who  found  their  way  to  the  diffen^nt  buildings  used  for 
this  exhibition  was  not  large,  and  their  study  of  the  exhil)it  wa<  not  such  a< 
to  indicate  vital  interest  in  what  they  saw,  with  a  few  exce})tions. 

Manuscript  evidence  of  the  children's  ])roficiency  in  their  different  studies 
was  almost  entirely  wanting.  It  is  probable  that  no  mon.'  of  tlnit  kind  of 
sch(X>l  work  will  be  shown  hereafter.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
in  general  school  instruction  is  such  as  to  forbid  any  disphiy  of  such  products 
to  the  senses.  The  children  themselves  are  the  products  of  these  educational 
jirocessea,  and  but  little  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  degree  and  nature  of 
their  education  by  school  exhibits  of  any  sort.  But  as  regards  the  exhibits 
made  of  the  various  forms  of  handicraft,  it  is  probable  that  as  they  become 
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an  old  Htorv  to  the  merely  eurioiw,  thev  will  become  objects  of  iiicreasincr  in- 
tere-st  to  the  more  studious  and  reflecting. 

There  is,  a<*  yet,  but  little  differentiation  in  the  work  of  the  different  manual- 
training  schools,  and,  therefore,  but  little  of  value  can  result  from  compara- 
tive studv  of  what  thev  construct.  If  this  differentiation  shall  increase,  these 
exhibits  will  be  studied  with  greater  diligence.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
however,  that  there  will  ever  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  processes  fol- 
lowed in  manual-training  schools.  The  range  of  ideas  that  constitute  the 
educative  element  in  this  series  of  exercises  Ls  not  large,  and  there  C4in  be  no 
great  variety  of  movements  tending  to  the  same  end.  In  drawing,  the  jK»ssi- 
ble  ends  are  more  numerous,  and  a  much  greater  difference  in  methods  of 
procedure  is  manifested.  The  drawing  exhibit  from  (Cincinnati  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  from  Omaha,  for  example.  To  the  student  of  di*awing  and 
of  the  education  it  gives,  drawing  exhibits  from  different  cities,  where  different 
inunediate  ends  are  sought,  would  be  studied  with  great  interest  and  pn)fit. 
It  may  be  that  out  of  the  great  (.'olumbian  exhibit  yet  to  be  held,  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  educational  exhibit  will  grow,  to  which  shall  be 
contributed,  systematically  arranged  products  of  the  different  educational  ])ro- 
ci^<*es  in  the  various  manual  arts,  which  shall  show  the  degn.K»  of  education 
resulting  from  each.  In  so  far  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  show  results 
of  this  kind,  with  the  stei)s  in  the  ])rocess,  these  exhibits  will  have  a  [)erma- 
nent  educational  value.  At  present,  it  is  for  the  most  jmrt  the  unreflecting 
and  emotional  sight-seer  that  visits  them.  The  student  of  education  knows 
what  is  to  be  seen  about  as  well  before  he  goes  through  a  school  exhibit  as 
afterwards.  It  will  be  some  years  before  what  is  of  iH»rmanent  value  in  these 
disj)lavs  will  be  discovered  and  the  exhibit**  will  be  valued  at  their  real  worth. 

Bloominoton,  Illinoih.  GlCORClK   P.    BrOWN. 


REPORT  ox  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


MUi  Mary  E,  Nichohon — Dear  Madam:  I  offer  the  following  report  ui)on 
the  manual-training  exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation at  8t.  Paul,  1890. 

Exhibits  weixj  made  by  the  schools  of  Stillwater,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
a])olis,  Minn.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Manual 
Training  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Hillside  Home  Sc^hool,  Wis.; 
one  room  was  also  devoted  to  slojd,  in  which  models,  t<X)ls,  and  benches,  were 
on  exhibition. 

It  is  not  the  purjK>se  of  this  rt»|X)rt  to  enter  into  any  particulars,  or  to  con- 
tract the  work  of  one  school  with  that  of  another.  We  wish  to  determine 
what  progress,  if  any,  manual  training  has  made,  and  what  the  effect  of  this 
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experiment  u|X)ii  the  tone  of  school  work  seems  to  be,  in  thoi*e  places  in  which 
it  has  been  attempted. 

1.  The  exhibit  showed  verj'  conclusively  that  the  trend  of  manual  training 
at  this  time,  is  toward  its  successful  introduction  into  the  grades  below  the 
high  school.  This  has  been  done  in  several  places  with  comparatively  little 
exi)eu8e,  and  with  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  5th,  6th,  7th  and  Mth  gmdes  exhibited  work  which  was  ver}'  credita- 
ble, and  to  accomplish  which  must  have  re<^uire<l  some  degree  of  thought  and 
careftil  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  jack  knife  cannot  he  carefully 
guided,  as  it  must  have  been  in  some  of  the  work  on  exhibition,  without  a 
Corresponding  exercise  of  the  brain.  We  cannot  separate  the  hand  from  the 
brain  witliout  producing  paralysis  or  death.  The  educative  influence  of  this 
hand-work  is  not  any  longer  a  question,  but  it  may  l)e  gained  at  the  expense 
of  lessening  the  purely  intellectual  growth  of  the  child.  This  can  only  be  de- 
termined, it  seems  to  us,  by  c^)mparing  the  usual  school-work  done  in  these 
echools  which  are  introducing  hand-work  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum, 
with  the  work  done  in  those  sch(X)ls  in  which  the  entire  time  is  given  to  the 
regular  work. 

If  Stillwater,  or  Springfield,  can  show  that  their  pupils  are  equally  pr*)- 
ficient  in  their  studies,  then  they  can  claim  the  skill  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  hand  as  so  much  dear  gain ;  if,  however,  they  should  fail  to  show  this, 
then  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  what  they  gain  in  one  direction,  is  not 
lost  in  another. 

Such  an  examination,  and  careful  comparison,  embmcing  the  first  eight 
years  of  school  life,  would  either  establish  the  claims  of  manual  training,  or 
destmv  them. 

The  sl/ijd  work,  as  exhil)ited  at  St.  Paul,  o|)ens  a  new  field  for  those  wl.o 
are  investigating  the  claims  of  manual  training.  The  i-esults  claimed  for  it 
in  Finland  entitle  it  to  a  ver>'  candid  study  and  considerati<m  in  this  countiv. 
E<lucators  will  watch  the  exjx»riment  being  made  in  Boston  with  much  in- 
terest.    It  is  t<M)  early,  however,  to  (*x})ress  an  opinion  as  to  its  real  value. 

A  more  extended  exhibit  than  that  made  at  St.  Paul,  not  only  of  its  results 
but  of  its  methods,  will  j)rove,  we  hope,  a  mo.st  interi^sting  part  of  scmio  future 
school  exhibit.  It  is  calculated  to  interest  the  child  from  his  first  dav  in 
iK-h<M>l,  and  is  in  the  direct  line  of  educational  theories  as  put  forth  by  the 
adv(K*ates  of  manual  tmining. 

2.  The  exhibit  of  hand-work  Jis  made  by  high  schools  was  in  no  way  dif- 
fen*nt  from  that  made  at  fonner  exhibitions.  The  most  perceptible  gain  was 
in  the  |X)wer  to  work  t^)  the  drawing,  which  the  pupil  first  made.  There  a])- 
j>ears  to  l)e  more  attempt  to  work  upon  some  system  than  theix*  was  formerly ; 
in  other  words,  manual  training  is  iu*suming  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  high- 
sch(M»l  curriculum.  In  Minneapolis,  and  in  other  places,  the  nuuiual-training 
course  takes  its  place  alongside  the  English,  l^atin,  and  other  coursers.  This 
Hcenis  to  dis])ose  of  the  claim  of  the  advocates  of  manual  training,  that  pupils 
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can  devote  a  necessary  amount  of  time  to  it,  and  keep  their  places  in  the  reg- 
ular courses*.  It  is  a  much  more  reasonahle  view,  and  enables  those  who  wish, 
to  make  a  choice  of  a  new  course,  suite<l  to  their  esj)ecial  wants. 

8.  The  exhibit  of  the  work  done  at  those  schools  which  make  a  sj)ecialty 
of  manual  tminin^  was  just  what  was  to  be  exi)ected  from  them,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  lengthy  comment.  When  work  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  no  conscious  effort  of  the  mind,  it  l(Kses  ifc^  educative 
form ;  the  laborer  is  only  an  automaton.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  is  the 
case  in  these  schools,  as  the  work  was  explained  by  those  having  exhibits  in 
charge.  There  is  enough  variety  as  the  work  progresses  from  term  to  term 
and  from  year  to  year,  to  keep  the  mind  on  the  alert,  and  to  prevent  intel- 
lectual stagnation,  which  comes  from  continually  doing  the  same  thing.  This 
intellectual  stagnation,  which  is  something  to  1k»  dreade<l,  is  just  as  prevalent 
in  schools  which  have  not  incorporated  manual  training  in  their  curriculum, 
as  in  those  which  have. 

As  far  as  these  schools,  which  are  outside  of  the  regular  public-school  sys- 
tem, are  concerned,  the  8t.  Paul  exhibit  proves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  manual-training  school  is  to  serve  a  very  important  and  usefril  pur- 
pose in  the  future  in  oix^ning  up  new  avenues  of  occupation  to  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  support. 

The  conclusions  to  which  an  examinaticm  of  this  exhibit  lejids  us,  are  these: 

1.  There  is  more  in  manual  training  even  in  grades  below  the  high  school, 
than  many  educators  are  willing  to  allow ;  and  there  is  less  in  it  as  a  purely 
educating  jM)wer,  even  in  the  best  schools,  than  its  zealous  advocates  claim 
for  it. 

2.  In  the  lower  schools  manual  training  to  a  limited  extent  may  become 
of  general  application;  but  in  the  higher  schools  it  will  only  in  time  o|)en  up 
a  new  field  to  which  minds  of  a  certain  class  will  natundlv  turn,  and  will 
thus  serve  a  very  useful  puqKjse  in  ])reserving  to  society  much  intellectual 
j)ower  and  force  which  has  hitherto  gone  t^)  waste,  or  \kh}i\  dwarfed  at  the  l)est, 
through  lack  of  op j>ort unity. 

3.  Its  economic  as  well  as  its  educative  value  will,  in  the  process  of  events, 
gain  for  it  its  right  |X)sition  in  our  school  system.  IIkxry  Sarin. 

Dem  Moimeh,  Iowa. 


REPORT  OX  FORM  AND  COLOR, 

This  report  concerns  all  the  exhibits  of  Fonn  and  Color,  shown  at  St.  Paul, 
July,  1890,  conmiencing  with  the  primary,  through  the  grade  and  technical 
schools. 

IiidUmajfoli^,  ludinna  —  Training  School  for  Tewhern. — The  form  study  in 
clay  was  very  elaborate,  and  much  of  it  colored.     A  restraint  in  the  promis- 
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<!Uous  use  of  color  was  visible  in  the  pajjer-work,  a  great  deal  of  such  work 
l>eiiig  doue  iu  blue  and  white. 

Lft  Pori£,  Luliana. — Mr.  Ilailmann  says:  "Analysis  takes  the  lead,  and 
must  be  organically  followed  by  synthesb^  throughout.  The  clay  is  fashioned 
fmni  dictation,  but  the  dictation  never  ends  in  itself;  the  child  ad<ls  some- 
thing of  his  own.  Color  is  nearer  the  heart  than  form.  Color  contra.sts  are 
dictated  first,  then  free  work.  Theoretic  study  of  color  comes  in  the  upper 
grades.  In  primary  work,  surfaces  are  taken  up  first  in  clay ;  higher  uj),  the 
i?olids.  Color  is  used  on  the  paper  models,  that  the  children  may  love  the 
forms.  Studies  from  nature  are  also  given  in  water  colors.  Social  work,  as 
play  in  the  store,  the  house,  and  the  market,  aj)|)eals  to  the  instincts  of  crea- 
tion." The  group  work  in  colored  paper  in  the  first  and  second  grades  was 
beautifully  large.  There  was  a  manifest  development  of  a  senses  of  harmony 
in  color  as  the  work  advanced  from  the  lower  to  higher  grades. 

Springfield,  MnmachnaetU, — The  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  showed  the 
educational  development  Ixiautifully.  In  the  Manual  Training  School  was 
the  best  recognition  of  the  i»'i)e  fonns  of  any  such  schools.  The  tendency  in 
the  c<dor  work  from  the  public  schools  was  toward  combinations  in  tints  and 
shades  and  subdued  contrasts. 

I>uluthy  Minn€*oin, — The  color  work  showefl  great  freeilom  of  handling. 

Minneapolisy  Minnesota, — Much  carving  in  wood  was  shown.  The  strap 
and  rosette  work  was  the  best  in  the  carving,  x\a  a  naturalistic  treatment  of 
flowers  in  relief  in  wood  Ls  not  pleasing  in  such  material.  The  theory  of  color 
is  taught  in  a  systematic  way.  The  first  color-work  from  the  object  is  done  in 
pastel.  (  Pastel  unless  handled  with  great  skill  ])ro(luces  crude  effects.)  Deco- 
rative design  was  worked  out  strictly  on  the  theory  of  color.  A  strong  tend- 
<incy  toward  the  artistic  is  shown  throughout  the  work  in  color  in  all  the 
grades. 

St.  Paul,  Minnetiofa, — An  excellent  setjuence  and  development  was  shown 
in  all  the  work  in  clay-modeling  of  ty|)e  forms,  and  objects  based  on  such 
fonns.  The  color-work  was  based  on  theorv  and  executed  in  water  colors. 
Water  color  from  the  object  (autumn  leaves)  was  shown  in  the  up|>er  grammar 
grades,  and  in  the  High  School  in  sepia  and  color  work  from  groiqw  of  still 
life.  Color  is  also  used  in  the  subject  of  Decoration,  both  in  colorcfl  jiaj^er 
and  water  colors.  In  the  Manual  Training  Sch(K)l  the  connection  l)etween 
the  drawing  and  the  wo<Hl-car\^ing  Is  well  shown.  In  the  carving  some  recog- 
nition is  made  of  historic  ornament. 

Stiilwater,  Minnesota. — There  was  a  recognition  of  tyiK*  forms  in  the  clay 
wi)rk,  and  there  was  some  very  gocnl  car\'ing  in  soft  wo<m1.  There  was  a 
}>eginning  of  color  in  primary  work. 

WinonOy  Minnesota. — There  was  no  expression  of  form  in  clay.  The  color- 
work  in  pai)er  was  the  best  in  the  drawing  books;  in  nuiuy  cases  a  g(M)d  feel- 
ing for  color. 

Hannibal,  Missouri. — Ge<mietric  tyj)e  forms  in  clay  and  \m\yoY  were  exhib- 
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ited.     Color  was  used  in  the  geograj)hy  work  with  great  refinement  and 
delicacv. 

St.  Ij<nm^  Mixsouri — Normal  School, — Therc  wa**  a  fine  dii<j)lay  of  clay-mod- 
eling of  type  forms  and  objects  based  on  such  forms.  The  puj)ils  work  out 
suggestive  sheets  of  colored  paper  in  decorative  design  for  use  in  sch(K)ls,  and 
show  some  fine  sheets  of  historic  ornament  in  colored  pai)er. 

aSY.  lAiiihy  Mmoun — Mmnial  Train iiig  School, — Form  was  shown  in  the 
wood-car\dng  in  a  variety  of  ways,  (ilreat  skill  was  evident,  the  efiect  (»f 
careful  teaching.     The  curving  might  be  improved  in  artistic  quality. 

Omaha,  Nehrai*ka, — There  was  an  exhibition  of  chiy-modeling  based  <m 
form  studv.  The  clay  coloretl.  Much  skill  wiu*  shown  in  the  wood- work. 
Colored  paper-cutting  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  drawing,  and  color 
is  used  in  the  made  work.  Hevend  sheets  of  refined  arrangements  Jb<  to  color 
were  shown  in  the  pajKjr-work,  as  blue  and  gray,  blue  and  cream,  but  there 
was  evidently  no  regidar  training  in  color. 

Cinclnnafiy  Ohio, — Here  there  was  a  generally  ix'fineil  and  delicute  treat- 
ment of  color,  especially  in  decorative  design.  There  were  g(K)d  examples  of 
historic  onniment  in  color.     No  studv  of  form  in  dav. 

Portlund,  Oregon, — The  color  is  here  brought  in  close  cxjnnection  with  the 
drawing  by  the  use  of  colored  pajxjr. 

HilMdey  Wi^coihiin — Hilhide  Home  School, — Some  cornstalk  furniture  (age 
of  children  8  years)  showed  an  admirable  bit  of  hand-training.  The  weaving 
with  so  pliable  and  tenacious  a  material  might  lead  to  basket  work.  Flags 
of  all  nations,  excellent.  A  beginning  in  color  was  made,  with  a  manifest 
tendencv  toward  harmonv. 

Sparta — State  Puhlic  School,  Wi^conMn, — An  efiect  in  color  was  shown 
here.     Some  weaving  of  riblnms  with  sticks  pr(Kluce<l  plejb^ing  forms. 

Brooklyn,  New  York — Pratt  Inst  it  ate, — The  ivmarkable  and  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  fnmi  this  institution  can  hanily  be  treated  with  due  justice  in  a 
brief  rej)ort  of  this  nature.  In  the  Art  and  Normal  department  the  three 
subjects — ( -onstruction,  Representation,  and  Decomtion  —  are  well  deveIo|)ed, 
both  in  form  and  color.  Clay-modeling  and  car\'ing  an*  re})n\*<ented,  and  not 
only  is  technical  skill  shown  in  the  rendering,  but  artistic  quality.  In  deco- 
ration the  applied  design  is  most  excellent,  ju*  shown  in  designs  in  color  for 
wall-pa|>er,  carpet^,  etc.  In  the  Normal  class  work  three  j)ajK*rs  illustniting 
the  subject  of  Decoration  were  very  remarkable  for  sim])licity  and  beauty  of 
treatment.  The  restraint  shown  was  a  lesson  in  itself,  that  decoration  is  most 
beautiful  and  consistent  when  subsiTvient  and  not  aggn^ssive.  In  the  same 
chu4s  were  some  examination  pajK^rs  on  the  method  of  develoj)ing  ionw.  Here 
could  l>e  seen  fi)rm  as  obsei-ved  in  action,  location,  sha|)e,  arrangement,  objects 
like,  etc.,  good  memory  work,  and  a  good  record  of  class  exercises.  (The 
rendcTing  of  form  and  col(»r,  as  seen  in  the  architectural  drawing,  was  strong, 
free,  and  artistic.)  The  close  connection  between  the  difierent  departments, 
Art  and  Manual  Training,  makes  it  nearly  inqiossible  to  place  diflerent  links 
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in  their  right  places.  Color  is  shown  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  hy  the 
use  of  color  in  sketching  from  objects,  as  hats,  waists,  and  gowns.  In  the 
Technical  High  Sch<M)l,  historic  ornament  is  recognized  in  the  wood-car\dng, 
which  is  skillful  and  artistic.  The  exhibit  from  Pratt  Institute  shows  a 
knowle<lge  on  the  part  of  those  who  guide  the  work  i\in\^  there,  not  only  of 
the  practical  and  mechanical  side  of  hand-training,  but  also  fh«  and  artistic 
expre**sion  of  thought  is  ever\' where  visible. 

The  exhibit  as  to  fonn  and  color  as  a  whole  was  extremely  promising,  not 
lKH?ause  of  the  excellence  of  execution,  but  l)ecause  it  gave  strong  and  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  feeling  of  educational  workers  that  form  and  color 
may  be  made  valuable  aids  in  every  sch(K)l-room,  and  are  imjK)rtant  in  the 
development  of  every  child.  The  work  exhibited  in  form  and  modeling  ranged 
from  very  unguided  imitations  of  objects  and  natural  forms  in  clay,  all  the  way 
lip  to  artistic  rendering.  It  is  hard  for  l)eginners  to  realize  that  for  this  work 
objects  sh<mld  l>e  chosen  that  have  characteristics  of  In^auty,  and  that  the  in- 
struction should  tend  from  the  outset  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  things  of  the  natural  world,  and  in  the  things  of  the  indus- 
trial world.  Imitations  of  doughnuts,  or  of  presse<l  leaves  with  scratched 
veins  in  clay,  have  no  l)eauty  whatever.  C-arefully  puncturtnl  surfaces  to  show 
the  texture  of  the  lemon  or  orange  are  not  true  in  |)oint  of  fact,  and  do  not 
render  at  all  the  exquisite  surfaces  which  nature  gives  to  all  fruit.  Objects 
miMleled  in  clay  and  decorated  with  other  material,  as  ribbon  and  worsted, 
or  fruit  finished  with  real  stems,  are  not  congruous,  and  therefore  are  not  har- 
monious or  artistic.  In  many  cases  want  of  artistic  fw»ling  in  the  choice  of 
subject  as  well  as  in  the  rendering  was  apparent,  while  in  other  ciu^»s  there  was 
shown  in  the  modeling  the  true  feeling  for  the  In'auty  of  natun'.  In  the  lat- 
ter cases  the  leav(«  were  not  modeled  flat,  or  iu<  if  pressivl,  and  the  veins  were 
but  slightly  indicated,  while  the  surface  of  the  leaves  showed  the  beautiful 
undulations  and  the  general  <'haracter  found  in  mitun*.  Clay  is  so  different 
a  nmterial  fnmi  the  leaf  that  any  attempt  at  close  imitation  is  wrong,  but  its 
pla<icity  lends  itself  h)  retulily  to  modeling,  that  the  gtMieral  character  and 
expression  of  the  leaf  can  be  n^nden'd  with  great  beauty  in  clay. 

The  work  in  form  tus  shown  in  w<MKl-carving  wib»  also  an  interesting  study; 
in  all  of  the  work  of  this  kind  in  the  exhibit  there  was  nmch  skill  shown,  and 
a  great  variety  of  motives  ustnl  in  the  carving.  In  some  theiv  wib<  no  recog- 
nition of  the  laws  of  design,  and  no  evidence  of  any  study  of  gcnxl  form  or 
ornament.  In  other  work  there  has  been  an  evident  ivcognition  of  standanls 
<»f  l>eauty,  which  wju»<  shown  both  in  viL<es  of  artistic  form  in  the  turning,  an<l 
of  gfMxl  examj»les  of  historic  ornament  in  the  carving.  Then*  is  evidently 
much  wiHsi  of  the  study  of  decoration  ju<  applied  to  wo<>d-car\ing. 

In  color,  JUS  in  form,  the  exhibits  rangt^l  from  the  crudest  attempts  all  the 
way  up  to  work  of  high  artistic  <juality.  In  this  work  theiv  wiu*  also,  ji.<  in 
the  form,  much  lack  of  the  recognition  of  standards  of  work.     In  manv  of  the 
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exhibits  there  was  no  evidence  shown  of  any  attempt  at  systematic  cultivation 
of  the  color  sense,  or  any  attempt  at  training  in  what  is  known  a*  good  hand- 
ling of  color.  There  was  not  much  feeling  for  harmony  of  color ;  the  combi- 
nations of  various  colors  l)eing  frequently  of  the  most  startling  kind. 

But  passing  to  those  s<*hools  and  institutions  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
traine<l  teachers,  tlie  handling  of  C4)h)r  in  gnmps  of  still  life  and  natural  forms 
was  excellent.  The  subdued  and  harmonious  contnt^ts  visible  in  the  colore<l 
designs  were  i-estful  and  inspiring. 

The  exhibit  of  1890  should  long  be  rememl>ere<l  as  one  marking  an  era  in 
the  development  of  form  and  c»olor  x\»  part  of  the  eilucational  work  of  the 
country.  As  the  j)resent  feeling  for  these  subjects  is  strong  enough  to  make 
])ossible  so  large  an  exhibit,  progress  Ls  sure  to  follow,  and  the  excellent  re- 
sults that  were  shown  in  the  l)etter  work  will  have  their  influence  in  improv- 
ing tiie  whole  character  of  instruction  in  these  subjects.  It  could  not  but 
be  evident  that  form  and  color  are  subjects  which  should  l)e  in  the  hands  of 
tmined  teachers,  and  if  the  exhibit  had  no  other  effect  than  to  impress  this 
point  uj)on  thost*  who  critically  examined  the  work,  it  served  a  most  iinpor- 
t^mt  purpose.  Hannah  Johnson  ( -artkr, 

Committee  on  Fonn  and  Color. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DRA  WING. 

This  rejx^rt  will  not  touch  the  Kindergarten  work,  but  will  cover  the  ground 
from  the  primary  sch<M)ls  upwanl. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana, — In  the  exhibit  from  the  Tniining  S<»h(K)l  for  Teach- 
ers the  free  and  large  drawings  from  objects  were  excellent  sjKH'imens  of  work. 
The  high-sch(M)l  exhibit  wsis  large,  beginning  with  outline  work  from  models, 
then  taking  up  objects  and  continuing  in  well-distributed  light  and  shade, 
showing  (uireful  form  study  throughout.  For  a  full  review  of  this  work,  one 
would  do  well  to  consult  the  thoughtful  j)ai)er  read  by  Miss  Hhmla  E.  Selleck 
before  the  Art  Department,  and  printed  in  this  volume.  This  pai)er  not  only 
describes  the  exhibit,  but  adds  manv  details  as  to  materials,  and  extremelv 
valuable  mcxles  of  carrying  out  the  j)lan  of  the;  work. 

La  Porte,  Indiana. — The  drawing  here  wa^  greatly  limited  in  size.  It  was 
of  two  kinds  —  noticeably  so  in  the  lower  grades;  the  design-work  on  the  one 
hand,  partly  from  dictation,  and  partly  original  with  the  pupils,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  iiw.  drawing  of  various  objects  and  si'(»nes.  This  free  drawing 
of  the  child  is  always  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  in  (*alling  out  his 
s}K)ntaneity.  In  the  higher  work  the  drawing  wa^  mostly  the  representation 
of  objects  and  the  making  of  designs.  The  constnictive  element  in  drawing 
did  not  scKMU  to  have  been  pursued,  and  there  was  an  apparent  lack  of  the 
typical  artistic  feature. 
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Ihiluth,  Minnesota, — There  was  ver\'  little  constructive  work  in  this  collec- 
tion,  the  work  tending  mostly  to  representation,  with  some  decoration.  The 
result  in  representation  was  evidently  based  uix)n  form  study,  and  was  stronger 
than  the  drawing  in  decoration. 

MinneapolUy  Minn^Mofa, — The  w^ork  in  drawing  began  with  slate  work  in 
the  primary  grades.  The  work  c-onsisted  mainly  of  geometric  figures  and  dif- 
ferent views  of  objects.  The  general  exhibit  through  the  higher  grades  dis- 
played much  more  work  in  representation  than  in  either  of  the  other  subject^s. 
The  representation  wa^  mostly  in  light  and  shade,  even  in  the  work  below  the 
high  school.  In  the  high  school  the  work  in  this  subject  wan  excellent,  and 
wai«  the  culmination  of  the  course.  The  free  i)ersi)ective  from  models  and  ob- 
jects, in  the  teachers'  class,  was  excellent.  The  illustrative  work  in  the  same 
grade  seemed  to  be  rather  beyond  the  ability  of  the  class. 

St,  Pmily  Minnesota, — Only  a  very  small  display  of  drawing  wa.s  matle  here 
in  the  lower  grades,  but  it  was  excellent  in  regard  to  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  three  subjects.  Each  subject,  Construction,  Representation,  and 
Decoration,  had  received  its  fair  amount  of  attention.  The  quality  of  line  was 
very  g<K)d,  and  indicated  free  movement,  which  is  so  important  in  drawing. 
There  was  much  light  and  shade  work  fn)m  the  high  school  shown  here, 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  careful  study  of  models  and  casts. 

Stillmtter,  Minnesota, — The  connection  was  hei*e  well  kept  between  form 
study  and  drawing,  and  the  three  subject**,  Constniction,  Representation,  and 
Decorati<m,  were  also  well  represented.  The  construction  and  representation 
show(Mi  the  best  development  of  the  three  subjects. 

Whiona,  Minnesota, — But  little  ccmstructive  work  was  done  here.  The 
tendency  of  the  w^ork  was  toward  representation  and  decoration,  in  which  some 
very  good  work  was  shown,  the  rt^presentation  l)eing  stronger,  however,  than 
the  decoration. 

Hannihal,  Missauri. — The  exhibit  here  was  very  simj)le.  It  consisted  of 
ccmstniction  and  representation.  The  adherence  to  j)nncij)les  was  evident, 
an<l  the  results  promising. 

Omaha,  Nebraska, — The  free  movement  in  the  primary  work  was  ver}^ 
noticeable  here,  and  its  excellent  effect  shown  in  the  upjK^r  gnides.  There 
was  very  little  constructive  and  not  much  decorative  work  in  this  display,  the 
greater  amount  of  this  display  l)eing  the  representation  of  o]>jects,  largely  in 
light  and  shade;  evidently  much  careful  and  profitable  study  had  been  given 
to  that  phase  of  the  subject.  In  the  high-school  work,  constructive  and  rep- 
n»sentative  work  were  exhibited,  but  no  decoration  and  no  studv  of  liLstoric 
i>mament. 

Ciucinnatiy  Ohio, — This  exhibit  was  large,  and  arranged  with  ta^ste.  The 
work  exhibited  in  the  lower  sch(X)ls  was  mostlv  work  in  decoration ;  here  seem- 
ingly  attention  had  been  given  to  the  development  of  originality  or  novelty, 
rather  than  to  the  unfolding  of  art  sentiment.  There  wa<  but  little  work  in 
construction,  and  very  little  in  representation  of  objects.     In  the  high  school 
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good  work  \\q»  shown  from  objects,  and  some  interesting  illustrative  work  in 
the  teachers'  class.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  too  much  in  one  line,  conse- 
quently the  results  were  hardly  commensurate  with  the  imjK)rtance  given  to 
the  subject  in  the  schools. 

Portland,  Oregon. — In  this  exhibit,  the  three  subjects,  Construction,  Repre- 
sentation, and  Decoration,  were  all  rej)resented,  the  instruction  evidently  having 
been  given  in  the  three  lines  of  work.  The  quality  of  the  line  was  very  good, 
and  showed  ready  and  free  movement.  In  the  high  school  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  work  in  representation.  There  wiu*»  much  work  here  in  light 
and  shade. 

Hilfitidey  Wij<coni*in. — In  the  drawing  of  the  Hillside  Home  School,  the 
outline  work  showed  strength  in  handling,  and  the  light  and  shade  seemed 
well  regulated. 

Manual  Training  Sr/ioolj*. — In  the  exhibits  from  these  schools,  the  con- 
structive work  was  of  a  verv  hijjh  order;  but  there  wiu*<  almost  no  attention 
paid  to  the  work  in  representaticm  and  decoration,  which  should  find  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  such  schools. 

Pratt  Itmtitutey  Brooklipi,  X,  Y. — The  work  in  drawing  from  this  institute 
was  of  the  highest  character.  The  outline- work  from  object^j,  fn)m  the  chil- 
dren's class,  was  admirable  for  good  setting  and  fn»e<lom  of  drawing,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  had  that  slight  crudeness  which  should  aj)|Xiar  in  the  work 
of  children,  thereby  expressing  youth  and  freshness.  The  drawing  of  the 
Normal  Class  wiis  admirable,  showing  great  fretnlom  in  illustration,  and  at  the 
same  time  knowledge  of  the  educational  j)rinciples  that  underlie  the  woik. 
The  representative  work  in  outline  wiu<  of  a  very  high  order,  while  the  work 
in  W)nstruction  and  deconititm  was  excellent.  In  the  de])artments  given  to 
constructive  work,  representative  work,  and  deconitive  work,  most  admirable 
results  were  shown.  In  the  light  and  shiule  there  wtus  found  to  an  unusual 
degree  both  strength  and  delicacy,  together  with  good  handling;  and  where 
the  subject  required  it,  exj)ix»ssion  of  freedom  and  life.  There  was  k»ss  draw- 
ing shown  in  the  decorative  work  than  in  other  subjects,  il<  the  decorative 
work  shown  was  mostly  in  color.  To  this  exhibit  teachei*s  turned,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  art  lessons  which  it  afforded,  but  also  ft)r  tlie  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  which  was  there  to  be  found,  and  which  it  seemed  to  be  a  main 
object  of  the  instruction  to  develoj). 

In  sjKiaking  of  the  exhibit  it<  a  whole,  it  must  l>e  stated  that  the  circular 
calling  for  the  exhibit^s  sjXH'ified  particularly  "<lrawings  in  light  and  shade, 
and  work  in  dav  and  color."  Hence  the  exhibits  from  manv  towns  showed 
no  work  in  drawing  below  the  high  school,  and  the  work  from  other  towns 
gave  very  little  space  to  work  l)elow  the  liigh  school.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  work  in  drawing  seemiHl  rather  toward  rej)resontative  work  from  ol)- 
jects.  There  was  also  a  marked  tendency  toward  work  in  light  and  shade 
below  the  high  school.     This  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that  people  are 
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awakening  to  the  fact  that  drawing  Ls  not  for  the  few,  but  for  all.  The  work 
in  drawing  that  has  proved  mtwt  difficult  to  those  who  have  undertaken  it  in 
the  public  schools  hiw  been  the  work  in  representation.  The  opponents  of 
drawing  as  a  regidar  part  of  school  work,  have  thought  it  (juite  im|X)ssible  that 
th(we  not  especially  gifted  could  acooniplLsh  nuich  in  representative  drawing. 
One  important  lesson  of  the  exhibits  is  that  it  proves  that  this  part  of  the 
work  is  not  out*<ide  the  range  of  public-school  work. 

Probably  the  unevenness  of  the  development  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
three  subjects,  Construction,  Ilepresentation,  and  Decoration,  which  are  of 
e<{ual  iin|X)rtance  in  education,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  just 
leanuKl  the  possibilities  of  their  pupils  in  representative  work,  and  are  carried 
awav  for  a  time  with  that  work. 

It  is  im])ortant  that  the  instniction  in  drawing  should  he  equally  divided 
l>etween  these  throe  subjects.  Each  of  these  subjects  aftbrds  a  line  of  develoj)- 
ineut  through  drawing  that  is  not  touche<l  by  any  of  the  others.  It  is  well 
understo<Kl  that  the  value  of  form  study  and  drawing  lie^s  in  two  directions: 
as  a  means  of  educati<mal  development,  and  as  a  means  of  lesthetic  culture. 
Neither  of  these  directions  should  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  and  all  the 
work  given  in  the  public  schools  should  have  both  the  educati<mal  and  the 
{esthetic  l>earing.  The  work  should  l)e  from  objects  in  constniotion  and  repre- 
sentation; and  in  the  subject  of  decoration,  hLstoric  ornament  should  play  an 
important  part.  Thus  in  all  these  subjects  the  obs(*r\*ation  of  the  pupil  should 
b<^  called  into  action  first,  and  afterward  the  exercise  of  his  creative  abilitv. 
The  subject  of  cxmstruction  calls  for  the  study  of  objects  as  to  their  fact**,  and 
also  for  the  study  of  amstnictive  design  which  leads  to  the  study  of  beauty 
in  the  fonn  of  object*^.  The  study  of  representation  calls  for  the  study  of 
the  ap|x?arance  of  object**,  and  also  for  exercises  in  pictorial  com|K)sition, 
which  demand  in  the  first  place  beauty  in  the  objects  which  are  selected  for 
the  subject  of  study,  and  in  the  second  place  for  the  consideration  of  beautiful 
effects  in  gn>uping.  The  study  of  the  subject  of  decoration  calls  for  the  study 
of  historic  ornament,  and  also  for  the  study  of  the  pnnciples  of  docx)ration, 
and  for  exercises  in  original  design  for  decoration,  so  lu*  to  secure  the  most 
beautiful  dcc(»rative  effect.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  each  subject  covers  a  j)ar- 
ticular  ground  of  its  own,  and  that  the  develoj)ment  of  one  subject  does  not 
in  any  way  pn>vide  for  the  develoj)ment  to  be  secured  in  the  study  of  the 
other  subjects. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  in  many  of  the  exhibits  a  well-define<l  tendency  to- 
ward what  is  underst<M)d  as  artistic  rendering  in  the  three  subject**,  although 
in  many  cases  the  aim  seemed  to  be  obstnicted  by  the  us(»  of  the  hard,  black, 
smooth  line,  which  renders  im|H)Ssible  any  feeling  in  the  drawings.  All  good 
work,  in  representation  esj)ecially,  requires  a  line  which  is  susceptible  of  change, 
and  which  may  be  made  expressive  through  its  treatment.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  drawing  should  be  free  if  the  drawing  in  the  public  schools  is 
to  l)e  of  value.     The  amstrained  nature  of  nmch  of  the  drawing  which  the 
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exhibit  showecl,  will  never  j*er\'e  the  legitimate  i)uri)08e  of  drawing,  which  is 
the  free,  ready,  and  beautiful  expression  of  thought.  The  line  in  instrumental 
work  should  be  clear,  sharp,  and  well  defined,  and  the  line  in  the  representa- 
tive work  should  be  open  in  texture,  varying  in  lightness,  and  directness,  in 
delicacy  and  strength  as  the  subject  demands.  The  line  in  decoration  should 
be  soft,  but  firm  and  even.  The  great  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  exhibit 
were  these : 

1.  The  necessity  of  form  study  from  models  and  objects  as  the  basis  of 
drawing. 

2.  The  need  of  making  the  pupil's  drawing  the  result  of  his  own  ob8er\*ation. 

3.  The  value  of  freedom  and  readiness  in  drawing. 

4.  The  equal  development  of  the  three  subjects,  (Construction,  Representa- 
tion, and  Decoration. 

5.  The  need  of  constant  insistence  in  the  instruction  uj)on  the  element  of 
beauty  in  all  the  work,  from  the  beginnmg  uj),  and  its  proper  expression. 

The  exhibit  from  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  its  arrangement 
of  subjects,  in  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  and  the  evident  attention 
paid  in  this  instruction  to  the  development  of  the  artistic  feeling  throughout, 
as  well  as  in  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  practical  industries,  and  its  inte- 
gration with  general  education,  was  an  admirable  object  lesson  as  to  what 
should  be  aimed  for  in  the  introduction  of  art  education  into  public  educa- 
tion. In  this  respect  this  exhibit  deserved  the  careful  study  of  all  th(>?e  in- 
trusted with  instruction  in  form  and  drawing  in  normal  schools,  and  in 
manual-t mining  schools,  and  in  public  day  schools.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  the  movement  for  art  education,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
developing  in  public  education,  has  never  before  had  so  complete  an  expres- 
sion its  in  this  exhibit  from  the  Pnitt  Institute;  and  from  the  attention  paid 
to  this  exliibit,  it  is  lielieved  that  a  marked  influence  for  the  broader  develop- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  public  sch(M)ls  must  l)e  telt  throughout  the  countrj', 

Amklia  C.  Fruchte. 


REPORT  OX  KINDERGARTEN. 


Mi^  Nicholson,  Chairman  Commitiee  on  Eihtvafional  Exhibits  —  Dear 
ilADAM :  The  following  places  were  represented  by  distinctively  kindergarten 
exhibits  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  in  July  Itist : 

IjOHv<viUey  Ky,:  Free  Kindergartens — Children's  work  only. 

Milwaukee^  WU.:  Training  Class  Work  —  liepresentative  modeling  in  sand. 

IndianapoliJi,  Ind.:  Free  Kindergartens — Children's  and  Teachers'  work. 

St  Pauif  Minn.:  Fre*e  Kindergartens  —  Teachers'  and  Children's  work. 

La  Porte,  Tnd.:  Public  School  Kindergartens — Children's  work. 
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Dft?  Moinen^  Imm:  Public  School  Kindergartens  —  Children's  w(»rk. 

Chicago,  IlL:  Free  Kindergartens  —  Children's  work.  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Training  School — Teachers'  work. 

Making  a  total  of  eight  exhibits  purporting  to  l)e  directly  the  work  of  kin- 
dergarten teachers  or  pupils. 

Cieneral  education  Ls  to  be  congratulated  that  the  principles  of  Fnebel  are 
steadily  denionstratine:  their  ri^ht  to  be.  At  first  n»ceived  coldlv  and  barelv 
tolerate<l,  the  St.  Paul  exhibition  is  only  one  more  noble  witness  to  the  uni- 
versality, the  all-comprehensiveness,  hence,  elasticity  and  adaptability,  of 
Fnvbers  thought.  Not  by  the  number  of  schools,  nor  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing enrollment  of  teachers  and  pupils,  nor  by  the  amount  and  extent  of 
the  instruction,  nor  by  the  quantity  of  material  used,  nor  by  the  elo<pient  ex- 
])lauations  and  tireless  })ersistency  of  its  exjHments — important  and  necessary 
as  these  are — yet  not  by  any  or  all  of  them,  should  we  estimate  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  kindergarten. 

Back  of  people  and  their  workmanship  stands  eternal  truth,  forever  seek- 
ing to  express  itself  and  work  through  them.  It  does  not  limit  itself  to  this 
shibboleth  or  that,  or  to  a  choice  few,  and  to  certain  conditions.  No !  To  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  to  child  and  man,  to  prince  and  j)easant,  to  the  many  it 
l)eckou8,  saying,  "Prove  me  now,  and  use  me."  And  those  who  obey,  sud- 
<lenly  spring  to  freedom  and  intelligence. 

Did  the  kindergarten  not  embrace  the  whole  man  as  well  as  the  whole  child ; 
did  it  not  include  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  state,  in  an  absolute 
unity;  did  it  not  reach  out  above  and  beyond  it^  most  dev()te<l  disciples,  the 
lines  might  be  drawn  and  the  boundaries  of  its  habitation  established.  Then 
indee<l  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  subject  to  Arabic  notation,  one  might 
per  cent.  it«  value,  and  by  nile  and  pluml)-line  determine  iti<  height  and  depth. 

But  the  kindergarten  is  more  than  a  fact — it  is  a  heavenly  influence;  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  an  eternal  principle  which  is  bound  to  work  whether  man 
>vill  or  not,  and  which  will  choose  it^  own  sweet  w^av  as  to  how  it  shall  work. 
Herein  lies  its  divineness:  it  defies  limitation;  it  spurns  tradition.  No  ip^*** 
ditit  shall  bind  it,  no  Vaticanism  monojK)lize  it. 

Who  but  Fra»l)el  has  boiled  down  as  into  a  nutshell  the  condensed  philos- 
ophy of  all  the  ages,  and  made  it  ]X)ssible  for  even  children  to  grasj)?  As  is 
the  inner,  so  is  the  outer;  as  is  the  small,  so  is  the  great.  There  is  one  law, 
and  He  that  worketh  is  One — nothing  w^asted  in  the  Divine  ecommiy.  "  Who 
readeth  one  of  my  meanings  is  master  of  all  I  am."  To  break  the  yoke  of 
necessity,  to  leave  the  child  free  to  be  his  highest  and  best,  to  declare  there  is 
no  heredity  in  spirit,  and  to  proclaim  the  eternal  unity  of  Ood  and  man  —  are 
these  truths  to  be  limited  to  the  experience  of  any  half-dozen  of  individuals 
or  to  the  span  of  any  number  of  years? 

Cradled,  as  one  might  say,  in  a  ten-acre  lot,  transplanted  to  American  soil, 
it  has  swung  itself  with  the  royal  gait  of  a  Yankee,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty- 
live  years,  from  seaboard  to  seaboard.     In  its  seven-leagued  boots,  not  only 
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has  it  traversied  the  width  of  the  continent,  but  it  has  sounded  the  depths  of 
the  hearts  and  ix)cket«  of  the  i)eople,  and  to-day — I  say  it  with  all  calmness 
— it  measures  the  |)ossibilitie8  of  the  liepublic!  Point  me  out  any  school 
leader,  school  meiusure,  or  school  theory,  any  act  of  the  legislature  or  the  su- 
j)reme  court,  any  missionary  or  philanthropic  effort,  that  has  preached  more 
eftectuallv  the  brotherh<XKl  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  G(xl.  Show  me  any 
influence  that  touches  more  nearly  the  ri^ht  adjustment  of  lalK)r  and  capital. 
Is  there  anv  course  of  study  anywhere,  8undav-school  or  other\\'ise,  that  has 
demonstrated  more  fully  the  Christ  doctrine  concerning  man  and  his  infinite 
perfectibility?  What  scheme  of  liberty  formulated  by  patriot  compares  with 
Fra'bel's?  Talk  of  mental  discipline  and  freedom  of  will  —  nmst  not  right 
choice  dominate  both?  And  only  Fnvbel  rings  the  sweet  clear  note  of  "  never 
to  ])rt»sent  the  negative";  only  Frcvbel  declares  "the  child  need  not  know 
evil";  only  Frcebel  echoes  the  C-hrist-message,  "The  kingdom  of  God  or 
g(MMl  is  within  you,"  therefore,  man's  education  is  a  growth  into  God's  like- 
ness, and  sch<K)ls  aiv  not  shoj)8  to  manufacture  merchandise,  but  gardens  to 
grow  souls  in. 

Great  are  Bacon  and  Montaigne,  Rousseau  and  Comenius,  but  Fnrbel  is 
greater  than  all  because  he  nearest  obeyed  the  Christ,  he  lived  the  life.  With 
the  instinct  of  seership,  he  estimated  second  only  to  Jt^us,  the  true  relation- 
ship of  child  and  woman  to  human  liberty  and  human  happine^ss.  Measure 
the  educational  value  of  the  kindergarten?  Yes!  this  century  will  when  it 
has  measured  the  moral  value  of  Christianity,  for  it  and  the  genius  of  the 
kindergarten  are  one. 

But  the  criticism  is  made  that  the  representatives  of  the  kindergarten  are 
not  what  they  should  be  —  not  ex|)eriencx^d  enough,  or  educated  enough,  or 
liberal-minded  enough;  and  a  half  smile  flits  over  the  face  of  the  wise  at  the 
"unt  mined  enthusiasm"  of  so  many  young  women.  To  which  I  reply,  with 
jwople  we  have  nothing  to  do,  ivith  principle  evenjthing;  eyes  off  fnmi  the 
pe()j)Ie,  eyes  on  to  the  principle.  \^  the  principle  is  right,  is  one  with  absolute 
truth,  it  will  transform  the  people.  If  one  set  of  }KM)ple  will  not  l)e  trans- 
formed, others  will  be  founrl.  If  the  [)rinciples  reprtrsented  by  the  kindergarten 
are  true,  it  is  bound  to  survive  and  override  the  infirmities  of  it^  ex})onents. 
Both  history  and  race  experiena^  show  conclusively  an  ounce  of  enthusiasm 
has  again  and  again  carried  the  day  against  ])ounds  of  discipline  and  school- 
learning.  Joan  of  Arc  never  ma**tered  reading  and  writing,  yet  she  led  the 
armies  of  France  to  victory.  Jean  Francois  Millet  could  not  have  passed  a 
third-grade  examination  in  arithmetic  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  but  L' Angelas 
cx)mmands  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world.  Jesus  hml  no  school-leaniing. 
"Is  not  this  the  carpenter?"  was  said  in  derisicm.  II is  followers  were  un- 
learned, ignorant  men,  yet  have  they  altered  by  their  teachings  the  entire 
current  of  the  stream  of  history.  So  it  is  no  new  thing  for  enthusiasm,  bom 
of  c<mviction  and  love  of  truth,  to  succwd,  where  scientific  research  and  intel- 
lectual acumen  have  failed. 
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But  the  teachings  of  Froebel  are  not.  limited  to  the  kindergarten  proper. 
His*  wt»rk  for  mothers  ha**  been  as  radical  and  far-reaching  as  the  work  with 
the  babies.  Before  yet  any  book  had  been  written  urging  right  maternity  and 
the  l)eauty  of  motherhood,  Frcebel  sjxike  and  taught  it.  We  arc  apt  to  for- 
get that  he  was  the  finst  to  introduce  woman  as  the  childV  teacher,  and  by  this 
one  deed  alone  changed  the  whole  movement  (jf  the  schcK)l  world.  True,  it 
needed  not  the  kindergarten  to  bring  Froebel  to  America;  or  ever  he  was 
boni  he  was  here,  fn)m  the  moment  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde])endence 
proclaimed  "the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  to  l)e  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  citizen,"  the  kindergarten  was  a  declanid  factor  sooner  or  later 
among  American  institutions.  Just  a<  "waters  know  tlieir  own,  and  draw 
the  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height,"  so  has  the  spirit  of  America  drawn 
the  spirit  Fnebel,  its  own  unto  itself. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  great  thought-wave  had  suddenly  struck  the  planet, 
and  Fnebel  first  caught  the  message,  and  applied  it  to  e<lucati(m.  He  re- 
vived familiarity  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature,  teaching  "  Deep  love 
lieth  under  their  meanings  sublime."  He  used  the  occupation  of  the  parent 
a«  a  means  in  developing  the  child. 

He  thus  gjive  the  imjx^tus  to  two  of  the  most  im|x>rtant  factors  in  modern 
education — natural  science,  and  manual  training.  Very  interesting  it  is  to 
note  in  the  evolution  of  both  these  studies,  that  as  they  change  and  modiiy' 
they  approach  nearer  to  Froebers  thought,  viz.,  that  education  is  unfoldment 
from  within,  and  is  to  be  obtained  only  thn)ugh  j)ersonal  ex|)erience  and  self- 
investigati(m,  s^)  that  "  leani  to  do  by  doing "  may  appropriately  be  termed 
the  motto  of  each. 

By  nmking  the  child  at  once  the  beginning,  the  center,  and  the  end  of  the 
instruction,  he  forever  knocked  on  the  head  the  Euro|)ean  idea  of  trade 
schools,  and  the  thought,  which  even  good  Pestalozzi  admitted,  of  education 
as  a  means  of  bread-winning.  That  America  is  still  discussing  this  question, 
only  shows  how  firmly  establishe<l  the  old  idea  wiu<  of  children  as  the  property 
of  parents,  who  must  be  utilized,  the  sooner  the  better,  to  help  earn  a  living. 
The  ver}'  cr\'  to  limit  our  primary  instruction  to  reading,  writing  and  cipher- 
ing, has  it  not  its  roots  in  the  same  cess-pool?  Tx^t  our  sch(M)l  systents  see  to 
it  they  do  not  set  a  j)remium  u[Mm  child-labor  by  supplying  a  cut-and-dried 
bill  of  fare  whose  raimn  (V etre  is  its  multiplication  of  human  machines. 

Not  iiLside  the  kindergarten,  but  outride  of  it,  is  one  best  able  to  judge  of 
the  breadth  and  scoi)e  of  the  movement.  Did  FnebeFs  influence  cea.<e  with 
the  kindergarten,  what  a  tenqx^t  in  a  tea[K)t  it  would  Ik?  !  But  because  his 
thought  and  genius  are  as  universal  in  (juality  as  one  of  the  old  prophets,  or 
jis  a  master  in  literatun*,  the  divine  fire  in  him  burns  its  own  way  through 
the  trackless  forest  of  ix»tty  tradition*,  and  the  devious  wilds  of  the  schools. 
What  Luther  did  for  the  church,  what  Washington  did  for  the  world,  Fr«e- 
lx?l  has  done  for  the  child,  and  through  the  child  for  all  humanity. 

To  attempt  to  limit  his  teachings  by  pricking  and  sewing  and  weaving,  by 
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net-work  drawing,  by  painting  on  clay  and  deceiving  into  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, by  an  endless  tawdriness  of  color  and  confused  designing  that  is  license 
to  every  barbaric  thought,  by  the  wasting  of  precious  energy  on  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  ugly  and  the  grotesque,  by  |)erinitting  him  to  wander  ad  libitum 
through  the  rubbish  of  the  past  and  the  ^^remharnu  dea  richer"  of  the  pres- 
ent, is  sacrificing  the  spirit  of  Froebel  to  the  letter.  Such  a  course  pursued 
in  America,  must  end  in  the  kindergartens  falling  from  their  high  estate  and 
degenerating,  as  they  have  done  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  into  aimless  play 
schools.     No ;  the  salvation  of  the  kindergarten  c^msists  in  recognizing  that  — 

"  Through  the  years  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns/* 

For  American  thought  to  fulfill  American  conditions,  lays  tribute  uj)on  the 
thinking  of  individuals  in  every  age  and  clime.  American  pe(jple  are  cancel- 
ing race  ex})erience  at  an  increasingly  stu|x?ndous  rate.  We  represent  the 
higliest  high-water  mark  of  the  world's  development,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
our  children  should  wander  through  the  endless  labyrinths  by  which  people 
less  favored  have  traveled.  Their  results  are  here,  and  we  are  to  use  them  as 
stepping-stones  to  higher  things;  by  so  doing  we  condense  their  exi>erience 
into  our  own. 

The  kindergarten  cannot  afford  to  separate  itself  fn>m  any  of  the  educa- 
tional issues  of  the  day,  from  the  truths  of  science,  from  the  principles  of 
sound  art  instructir>n,  from  the  best  in  nuisic  and  song,  from  the  influence  of 
the  technical  school,  and  from  sympatliy  with  the  latest  in  literature.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  supiM)se  that  the  teachings  of  Wagner,  Kuskin,  Owen  Jones, 
Paul  Bert,  Huxley,  Fr(x?bel,  Emerson,  or  Delsarte,  should  contradict  each 
other.  Their  comnumd  to  us  is,  not  to  imitate  them  but  to  seek  for  truth, 
then  will  nomenclature  and  definition  settle  themselves.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  it  is  possible  to  present  a  totality  of  truth,  united  and  related 
from  kindergarten  to  university;  to  present  it  with  a  diflerence  of  degree  only, 
not  of  kind. 

Greneral  education,  though  its  acknowledgment  may  be  tardy,  has  not  ig- 
nored the  message.  Since  Fra>bers  time  all  instruction  hius  become  less  ab- 
stract and  more  concrete.  Modern  instruction  in  home  and  foreign  languages 
has  been  revolutionized ;  the  conversation,  the  picture  and  the  object,  have  sup- 
plemented dry  technicalities  of  construction.  Myth  and  fair}'  lore,  story  and 
legend  now  abound  where  wius  formerly  empty  reading.  Greography  has 
adopted  the  sand  table.  Drawing  has  transformtnl  it^^elf  into  a  means  of  ex- 
pression for  form  study  and  into  an  outlet  for  free  conceptional  w^ork.  The 
recognition  given  to  domestic  economy,  kitchen  garden,  sewing,  and  hand- 
craft of  ever}-  kind;  the  introduction  of  calisthenics,  and  later  still,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Delsarte  system ;  the  cultivation  of  plant**,  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
school-room  attractive  and  pleasant;  daily  indulgence  in  music  and  song, — all 
prove  that  the  development  of  the  child  through  self-activity,  through  pre- 
sentation of  the  plea;3ing  and  the  agreeable,  api)ealing  to  the  within,  instead 
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of  compelling  from  without,  is  of  universal  significance,  and  is  the  true  key- 
note to  the  education  of  the  ftiture. 

Which  is  greater — "the  temple,  or  he  that  dwells  in  it"?  Does  the  school 
system  exist  for  the  children,  or  the  children  for  the  system — which?  When 
as  yet  African  slavery  was  practiced  on  American  soil,  Froebel  spoke  the  truth 
and  held  to  it,  "The  tenant  is  greater  than  the  house."  Fathers  and  mothers, 
wake  from  your  short-sighted  {wlicy,  from  your  slavish  supineness !  What  is 
your  gold  compared  with  your  children  ?  Think  of  a  primary  teacher  with  her 
sixty  or  seventy  pupils,  and  lift  this  crying  shame  from  off  the  shoulders  of 
our  young  women;  make  {)ossible  to  them  freer,  healthier  conditions  —  then 
will  the  prophecy  made  in  Germany  find  its  fulfillment  in  America. 

Is  the  Christ  ideal  exhausted?  Has  man  demonstrated  his  highest  and 
best?  Let  the  multitudes  of  beautiftil,  interesting,  promising  children,  and 
the  crowds  of  foolish,  commonplace  men  and  women,  prisoners  to  the  flesh 
and  the  earth,  reply.  Not  until  grown-up  j)eople  are  redeemed  to  the  sweet- 
ness, trustfulness  and  the  delight  of  living,  will  the  kindergarten  cease  to  up- 
lift and  react  on  the  social  whole. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  change  of  all  may  be  obser\'ed  in  the  teachers 
themselves.  An  absence  of  jyedantr}- ;  a  simpler  manner ;  a  more  mixing  in 
and  out  with  the  children  as  one  of  them ;  an  eagerness  to  try  new  ways ;  a 
charming  child-likeness,  and  a  desire  to  hold  themselves  oik'ti  to  fresh  truth, 
have  supplanted  much  old  stere()tyi)ed  school-mannness  that  was  as  a  stone 
wall  to  growth. 

We  are  learning  the  child  is  nearest  to  the  light  of  heaven ;  the  old  man 
too  often  clogs  adult  years. 

'*  Heaven  lies  about  ua  iu  our  iufancy; 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close  upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows- 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth  who  daily  from  the  east 
Must  travel  still  his  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

No  wonder  education  in  the  old  way  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  attended 
by  much  waste.  How  can  he  who  has  lost  the  "  vision  splendid  "  undertake  to 
guide  the  child  who  still  is  basking  in  the  Divine  radiance? 

Oh!  dear  grown-up  people,  when  shall  we  ceast*  from  our  worldly  wisdom 
and  stilt-like  lore,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  Froebel,  "Come,  let  us  live  with 
the  children."     Remember  it  Is  written,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

JOSKPHINE   ( 'arson    LoCKK, 

Cook  County  Normal  School. 
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In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Minnesota,  it  is  with  no 
ordinary  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you,  one  and  all,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  a  hearty  greeting. 

We  tender  you  our  hospitality  and  good-will,  and  evidence  our  aj)preciation 
of  your  high  calling  by  offering  you,  in  the  ftdlest  sense,  a  warm  welcome. 

Fn)m  our  sister  States,  north  and  south ;  from  the  rugged  shores  of  Maine 
U)  the  Golden  Gate;  in  a  gathering  magnificent  and  insj)iring,  you  have  come 
— thoughtful,  thought-loving,  and  thought-teaching  representatives  of  a  j)ro- 
fe!?sion  that  controls  in  higher  degree  than  aught  else  the  destinies  of  the 
greatest  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  you,  and  our  greetings  are  meant  to  be  so  warm  as  to 
cause  you  to  feel  that  they  come  from  every  fireside;  from  every  place  of 
bu.siness ;  from  every  farm ;  from  the  mighty  mills,  where  is  heard  the  hum 
of  industry ;  from  the  forest,  where  the  woodman's  ax  is  busy ;  and  from  every 
citv  luid  hamlet  within  our  borders. 

May  your  sojourn  be  prolonged  to  the  utnjost,  and  may  you  be  so  im{)ressed 
with  your  surroundings  and  our  desire  for  your  c<jmfort  and  happiness  that 
your  departure  will  be  accompanied  by  feelings  of  regret,  but  temjx'red  with 
the  hope,  entertained  by  us,  that  you  may  be  induced  to  again  honor  us  with 
your  presence. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen,  now  gone  from 
scenes  of  earthly  activity:  "You  find  yourselves  upon  the  highlands  in  the 
center  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  equidistant  from  the  waters  of 
Hudson's  Bav  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  ocean 
in  which  the  sun  sets." 

Vpon  this  vast  plateau,  bounded  on  the  ea.st  by  our  great  inland  lakes,  and 
stretching  through  an  empire  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  wonderful  in  its  re- 
s  )urces,  mar\'elous  in  its  development,  and  unrivaled  in  its  matchless  climate, 
thoughtful  persons  have  predicted  that  we  may  rightfully  look,  in  the  coming 
years,  for  a  race  of  men  unsurpassed  in  moral,  mental,  and  physical  excellence. 

This  great  Northwest  counts  among  her  citizens  very  many  thousands  of 
adopted  children,  who  have  gathered  here  from  all  ])arts  of  the  world,  in 
search  of  a  home  where  plenty  abounds.     From  the  land  of  the  midnight 
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pun  to  the  shores  lapped  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  England 
and  Ireland,  from  the  (lerman  empire,  from  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and 
historic  France,  they  have  congregated  —  a  mighty  throng — attracted  here 
by  o})portunities  not  vouchsafed  them  in  their  native  lands;  and  we  rejoice 
that  we  have  been  able  to  offer  them  inducement^?,  so  many,  and  so  great,  for 
we  can  but  ho}X?  that  the  fusion  of  the  different  elements,  amid  surroundings 
and  under  cx)nditions  that  now  prevail,  and  which  the  great  eilucational  forces, 
represented  and  proj^elled  by  you,  are  constantly  lifting  to  a  higher  level,  will 
i-esult  in  a  tyi)e  of  man  higher  and  hardier  than  we  have  yet  known,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  human  kind  that  have  thus 
far  played  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  civilization. 

An  exhilarating  climate  and  prcKluctive  soil ;  untold  mineral  awaiting  but 
the  energy  of  the  miner  to  unfold  its  treasure  to  the  vision;  vast  forests;  in- 
land oceans  and  mighty  rivers ;  all  elements  pmductive  either  of  physical  or 
material  well-being,  and  incentives  to  mental  energy  and  gn)wth ;  a  genen)us 
plan  for  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  all  those  things  inci- 
dental to  a  highly  civilized  community,  coupled  with  a  broad  and  liberal 
system  of  public  learning,  and  the  benign  influences  of  a  free  government,  are 
conditions  and  causes  that,  with  the  mingling  of  the  best  blood  of  all  lands, 
should  certainly  be  potent  in  producing  happy  results. 

Nations  and  communities  thrive  or  decay  as  they  are  influent*ed  for  good 
or  bad  in  ])hysical,  mental,  and  mond  development,  and  the  great  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged  is  fundamental  to  all  that  we  may  hoi)e  for  or  exj)ect. 

I  au)  impressed,  as  I  note  this  viu^t  assembly,  with  the  paramount  imjwr- 
tance  of  your  high  j)rofessi()n ;  that  through  you  and  your  labors  the  charac- 
ter of  the  youth  of  our  land  is  formed  and  develoix^d ;  and  I  also  n'meml>er 
the  close  relationship  that  |>opular  educ^ition  bears  to  the  })re,^ent  and  fiiture 
success  and  safety  of  our  government. 

From  the  inception  of  a  plan  to  found  a  republic,  the  necessity  for  a  lil>eral 
system  of  public  schools  and  universities  had  })rinial  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
framei-s  of  our  constitution.  Washington  himself  foresaw  that  tnie  liberty 
must  rest  on  the  basis  of  j)opular  educaticm.  He  realized  that  the  future  of 
the  young  nation  dejx^nded  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  he  upon 
many  occitsions  champicmed  the  cause  to  which  you  ai^e  devoting  your  lives 
and  energies.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  says:  "  I  am  fully  aj)prised  of  the  influence  which 
sound  learning  has  on  religion  and  manners,  cm  government,  liberty  and  laws. 
I  conceive  ho})es,  however,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very  enlightened  era. 
The  same  unremitting  exertions  which,  under  all  the  bla^^ting  storms  of  war, 
caused  the  aits  and  sciences  to  flourish  in  America,  will  doubtless  bring  them 
nearer  to  niaturitv  when  thev  shall  have  Wen  sufficientlv  invigorated  bv  the 
milder  rays  of  jK*ace." 

We  have  followed  the  advice  of  the  fathers,  and  established  in  this  country 
a  system  of  schools,  and  of  institutioiLS  of  learning,  that  are  at  once  a  glory 
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and  an  honor  to  them  and  to  u??.  As  Lowell  well  and  truly  savs :  "  Knowl- 
e<lge  is*  not  an  alms  to  be  dei)endent  upon  the  chance  charity  of  private  men, 
or  the  precarious  pittance  of  a  trust  fund,  but  a  sacred  duty  w^hich  the  com- 
monwealth owes  to  ever>'  one  of  her  children." 

Another  element  of  the  resp>nsibility  that  rests  upcm  you  as  educators,  is 
the  duty  of  teaching  to  the  youth  of  our  land  devotion  to  country  and  obedi- 
ent to  it*  laws.  Next  to  worship  of  the  Creator  should  come  love  for  native 
land,  and  willingness  to  be  sacrificed  in  its  interest  should  occasion  demand. 
All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  fully  a})preciate  the  importance  and  necessity  of  in- 
stilling into  the  minds  of  our  youth  the  desire  and  purpose  to  l>ecome  useftil 
and  li>yal  citizens,  and  of  inspiring  them  with  high  and  noble  ideas  of  the 
obligations  devolving  uj)on  them  under  their  heritage  of  freedom. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  belief  that  your  deliberations  will  prove  of  the 
highest  moment  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  civilized  world. 

I>.  L.  KIEHLE,  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

We  witness  this  day  the  ftilfillment  of  Brougham's  proj)hetic  wonls :  "  The 
schoijlmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land."  The  two  great  bodies  whom  the  nation 
delights  to  honor,  are  the  survivors  of  the  army  that  saved  the  nation  from 
<lisinemlK?rment,  and  this  other  grand  army  of  half  a  million  of  the  purest, 
nioe^t  intelligent,  and  self-sac^rilicing  teachers,  to  whom  is  committed  the  future 
of  this  n»j)ublic,  in  the  present  training  of  its  millions  of  youth. 

This  year  it  falls  to  Massachusetts  in  the  Ea«t  to  entertain  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  ( Fraud  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  to  Minnesota  it  falls  to  receive  you, 
ladies  and  gt^ntlemen,  a^*  the  reprc»sentatives  of  the  teachers  of  America.  And 
I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  to  no  city  could  she  more  appropriately  accord 
the  honor  of  representing  her  than  to  this,  her  capital  city,  noted  for  its  un- 
>tintetl  hospitality,  her  tirst-born  of  thriving  twins. 

Unlike  the  body  of  veterans  to  whom  I  have  referred,  you  are  here  not  to 
recount  your  laurels,  or  to  review  your  ])ast  battles,  but  with  an  eye  uix)n  the 
future,  in  the  facing  of  advancing  milli(ms  of  children,  bom  not  only  here, 
but  in  ever\'  land  the  sun  shines  upon,  and  of  ever}'  tongue  sj)oken  by  civ- 
ilize<l  men ;  here  you  are  to  consider  and  plan  how  to  unify  this  heterogeneous 
mass  of  young  life  into  American  citizens  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  industry'. 

Minnesf)ta's  pride  to-day  is  in  the  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  bestow 
ujK>n  her  as  her  gue.«its,  and  in  the  hearty  accord  of  her  peoj)le  with  the  pur- 
\Mf<e  of  this  meeting.  She  is  proud  in  the  recognition  she  rcceives  fn)m  you, 
expr(*ssed  by  your  presence  here,  and  elsewhere,  that  she  deser\'es  an  honora- 
bU*  place  among  the  foremost  States  of  educational  progress. 

As  you  continue  your  deliberations  we  shall  be  vour  attentive  listeners,  and 
wluai  you  leaye  us,  you  will  leave  with  us  your  thought^  and  your  exi)erien(« 
to  l»ecome  part  of  ourselves  and  our  schools.  For  your  recreation  we  welcome 
you  to  our  lakes,  our  waterfalls,  our  mills,  our  cities  and  our  wheat-fields. 
May  your  stay  be  pleasant,  your  rememl)rance  of  us  abiding. 
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O.   ().   CULLEN,    PRESIDENT   OF    THE   CITY   COUNCIL,   ST.    PAUL. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  city,  I  have  been  un- 
ex|)ectedly  called  upon  for  an  address  of  welcome.  In  view  of  the  many  gen- 
tlemen who  will  speak  to  you  this  afternoon,  I  will  simply,  upon  the  part  of 
the  city  of  St.  Paul  and  their  officers,  extend  to  you — to  the  noble  army  of 
educators  assembled  here  to-day — a  most  cordial  welcome,  couj)led  with  our 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Association. 

I  tender  you  the  freedom,  the  courtesies,  and  the  hospitalities  of  our  city. 

PRESIDENT   CYRUS   NORTHROP,   STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

You  have  l)een  verv  felicitously  welcomed  to  the  whole  State  of  Minnesota 
aud  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  what  more  I  am  exi)ected  to  welcome  you  to 
I  cannot  j)erceive;  l>ecause  what  is  there  in  Minnesota  beyond  St.  Paul  and 
Minnesota?  As  representing  in  some  degree  on  this  program  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  I  will  be  expected  to  take  a  higher  view  than  the  ma- 
terial things  discussed  by  the  speakers  who  have  pn»ceded  me.  I  welcome 
you  to  the  bright  Minnesota  skies.  We  are  supposed  to  be  ethereal  and 
heavenly  in  intellectual  pursuit'*,  and  naturally  lift  our  eyes  to  the  bright 
skies  characteristic  of  this  land. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  life  in  the  beautiful  Northwest, 
and  tnist  that  you  will  go  home  tilled  with  it.  There  Isn't  a  great  deal  of  ro- 
mance in  the  life  of  a  teacher,  but  there  would  be  much  more  if  you  would 
only  look  for  it.  Now,  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  great  amount  of  good  out 
of  the  speeches  you  will  hear  at  these  meetings,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  go 
home  filled  with  new  ideas,  because  there  are  no  new  ideas.  These  men  will 
get  up,  look  wL<e  and  talk  learnedly,  but  they  will  not  say  anything  new.  They 
will  drcAs  up  the  old  things  in  new  forms,  and  you  nuiy  not  recognize  the  hash, 
but  it  will  be  hash  all  the  same.  But  you  will  get  good  from  this  gather- 
ing—  the  good  derived  from  ])ersonal  exixriences  and  acquaintance  with  a 
new  part  of  the  world.  Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  now  in  a  part 
of  the  country  which  forty  years  ago  was  unknown  to  civilization,  and  which 
was  ])ractically  unsettled.  To-day  it  contains  a  civilization  as  virile  and  full 
of  energy  and  j)rogress  as  is  that  of  any  other  })art  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  stand  here  to-day  as  a  re})resentative  of  the  State  rnivei-sity  of  Minnesota, 
which,  through  the  generosity  of  the  State,  offers  free  education  of  the  highest 
kind  to  every  man  and  woman  who  can  pa.<s  the  preliminary  examination, 
whether  living  in  this  State  or  outside.  Where  can  you  find  any  part  of  the 
land  which  provides  more  liberally  for  the  education  of  its  own  sons  and 
daughters,  as  well  as  those  of  other  States?  I  trust  that  you  will  visit  us;  that 
you  will  come  to  our  University  and  insjK»ct  its  fine  buildings  and  laboratories, 
and  sei'  if  we  are  not  keeping  u])  with  tlie  s])irit  of  the  age  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  one  thing  more  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  closing. 
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I  want  you  teachers  to  feel  that  you  are  not  engage<l  in  work  that  is  all  in  a 
rut — so  much  work  for  so  much  salarj*^ — that  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  so 
much  grammar  and  so  much  arithmetic  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  life, 
but  that  you  are  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  of  what  we  most  need 
— American  citizens  capable  of  administering  the  affairs  of  this  vast  land 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  take  our  places.  J  want  you  to  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  to  honor  this  flag  above  all  other  flags,  so  that,  no  matter  where  their 
fathers  came  from,  no  matter  whether  they  were  ^Scandinavians,  Gennans,  or 
French,  they  will  grow  up  loyal  and  true  to  the  American  flag.  By  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils*  minds  and  thoughts  you  are  helping  on  this  grand 
work,  preparing  to  make  the  rising  generation  more  noble  and  mighty  than 
the  present. 

I  join  with  the  other  s|)eakers  in  heartily  welcoming  you  to  our  midst.  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  in  so  doing  we  are  unselfish ;  that  wo  expect  no  return 
but  one  thing,  and  that  is  when  you  get  home  and  rememlwr  all  the  lovely 
sights  you  have  seen,  you  will  tell  all  your  friends  about  this  land,  and  then 
make  your  arrangements  and  return  with  them  to  remain  here  the  rest  of 
your  days.  I  trust  your  stay  will  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  delightful  to  us. 

PREHIDENT   IRWIN   HHEPARI),   STATE    NORMAI.   SCHOOL,    WINONA. 

When  a  year  ago  you  were  invited  to  come  to  Minnesota,  you  were  prom- 
ised the  earth  and  as  much  of  heaven  as  this  saintlv  citv  of  St.  Paul  had  to 
give.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  this  meeting  of  welcome  should  be  held 
where,  in  the  rights  of  jK)Ssession,  you  can  stand  ujK>n  the  one  under  the  fair 
canopy  of  the  other,  and  where  you  may  bn^athe  an  air  which,  in  the  pa<t  weeks, 
has  been  washe<l  and  purified  for  your  sjx^cial  comfort  and  lx»nelit.  Our  fair 
State,  fn)m  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  when*  the  great  linger  of  destiny 
points ;  from  the  course  of  the  majestic  Father  of  Waters  on  the  east,  across 
three  hundred  miles  of  beautiful  })rairies  to  tlie  west,  has  l>edecked  herself  in 
her  greenest  and  fairest  robes  of  joyous  ho|x^  and  promise  in  honor  of  your 
coming. 

I  am  reminded  that  it  is  just  fifteen  years  since  this  Association  honoixid  our 
Stiite  with  its  presence.  The  meml>ership  of  tlie  Association  was  about  'M\i), 
of  whom  two  hundred  came  from  outside  of  the  State.  To-dav  vou  have  come 
again,  with  numbers  increased  ten,  twenty  and  even  fifty  fold,  and  we  are 
happy  that  we  are  able,  in  the  wealth  of  our  material  and  social  and  educa- 
tional prosperity  and  gn>wth,  to  extend  to  you  a  correspondingly  large  and 
cordial  welcome. 

It  was  fitting,  at  that  meeting,  in  tlie  center  of  this  gn'at  empire  of  indus- 
trial promise,  that  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  you  sh(»uld  liave  added  to 
this  Association  the  Industrial  section.  We  now  invite  vou  to  look  over  our 
prairies  and  behold  the  near  jmmiise  of  the  most  abundant  liarvest  that  even 
our  great  Northwest  has  ever  seen.     Visit  our  granaries,  our  workshops,  our 
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factories,  our  mines,  our  mills,  our  warehouses;  ride  over  our  countless  high- 
ways and  bvwavs  of  busy  commerce:  look  over  the  industrial  exhibits  of  the 
schools  of  these  two  great  cities  and  of  the  State  at  large,  and  tell  if  we  have 
not  proved  ourselves  worthy  of  our  honor  as  the  birthj)lace  of  the  Industrial 
section  of  this  grejit  Educ4itional  Association. 

We  cannot  sj)eak  of  our  history,  educational  or  otherwise.  We  are  too 
young  to  have  a  history.  The  men  who  made  this  State  are  for  the  most  part 
living  and  present  to-day.  I  would  like,  however,  to  remind  you  that  forty- 
three  years  ago  there  was  not  an  English  school  in  all  this  country.  In  1847 
the  missionary,  Williamscm,  apj)eiiled  to  the  ]*opular  Eilucational  Society  of 
New  England  for  a  lady  teacher,  saying:  "I  sup}X)se  that  a  gcxwl  lady  teacher 
can  do  nioix*  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  true  religion  than  a 
man;"  and  adding:  "The  teacher  coming  should  bring  b<K)ks  with  her  suffi- 
cient to  begin  a  school,  for  there  is  no  Inn^k-store  within  800  miles."  In  answer 
t«.>  this  rcwjmnse.  Miss  H.  E.  Bishop  came  fon^ard  and  ojx^ned  the  first  school 
for  whites  in  a  log  hut,  on  the  j)resent  site  of  the  First  Presbyterian  ( -hurch. 
Two  years  later,  in  this  same  sch<K)l-h()use,  the  public-school  system  of  the 
Territory  was  organized.  From  these  humble  beginnings,  less  than  half  a 
century  ago,  has  risen  a  systcn)  of  ])ul)lic  sch(M)ls,  whose  growth  hits  kept  even 
pace  with  the  mar^^elous  material  })rosj)crity,  the  evidences  of  which  are  so 
abundant  about  you.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  legislature  of  this  State 
thirty-two  veal's  ago,  and  but  eleven  yeai*s  after  the  o}K»ning  of  Miss  Bishop's 
school,  wius  one  creating  the  first  State  normal  school  established  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Other  normal  schools  s(K)n  followed,  until  now  the  appropria- 
tions granted  to  the  four  State  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  greater 
in  })roi)ortion  to  the  numl)er  of  jnipils  enrolled  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  i)en*entage  of  normal-trained  teachers  in  the  common  school^  of 
our  State  is  greater  than  in  New  York,  the  same  iu<  in  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
normal  schools,  and  excee<kHi  only  in  the  States  of  Miu<sachusetts  and  ("ali- 
fornia.  While  we  si)eak  with  ])ride  of  the  State  whom  you  have  honored  the 
second  time  with  your  jm^ence,  we  remember  that  ever}'  State  in  the  I'uion 
has  contributed  of  its  best  life,  its  btwt  blood,  its  be^st  thought  to  the  enrich- 
ing of  our  social,  material  and  educational  ])rosi)c^rity,  and  we  therefore  wel- 
come you. 

PRESIDENT    LORD,   STATE   TEACHERS*    ASSOCIATION. 

I  had  prepai-ed  a  s])eech  in  which  I  had  welcomed  you  to  our  air  and  skies; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that  now,  as  the  ground  has  becMi  well  covered. 
However,  I'll  welcome  you  to  Summit  avenue,  the  bandsonu»st  ixvidence  street 
in  the  world  I  The  heartiest  welcome  given  you  here  to-<lay  ought  to  l>e  sec- 
onded by  "all  sorts  and  conditions"  of  men.  But  if  any  membei"s  of  certain 
learned  professions  seem  inclined  to  give  you  the  cold  shoulder,  it  is  not  l>e- 
cause  of  any  lack  of  rt^spect,  but  because  of  a  iK)ssible  exaggeraticm  of  the 
teacher's  ]H)wer  and  influence.     The  doctors  of  medicine  have  Icmg  held  us 
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responsible  for  many  of  the  ills  of  children  and  youth,  and  have  int»i.sted  that 
the  child  had  a  body  as  well  ai«  a  mind.  Their  talk  hai?  begun  to  tell,  and 
because  we  are  l)eginning  to  be  alive  to  the  iini)ortance  of  i*chool  sanitation 
and  physical  trainuig,  these  M.  D^  fear  tliat  if  we  do  our  work  iu«  they  have 
insiste<l  we  shall,  that  aches  and  pains  will  cease  and  the  doctor's  services  be 
<lispense<l  with.  The  doctors  of  the  law  maintain  that  the  schools  shall  in- 
still the  principles  of  mine  and  thine,  that  patience  and  forbearance  shall  be 
taught  and  practiced.  We  are  taking  their  advice,  and  sooner  or  later  good 
teaching  will  do  away  with  mortgage  foreclosures,  writs  of  attachment**,  and 
lawsuits.  The  doctors  of  theology  have  vigorously  and  justly  insisted  that  a 
boy  is  neither  all  head  nor  all  body,  but  that  he  has  a  soul  to  be  made  sfxit- 
lesK  and  pure,  U)  be  trained  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  We  know  this 
claim  Is  right ;  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  demancLs  of  the  clergy,  and  when 
the  work  of  fomiation  is  complete  there  is  no  need  of  reformation,  because  there 
is  no  deformation.  Then  the  teacher  has  usurjxid  the  place  of  the  preacher. 
Therefore  if  any  carping,  unkind  criticLsm  upcm  the  deliberations  of  this  great 
body  is  heanl  fn)m  the  doctors,  lawyers,  or  clergy,  it  is  because  they  fear  that 
our  work  will  be  so  well  done  as  to  remove  those  causes  which  make  their 
calling  necessar}"  or  possible.  But,  all  nonsense  aside,  no  heartier  welcome  is 
jKissible  than  the  one  you  will  receive  from  the  doctr)rs,  lawyers  and  clergy- 
men that  are  an  honor  to  this  great  State,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child 
l)etwecn  the  valley  of  the  Mississij)pi  and  the  lied  River  of  the  North  is 
glad  you  have  come.  Get  up  in  the  morning  and  drive  through  Sunmiit 
avenue,  the  finest  residence  street  in  America;  visit  a  score  of  our  10,000 
lakes;  stay  till  the  15th  of  August  and  we  will  take  you  chicken-shooting; 
then  wait  till  the  ducks  and  geese  come  in  the  fall;  and  while  you  are  about 
it,  stav  all  winter  and  see  more  sunshine  than  vou  ever  saw  in  anv  ten  winters 
of  y(mr  life.  In  fact,  we  want  to  give  you  such  a  welcome  that  you  will  stay 
ahvavs. 

PKESIDENT   J.  W.  8TRONG,  rARLETOX    COLLECJE,  NORTHFIELD. 

After  these  words  from  the  honored  officials  of  the  State  and  State  institu- 
tions, vou  must  feel  assured  that  vou  are  welcome  to  the  Northwest,  to  the 
State,  and  to  this  city.  But  the  rece])tion  committee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
Minnesota  has  other  educational  interests  than  those  under  immediate  State 
control,  and  it  is  as  representing  these  other  interests  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege and  the  honor  of  adding  wonls  of  cordial  greeting  and  of  welcome.  Our 
private  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  our  C'hristian  academies  and  col- 
leges, although  not  technically  a  part  of  our  public  system  of  instruction,  are 
not  an  unimportant  part  of  our  educational  facilities.  They  do  not  op})ose 
that  public  system,  nor  do  they  undervalue  the  work  it  does.  In  no  sense 
and  in  no  degree  are  they  antagonistic  to  any  mental  culture  afi()rded  by  the 
State;  but  they  aim  at  what  is  beyond  the  })rovince  of  public  education,  and 
what  the  State  can  never  consistently  give — a  religious  training,  essential  both 
to  a  complete  education  and  a  symmetrical  development  of  character. 
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It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  republic  that  in  this  land  there  is  relig- 
ious lil)erty  as  well  as  j)olitical  freedom,  and  that  the  conscience  is  bound  by 
no  law  save  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  equal  rights.  To  Minnesota  have 
come  from  all  lands  those  who  believe  in  this  jx^rsonal  liberty,  and  they  have 
brought  hither  the  same  religious  convictions,  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the 
same  devotion  to  education  which  wrought  so  mightily  in  the  founders  of  this 
nati(m;  and  here  they  are  building  u}K)n  a  (christian  basis  institutions  of 
leaniing  avowedly  religious  in  their  spirit  and  their  aim.  The  jx?rmanence 
of  the  State,  as  all  must  admit,  dei)en(L«  uix)n  momlity,  but  philosophically 
and  practically  the  only  enduring  basis  of  morality  is  found  in  the  sanctions 
of  religion ;  henc^  as  patriots  no  less  than  as  Christians,  we  must  provide  an 
education  which  docs  not  divorce  the  heart  from  the  head,  but  recognizes  the 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  and  aims  to  secure  through  the 
culture  of  the  whole  man  all  that  is  involved  in  a  Christian  ch'ilization.  We 
do  not  ask  the  State  to  teach  religion  —  not  at  all ;  but  we  hold  that  for  her 
own  sake  she  must,  in  the  sphere  of  education  no  less  than  in  the  sphere  of 
worship,  guard  w*ell  religious  liberty.  In  this  there  is  no  union  of  church  and 
State,  but  there  is  a  natural  co6j)enition  prejudicial  to  neither,  and  absolutely 
essential  to  the  highest  interests  of  both. 

In  behalf  of  those  who  hold  these  views  —  and  thev  are  manv  —  I  welcome 
you  all  here  to-day,  trusting  that  there  will  be  freedom  U)  discuss  any  question 
legitimately  involved  in  education,  both  public  and  private.  We  need  light 
and  we  need  U)  learn  the  truth,  for  it  is  the  truth  that  makes  and  keej)s  us 
free.  May  we  find,  according  to  the  scrij)tural  saying,  that  in  this  "multitude 
of  counselors  there  is  safety,"  and  may  we  all  gain  a  measure  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  "profitable  to  direct." 

I>.    D.    MERRILL,   CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    LOCAL   EXECaiTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

We  gladly  welcome  you  to  our  city,  as  you  gather  here  this  day  for  your 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention.  There  is  a  sjwcial  fitness  in  your  holding 
vour  session  with  us  as  vou  come  to  "The  Great  Northwest,"  for  this  is  the 
pioneer  place  in  the  interest  of  education,  a»<  well  as  in  all  other  departments 
of  our  modern  civilization  in  this  vast  region  of  country.  It  is  fitting  that  I 
give  you  a  short  snatch  from  the  history  of  the  early  educational  beginnings: 

The  true  historian  must  go  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  historic  mine  for 
incipient  facts  and  events — even  to  the  undefined  forces  of  influence  which 
brought  the  first  teacher  to  Minnesota,  the  first  professing  Christian  to  St. 
Paul. 

In  184t>  the  "Board  of  National  Popular  Education"  was  organized  in 
New  England;  its  object  "to  suj)ply  the  new  settlements  of  the  West  with 
comix?tent  female  Christian  teachers" — all  evangelical  denominations  unit- 
ing in  the  movement  with  ex-Go  v.  Slade,  of  Vermont,  its  general  manager 
and  corresponding  secretary.  In  May,  1847,  the  first  class  of  thirty-three 
teachers  wai<  convened  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  general  instruction  and  indi- 
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\ndual  destination.     Here  a  letter  was  received,  addressed  to  a  member  of  the 
Board,  more  than  three  raontlis  previous,  from  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Williamson, 
mi£*fionary  at  Little  Crow's  Village,  now  South  St.  Paul,  a  few  miles  below 
the  bluff  where  our  city  now  stands. 
I  quote  from  his  letter: 

"...  My  present  residence  is  on  the  utmost  verge  of  civilization  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  principal  village  of  white 
men  in  the  Territory  that,  we  suppose,  will  bear  the  name  of  Minnesota,  which  some 
wonld  render  *  clear-water,'  though  strictly,  it  signifies  slightly  turbid  or  whitish. 

"The  village  referred  to  has  grown  np  within  a  few  years,  in  a  romantic  situation 
on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  been  baptized  by  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
the  name  of  St.  Paul.  They  have  erected  in  it  a  small  chapel,  and  constitute  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Dakotas  call  it  Im-mi-ja-ska  (white  rock), 
from  the  color  of  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  bluff  on  which  the  village  stands. 
This  village  has  five  stores,  as  they  call  them,  at  all  of  which  intoxicating  liquors 
constitute  a  part,  and  I  suppose  the  principal  part,  of  what  they  sell.  I  would  sup- 
pose the  village  contains  a  dozen  or  twenty  families  living  near  enough  to  send  to 
school.  Since  I  came  to  this  neighborhood  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  the 
village,  and  have  been  grieved  to  see  so  many  children  growing  up  entirely  ignorant. 
Unless  your  society  can  send  them  a  teacher,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  their 
having  one  for  several  years.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  prospects  of  a  school.  I  visited  seven  families, 
in  which  there  were  twenty-three  children  of  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and  was 
told  of  five  more,  in  which  were  thirteen  more  that  it  is  supposed  might  attend,  making 
thirty-six  in  twelve  families.  I  suppose  more  than  half  of  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  read  themselves,  and  care  but  little  about  having  their  children 
taught.  ...  I  suppose  a  good  female  teacher  can  do  more  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  and  true  religion  than  a  man.  The  natural  politeness  of  the  French 
(who  constitute  more  than  half  the  population)  would  cause  them  to  be  kind  and 
courteous  to  a  female.  ...  1  suppose  she  might  have  twelve  or  fifteen  scholars  to 
begin  with,  and  if  she  should  have  a  good  talent  for  winning  the  affections  of  children, 
(and  one  who  has  not  should  not  come,)  after  a  few  months  she  would  have  as  many 
as  she  could  attend  to. 

''  One  woman  told  me  she  had  four  children  she  wished  to  send  to  school,  and  that 
she  wonld  give  board  and  room  in  her  house  to  a  good  female  teacher,  for  the  tuition 
of  her  children.-' 

(This  lady  is  still  one  of  our  respected  citizens.) 

**A  teacher  for  this  place  should  love  the  Saviour,  and  for  His  sake  be  willing  to 
for^o,  not  only  many  of  the  religious  privileges  and  elegances  of  a  New  England 
home,  but  some  of  the  neatness  also.  She  should  be  entirely  free  from  prejudice  on 
account  of  color,  for  among  her  scholars  she  might  find,  not  only  English,  French, 
and  Swiss,  but  Sioux  and  Chippewas,  and  some  bearing  kindred  to  the  African 
stock. 

**A  teacher  coming  should  bring  books  with  her  sufficient  to  begin  a  school,  as 
there  is  no  bookstore  within  three  hundred  miles/' 

This  letter,  as  the  Divine  mind  guided,  was  handeil  to  MLss  Harriet  E. 
B18HOP,  one  of  the  members  of  the  "first  class  of  thirty-three,*'  with  the  re- 
quest that  she  would  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  for  this  i)oint,  if  in  her 
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judgment  it  were  best  that  the  requet^t  should  be  complied  with.     As  to  the 
result,  I  quote  from  her  own  records : 

"  Pending  several  days'  delay,  thoujsrht  was  busy,  prayers  went  up  to  the  Throne. 
The  Holy  Ghost  whispered  to  the  heart,  "(ro."  The  life  desire  for  the  foreign  had 
but  recently  given  place  and  preference  for  the  home-mission  field.  It  was  God's 
will !  When  the  opinion,  touching  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  for  the  locality,  was 
called  for,  it  was  answered,  ** Send  me!'"  Objections  were  urged,  'desirable  and  lu- 
crative situations  in  seminaries'  were  open.  These  had  not  been  wanting  at  home. 
For  work  of  this  kind  had  she  left  all:  Christ  had  chosen  her  path:  she  chose  to  do 
His  will,  believing  that  'for  this  cause  she  had  come  to  this  generation.'  Still  the 
decision  was  delayed,  still  her  eye  of  faith  was  fixed  on  the  Itme  star  of  the  Northwest, 

"Three  days  later  and  this  incorrigible  young  lady  received  her  commission,  which 
covered  the  entire  extent  of  territory  'between  Wisconsin  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
noi-th  of  Iowa  down  to  the  north  pole.*  and  at  once  starttui  on  her  'perilous  journey' 
westward.  The  Father  who  had  directed  the  commission  went  before^  and  'prospered 
her  way.'  causing  obstacles  to  recede  and  mountains  of  opposition  to  become  step- 
ping-stones to  a  higher,  holier  atmosphere  of  divine  love. 

"On  Saturday  morning.  July  13th,  1847.  the  trip  had  been  accomplished.  The 
heart  beat  with  profoundest  gratitude  for  "journeying  mercies,'  when  from  a  canoe, 
manned  Ci)  by  two  squaws  and  the  missionaries  for  cheithttrones^  she  looked  on  the 
scene  of  her  futurp  labors,  yet  with  only  a  vague  certainty  of  the  actual  reality." 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  \>a;»t 

During  your  stay  in  this  region  you  will  sei'  something  of  the  developments 
made  from  the  seed-sowing  time  of  Miss  Bishop's  first  labors.  The  rec'ord  of 
her  individual  work  has  been  made  up;  but  wlio  shall  reckon  up  the  influence 
of  the  lines  which  she  set  in  motion  ?  Her  name  and  memorv  are  held  in 
grateful  recollection  by  all  who  know  her.  All  honor  U)  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Bishop,  the  first  "school  teacher"  north  of  Iowa  and  west  of  WiscoiLsinI 

You  have  received  a  hearty  welc<mie  by  others,  from  the  State,  municipal, 
and  all  the  educational  departments  (►f  our  commonwealth.  No  further  wonls 
are  needed.  It  onlv  remains  for  me  to  hand  over  to  vou,  Mr.  President,  this 
weajH)n  of  authority,  and  bes})eak  for  you  the  hap})iest  and  most  interesting 
(as  it  will  be  the  largest)  ses-sion  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 


liESroXSES. 

THE    PRESIDENT   <H'   THE    ASSiK'IATlOX. 

To  his  Excellencv  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Local 
Executive  Committee,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Srh(M)l  Board  of  this  city,  and 
Ui  all  who  have  extended  to  us  this  magnificent  welcome,  we  return  you  our 
most  heartv  thanks. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  the  most  favorecl  association  in 
the  world.  It  always  meets  in  the  grandest  city,  amid  the  most  enlightened 
and  progressive  })eo])le,  under  the  bluest  skies,  with  the  finest  climate  and  the 
most  perfect  weather,  no  matter  where  it  goes  nor  whether  it  mins  or  shines. 
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Though  we  have  become  accustomed  to  this,  we  always  welcome  again  these 
welcoming  words,  which  we  know  come  from  the  heart,  and  mean  so  much. 
We  know  that  hearts,  hearths  and  homes  are  open  to  us  to-day  in  this  city. 
We  know  that  citizens  have  laid  aside  their  w^ork,  their  usual  avocations,  and 
for  weeks  and  months  have  devoted  themselves  to  those  undertakings  that 
alone  make  these  great  meetings  successful.  We  know — a  few  of  us,  who 
have  stood  near  these  men  as  they  have  been  doing  this  work — we  know,  as 
most  of  you  cannot  know,  how  hard  and  laborious  this  eftbrt  has  been ;  and, 
representing  this  great  Association,  this  magnificent  assembly,  from  our  hearts 
we  tender  vou  all  our  most  earnest  thanks. 

We  are  here  to-day  representing  every  }>ortion  of  this  great  continent,  every 
State  and  everv  Territorv — if  there  is  one  left  to-dav — in  the  Union.  From 
North  and  South  and  East  and  West,  and  from  that  center  which  has  become 
the  grandest  of  all — that  center  rej)rcsented  by  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Ohio  valleys,  which  is  to  l)e  the  center  of  power,  the  center  of  ]X)pulation,  the 
center  of  the  most  magnificent  civilization ;  from  all  i)oints  of  the  comj)ass, 
then,  from  center  to  circumference,  and  circumference  to  center  again,  we  are 
here  to  do  our  work,  to  meet  each  other,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
get  the  inspiration  of  the  elbow-touch  just  as  did  thase  who  went  down  to 
the  front  in  the  angrj'  days  of  the  c<)nflict  in  the  seemingly  so  long  gone  by. 
And  we  are  here  to  work  out,  in  our  way,  as  magnificent  a  destiny  as  they 
wrought  in  their  day  and  hour.  We  are  here  because  a  cx>untr\'  that  is 
worth  dying  for,  is  worth  living  for,  and  living  for  intelligently.  We  are  here 
because  we  believe  that  only  an  intelligent  citizenship  can  maintain  a  free  re- 
public. We  are  here  in  the  spirit  that  sent  our  fathers  into  the  New  World, 
seeking  not  only  a  home  but  a  right-of-way  and  sj)ace  in  which  to  grow.  We 
are  here  because  we  desire  to  render  tnier  service  to  our  fellow-men.  We  are 
here  because  we  believe  in  pedigree — the  pedigree  of  bniins,  the  j)cdigree  that 
makes  itself  felt  in  eyes  that  are  keener  and  more  masterful,  in  fingers  that 
are  more  deft,  and  in  feet  that  are  more  swift  in  the  service  of  our  fellow-men. 
When  pedigree  counts  in  that  way  it  counts  most  royally,  and  we  are  at  the 
fountain-source  of  a  new  nobilitv.  We  l>elieve  that  on  that  line  is  to  be  found 
the  highest  honor.  But  we  are  here  to-day  representing,  |)erha{)s  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  that  great  system  of  public  education,  that  system  which 
has  been  with  us  from  the  beginning;  that  system  which  has  been  the  great- 
est factor  in  our  national  gro^rth ;  that  system  which  takes  every  child  of  the 
republic,  lifts  him  out  of  the  morass  of  ignorance  and  puts  him  on  the  firm 
highway  of  intelligence;  that  system  which  is  the  great  emancipator,  which 
strikes  off  the  fetters  of  ignorance  from  every  child  within  the  limits  of  the 
State;  that  system  which  gives  a  free  right-of-way  to  highest  eultun*  and 
highest  citizenship;  that  system  which  is  waved  over  a  community  like  a 
dixnning-Tod,  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  wherever  it  nuiy  })e,  often  in  the 
most  unlikeliest  spots ;  that  system  which  has  taken  material  from  the  rough 
and  underlying  rock  of  the  common  people,  and  has  made  for  us  magnificent 
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pillars  of  the  State ;  that  system  which  has  s<j  far  aiid  so  long  and  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  magnificently  met  every  demand,  and  satisfied  every  ho[)e  and 
earned  for  itself  such  a  suix?rb  place  in  our  whole  economic  and  i)olitic4il  life. 
We  are  here  to-ilay  with  the  one  voice  and  sentiment  of  a  united  people  to 
assert  that  this  system,  this  public  system,  this  eduwition  of  the  i)eople,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  }x?rish  from  the  earth. 

THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   ASS(K^IATION. 

The  cordial  words  of  welccmie  which  have  been  expressed  to  us  by  the 
Governor  of  your  State,  by  the  rej)resentatives  of  education  in  this  great 
connnon wealth,  bv  the  executive  authorities  of  your  citv,  and  bv  so  many 
distinguisluKl  educators  in  the  Northwest,  we  are  most  willing  and  ready  to 
acco})t.  We  believe  your  kind  words  to  be  the  honest  expression  of  your 
hearts  and  the  sincere  reflection  of  your  sentiments.  But  if  we  were  disposed 
to  doubt  it,  the  preparation  which  you  have  made  for  our  comfort,  the  conlial 
welcome  which  you  have  extendwl  to  us  everywhere,  the  honor  which  vou 
have  done  us  by  presenting  so  many  of  your  citizens  before  us,  would  remove 
every  doubt.     We  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  this,  most  sinwrely. 

Your  State  Suj^erintendent  has  told  you  that  the  schoolnuuster  wa.**  abroad. 
The  elaborate  entertainment  which  you  have  ])rovi(UKl  for  us,  and  this  wel- 
come, make  the  schoolmaster  feel  perfectly  at  home.  We  have  always  l)een 
made  to  feel  at  home  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  have 
been  membei's  of  this  Association  and  have  followed  these  meetings  for  the 
past  years,  have  now  traveled  in  every  })art  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  welcomed  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  in  the  Ea.st,  in  the  West,  and  in 
the  center.  We  have  gathered  together  from  time  to  time  from  all  portions 
of  this  great  country,  for  the  discussion  of  (piestions  of  education.  And  if 
there  be  a  body  within  the  limits  of  this  great  nation  whose  hearths  should  feel 
warm  to  every  j)ortion  of  the  country,  who  should  love  the  jxjople  of  this 
grand  republic,  it  is  this  iiss<jciati(m  of  teachers.  And  so  it  should  be,  that 
those  who  have  to  teach  the  youth  of  our  land  should  teach  them  with  broad 
and  liberal  views  and  with  warm  and  cx)rdial  heart:<  —  with  heartjs  that  beat 
with  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  education  and  progress  in  every  j)art  of  this 
great  republic. 

THE   TREASITRER   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

I  am  no  orator  a*?  Brutus  is,  for  the  reason  that  for  the  pa^t  four  or  five 
years  I  have  been  so  busy  looking  after  the  filthy  lucre  for  the  Association 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  oratory. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  more  or  less  for  thirtv  years  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings.  We  have  been  welcomed  in  a  great  many  places:  in  Wisconsin  in  '85, 
Kansas  in  '86,  Chicago  in  '87,  where  we  received  an  exceedingly  warm  wel- 
come; over  the  mountains  in  '88,  where  we  owned  the  State  to  all  intents  and 
purjwses ;  and  last  year  in  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  and  as  the  result  of  these  visits 
the  Association  has  come  to  believe  with  the  politician,  that  there  is  no  North, 
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South,  East,  or  \Ver»t.     Everywhere  it  had  found  tlie  warm  welcomes,  blue  skies 
and  gracious!  words  which  you  have  so  cordially  extended  to  us  to-day. 

I  do  not  think  the  city  of  St.  Paul  will  have  to  increase  its  jwlice  force 
owin«r  to  our  coming,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  city's  conmiissary  de- 
partment. Teachers  are  like  Citssius,  they  have  a  lean  and  hungry'  look  — 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

W.   T.   HARRLS,    UNITED   8TATE.S   COMMISSIONER   OF    EDUCATION. 

The  nation  that  proclaims  itself  a  government  of  all  the  people  by  all  the 
people,  a  government  of  universal  freedom,  is  necessarily  founded  on  virtue 
and  intelligence.  Virtue  and  intelligence  are  not  a  product  of  nature,  but  of 
e<lucation,  moral  and  intellectual.  Education  of  all  citizens  in  schools  is  there- 
fore a  supreme  concern  in  this  nation.  In  resix)nse,  therefore,  to  the  kind 
w^onls  of  welcome  that  have  just  now  been  extended  to  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  several  States  and  the  nation  have  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction. To  you  of  Minnesota,  the  giuirdians  of  the  northern  marches  of  this 
great  rei)ublic,  the  nation  extends  its  congratulations  for  your  wise  and  thought- 
ful provision  f(;r  public  efluc^ition.  You  have  laid  solid  the  basis  of  your  sys- 
tem in  primary  schools,  and  you  have  crowned  the  lofty  structure  by  a  State 
University  whose  spiritual  eminence  is  visible  to  all  parts  of  the  land.  These 
delegates,  who  come  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Vnion,  will  find  inspiration 
and  strength.  The  greatest  thought  which  we  as  a  people  have  yet  formed  is 
the  idea  of  promoting  self-help.  Freedom  means  self-help.  The  only  help 
that  it  is  safe  for  one  man  to  give  another  is  that  help  which  promotes  self- 
helj).  This  is  the  only  safe  help,  either  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  or  the 
city,  or  the  State,  or  the  nation,  that  may  be  given.  Any  other  gift  nuiy  prove 
an  evil  in  disguise. 

In  your  generous  proffer  of  eilucation  without  money  and  without  jmce  to  all 
within  your  borders,  and  of  all  grades  of  education  from  the  infant  school  to 
the  univen*ity,  our  delegates  from  all  parts  of  this  land  recognize  the  soundest 
of  political  principles.  Education  is  first  of  all  the  business  of  the  individual 
hinifself.  It  is  in  the  next  place  the  business  of  the  family.  Every  meml)er 
of  the  familv  is  interested  in  the  education  of  everv  other  meml>er  of  the 
familv.  But  likewise  the  social  comnninitv,  each  and  every  member  of  it,  is 
interested  in  the  education  of  all  individuals.  Education  is  also  an  interest 
of  the  nation,  and  every  State  and  every  section  of  this  great  republic  is  in- 
terested in  the  pros])erity  of  the  schools  in  every  other  State  and  section. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  perfect  safety  except  on  this  broad  i)ai*is  of  education 
in  virtue  and  intelligence.  Without  it  the  average  tem|)erament  of  our  com- 
mon government  will  be  lowered  by  demagogism,  which  always  thrives  where 
there  Is  lack  of  virtue  and  lack  of  intelligence.  The  two  pillare  of  school 
e<iucation  are  good  behavior  and  intellectual  training.  The  good  school  by 
it**  dUeipline  secures  obedience  to  order  and  habitual  res|)ect  for  the  rights  of 
others — regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  industry,  tnith-telling,  courtesy,  a 
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kindly  fellow-feeling  for  others — these  are  the  elements  of  good  behavior  as 
found  in  school.  The  school  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  church,  nor  can  the 
church  perform  the  functions  of  the  school  without  loss  of  efficiency  in  its  own 
field.  But  the  g(M)d  school  in  its  insistence  on  right  behavior  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  intelligence  dc^es  its  part  to  build  up  the  church  and  give  us  decent 
and  respectable  members  of  society,  and  law-abiding  and  i)eace-loving  citizens. 
Therefore  all  sections  of  the  Union  should  rejoice  to  see  the  annual  educa- 
tional gathering  as  full  of  grand  pur|>ose  and  aiming  at  achieving  so  glorious 
a  goal. 

K.   B.   m'eLROY,   state   SUPERINTENDENT,   OREGON. 

With  all  rcsi)ect  to  your  honored  President,  I  did  not  come  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  California.  I  came  first  and 
foremost  to  represent  the  State  of  Oregon  very  largely,  and  only  this.  The 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  I  understand  the  topic,  is  rc^presentefl  by  the  States  of 
California,  Orc»gon,  Washington,  and  Montana,  and  the  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Utah.  This  is  a  great  field.  Some  one  hits  tnily  said  that  we  have  no 
North,  no  South ;  but  we  have  a  grand  Pacific  Northwest,  and  we  fully  ex- 
|)ect  that  we  will  ha  peopled,  through  the  influence  of  this  great  Associaticm 
very  largely,  by  the  intelligent  and  industrial  [)eople  of  the  other  four  }K)ints 
of  the  compass.  One  other  thing:  not  only  the  2,o00  teachers,  but  the  100,000 
children  of  Oregon  in  our  public  schools,  and  likewise  thousands  of  our  most 
intelligent  citizens  and  the  leaders  of  our  local  a<sociation,  extend  to  you,  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  the  grandc^st  associaticm  on  earth,  an  invitation 
to  hold  your  met»ting  in  1894  in  the  city  of  Portland.  At  that  time  we  will 
give  you  a  warm  welcome,  from  the  warm  hearts  of  100,000  peo])le,  luid  at 
the  capital  of  our  State.  We  thank  all  these  honorable  gentlemen  for  what 
they  have  said;  we  appreciate  all  they  have  told  us.  We  have  come  two 
thousand  miles  or  more  U)  make  this  three-minute  s|)eech,  and  we  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  make  a  minute-and-a-half  si)eech  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Association  under  like  circumstances. 

PRE»SII>ENT   HOMER   li.   8PRA({UE,    NORTH    I>AK()TA.* 

Mr.  President,  you  have  asked  me  to  rt^pond  in  behalf  of  the  Northwest. 
What  is  the  Northwest?  At  the  beginning  of  our  national  career,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  might  possibly  have  extended  as  far  m  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  Buffalo!  significant  name!  Twenty-five  years  ])assed,  and  the  re- 
gion so  d(isignated  had  perhaps  come  to  inchide  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  or 
Detroit;  fif\y  years,  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  were  on  its  outer  fringe; 
twenty-five  years  more,  and  within  it.s  limits  the  givat  twin  cities  were  just 
boni.  The  Northwest  of  to-day  is  the  central  region  of  the  continent.  Bi- 
sect North  America  by  a  parallel,  again  by  a  meridian :  these  lines  cross,  I 
think,  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

What  shall  I  say  of  education  in  this  new  Northwest  ?     I  cannot,  in  this 

*  Ordered  printed,  in  tiie  unayoidable  absence  of  Uie  8i)eaker. 
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presence  and  under  these  limitation?,  fitly  speak  the  pniise  of  Minnesota. 
That  would  recjuire  a  far  more  gifted  tongue  than  mine.  But  take  my  own 
State,  the  heart  of  the  heart  of  North  America.  It  is  less  than  a  year  old. 
Iti*  forenuH^t  educational  institution  is  perhajw  the  most  conser\'ative  and  the 
moftt  progrejssive  a^  it  is  the  youngest  of  American  universitias.  The  most 
conservative,  in  that  it  insists  on  something  of  the  old  classical  training;  the 
most  progressive,  in  that  it  aiuLS  to  furnish  a  high  education  at  a  lower  cost 
than  any  elsewhere.  Look  at  the  sentiment  and  purjKKse  of  my  State  as  evinced 
in  its  fundamental  laws.  Whether  wisely  or  unwiselv,  it  is  surely  with  a 
deep  eamestnc?ss,  and  with  a  sublimity  rarely  paralleled,  that  its  preamble  de- 
clares, "We,  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."  Whether 
judiciously  or  other^vise,  it  also,  with  unmistakable  energ}',  pndiibits  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  poisonous  drinks.  Full  of  meaning  too  is  the  fa<:'t  that 
one  of  our  earliest  statutes  commands  that  the  Hag  of  the  Union  shall  daily 
float  over  ever}'  State  edifice.  But  most  significant  of  all  to  us  a?  educators 
and  patriots  is  the  explicit  recognition,  in  our  constitution,  of  the  underlying 
reason  and  the  proi)er  idea  of  public  instruction  as  sup[)orte<l  by  the  State. 
This  L?  its  language:  "A  high  degree  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  integinty  and 
morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter,  as  indisi)ensable  in  a  government  by  the 
people." 

In  lifting  thus  high  the  standard  of  universal  education,  the  new  Northwest 
deads  the  world.  It  hardly  needs  to  l>e  said  that  in  pro|)Ortion  as  we  reach 
this  lofty  ideal,  we  insure  our  countr^V  welfare ;  in  jiroportion  as  we  fall  short, 
we  incur  danger  and  misfortune;  and  that  in  its  complete  realization  will  be 
found  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of  every  j)olitical  evil,  the  substance  or  the 
guaranty  of  ever}'  political  blessing. 

li^lu  cat  ion  ally,  therefore,  the  heart  of  the  great  Northwest,  the  heart  of  the 
ci^ntinent,  is  sound ;  and  it  beats  in  (piick  and  full  resjMWise  to  the  spirit  of 
the  greetings  on  this  transcendent  occasion. 

F.    LOUIH   HOLDAN,   ST.    LOUIS. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  reply  to  those  generous  words  of  welcome  wliich  your 
representatives  have  spoken,  and  which  your  citizens  have  expressed  to  every 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  them.  I  i*etuni  those  sincere  greetings 
which  all  the  teachers  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Unitetl  States  have 
received.  I  came  from  the  citv  of  St.  Ix)uis,  which  is  almost  as  warm  a**  the 
welcome  you  have  given  us.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  express  sjK'cial 
greetings  to-day,  because  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Ijjuw  exchange  gieet- 
ings  all  the  year  around  through  your  fleet  of  steamers,  that  bring  down  t<^  us 
the  pnxlucts  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  this  way  wo  are  perpetually  enjoying  the 
greetings  of  your  industrious  jwpulation.  And  ])y  every  st(?amer  that  leaves 
our  i)orts  we  return  these  gnn^tings.  North  and  We>t,  North  and  South,  North 
and  East,  are  united  by  the  highway  of  connnerce,  the  Mississippi  river:  and 
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this  does  more  to  remind  us  that  the  North  and  South  must  \ye  one  than  any 
other  argument.  Great  business  enterprises  have  thrown  the  rails  across  the 
line,  so  that  the  extreme  West  and  the  extreme  East  are  united,  and  remind 
you  that  this  is  one  common  |)eople.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  binds 
us  together  still  more  forcibly  than  the  works  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art, 
and  that  is,  the  com  mem  education  of  the  Amcriciui  vouth  in  the  schools  of 
our  country,  where  they  are  taught  one  language,  love  of  one  conmion  countr}', 
and  American  manhood  and  womanhood,  which  has  made  this  a  nation,  and 
will  make  it  the  grandest  nation  the  history  of  this  world  has  ever  seen. 

A.    E.   WINSIIIP,   OF   BOSTON.* 

[  Mr.  Sheldon  prefaced  his  reading  as  follows :]  For  an  old  man  you  ought  to 
have  a  sense  of  sympathy.  You  ought  to  pity  his  sorn)w,  particularly  when, 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  usage,  he  becomes  a  substitute  for  a  young  man  upon 
an  occasion  like  this.  In  army  days  it  was  right  the  other  way — the  old  men 
purchased  young  men  for  substitutes.  It  seems  to-day  that  I  am  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  young  man. 

In  the  not  very  far  distant  history-  of  the  pa.<t  you  may  remember  that 
New  England  was  a  sort  of  northeai^t  comer  of  this  great  republic.  She 
formed  a  sort  of  loan  association.  She  had  an  investment  to  make,  and  she 
sought  a  huid  in  which  to  invest  her  surplus  where  there  would  he  a  good 
dividend  coming  in.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Maine  had  men  and  women 
to  loan,  and  she  loaned  the  Washburno  familv,  so  illustrious  in  the  annak  of^ 
Minnesota,  and  so  grandly  represented  by  your  statesuuui-Govenior  of  this 
State  to-dav.  Thev  wanted  some  men  in  the  Universitv  to  teach,  and  Ver- 
mont  sent  you  a  Strong  man,  all  the  way  through,  from  his  feet  to  the  top  of 
his  head.  They  wanted  a  Nortlirop,  and  Northrop  came  from  Connecticut. 
So  we  have  been  loaning  all  the  way  along.  Now  for  our  dividend,  which 
brings  me  to  the  pa})er  by  Mr.  Winshij): 

Mkn,  Buethukn,  AM)  FATiiEUr*:  It  is  with  i)ride  and  satisfaction  that 
New  p]ngland  greets  the  great  South,  and  the  givater  West,  in  the  greatest 
Northwest.  But  for  the  New  England  that  has  been,  the  West  of  to-day 
couhl  not  be  what  she  is;  but  for  the  West  that  is.  New  England  could  never 
be  what  she  is  destined  to  become.  New  England  gave  of  her  bi^st  to  the 
boundless  prairies.  If  thei*e  have  been  changi*s  in  her  populati(m,  by  which 
her  hillsides  have  lost  their  vigor  and  the  nuisic  of  her  riyers  harf  l>een 
drowned  in  the  noisy  clatter  of  her  mills  that  s])eak  in  a  foreigti  tongue,  it  is 
because  so  many  of  her  brightest  and  her  best  have  \kvu  given  to  you. 

In  the  East  was  born  the  American  college,  the  American  academy,  and  the 
American  pul)lic-sch<M)l  idea.  You  have  multii)lied  our  colleges  a  hundred 
fold,  and  vet  the  catalomn^s  of  Harvani  and  Yale  in'ove  the  h)valty  of  her 
childi-enV  children  to  the  cht<sic  associations  of  their  fathers.     Horace  Mann 

•lU*a<lby  W.  E.  Sheldon. 
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and  John  I.  Philbrick  were  New  England  products ;  but  you  have  changed 
the  unit  of  force  from  the  district  of  a  single  school  to  tlic  county  or  the  State. 
You  have  nationalized  all  that  was  best  in  our  all  too  local  system,  and  yet 
New  England  is  no  more  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Mann  and  Philbrick  than 
yourselves. 

New  England  iiLspired  you  to  bud  and  bloom  and  fruit  the  greatest  national 
school  idea  of  the  world;  through  "cross-fertilization"  you  have  enriched 
your  inheritance  so  that  New  England  is  busy  to-day  in  pruning  that  which 
progressive  America  has  outgrown,  engrafting  the  larger,  more  luscious,  more 
profitable  variations  that  Chicago  and  Denver,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  Cali- 
fornia and  Minnesota  are  giving  us. 

New  England  is  no  longer  in  the  little  northeast  comer  of  this  mighty  re- 
public. She  is  taking  gold  and  silver  from  your  mountains,  wheat  from  your 
prairies,  timber  from  your  forests,  fortunes  from  your  railways,  power  from 
your  rivers.  She  is  in  your  school-houses,  your  churches,  and  your  courts ;  she 
L«  in  your  banking-houses,  and  your  halls  of  legislation.  Her  blood  tingles 
in  even'  artery  of  every  State  and  city  in  this  broad  land. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  she  has  been,  and  all  that  through  you  she  hopes 
to  be,  New  England  at  home  and  abroad  greets  ever}'  son  and  daughter  of 
America,  through  their  representatives  in  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  1890,  and  promises  to  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
while  we  confer  together  as  to  the  best  way  of  securing  the  l)est  methods  of 
reaching  the  best  results  through  the  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
to  make  the  America  of  to-morrow  as  much  grander  than  the  America  of  to- 
day, as  the  St.  Paul  of  to-<lay  is  grander  than  she  was  lx?fore  the  blood  of 
New  England  mingled  with  that  of  her  founders. 

C.   W.    BARDKEN,    OF   SYRACUSE,    NEW    YORK. 

I  bring  you  good  tidings.  Si)eaking  for  New  York  and  of  the  movement 
that  extends  l)eyond  her  bonlers,  I  have  to  report  a  recent  progress  almost 
incredible  in  American  educational  history.  If  one  were  a.«ked  to  jKjint  out 
a  j)eriod  in  American  eclucational  histor\'  of  the  greatest  awakening,  some 
would  claim  the  work  of  Ilonice  Mann  of  fifty  years  ago.  Knowing  that 
w(»rk,  and  weighing  my  words,  I  believe  that  more  than  Horace  Mann  did  for 
Massachusetts  in  twelve  years,  Andrew  S.  Drajxir  has  done  for  New  York  in 
five.  Five  years  ago  New  York  appropriated  for  scliools  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars;  to-day  it  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Five  years  ago  New  York 
K*h(K)l  taxes  were  so  divided  as  to  favor  the  citv:  to-dav  it  is  divide<l  to  favor 
the  countr}'  districts,  SI  00  going  first  to  every  teacher  employed.  Five  years 
ago  a  contract  was  often  made  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board;  to-day  no 
crmtnict  can  be  made  for  less  than  ten  weeks.  Five  years  ago  the  contract 
was  usually  verbal ;  to-ilay  a  written  contract  is  ])rinted  in  the  school  regis- 
ter, and  must  be  filled  out.  Five  years  ago  a  teacher  was  often  hireil  for  so 
much  and  board  around  —  or  worse  still,  board  with  the  trustee;  to-day  the 
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wages  can  only  be  paid  in  money.  Five  years  a^o  the  wages  were  paid  at 
indefinite  times,  and  thereby  the  trustee  sometimes  made  five  per  cent,  by  ad- 
vancing money  to  the  teachers;  to-day  all  wages  must  be  paid  promptly. 
Five  years  ago  teachers  were  licensed  by  one  hundred  and  forty  different 
men,  under  examinations  [)repared  by  these  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  each 
for  hiuLself ;  to-day  the  certificates  of  the  8t4ite  of  New  York  are  granted  upon 
questions,  the  same  for  the  city  as  for  the  country'  districts,  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instniction,  and  sent  to  every  county  in  the  State  and 
0{)ened  at  the  same  moment.  Five  years  ago  the  day  after  the  ammal  election 
of  school  trustees  the  woods  were  black  with  men  and  women  rushing  to  be 
the  first  to  get  the  a[)pointment  a?  teacher;  to-day  the  trustee  looks  in  vain 
for  teachers.  Five  years  ago  when  a  New  York  man  arose  in  this  Association 
and  talked  about  school  system,  you  long-headed  educators  wondered  what  we 
meant  and  whether  we  could  accomplish  it.  Now  we  will  ask  you  to  investi- 
gate, to  come  next  summer  and  see  it.  Come  next  summer  to  Saratoga  and 
be  with  us. 

E.    p.   8MITH,   OF    LA(;RAX(JE,    GIOOROIA. 

The  Ignited  States  has  four  comers.  Two  or  three  of  these  comers  have 
been  mentioned.  I  am  from  the  other,  unmentioned  corner,  the  South  At- 
lantic States. 

I  regret  that  the  illness  of  Mr.  Thigjx^n  prevents  his  representing  those 
States  on  this  occasion.  The  interests  of  those  States  are  dearer  to  me  than 
self,  and  I  would  prefer  that  a  su|)erior  man  should  represent  those  interesti*. 
Your  skv-tinted  lakes,  your  ^reen  field<,  vour  noble-hearted  citizens,  all  sav 
welcome,  and  I  think  we  will  all  be  made  to  feel  at  home.  The  South  At- 
lantic States  are  rei)resented  here.  They  are  present ;  no  matter  how  far  dis- 
tant the  National  Educational  Association  may  meet  from  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  they  will  be  rei)resented ;  wherever  the  flag  floats,  we  will  meet  you. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  wonderful  growth  of  your  country,  and 
we  are  glad  that  we  came  here  to  see  your  magnificent  buildings,  your  ele- 
gant homes.  We  feel  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  "That  the  half  had  not  been 
told."  The  country  o])ened  it^  eyes  a  short  time  since  when  Chicago  was  se- 
lected as  a  site  for  the  World's  P\ir.  But  the  two  central  cities  of  the  North- 
west— the  center  of  North  America — when  united  and  strong  in  their  unity, 
who  knows  but  that  a  decade  hence  they  may  surpass  Chicago?  If  the  past 
is  accepted  a<  a  ])rophecy  of  the  future,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes  may 
well  look  to  her  lauivls  lest  these  two  central  cities  may  snatch  the  wreath 
from  her  brow. 

But  we  appreciate  your  educational  progress  more  than  your  material 
growth.  You  r(»alize  and  you  exemplify  here  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  State,  doj)en(ls  u|Km  educated  masses 
rather  than  circulating  millions. 

N(»w  a  word  for  the  S)uth  Atlantic  States.  The  South  is  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping.     Siunetimes  we  are  taunted  with  the  fact  that  we  have  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-eight  thousand  illiterates;  but  wait  until  the  returns  for  1890  are 
in.  We  are  not  dead  nor  sleeping,  and  the  forthcoming  figures  will  j)rove  it. 
If  you  chide  me  and  say  that  we  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
white  illiterates  in  the  State  of  Georgia  in  1880,  I  can  turn  around  and  say, 
you  had  hut  41,000  population  then,  and  no  more. 

We  appreciate  the  welcome  that  you  have  extended  to  us,  and  if  you  should 
ever  come  to  our  section  of  the  South  we  will  give  you  a  Georgia  welcome. 
If  in  future  you  may  meet  in  California,  or  in  Washington,  or  in  Maine,  or 
Canada,  the  South  Atlantic  States  will  meet  you  at  Philippi. 

J.    W.   JOHNSON,  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Gulf  States  are  proud  to  respond  to  this  cordial  welcome  and  fratenial 
greeting  from  Minnesota's  hospitable  citizens.  We  bring  with  us  a  warm 
heart  and  an  impulsive  nature  from  our  far-off  Southern  land,  and  are  filled 
with  enthusiasm  on  this  our  national  jubilee.  We  believe  that  this  imposing 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul's  citizens  is  the  natural  outburst  of 
earnest  and  honest  hearts.  Our  geographies  have  told  us  that  Minnesota  is 
a  cold,  frigid  country:  had  we  found  the  people  characterized  by  similar 
traits,  we  would  have  thought  they  were  simply  consistent  with  their  climate. 
But  our  eyes  and  ears  and  hearts  tell  us  a  different  story  to-night.  We  find  a 
climate  almost  as  warm  as  our  own  sunny  Southland;  and  the  people  as 
cordial  and  demonstrative  as  real  Southern  kinsmen. 

For  a  long  time  navigators  considered  the  gulf  stream  as  an  insignificant 
ocean  current,  not  supposing  for  a  minute  that  it  affected  any  coast  or  clime 
beyond  a  ver}'  narrow  compass  encircling  its  ancient  home  in  the  mighty  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  But  now  it  is  known  to  temj)cr  the  climate  for  hundreds  of  leagues 
along  the  coast  lines  beyond  the  turbulent  Atlantic's  waves,  and  to  affect  the 
destiny  of  millions  of  the  most  i.^dustrious  people  of  the  globe.  So  it  seemed 
for  a  long  time  that  the  Gulf  States  were  but  an  inferior  group  compared  to 
the  many  larger  and  wealthier  groups  of  our  glorious  commonwealth.  But 
the  time  is  coming,  if  not  already  present,  when  the  infiuenc*e  of  the  Gulf 
States  will  be  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  mighty  union  of 
States.  The  cattle  of  Texas,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  the  timber  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  the  oranges  of  Florida,  and  the  grandest  staple  of  the  world, 
cotton,  which  is  common  to  all  these  States,  are  too  largo  and  imjx)rtant  fac- 
tors in  the  make-up  of  our  industry  and  wealth  to  ever  become  insignificant. 
Minnesota  and  the  great  Northwest,  with  their  thrifl  and  enterprise,  their 
cereal  products  and  their  factories,  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf  States,  and 
both  sections  need  the  help  of  the  other.  Education  advances  the  commercial 
pros|)erity  of  any  people,  and  we  are  here,  Mr.  President,  to  join  with  the 
teachers  of  Minnesota,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  States,  in  devising  the  best  modes 
of  educating  and  developing  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  so  as  best  to 
enjoy  these  grand  opportunities  given  us  by  a  merciful  Providence.  Wo  re- 
gard Minnesota  as  a  young,  though  brilliant  and  worthy  sister.     We  have 
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heard  of  her  virtue  and  her  bewitching  influence,  of  her  energy,  industrv,  and 
wealth.  We  have  heard  of  her  queenly  p<wition  in  the  center  of  the  grandest 
republic  the  world  ever  saw,  crowned  by  nature  ae  the  majestic  umpire  of 
three  of  the  world's  greatest  river  systems,  destine<l,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, to  become  "the  ultimate  seat  of  government  of  this  grand  continent.'* 
And  so  we  come,  Mr.  President,  to  see  her  ex])osition  of  school- work,  to  listen 
to  her  wise  suggestions  as  to  improvement,  to  visit  her  spacious  homes,  see  her 
lovely  lakes,  productive  soil,  fine  thoroughbreds,  and  magnificent  machinery. 
We  come  to  give  her  that  fond  fraternal  embrace  which  Southern  hearts  can 
enjoy  more  than  human  tongues  can  describe. 

W.   T.   GRANNLS,   OF   CUMBERLAND   UXIVERHITV,   TENNESSEE. 

This  seems  to  be  a  day  of  substitutes.  Dr.  Sheldon  is  a  substitute  for  a 
young  man,  and  I  am  here  as  a  substitute  for  a  young  man.  How  the  times 
have  changed !  The  world  is  full  of  mistakes.  The  first  mistake  I  made  was 
to  stand  here  in  front  where  our  worthy  Secretary  saw  me;  the  second  mis- 
take was  made  when  he  called  on  me  to  say  a  few  words  for  the  C/cntral  States 
—  because  I  am  not  a  talker,  and  never  belonged  to  the  class  of  talkers. 

But  I  am  ver}'  glad  to  meet  you  all  under  these  bright  skies  with  this  genial 
breeze.  We  are  glad  to  meet  you ;  we  are  a  united  band  in  the  South,  work- 
ing heart  and  hand.  Our  idea  is  that  the  rising  generation  shall  be  taught 
that  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  one  country — one  and 
undivided.  We  were  proud  to  welcome  you  bust  summer  under  our  bright 
skies  in  what  is  called  the  University  City  of  the  South :  we  are  more  glad  to 
welcome  vou  here,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  vour 
hearts. 

JOHN    HANCOCK,    OF    OHIO. 

I  am  the  last  victim  of  this  very  happy  occasion.  We  have  been  grandly 
welcomed,  and  I  think  we  may  say  on  the  part  of  the  Association  that  we 
tender  you  our  extreme  gratitude  for  this  heartiness.  Those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  have  had  a  little  more  time  in  which  to  pr(^i>ai*e  their  extemponmeous 
speeches  than  I  have  had.  We  have  heard  the  great  Northwest  lauded,  and 
she  deserves  it ;  but  there  has  an  impression  gone  abroad  in  reganl  to  Ohio 
that  is  entirely  erroneous.  We  are  supposed  to  be  magnifying,  a  good  part 
of  our  time,  the  greatness  of  the  State  and  the  |)eople  thereof,  and  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do;  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  We  are  supiK)sed  to  be  afl^r 
offices:  why,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  an  Ohio  man  to 
take  hold  and  hold  onto  a  good  office  —  in  Ohio!  The  fact  Ls  Ohio's  striking 
characteristic  is  her  extreme  modesty.  But  Ohio  —  all  you  who  have  read 
history  know  that  she  is  the  first-born  out  of  a  "fi-eat  Territorv  Northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio.  And  vou  all  know  that  when  she  came  into  the  Union  those 
thi*ee  angelic  witnesses.  Religion,  Morality,  and  Education,  stood  by  her  when 
she  wjis  baj)tized. 

I  wish  to  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  Ohio  leads  in  those  three  things  yet. 
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Wheu  I  was  in  New  Orleans  at  the  great  Exposition  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
looked  on  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  great  Northwest, 
not  only  her  com  and  her  wheat,  but  also  her  intellectual  products,  I  said  to 
myself,  the  heart  of  empire  for  the  United  States  lies  in  the  broad  acres  of 
the  Northwest.  And  then  I  took  a  sort  of  consolation  in  this :  I  remembered 
that  I  was  a  teacher  in  Ohio;  I  remembered  that  Michigan  is  largely  the 
daughter  of  Ohio,  Indiana  is  her  sister,  and  we  have  gone  on  until  Kansas  is 
again  the  daughter  of  Ohio,  and  up  here  in  the  Northwest  we  have  our  chil- 
dren. Why,  if  you  meet  the  people  coming  on  the  great  highway  I  traveled 
over  and  aak  them  where  they  came  from,  every  second  man  will  answer, 
**  From  Ohio."  And  it  is  not  because  they  want  to  get  away  from  Ohio,  but 
because  they  think  they  bear  good  tidings,  and  that  with  strong  arms  and  a 
fair  average  brain  they  are  to  build  up  this  great  Northwest.  Ohio  is  not 
jealous  of  these,  her  daughters.  She  is  perfectly  well  satisfied  to  have  them 
larger,  more  beautiful,  more  cultivated  and  more  generous  than  she  is  herself. 
She  takes  pride  in  them  all ;  and  to-day  we  are  here,  glad  to  see  them  gathered 
together.  The  Northwest  will  be  a  mighty  nation  in  itself  in  a  few  years  — 
and  Ohio  is  the  mother  of  it  all. 
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B.    L.    WKUilNS,   UXIVETtSITY   OF   THE  80UTH,   TENNt>»EE. 


That  I  have  l)een  iuvited  to  address  you  is  my  sole  a|X)log}'  for  apijearing 
before  you  this  evening,  although  I  shall  not  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  who  had  hoped  to  meet  with  you  on  this  occasion. 
A  further  apology  may  seem  necessary,  when  I  announce  as  my  subject, "  Forms 
of  Discipline  and  Discipline  of  Forms."  As  I  look  upon  this  large  gathering 
of  men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  honorable  labors  of 
their  profession,  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  there  are  many  present  who 
could  with  better  right  treat  the  subject  of  this  address.  Permit  me  to  ajwlo- 
gize,  also,  if  I  shall  a])pear  to  follow  too  closely  in  the  footstei)s  of  my  predeces- 
sors. If  I  have  done  so,  it  is  quite  unwittingly,  for  I  only  received  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Association  some  few  weeks  ago,  and  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  more  than  read  the  subject^s  of  the  several  addresses. 
What  I  shall  say  nuist  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  a  limited  ex j)erience,  of  ex- 
tended observation,  and  of  much  careful  Heading.  I  do  not,  however,  claim 
the  smallest  right  to  dogmatize ;  but  these  views  have  become  my  con\'ictions, 
and  are  presented  with  the  earnest  desire  that  they  nuiy  prove  suggestive  and  • 
provoke  discussion.  Neither  can  I  claim  any  great  degree  of  originality ;  but 
that  which  is  not  new  nuiy  yet  accjuire  a  certain  novelty  and  a  certain  worth, 
as  representing  the  first  fruits  of  my  exj)erience  and  the  conclusions  of  one 
wlio  hiLs  looked  in  upon  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  the  ('ontinent,  and 
has  come  in  contact  with  many  who  have  written  so  interestingly  upon  this 
question  of  discipline.  If  I  have  not  made  suitable  acknowledgment  of  my 
indebtedness  to  these  great  educators,  I  ju^^sui-e  you  that  it  has  not  been  from 
a  desire  to  withhold  such  recognition.  The  fact  that  I  was  notified  of  your 
invitation  only  during  the  past  month,  and  that  the  active  duties  of  my  profes- 
sion have  alloweil  me  but  a  few  short  fragments  of  overburdened  time,  must 
atone  for  the  many  shortcomings  that  may  reveal  themselves  in  the  progress 
of  this  paper.  The  time  wa«  when  the  world  held  that  the  Horatian  maxim, 
^'Poeta  najicitfirynonfii,''  was  also  true  in  case  of  the  teacher;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Association  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a  theory'  finds 
no  accei)tancc  in  our  day  and  generation.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  identifv  mvself  with  this  worthv  institution.  Mav  God  bless  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

I  presume  tiiat  what  is  most  desired  on  an  occasicm  like  this  Is  not  so  much 
the  theory  as  the  i)ractice  of  teaching,  and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  moreim- 
l>ortant  in  tiiis  connection  than  the  question  of  discii)line.  It  is  an  obvious 
truism  that  if  discipline  is  not  secured,  nothing  can  l)e  done  at  all.     Ex- 
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perience,  both  first  and  second  hand,  is  quite  essential.  8ays  Mr.  Farrar, 
"Experentia  docet"  —  "Experience,"  to  re{)eat  the  venerable  joke  of  my  old 
Cambridge  tutor,  "does  it."  "Umis  magiMer  est  optimm,^^  says  Cicero.  Yes, 
experience  is  the  best,  if  also  the  sternest,  of  all  instructors,  and  we  cannot 
di:«pense  with  her  lessons,  however  painful  they  may  be.  But  experience  will 
remit  the  pain  of  some  at  least  of  her  lessons  to  those  who  will  heed  her  voice 
and  not  despise  the  application  of  truths  because  they  are  known  to  be  so  very 
tnie.  When  we  consider  the  various  and  delicate  subjects  with  which  teachers 
have  to  deal,  is  it  not  curious  that  teaching  was  for  many  generations  regarded 
a^^  the  only  ])rofession  which  a  man  could  enter  with  success  without  any  pre- 
vious training?  And  yet  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  even  now  a  profession  which 
many  enter  because  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  anything  else,  and  l>ecause  as 
a  rule,  a  college  degree  is  an  immediate  passport  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
encouraging  than  this  one  fact  that  trained  and  certificated  teachers  are  not 
so  much  the  exception  nowadays,  and  that  teaching  is  being  regarded  more 
and  more  as  a  profession  rather  than  a<<  a  trade.  "Teaching,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
"  is  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  but  it  is  the  sorriest  of  trades."  I  fear,  though, 
tliat  there  is  much  still  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  that  few  can 
say  with  Luther,  "  If  God  had  not  sent  me  to  be  a  preacher  of  His  word,  I  should 
chi»ose  before  all  things  to  be  a  schoolmaster."  Undoubtedly  the  one  requires 
as  much  consecration  as  the  other,  and  the  task  of  the  one  is  no  less  sacred 
than  the  task  of  the  other.  Neither  do  they  differ  in  importance  nor  in  dig- 
nity. With  the  true  teacher  a  consciousness  of  this  resj)onsibility  must  be  a 
perpetual  inspiration.  As  has  been  well  said,  "The  teacher's  hand  must  always 
be  on  the  tiller,  but  if  he  would  steer  aright,  his  eye  nmst  ever  be  on  the  direct- 
ing star."  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  over-estimate  the  influence  of  education 
and  environment  upon  a  man*8  destiny.  "All,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "who  have 
meditated  on  the  art  of  goveniing  mankind,  have  felt  that  the  fate  of  empires 
depended  on  the  education  of  youth."  "Give  me  the  children,"  said  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman,  "and  in  twenty  years  all  England  shall  be  Catholic."  There 
is  no  reflection  that  can  so  inspire  the  teacher  as  the  saying  of  Sidney  Smith. 
"Train  a  boy  well  or  ill,"  said  he,  "and  of  the  effects  of  your  training  you  can 
neither  measure  the  quantity  nor  j)erceive  the  end.  It  may  be  communicated 
to  children's  children ;  it  may  last  for  centuries ;  it  may  be  communicated  to 
innumerable  individuals."  In  the  winter  of  1889  I  saw,  among  the  busts  of 
the  Roman  emperors  at  the  British  Museum,  the  face  of  a  child  about  six 
years  old.  I  was  reminded  of  what  Mr.  Farrar  had  said  concerning  this 
same  image.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  said  he, "  to  find  a  facxi  of  more  exquisite 
and  winning  loveliness.  The  hair  rests  in  sunny  waves  about  a  smooth  fore- 
head ;  the  features  are  fiill  of  mirthful  iimocence.  You  wish  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  man  that  child  became.  You  anticipate  a  face  full  of  manly  beauty. 
What  you  see  is  a  face  puffed,  bloated,  sullen,  of  which  you  know  not  whether 
it  repels  you  most  by  its  brutal  sensuousness,  or  by  its  sanguinary  ferocity. 
Who  had  the  training  of  that  bright  and  trustful  child  ?    First,  a  barber  and 
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a  dancer;  then,  relatives  and  paix?nts  of  exceptional  infaiuy/'  This  wae  the 
Empemr  Nero,  "the  wild  beast  of  the  Aj)ocalypse,"  who  brought  endless 
misery  ii[)on  his  fellow-man  and  laid  in  ashes  the  fairest  city  of  antiquity.  Is 
it  difficult  in  a  case  like  this  to  weigh  the  cost  of  education  and  environment  ? 
Who  can  estimate  what  the  world  hai*  gained  by  wise  e<lucation,  and  what 
hiis  been  lost  by  the  neglect  of  it  ?  The  neglect  of  early  education  among 
the  Greeks  and  liomans,  which  we  find  so  feelingly  ])ortrayed  in  the  works 
of  Juvenal,  would  be  in  itself  the  subject  of  a  most  fruitful  theme.  It  is 
said  that  a  sound  once  produced  will  never  cease  to  vibrate,  and  that  a  ripple 
in  the  ocean's  waves  will  go  on  and  on  to  the  end  of  time.  Is  the  mind  of 
man  more  limited  in  it*  influence  u|>on  the  mind  of  man  ?  If  you  but  realize 
the  vast  |)ossibilities  which  lie  in  every  human  soul,  it  would  seem  that  noth- 
ing more  is  required  to  make  its  training  a  sacred  and  solenm  tiisk.  The 
moralist  is  ever  warning  us:  "Sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit,  sow  a  habit  and 
reap  a  character,  sow  a  cliaracter  and  reap  a  destiny.''  No  teacher  should 
ever  forget  that  he  is  destined  to  produce  some  effect  upon  his  pupils  by  his 
every  act  and  utt(»rance.  and  if  you  but  read  the  biographies  of  our  great 
men  vou  will  find  that  human  careers  have  been  moulded  and  fashioned  and 
*'   inspired  by  little  things,  by  the  infinitesinuil  small. 

Mr.  Kuskin  attributes  his  art  impulses  in  no  small  meitsui'e  to  the  tracing 
out  the  patterns  of  the  car[x?t,  when,  as  a  little  boy,  he  had  no  toys  to  lunuse 
him.  The  same  force  that  wa*^  manifested  in  the  efforts  of  steam  to  escape 
from  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  hiu*  been  ai)plied  to  the  steam  engine,  and  no 
one  can  measure  the  gcMul  results  that  followed  from  this  apparently  trifling 
observation.  Little  did  tlie  ancients  know,  when  thev  observed  the  attractive 
powers  of  rubber  amber  and  called  it  elektron,  that  the  force  was  the  same 
which  crashes  in  the  thunder  and  flames  in  the  lightning;  that  this  same  force 
should  be  some  dav  utilized  and  controlled:  that  our  cities  were  to  l)e  illunii- 
nated  with  a  light  more  brilliant  than  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
starry  heavens;  that  a  message  could  be  made  to  girdle  the  glolxj  in  a  few 
brief  hours,  and  that  all  science  should  Ik*  so  thoroughly  revolutionized.  "  But 
even  this  great  force,"  says  Mr.  Farrar,  "cannot  compare  with  the  spirit  of 
man." 

"How  swift  is  the  glance  of  the  mind! 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift-speeding  arrows  of  light." 

Study  an<l  understand  this  power  for  good  or  evil,  this  spirit  of  man,  which 
if  directed  rightly  will  flash  through  the  generations  and  transmit  light  to 
those  who  live  afler  us.  The  question  that  here  aiises  is,  "Do  the  schools 
fully  a[>preciate  their  resjKmsibility  in  the  education  of  those  intrusted  to 
them?"  Man  Ls  of  a  three-fold  nature  —  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 
His  educiition  would  imply  training  in  these  three  essentials.  I  shall  omit 
any   discussion  of  the  physical  training,  because  schools  and  colleges  are 
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thoroughly  aroused  as  to  its  importance,  and  much  progress  has  heen  made  in 
this  re!*pect  during  the  past  five  years.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  I  fear  that  in  many  cases  intellectual 
training  is  cultivated  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral,  but  that  the  latter  is 
not  ignored  is  quite  evident  from  the  catalogues  of  schools  and  colleges  which 
prescribe  that  "applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  furnish  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character."  The  trinity  is  not  preserved  if  any  one  of  the 
essentials  be  disregarded.  Such,  then,  being  the  object  of  all  education,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  show  that  discipline  is  at  once  the  most  indispensable  factor  in 
the  monil  training,  and  the  most  needful  condition  of  the  intellectual  teach- 
ing hemg  effective.  When  I  say  discipline,  I  do  not  mean  the  discipline  which  y" 
serves  a«  a  curb  but  not  as  a  stimulus.  Such  discipline  would  produce  stagna- 
tion, and  stagnation  is  death.  To  teachers  I  would  say,  "  Preserve  discipline  even 
if  all  else  must  be  sacrificed;"  and  yet  what  can  be  sacrificed  if  discipline  be 
maintained  ?  A  study  of  the  leading  institution^  of  the  world  will  show  fluctua- 
tions in  numbers  in  pro|)ortion  as  the  discipline  is  good  or  bad.  Patrons  never 
lose  sight  of  its  importance.  But  until  we  have  gi*aded  and  systematized  our 
educational  institutions,  what  can  be  accora|>lished  in  the  matter  of  disci- 
pline? On  every  side  we  see  schools  made  colleges  and  colleges  universi- 
ties— in  name  only.  There  is  much  chaos.  In  many  cases  school  and 
college  and  university  coexist,  all  under  one  administrative  head.  Students 
live  together,  recite  together,  and  are  disciplined  together.  It  Is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  paper  to  show  the  injury  that  must  result  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training.  Prof.  Charles  Forster  Smith,  in  hw  admirable  article  on 
"Southern  Schools  and  Colleges,"  has  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  whole 
question  of  secondary  e<lu cation  in  the  South ;  and  it  is  indeed  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion, the  fault  resting  very  largely,  I  think,  with  those  mongrel  institutions 
known[i  as  "  cross-roads  colleges."  But  do  not  understand  mc  as  saying  that  these 
institutions  are  confined  to  the  South.  It  is  only  that  I  feel  less  restraint  in 
criticising  my  ow^n  section.  Says  Col.  Jones,  of  Hanover  Academy,  Virginia : 
"  I  do  not  see  how  the  preparatory'  departments  attached  to  colleges  can  do  the 
best  work.  If  the  government  of  the  two  is  difierent,  there  nuist  always  be 
more  or  less  friction,  as  the  younger  boys  will  be  constantly  struggling  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  elder.  If  the  goveniment  is  the  same, 
the  younger  will  have  too  much  liberty.  Morc»over — and  this  to  me  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  objections  —  the  younger  boys  are  more  inclined  to  copy  the 
vices  than  the  virtues  of  the  older  ones."  In  all  candor  I  must  sav,  and  I 
sjK^ak  from  experience,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  jwssiblc  for  two  kinds  of  disci- 
pline, one  adapted  to  boys  and  the  other  to  young  men,  to  be  administered  in 
the  same  institution  and  by  the  same  set  of  officers.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
compromise  between  these  two  systems  that  will  produce  the  best  results  for 
either  class.  I  cannot  here  consider  the  injur}'  that  must  inevitably  follow  on 
the  intellectual  side.  But  the  end  of  all  such  must  come  wjoner  or  later. 
History  is  ever  repeating  itself.     The  school  is  overshadowed  by  the  university 
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and  perishes,  or  the  university  is  dwarfed  by  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
schools,  and  drags  out  an  unprofitable  existence ;  or,  as  more  often  follows, 
they  will  vanish  together  in  one  spontaneous  combustion,  the  result  of  long 
and  constant  friction.  Does  the  cause  of  education  suffer?  Prof.  W.  R. 
Webb,  in  his  timely  and  interesting  pa[3er  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Preparatory 
or  Grammar  School  to  College  or  University,"  read  before  this  Association  in 
1877,  has  settled  for  me  this  most  vital  question.  Schools  must  be  schools, 
colleges  must  be  colleges,  and  universities  must  be  universities.  Let  us  estab- 
lish the  lines  of  demarkation,  and  the  question  of  discipline  can  be  approached 
with  encouragement. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  said  that  the  great  object  of  all  education  is  to  fit  the 
individual  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men.  Let  us  substitute  discipline  for 
education  and  the  statement  will  be  none  the  less  true.  If  such  be  the  case, 
the  importance  of  early  drill  and  discipline  becomes  apparent  to  all.  Its  true 
significance  is  empha.«izcd  when  we  tr}'  to  reiilize  it  and  to  see  it  in  relation  to 
our  own  life  and  to  the  lives  of  those  who  are  struggling  and  failing  around 
us.  Evidently  then  it  is  with  the  disci])line  of  the  school  that  we  need  be 
most  concerned.  The  habits  there  formed,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical, 
can  with  difficulty  be  eradicated.  While  jjerfect  discipline  in  a  class  or  school 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  successful  teaching,  its 
results  are  more  far-reaching.  While  pupils  are  thereby  enabled  to  learn  more 
rapidly,  they  will  acquire  what  is  most  necessary  for  their  useftilness  in  life. 
Dean  Stanley  says  of  Dr.  Arnold:  "Whatever  interest  he  felt  in  the  struggles 
of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world,  reacted  on  his  interest  in  the  school, 
and  invested  it  in  his  eyes  with  a  new  imix)rtance."  And  again:  "Even  in 
the  details  of  the  school  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  how  he  recognized  in  the 
peculiar  vices  of  boys  the  same  evils  which,  when  full  grown,  became  the 
source  of  so  much  social  mischief;  how  he  governed  the  school  precisely  on  the 
same  principles  as  he  would  have  governed  a  great  empire ;  how  constantly, 
to  his  own  mind  or  to  his  scholars,  he  exemplified  the  highest  truths  of  theology 
and  i)hilosophy  in  the  simplest  relations  of  the  boys  toward  each  other,  or 
toward  him."  When  we  consider,  then,  that  the  great  object  of  a  teacher  is 
to  determine  the  best  ways  of  managing  a  boy  and  of  developing  his  character 
and  jwwcr,  it  seems  that  we  should  be  duly  impressed  with  the  imjwrtance  of 
having  teachers  who  are  men  and  who  are  trained  for  the  work.  Let  us  be- 
gin with  the  school  and  inculcate  those  principles  that'  will  best  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Teach  obedience  first.  "It  is  hard,"  says  Luther,  "to  make 
old  dogs  obedient,  or  old  scoundrels  pious ;  but  young  trees  are  more  easily 
bent  and  trained."  Without  obedience  nothing  Ls  jxjssible.  It  is  the  foundar 
tion-stone  of  all  law  and  order,  the  basis  of  all  civil  government  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  disobedience  that  brought  sin  into  the  world,  and  disobedience 
must  strike  at  the  root  of  all  government  and  end  in  chaos.  Perfect  obedience 
would  mean  perfect  discipline;  but  not  e\ovy  teacher  commands  it,  neither  can 
we  prescribe  any  law  by  which  it  may  be  secured.     One  exercises  personal  in- 
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fliience,  another  force,  but  in  some  way  or  other  it  must  be  had  if  the  relation 
of  teacher  to  pupil  is  to  be  preserved.  Pupils  should  be  made  at  a  very  early 
a^  to  subordinate  their  will  and  practice  self-control  and  self-denial.  They 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires  and  appe- 
tites must  yield  in  order  that  they  may  receive  those  gift.s  which  experience 
and  matured  reason  have  proven  most  useful. 

This  Ls  the  object  of  discipline;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  some 
practical  questions  that  arise  in  attaining  the  above  results.  No  theory  of 
discipline  is  sufficient.  As  Aristotle  says,  "Theory  is  not  by  itself  enough  to 
make  men  good.'*  When  we  see  that  the  same  system  of  discipline  is  effective 
with  one  teacher  and  a  failure  with  another,  we  must  conclude  that  much 
more  depends  u^wn  the  teacher  than  the  system.  We  are  nuxst  concerned, 
then,  with  the  teacher.  And  yet  another  difficulty  here  arises.  How  can  we 
detennine  who  it  is  that  |)ossesse8  this  curious  gift  of  dL<icii)liiie  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  synonymous  with  scholarship.  I  have  known  some  of  the  ablest 
men,  who  were  totally  deficient  in  this  res]x;ct,  who  were  f)erfectly  helpless 
in  the  class-room,  and  unable  either  to  control  or  teach.  J  met  at  Oxford 
i^ime  time  ago  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  world,  who  was  without 
this  power  of  discipline.  I  was  told  that  the  boys  were  accustomed  to  imjwse 
upon  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said  that  they  faced 
his  desk  to  the  wall,  and  that  the  near-sighted  and  probably  absent-minded 
professor  entered  and  lectured  for  the  entire  hour  with  his  back  to  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Sidgwick  tells  us  of  a  brilliant  mathematician  who  was  locked 
into  his  o^ti  school;  and  who,  when  he  had  cm  one  occasion  to  deal  with  a 
new  set  of  boys,  was  gravely  and  politely  infonned  by  them  that  they  were 
privileged  in  that  part  of  the  school  to  keep  their  hats  on  at  lesson-time.  Of 
an  author  and  scholar  who  had  his  shoe-strings  cut  under  the  table ;  had  mice 
in  his  ink-jK)t,  and  rats  sus|)ended  over  his  head  by  a  fishing-rod ;  and  when 
he  called  up  to  construe  a  boy  who  had  a  previous:  engagement  at  the  racquet- 
court,  a  friend  used  to  go  on  instead  without  the  master  making  any  fuss 
alKjut  it.  Of  course  these  cases  are  extreme;  but  such  things  do  hai>pen  now- 
arlays.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  who  [)ossess  the  extraordinary  gift 
of  disciplinar}"^  jMjwer,  such  as  enabled  Pestalozzi  on  one  occa**ion  to  reduce  to 
order  a  turbulent  throng  of  boys  by  simply  lifting  his  finger.  In  numy  cases 
the  gift  is  a  natural  one,  in  others  it  may  be  acquired ;  and  in  this  latter  in- 
.stance  ex[K»rience  proves  so  helpful.  But  says  Mr.  Farrar:  "If,  after  a  year's 
ex|>erience,  a  man  cannot  keep  boys  in  i)erfect  order,  he  \\'ill  save  himself 
much  misery  and  nmch  obstructiveness,  if,  as  1  have  advised  manv  a  young 
gnuluate  to  do,  for  his  own  sake,  and  still  more  for  the  sake  of  others,  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  choose  another  career."  I  have  often  thought  that  our 
normal  schools  did  not  lay  sufficient  stress  ujam  this  essential  recjuisite  for 
succcfisfiil  teaching,  and  that  many  a  young  man  goes  to  school-work  thinking 
that  he  is  going  to  a  field  of  purely  intellectual  labor.  But  he  soon  finds  that 
the  intellectual  part  is  the  least  part,  and  that  he  is  called  ujMm  to  deal  daily 
—7 
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and  all  day  long  with  moral  problems,  the  most  delicate  and  important.  The 
sooner  the  teacher  is  made  to  realize  this  fact,  the  better  for  himself  and  others. 
When  Dr.  Arnold  entered  uj)ou  his  duties  at  Rugby,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry 
for  a  master,  in  which  he  said :  "  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  an  active  man,  and  one  who  has  common-sense  and  understands 
boys.  I  do  not  so  much  care  about  scholarship,  a*?  he  will  have  immediately 
under  him  the  h)west  forms  in  the  school ;  but  yet,  on  second  thought,  I  do 
care  about  it  very  mucli,  because  his  pupils  may  l)e  in  the  highest  forms;  and 
besides,  I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man  who  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer 
activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  liis  work,  to  high  scliolarship ;  for  the  one 
may  be  aaiuired  far  more  easily  than  the  other."  Now  any  teacher  who  has 
common-sense  and  understands  boys  will  readily  recognize  that  no  system  of 
discipline  mechanically  administered  will  prove  effective.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  student  can  l)e  develoi)ed  under  such 
circumstanws.  In  order  to  establish  his  authoritv,  the  teacher  must  exercise 
firmness,  and  kindness,  and  justice,  and  must  have  at  all  times  the  sympathy 
of  those  whom  he  governs.  This  latter  will  often  follow  from  the  former,  but 
it  is  most  imiH)rtant  that  a  teacher  should  trust  his  boys.  I  should  say,  trust 
them  even  when  it  may  seem  impossible  to  do  so.  There  may  be  times  when 
you  know  that  a  boy  has  deceived  you,  but  nothing  is  to  l)e  gained  by  any 
effort  on  your  part  to  entrap  him.  Even  if  he  should  disappoint  you  at  first, 
he  will  soon  acquire  manliness  and  self-respect,  and  will  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility which  you  have  imjM)sed  upon  him,  and  prove  himself  in  the  end  worthy 
of  your  confidence.  The  ex|)erience  of  many  teachers  will  show  this  to  be  the 
wiser  and  safer  course.  I  may  cite  a  single  instance:  On  one  occasion  two 
boys  handed  in  their  Latin  exercises  to  a  nui^^ter  of  an  English  public  school. 
Thesi*  exercises  were  marked  at  inter\'als  by  the  same  grotesque  mistakes.  It  was 
evident  that  thosir  exercises  could  not  have  been  done  indei)endently.  When 
the  master  questioned  the  boys  they  both  lussuix^d  him  that  there  had  been  no 
copying.  One  whom  he  had  always  consideix^d  to  be  a  boy  of  high  morals, 
assui^ed  him  of  this  agjun  and  again  with  passionate*  earnestness.  The  reply 
was:  "If  I  were  to  send  up  these  two  exercises  to  the  head-master,  if  I  were 
to  show  them  to  any  jur}^  in  England,  they  would  say  that  these  resemblances 
could  scarcely  be  accidental,  except  by  something  almost  like  a  miracle.  But 
you  both  tell  me,  and  assure  me,  that  you  have  not  cojned.  I  caimot  believe 
you  wouhl  lie  to  me ;  I  must  suppose  that  there  has  been  some  extraordinary 
accident,  of  what  nature  I  cannot  tell.  I  shall  say  no  more."  Years  after, 
we  are  told,  on  one  dark  night,  as  the  ma»<tor  returned  from  cha[x?l — it  was  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  see  the  boy's  face,  but  only  recognize  his  voice — that 
boy,  who  was  then  a  monitor,  and  near  the  top  of  the  school,  said  to  him : 
"Sir,  do  you  remember  that  exercise  in  the  fourth  form?"  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"I  remember  it  well."  "Well,  sir,  I  told  you  a  lie.  It  was  copied.  You  be- 
lieved me,  and  the  remembriuice  of  that  lie  has  remained  with  me,  and  pained 
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me  ever  since."  This  same  boy  became  subsequently  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  Old  World.  May  we  not  believe  that  the  lesson  and  punishment 
were  more  effectual  than  if  his  statement  had  been  discredited?  But  you 
may  say  that  this  is  the  exception.  I  think  not:  we  could  all  doubtless  recall 
many  instances  of  this  kind.  At  Rugby  there  prevailed  a  general  feeling 
that  "  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie  —  he  always  believes  one."  If  you 
trust  your  boys  they  are  sure  to  tnist  you,  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
entrap  them  in  lies.  As  has  been  well  said,  the  instinct  to  lie  arises  from 
timidity  and  a  feeling  of  self-protection,  and  "many  falsehoods  are  manslaugh- 
ters upon  truth,  not  murders."  Few  boys,  however,  credit  the  story  of  George 
Washington  and  his  hatchet,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity.  The  large  ma- 
jority are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  lad  who,  'after  hearing  from  liLs 
father  the  touching  story,  and  how  George  Washington  never  told  a  lie, 
remarked,  "Father,  couldn't  he  talk?" 

But  besides  being  obedient  and  truthful,  it  is  most  important  that  a  boy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  form  habits  of  idleness;  that  he  should  be  given  a 
high  conception  of  duty,  and  be  made  to  realize  that  those  faculties  and  pow- 
ers with  which  he  has  been  endowed  can  be  develoi)ed  by  industry  alone. 
Idleness,  of  which  there  are  so  many  forms  and  degrees,  must  always  exercise 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  moral  character.  In  my  opinion  a  boy  should 
be  constantly  occupied  with  his  studies  or  his  sports,  and  this  state  of  mental 
and  physical  activity  is  conducive  to  a  sound  moral  condition.  If  you  would 
have  your  students  faithful  and  regular  in  their  duties,  it  is  imi)ortant  that 
the  teacher  should  be  himself  regular  and  faithful.  I  do  not  mean  slavishly 
and  mechanically  so,  for  he  must  remain  vigorous  and  fresh  and  in  good  spirits. 
When  a  lesson  has  been  assigned  for  the  following  day,  it  should  be  re^juired 
with  a  certainty.  I  know  a  class  of  good  students  that  were  completely  de- 
moralized by  some  irregularity  in  exacting  the  work  assigned.  Much  hann, 
too,  results  from  a  failure  to  correct  exercises  and  return  them  promptly  to  the 
students.  When  I  first  began  to  write  Greek  exercises  I  used  to  devote  nmch 
of  my  time  to  them.  I  tried  to  see  how  nmch  I  could  improve  upon  the  pre- 
ceding one,  but  after  a  little  my  teachers  suffered  these  exercises  to  accunm- 
late,  and  it  was  the  feeling  that  they  might  never  be  examined,  that  led  to 
irregularity  and  indifference  on  my  part. 

From  experience,  again,  I  should  say  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  boys  to 
exchange  exercises  with  one  another,  and  each  to  correct  his  neighbor's 
papers  while  the  master  gives  the  right  answer.  In  addition  to  the  failure  of 
the  inexperienced  eye  to  detect  mistakes  in  many  ca*<es,  it  may  often  happen 
that  the  small  boy,  under  pressure  of  the  bigger  boy,  is  temj)ted  to  unfairness. 
Some  teachers  claim,  however,  that  this  practice  causes  boys  to  look  carefully 
to  .see  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  that,  if  the  })apers  be  afterward  col- 
lected, any  uofaimess  may  be  detected  and  avoided  in  the  future.  But  the 
method  is  a  bad  one,  and  more  ofi^n  obtains,  I  think,  from  a  desire  of  the 
teacher  to  save  himself  trouble.    When  the  exercises  are  corrected  by  the 
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teacher  himself,  he  can  better  correct  individual  errors  and  perceive  where  his 
own  teaching  has  been  at  fault.  But  I  must  not  discuss  further  what  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  negative  side  of  discipline,  the  discipline  that  curbs.  Other- 
wise I  shall  transgress  the  limits  of  this  pai)er,  and  violate  my  first  principle — 
that  of  obedience.  Neither  must  1  exi)ect  to  find  my  audience  as  inexhaustible 
as  my  subject.  AVe  cannot  over-estinuite  the  nettessity  of  a  teacher  being  able 
to  control  his  pupils;  but  if  he  would  educate  them,  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  mould  and  fashion  and  inspire  them.  And  this  leads  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  jwsitive  side  of  discipline — the  discipline  that  stimulates.  The 
teacher  should  in  all  cases  prepare  his  work  before  he  goes  into  school.  Of 
course  the  amount  of  preparation  will  var}'  according  to  circumstances,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  subject  taught  and  the  class  taken,  but  there  must  be  pre- 
j)aration.  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  say :  "  I  i)refer  that  my  pupils  should  drink 
from  a  running  stream  rather  than  a  stagnant  j)Ool."  Unquestionably,  intel- 
lectual industry  in  the  teacher  is  all-important,  if  he  would  effect  a  similar  state 
in  his  pupils.  You  may  know  that  the  early  Christians  re([uired  that  a  person 
should  be  baptized  in  a  runinng  stream  rather  than  a  stagnant  pool ;  and  the 
princii)le  is  the  same.  I  once  heard  a  countr\'  lad  express  some  suqmse  when 
his  teacher  remarked  that  the  prei)aration  for  his  recitation  recpiired  so  much 
more  time  than  his  recitation  itself.  He  thought  that  his  teacher  ought  to 
know  it  all ;  and  I  am  sorn'  to  say  that  there  are  some  teachers  who  tldnk 
that  they  do  know  it  all,  and  would  have  their  pupils  fwl  that  no  preparation 
on  their  i)ai1;  is  reiiuinnl.  Undoubtedly,  the  teacher  should  always  im[»res8 
his  j)upilrt  that  he  is  giving  them  the  best  that  he  C4in  give.  If  he  has  made 
uj)  his  mind  what  he  is  going  to  say,  and  has  amuiged  it  methodically  in  his 
own  mind»  there  will  be  much  gained  in  clearness  and  lucidity;  but  he  ^ill 
also  impart  a  confidence  that  engenders  enthusiasm  and  (piickens  the  mind,  and 
convinces  all  who  hear  him  that  he  8i)eaks  with  authority.  It  is  true  that  no  less 
a  man  than  Dr.  Arnold  would  oflen  meet  his  class  without  having  read  the  les- 
son, and  he  is  said  to  have  asked  on  several  occasions,  **Any  hard  word  in  the 
Aristophanes?  If  so,  I  shall  Iw  fl(K)red."  But  Dr.  Aniold  was  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
few  other  men  could  do  this  without  considerable  sacrifice.  Like  Socrates  of  old, 
he  never  pretended  to  know  what  he  did  not  know,  and  his  intellectual  honesty 
constituted  one  great  element  of  his  strength.  We  are  told  that  he  often 
paused  in  mid-lesson  to  look  out  a  word  in  the  lexicon.  Let  not  the  teacher 
imagine  that  for  the  sake  of  his  prestige,  he  must  |>ose  as  infallible.  If  he 
has  common-sensi^  and  understands  bovs,  he  must  know  that  thev  are  not  fools, 
and  that  if  he  is  quite  natural  and  confesses  his  error,  they  will  respect  truth 
all  the  more  and  his  leaniing  none  the  less.  Intellectual  honesty  must,  there- 
fore, accompany  intellectual  industry'.  But  however  essential  these  two  quali- 
ties mav  be,  intellectual  vivacitv  is  none  the  less  so.  The  story  is  told  of  an 
old  college  tutor  who,  on  one  occasion,  without  changing  one  muscle  of  his 
face  or  one  int<mation  of  his  voice,  interj)olated  into  his  lecture  the  remark : 
"  What  I  am  now  telling  you  is,  I  believe,  entirely  new  and  most  important. 
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It  has  cost  me  very  long  and  toilsome  research  to  discover  it.  And  exactly 
at  this  point,  I  observe  that  not  a  single  person  in  the  room  is  paying  me  the 
smallest  attention."  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  lecture  about  which  the 
tutor  was  in  the  least  vivacious,  and  to  which  the  students  paid  the  slightest 
attention.  Could  you  blame  them?  Suppose  his  manner  had  been  different, 
might  not  the  result  have  been  otherwise?  If  students  find  your  lecture  dry 
and  uninteresting,  it  is  due  very  largely  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  approached. 
Dr.  Gildersleeve,  our  own  great  (jrecian,  told  me  that  he  once  attended  a  lect- 
ure by  a  great  master.  His  theme  was,  the  vanishing  of  the  weak  vowels  — 
not  a  very  exciting  topic.  But  the  tone  in  which  he  announced  his  subject 
was  most  striking.  It  was  the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  seen  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  weak  vowels  vanish  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump. 
The  tone,  indeed,  sounded  entirely  too  pathetic  for  the  occasion ;  but  as  he 
went  on  and  marshaled  the  facts,  and  set  in  order  the  long  lines  that  connect 
the  disapiKiarance  of  the  vowel  with  the  downfall  of  a  nationality,  and  great 
linguistic,  great  moral,  great  historical  laws  marched  in  stately  procession  be- 
fore the  vision  of  the  student,  the  airv  vowels  that  had  flitted  into  the  nowhere 
seemed  to  be  the  lost  soul  of  Roman  life,  and  the  Latin  language,  Roman  lit- 
erature and  Roman  history  were  clothed  with  a  new  meaning. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  vour  class  become  restless  and  vawn  and 
lounge  throughout  the  recitation,  you  may  blame  yourself,  not  them.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  methods  of  imparting 
knowledge,  and  we  should  study  them  carefully.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
by  illustration — illustration  in  its  widest  sense — that  is,  by  throwing  light 
upon  your  subject  in  every  possible  way.  Many  of  our  large  schools  are 
splendidly  equipped  with  books,  and  coins,  and  medals,  and  busts,  and  pictures, 
and  inscriptions,  and  relics.  They  do  much  to  awaken  the  interest  and  im- 
press the  memor}%  and  place  you  in  touch  with  the  anti(iue  customs,  life  and 
manners  which  they  re])resent.  I  feel,  however,  that  this  method  of  illus- 
tration may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  suj)- 
plement,  and  not  as  a  substitute.  There  is  danger  that  the  student  will  not 
be  required  to  cultivate  his  imagination  and  make  sufficient  effort  of  mind. 

AVe  often  hear  much  sympathy  expressed  for  our  ancestors,  who  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  more  mechanical  methods  in  education ;  and  vet  in  what  wav 
and  to  what  extent  were  their  methods  mechanical  ?  Stinuilus  could  not  have 
been  wholly  wanting  when  a  young  student  <m  one  occasion,  as  we  read,  said 
the  whole  of  the  Agamemnon  through,  choruses  and  all,  to  Dr.  Butler  as 
a  jmrt  of  his  voluntary  work  in  the  holidays;  that  another  did  hundreds 
of  Greek  iambics,  and  under  no  pressure.  How  many  student*  in  the  present 
day  would  study  by  moonlight,  l)ecause  they  could  not  afford  a  i)enny  to  buy  a 
torch,  as  Erasmus  of  old  ? 

I  must  not  conclude  the  discussion  of  "Forms  of  Discipline"  without  re- 
ferring to  the  question  of  punishments.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  found  it 
pofisible  to  maintain  discipline  without  some  form  of  punishment;  although 
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we  must  realize  that  in  proiK)rtion  as  we  find  it  necessary  to  multiply  rules 
and  pimishraents,  there  is  an  indication  of  weakness  in  discipline.  The  most 
important  principle  in  school  discipline  is  to  obser\^e  at  all  times  a  distinction 
between  what  we  may  call  ceremonial  offenses  and  moral  offenses,  and  then 
there  should  be  determined,  with  careful  equity,  scrupulously  graduated  pun- 
ishments to  meet  the  several  offenses.  It  is  important  that  the  boy  should  re- 
spect the  law  from  a  recognition  of  its  justice.  "In  the  good  old  days,"  says 
Mr.  iSidgwick,  "discipline  was  marked  with  a  fine  indiscriminateness ;  the  boy 
that  offended  in  the  least  thing  was  guilty  of  all.  You  caned  him  when  you 
were  sufficiently  vexed ;  that  was  the  simple  criterion,  and  nobody  ever  thought 
of  complaining."  Flogging  was  therefore  not  an  uncommon  event  in  former 
days.  If  you  visit  Winchester  College  you  will  find,  ujwn  the  western  wall 
of  the  old  school-n)om,  an  inscription  with  appropriate  emblems,  firstly,  a 
mitre  and  crozier,  as  the  expecte<l  rewards  of  learning;  secondly,  an  ink-horn 
and  sword,  the  emblems  of  the  civil  and  military  professions ;  thirdly,  a  scourge. 
The  inscription  contains  this  quaint  monition  in  Latin:  **Aut  Duee,^^  ^^Aui 
Discede,'  ''Manet  sors  tertia  QedL"  In  other  words,  the  scholars  are  warned 
"  Either  learn  " — "  Or  depart  hence  " — "  Or  remain  and  be  chastised."  But 
the  question  of  coriK)ral  punishment  would  in  itself  require  another  paper.  I 
can  only  say  that  liersonally  I  am  not  in  favor  of  its  abolition,  and  that  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  sentimentalism  in- 
volved in  the  matter.  However,  I  am  not  unconscious  of  the  ill  effects  and 
dangers  that  attend  its  abuse,  and  would  urge  that  such  punishment  be  in- 
flicted under  the  most  careful  restrictions,  and  only  where  the  degradation  of 
the  offense  overshadows  any  degradation  that  may  be  sup})osed  to  attend  its 
use.  When  a  boy  proves  hoi)ele3sly  incorrigible  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  made  to  withdraw,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  I  fear  that  in  many  cases  we  are  tempted  to  act  from  expediency 
rather  than  ui)on  principle.  Listen  to  Dr.  Arnold  when,  on  one  occasion,  in 
consequence  of  a  disturbance,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  away  several  boys, 
and  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  disc4)ntent  which  this  excited, 
he  stood  in  his  i)lace  before  the  assembled  school  and  said :  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen." 

And  now  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  After  all  that  ha«  been  said,  I  can  sav 
but  little  more  in  regard  to  the  "Disci])line  of  Forms."  That  difference  must 
be  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  older  and  younger  boys,  is  manifest.  You  can- 
not manage  them  in  the  same  way.  While  kindness  and  consideration  should 
be  shown  even  the  younger  boys,  still  they  must  be  made  to  realize  that  dis- 
cipline for  them  is  necessarily  of  a  stricter  tyj^e,  and  that  they  are  to  yield 
unquestioning  obedience.  In  the  caj<e  of  the  older  boys,  appeals  may  be 
made  to  their  reason  and  self-res})ect,  and  their  rising  feelings  of  reliance  and 
self-deixjndencc.  There  are  few  things  that  call  for  a  greater  display  of  tact 
than  the  management  of  a  class  or  set  of  boys  at  the  top  of  a  large  school. 
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Sympathy  is  the  first  essential,  but  there  must  be  coupled  with  it  a  high  moral 
tone  and  firmness  when  necessary.  I^et  the  young  men  feel  that  you  look  to 
them  to  establish  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  keep 
you  in  touch  with  the  school.  The  most  cordial  relations  should  be  encouraged, 
and  a  mutual  and  intelligent  understanding  should  always  exist.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tone  of  the  school  must  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  forms  which  make  up  the  whole.  Therefore  the 
resjionsibiHty  of  the  masters  in  charge  of  the  several  forms  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. But  the  success  of  a  school  depends  in  much  larger  measure  ui)on 
its  head-master.  Rugby  was  Arnold.  The  school  was  made  by  hiin.  He 
revolutionized  the  entire  public-school  system  of  England,  and  influenced 
education  throughout  the  world. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  much  that  has  been  said  nmst  seem 
commonplace  and  familiar  to  the  most  of  you,  who  have  had  exiK»rience  in 
school-work.  It  may  be  that  I  have  repeated  old  trutlis,  but  I  would  impress 
upon  you  the  immense  responsibility  of  your  position.  By  you  in  great  meas- 
ure the  future  of  this  republic  will  be  measured.  Do  we  realize  the  great 
influence  for  good  which  we  can  obtain  over  others,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  the  seed  sown  is  likely  to  bear  lasting  fruit  ?  There  Ls  no  profes- 
sion less  lucrative,  but  there  is  none  more  honorable,  none  of  more  absorbing  in- 
terest. The  results  of  hard  and  conscientious  labor  will  alwavs  make  theuLselves 
felt,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity  will  cheer  and  reward  those  who  honestly 
endeavor  to  do  their  duty.  Of  all  people  in  the  world,  teachers  arc  the  most 
grateful  for  gratitude;  and  "it  is  the  spirit  of  love  to  learning  and  love  to  the 
learner,  which  once  kindled  passes  on  from  teacher  to  pupil,  onward  to  the  end 
of  time." 
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PEDAGOGICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATION. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

1.  The  scope  and  method  ofiiKjuirv  into  what  exj)erience  and  reflection  can 
be  made  to  reveal  of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  school-teaching  hiLS  been 
a  topic  of  study  in  some  department  of  this  Association  for  a  nunil>er  of  years. 
No  one  cjuestions  the  practical  value  of  such  study  when  pursued  by  those 
prepared  to  enter  ujMm  it,  nor  its  disciplinary  and  culture  value  to  the  intel- 
ligent teacher  who  undertakes  it. 

If  little  apparent  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  study  of  the 
principk^s  and  j)ractice  of  teaching,  it  must  be  charged  in  part  to  the  vague 
and  even  contriulictory  concej)tions  entertaintKl  of  the  natun^  and  destiny  of 
the  being  to  Iw  taught,  and  of  the  pur|)ose  for  which  he  is  taught;  and  in 
part,  also,  to  the  want  of  knowledge  by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  study, 
of  what  has  alreadv  been  discovered.  We  nmst  needs  know  the  limits  of 
present  knowledge  In^fore  anything  of  value  can  l>e  hH)ked  for  from  our  efforts 
at  discoverv. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  statement  that  the  function  of  educatiim 
is  the  deveh)pment  of  (character,  but  we  have  not  agix»ed  u|X)n  the  meaning  of 
the  word  character.  The  conception  of  it  varies  fn>m  that  of  a  bundle  of 
habits  acquired  by  chance  or  by  instruction,  and  by  methods  the  most  various, 
to  that  of  conscious  self-activity  disciplined,  through  knowledge  and  obedieuc*e, 
to  choose  the  rational  in  prefeivnce  to  the  irrational. 

With  the  one  class  will  and  freedom  are  terms  of  uncertain  meaning — 
phenomena  that  may  be  merely  apjwaranw,  but  whether  they  are  or  not  can 
never  be  known.  With  another  cla.<s  will  and  freedom  are  etenial  verities 
tliat  lie  at  the  heart  of  things.  The  difference  between  these  views  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  machine  and  a  being  potentially  a  deity,  capable  of  realiz- 
ing the  injunction  to  be  |K^rfect  even  as  the  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 
And  the  lines  of  pedagogical  inquir}'  pursued  by  these  two  classes  will  differ 
as  widelv. 

2.  A  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  pedagogy  and  education.  The 
range  of  jx^dagogical  incpiiry  is  not  coextensive  with  that  of  education  in  its 
more  comi)i'ehensive  meaning.  Educational  inquir}'  would  extend  to  all  the 
agencies  consciously  and  unconsciously  emi)loycd  that  influence  the  life  of 
man.  Pedagogical  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  study  of  those  agt^ncies  that  are 
employed  by  the  teacher  with  the  conscious  intenticm  of  stimulating  and  di- 
recting the  growth  of  the  individual.  The  institution  that  gn)ui3s  and  directs 
these  agencies  we  ciill  the  school. 
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But  it  would  be  irrational  to  ignore  the  educational  influences  external  to 
the  school  in  any  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  scope  and  function  and  method 
of  school  education.  The  school  is  merely  auxiliar}'  to  the  other  great  insti- 
tutions of  the  social  world,  beginning  its  work  upon  a  foundation  of  training 
which  the  pupil  has  already  received  from  them,  leading  the  pupil  along  lines 
parallel  to  them  for  a  jwriod  of  his  life,  and  ending  by  being  dissolved  again 
into  this  ever-enduring  institutional  life  from  which  it  springs.  To  ignore  the 
education  of  the  family,  the  state,  the  business  world,  or  the  church,  in  any 
system  of  pedagogical  inquiry,  would  be  to  study  a  part  without  any  reference 
to  the  whole.  Fruitful  pedagogical  in<iuiry  demands,  then,  as  one  of  its  C(m- 
ditions,  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  educational  agencies  and  results  exter- 
nal to  the  school. 

3.  Another  condition  precedent  to  any  valuable  results  from  investigations 
of  this  nature  is,  that  the  investigator  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  mind  in  so 
far  as  a  studv  of  his  own  mind  will  reveal  this  to  him.  If  we  hold  with  Em- 
erpou,  that  there  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men,  then  it  must  fol- 
low that  such  a  knowledge  of  one's  own  mind  as  introspection  reveals  must 
furnish  the  basis  upon  which  all  observation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
minds  of  pupils  shall  rest.  To  "learn  to  obser\'e  children  by  observing  them," 
does  not  seem  to  l)e  an  injunction  that  will  result  in  much  that  is  valuable, 
unless  one  has  made  such  a  preparatory  study  of  self  as  shall  give  him  the 
ability  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  what  he  observes. 

The  methotl  of  the  student  of  natural  science  is  better.  It  requires  that  the 
discoverer  shall  first  leani  what  has  been  found  out  in  the  field  of  his  inquiry, 
and  that  frf>m  this  he  advance  to  new  discoveries  by  supposing  certain  things 
to  be  true  and  proceeding  to  test  the  tnith  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  attitude  of  some  ixrsons  who  are  influential  in  determining  public  opin- 
ion, towanl  the  study  of  jisychology,  is  not  helpful.  They  see  young  and  in- 
experience<l  j)e()ple  approach  this  study  ju»  though  it  were  something  external, 
and  finally  obtain  as  the  result  of  their  efforts  a  mass  of  definitions  that  de- 
fine  nothing,  and  a  system  of  classification  of  so-called  mental  faculties  that 
is  little  more  than  words,  and  a  mass  of  ()[)inions  of  other  people  about  the 
mind  that  thev  vainly  strive  to  carry  in  their  memorv.  This  travestv  uiM)n  a 
knowledge  of  mind  is  named  psychology  or  metaphysics  by  those  wIkj  do  not 
know  the  one  from  the  other,  and  they  condemn  it  as  worthless,  and  verv 
pro|ierly,  too.  But  their  mistake  is  in  naming  this  sterile  rc»sult  i)sychology. 
A  real  study  of  min<l  by  the  only  process  by  which  mind  can  be  known,  which 
Ls  by  the  process  of  intn)Sjx?ction,  instead  of  by  the  process  of  observation,  or 
by  the  study  of  texts,  must  furnish  the  key  to  the  interpi'etation  of  all  obser- 
vations of  children.  The  methcxl  of  all  observ-ation  is  from  hyjK)thosis  to  its 
verification.  The  larger  the  range  of  knowledge,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  the  hypothesis  made  can  be  verified.  Any  ])edagogical  intjuiry  that  is 
made  in  response  to  the  injunction  to  obser\'e  childnni  and  report  the  results, 
must  be  sterile  unless  these  observations  are  directed  by  generalizations  that 
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a  study  of  self  and  of  the  discoveries  of  others  has  suggested.  Groping  about, 
picking  up  whatever  comes  to  hand  and  thmwing  all  together  into  a  cement 
foreign  to  each,  may  form  a  sort  of  ])edagogical  "pudding-stone,"  but  what 
is  it  good  for  when  made?  The  writer  wiis  recently  infonned  by  a  gentleman 
of  acknowledged  authority  in  his  own  department  of  study,  that  there  are 
many  great  things  in  this  world  that  have  no  idea  in  them.  I  imagine  that 
this  method  of  j)edagogical  in([uir}%  diligently  jmrsueil,  would  result  in  a 
thing  of  this  class. 

4.  Another  condition  of  any  valuable  results  fn)m  any  system  of  pedagog- 
ical inquiry  is,  that  there  shall  l>e  some  common  conclusion  as  to  the  fiinction 
of  the  school.  There  is  no  wide  difference  among  educati<mists  in  the  words 
employed  to  name  the  product  which  the  school  shouhl  send  forth.  But  a 
careful  study  of  the  different  i)n)cesses  advocated,  and  of  the  descriptions 
made  of  this  product,  leads  the  student  to  the  conclusion  that  the  things  that 
have  a  common  name  are  not  common  in  their  nature. 

5.  These  conditions  l>eing  realized  in  s<^)me  measure,  one  may  proceed  to  de- 
termine the  fiekl  of  inquiry  that  seems  to  promise  the  Ixist  returns  for  the 
labor  l>est<)wed.  One  (juestion  that  suggests  it^self  is,  what  is  the  course  of  in- 
stniction  that  will  lead  most  directlv  and  certain Iv  to  the  end  for  which  the 
school  is  established  ?  The  answer  to  this  (juestion  demands  an  analysis  of 
the  physical  and  mind  activities  stimulated  by  each  subject  that  is  a  candi- 
date for  admission  into  this  curriculum.  Education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  deter- 
mined bv  the  school,  is  the  rt^sult  of  the  activities  of  mind  and  bodv  stimulated 
by  the  school.  Hei-e  we  see  the  necessity  of  determining  as  definitely  as  may 
be  the  function  of  the  school  before  entering  ujKm  the  study  of  a  course  of 
instruction.  This  has  l)een  called  the  studv  of  educaticmal  values,  and  is 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  ivsults  U)  exjject  fn)m  each  study 
in  the  course,  and  that  we  may  Ik?  able  to  avoid  unnecessary'  repetition  of  ex- 
ercises under  another  name  that  are  already  sufficiently  provided  for. 

There  is  nee<l,  too,  that  our  |x»ilagogical  incjuirer  make  a  careful  study  of 
what  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  mav  call  mental  chemism.  The  claim  is 
set  up,  es})ecially  by  those  who  emphasize  the  im|K)rtance  of  manual  training, 
that  shop-work  combined  with  Latin  and  history,  when  all  are  in  a  nascent 
state,  so  to  sj)eak,  make  an  educational  comjK)und  essentially  different  from 
and  greatly  su|>erior  to  the  aggregate  of  the  i^esultants  of  these  studies  when 
pursued  at  different  periods.  \i*  this  be  tnie  in  resjKH't  to  the  ingredient  shop- 
work,  it  must  be  true  of  every  other  ingredient,  and  the  notion  that  a  boy  can 
be  adequately  educated  by  pursuing  one  subject  of  study  at  a  time  must  be 
abandoned.  It  \v^  generally  l)een  held  that  it  is  economical  to  teach  several 
su])jects  at  the  same  time,  for  the  reason  that  one  senses  as  a  rest  for  another. 
But  here  is  a  demand  for  a  variety  of  studies  at  one  time,  bailed  \\\yon  psycho- 
logical grounds  of  (piite  a  different  character,  the  validity  of  which  must  be 
determined  by  a  course  of  in(piiry  involving  both  reflection  and  observation. 
A  similar  investigation  must  l)e  made  of  modes  of  discipline  and  methods  of 
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instruction  that  would  find  a  place  in  this  educational  environment  we  call 
the  school. 

6.  We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  bv  which  a  valuable 
pedagogical  observation  can  be  made,  supjx)sing  that  the  conditions  are  real- 
ized, and  a  general  survey  has  been  made  of  the  field.  I  reix?at  that  the  ob- 
ser\'er  must  come  equipped  ^dth  a  knowledge  of  his  own  mind,  acquired  by  a 
j>roc6«is  of  persistent  and  intelligent  intraspection.  This  must  sen'e  him  as  a 
basis  of  exi)erience  by  which  he  is  to  interpret  the  signs  which  his  pupils 
make  of  their  experience.  The  completer  oneV  knowledge  of  himself,  the 
greater  will  be  his  ability  to  properly  interpret  what  he  observes.  His  skill 
in  making  these  obser\'ations  will  grow  with  practice.  It  is  through  practice 
that  he  becomes  "a  good  judge  of  human  nature,"  which  seems  to  me  another 
form  of  the  statement  that  skill  is  acquired  in  judging  of  others  by  explain- 
ing their  acts  by  our  own  experiences.  This  is  a  case  where  one  must  know 
how  it  is  himself  if  he  would  know  how  it  is  with  others.  This  essential  con- 
ilition  being  realized,  the  investigation  must  follow  the  method  of  scientific 
inquiry.  That  is,  the  observer  needs  first  to  know  what  has  already  been  dis- 
c«^ivered.  It  is  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  observers  that  have  preceded 
him  that  he  can  hope  to  see  further  than  they.  This  is  all  evident  enough ; 
and  that  it  is  often  disregarded  can  be  explained  by  the  enthusiasm  for 
discover}'  that  sometimes  impels  zealous  young  persons  to  eani  anew  their  in- 
heritance of  scientific  knowledge  by  the  self-same  process  that  the  race  first 
acquired  it.  It  is  true,  that  what  is  lent  from  our  fathers*  heritage  must  be 
earned  anew  if  it  shall  be  really  ours;  but  our  process  of  reeaniing  it  ought 
to  be  an  improvement  \\\ion  the  original  process  of  accjulsitiou.  Their  numer- 
ous sur\'evs  resulted  in  the  final  discovery  of  a  route  which  if  thev  had  known 
at  the  start,  would  have  saved  them  much  time  and  energ}-.  Standing  u|)on 
the  tentative  generalizations  which  he  h«s  inherited  and  come  into  jx)ssession 
of,  he  proceeds  to  test  the  validity  of  these  by  applying  them  to  newly-discov- 
ered facts,  and  to  modify  or  discard  them,  as  these  new  fact^  shall  demand. 
This  is  the  process  we  call  obser\'ation,  and  must  ever  be  the  process  by  which 
our  knowledge  is  extended  in  all  cases  where  the  facts  are  not  all  in,  and  the 
field  is  that  of  experience. 

The  results  of  observation  in  the  field  of  pedagogy  are  neither  so  definitely 
kn(»wn  nor  so  easily  verified  as  in  the  physical  sciences.  This  fact  demands 
that  they  be  made  with  much  more  care.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  supjwse  that 
young,  inexperienced,  or  ignorant  ])ersons  can  make  pedagogical  obser\^ations 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  education;  and  whether  they  shall  be  of  value 
U\  those  who  make  them,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  their  experience  and 
knowledge. 

Pedagogical  inquiry  is  a  promising  field  for  the  specialist  in  education,  if 
he  shall  prepare  himself  to  enter'  it.  Natural  science,  history,  art,  mathe- 
matics, literature,  manual  training,  each  pnxluces  results^  in  education  pecul- 
iar to  itself.     Nothing  could  be   more  interesting  and  profitable  than  the 
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recorded  observation  of  s})ecialists  in  these  subjects,  that  should  exhibit  the 
stages  of  growth  of  the  young  mind  as  shown  by  their  progress  in  coming 
into  a  mastery  of  these  subjects. 

There  are  now  recognize<l  effects  of  education  discernible  at  the  end  of  long 
epochs,  changing  the  inability  to  combine  the  most  closely  related  ideas,  into 
the  power  of  logical  and  continuous  thought ;  changing  the  stolid  countenance 
into  one  illuminated  by  intelligence;  transfonning  the  weak,  flabby  will  into 
a  will  dominated  by  a  high  moral  i)urpose;  and  developing  an  jesthetic  nature 
respcmsive  only  to  the  crudest  forms  of  beauty  into  a  taste  tnie  to  the  canons 
of  art.  AVe  have  all  seen  these  changes  take  place  in  a  human  soul  as  the 
results  of  education.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  eve  of  the 
teacher  is  shar|)ened  by  reflection  and  observation  he  may  be  able  to  measure 
in  some  degree  this  j)r()gress  from  year  to  year,  and  determine  in  a  meaisure 
the  influence  of  the  diflerent  studies  in  producing  these  results. 

7.  To  whom  may  we  look  for  observations  of  i)ermanent  value  to  the  scienc*e 
of  teaching  ?  The  answer  is  suggested  by  what  has  l)een  already  said.  This 
is  an  insight  that  comes  only  with  fainting  and  prayer.  It  comes,  too,  only  to 
those  wh<j  are  open  and  hosjntable  to  new  impressions.  The  method  of  study 
is  from  hypothesis  to  verification,  but  the  observer  nuist  not  forget  that  it  is 
only  an  hyjiotheMS,  and  that  it  nuist  Ixj  verified. 

8.  In  conclusion  let  it  ho.  remarked  that  a  j^agogical  inquir}'  that  promises 
anything  of  value  to  education,  is  not  to  be  lookcil  for  from  those  who  enter 
upon  it  without  due  prei)aration,  unless  they  pursue  it  long  and  |)ersistently 
under  comjx?tent  leadei*ship.  Komial  and  other  teachers'  schools  could  do 
much  to  direct  the  attention  of  capable  young  teachers  to  lines  of  study  and 
observation  that  shall  ojx^n  to  them  the  children's  minds,  and  enable  them  to 
see  more  clearly  the  eflect  of  their  instruction.  The  young  teacher  like  the 
young  naturalist,  nuist  be  taught  to  ()bser\'e  through  being  led  to  reflect  and 
observe  under  competent  direction.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sui)ix)se  that  there 
is  a  large*  field  of  unexplored  territory  lying  at  the  d(K)r  of  every  teacher, 
filled  with  |)edagogical  riches  which  even  the  blind  can  discover. 

This  is  a  time  of  wonderful  activity  in  the  discover\'  of  new  sources  and 
new  applications  of  physical  force.  But  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
mind  and  educatiim  are  nuich  older  subjects*  of  study  in  the  race  than  na- 
tuiv.  He  who  would  make  a  new  revelation  in  mathematics  must  first  travel 
a  long  road  before  he  has  reached  the  boundar}'  of  human  knowledge  ui)on 
that  subject.  So  it  is  with  mind  and  education.  In  natural  science  the  way 
is  short  to  this  boundary,  and  the  line  of  frontage  is  a  long  one.  It  can  l>e 
attacked  anywhere  and  scmie  new  thing  i-evealed.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in- 
ventories nuide  by  competent  specialists  of  what  has  found  lodgment  in  chil- 
dren's minds  in  the  city  ajid  in  the  country,  in  America  and  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  will  contribute  to  our  advancement  of  knowledge  of  teaching.  So  a 
reconl  of  the  jx^rsistence  of  the  activity  of  the  different  instincts  of  children, 
to  the  exact  number  of  i)ostage  stamps,  or  buttons,  or  marbles,  or  bits  of  col- 
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ored  fabric  collected,  may  point  out  the  way  of  salvation  for  them ;  and  even 
a  carefully  kept  record  of  the  variation  in  the  phenomena  manifested  in  the 
knee-jerk  may  indicate  to  some  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  the  realization 
of  manhood  and  good-citizenship.  The  proverb  that  "All  roads  lead  to 
Rome,"  is  as  true  in  the  realm  of  spirit  as  in  the  realm  of  matter.  The  con- 
diti(»n  is  that  you  keep  that  road,  and  do  not  mistake  some  other  for  it.  But 
for  the  large  class  the  most  promising  way  is  to  seek  first  to  enter  upon  the 
inheritance  of  knowledge  of  mind  and  of  teaching  that  has  fallen  to  us,  and 
study  to  discover  each  for  himself  the  real  significance  of  the  matter  and 
niethocb*  of  education,  that  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  race  has  api)roved. 

George  P.  Brown. 

William  T.  Harris. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    REPORT. 

The  imdersigned  agrees  to  the  foregoing  report,  but  would  like  to  add  a 
recommendation  to  the  Association  to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  prepared 
annually  a  report  giving  an  outline  of  the  educational  progress  made  in  psy- 
chological and  pedagogical  observation  of  the  year  just  ended,  which  shall  be 
read  at  some  general  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Such 
a  record,  it  Is  believed,  will  be  of  service  in  aiding  teachers  to  conduct  reading 
along  this  line. 

He  presents  here>vith  also  a  brief  outline  of  important  points  brought  out 
in  a  book  published  the  past  year  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  entitled 
"  Physiological  Notes  on  Primary  Education  and  the  Study  of  Language."  * 

There  are  many  considerations  that  entitle  this  book  to  a  high  place  among 
the  educational  treatises  of  the  centur}\  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
natural  science,  and  especially  training  in  what  are  called  scientific  methods 
of  investigation,  should  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  school  programs, 
and  that  the  language  studies  at  present  are  allotted  more  time  and  attention 
than  their  importance  deser\'es.  Besides  this,  the  claims  of  a  |)8ychology 
founded  on  physiology  are  pressed  on  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
supervisors  with  increasing  emphasis.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  observable 
a  tendency  to  question  the  utility  of  existing  educational  methods,  and  a  wide- 
8j)read  distrust  of  the  traditional  course  of  study.  Mrs.  Jacobins  book  sets 
out  with  the  conviction  first  named,  and  is  noteworthy  as  a  faithful  and  pains- 
taking record  of  observations  made  on  the  i)rogress  of  a  child  educated  strictly 
according  to  the  proposed  scientific  method.  But  the  audacity  of  the  exiKjri- 
ments  it  describes  does  not  command  our  attention  so  much  as  the  strict 
logical  consequence  with  which  it  pushes  to  its  legitimate  result  the  new 
physiological  doctrine  of  mental  operations  and  applies  it  to  the  question  of 
language-study. 


*  PhjHiologtcal  Nntefl  on  Primary  Education  and  the  Study  of  LunguoKe.    By  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
M.  D.    New  York  and  London  :  O.  P.  Pntnam^s  Son?,  The  Knickerbocker  Press.    18S9. 
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The  firsit  two  essays  of  the  book  deal  with  the  details  of  the  author's  experi- 
ment on  a  young  child  ( her  daughter  ? )  with  a  view  to  inducing  from  the 
first  a  scientific  cai<t  of  mind.  In  her  own  words  (p. 37):  "The  mental  edu- 
cation of  even  a  very  young  child  may  l>e  imbued  with  the  scientific  meth<xL^, 
and  even  ideas  which  should  furnish  suitable  preparation  for  advanced  scien- 
tific studies  " ;  and  she  adds :  "  It  cannot  l)e  a  matter  of  indiflference  that  such 
habits  of  mind  are  ac([uired  from  the  beginning,  or  only  after  much  previous 
faulty  training/' 

For  this  purpose  a  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  mathematical  accuracy  is 
the  first  requisite.  The  technical  terms  and  definitions  of  geometry  were  ac- 
cordingly taught  the  child  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  years.  It  learned  to  analyze 
and  describe  all  the  forins  that  it  saw  around  it  in  the  world  with  accuracy, 
using  such  words  as  eciuilateral,  isasceles,  right-angled  and  scalene,  trajx^zium, 
trajx^zoid,  jx^ntagon,  hexagon,  semi-circle,  ovum,  ovoid,  etc.  "She  did  not 
merely  know  the  names  of  these  things,  but  to  her  eye  the  whole  perceptible 
universe  arranged  itself  s{)ontaneously  into  these  fundamental  forms"  (^p.  12  ). 
At  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  years,  ideas  of  geometric  necessity  began  to  l>e 
taught. 

The  next  step  after  this  training  in  accuracy  was  the  study  of  cosmical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  rainbow,  the  points  of  the  compass,  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, and  experiments  with  the  ruler,  sj)irit  level,  pulley,  wedge,  and  balance, 
care  being  taken  to  teach  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Next  followed  the  notion  of  |)erspective  and  the  art  of  drawing,  and  after 
this  the  study  of  geographical  maps,  and  relief  globes. 

In  learning  the  technical  terms  above  mentioned  the  child  was  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  syllables  r/o/?,  hedron^  trl,  tetroy  pent^i,  hexuy  etc.,  and  of  coui'se 
learned  to  count.  It  is  difiicult  therefore  to  understand  what  is  meant  bv  the 
statement  on  page  27,  that  arithmetic  wfis  begun  several  months  after  the 
first  studies  of  form  and  outline,  inasnuich  lu?  geometric  figures  cannot  l)e 
described  or  even  distinguished  one  from  another  without  the  mental  capacity 
to  recognize  number.  Of  coui-se  only  elementary  ojxirations  of  arithmetic  are 
required  in  defining  the  figures,  but  the  highest  o^Hirations,  such  as  deal  with 
ratio  and  the  squaring  of  numbers,  an^  demanded  Ix^fore  the  completion  of  the 
first  book  of  geometry.  The  science  of  geometry  aims  first  to  find  a  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  relation  of  spacial  form  in  temis  of  number,  and 
it  accomplishes  this  in  the  famous  Pythagorean  proposition,  which  gives  the 
ratio  of  the  sides  of  the  simplest  form  of  the  triangle  (the  right-angled)  in 
teruLS  of  the  second  power.  After  this,  geometry  ha«  nothing  to  do  except  to 
explain  all  other  figures  by  the  triangle  and  measure  them. 

The  child  studied  the  growth  of  some  beans  planted  in  cotton-wool,  describ- 
ing a  catastrophe  in  the  biology  of  one  of  them  in  the  following  language : 
"The  episjjerm  on  the  under  surface  is  all  black,  and  has  split,  leaving  a  space 
the  sha]XJ  (»f  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  ajx^x  pointing  to  the  convex  edge 
of  the  cotyledons  "  (p.  33). 
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At  the  age  of  five  and  one-half  years  the  child  was  taught  to  read,  but  it 
seems  that  it  had  learned  the  alphabet  some  time  before  in  the  kindergarten 
(at  four  years  of  age),  "where  she  taught  herself  by  incessantly  copying  the 
letters,  until  she  was  familiar  with  them"  (pp.  35,  13). 

We  are  surprised  at  this  early  mastery  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
the  child  being  "allowed  to  follow  her  own  inclination"  in  the  matter;  for 
the  author  speaks  strongly  of  the  "glaring  crudity  of  the  educational  methods 
which  persist  in  beginning  mental  training  with  a  forced  drill  in  these  com- 
plex processes  of  gymnastics,"  referring  to  the  pathological  discoveries  made 
by  studying  the  brain-lesions  connected  with  aphasia  and  writer's  cramp, 
which  "have  revealed  a  hitherto  unsuspected  complexity  in  the  muscular 
movements  involved  in  writing,  and  of  mental  processes  necessary  to  language." 
The  knowleilge  of  this  complexity  of  brain  structure  seems  to  have  led  her 
a  priori  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school  should  not  begin  with  teaching  read- 
ing and  writing.  But  the  school  usually  does  this  for  children  (mly  in  their 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  year;  while  Mrs.  Jacobi's  child  mastered  these  com- 
plex movements  and  brain  processes  in  her  fifth  and  sixth  years  without  any 
outside  suggestion. 

These  notes  regarding  early  scientific  training  ceaae  when  the  child  attains 
the  age  of  six  and  one-half  years. 

Now  follows  the  more  remarkable  part  of  the  book,  the  part  treating  of  the 
place  for  the  study  of  language.  There  Is,  however,  a  chapter  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  first  part,  in  which  Mrs.  Jacobi  answers  (and  I  think  success- 
fully) the  strictures  made  by  Miss  Youmans  on  the  course  adopted  in  the 
cliild's  study  of  plants — the  flower  being  preferred  to  the  leaf  for  first  analysis 
bv  the  former,  while  Miss  Youmans  thinks  the  leaf  should  be  the  first  studv 
on  the  ground  of  the  educational  maxim,  so  often  juggled  with,  that  the  simple 
should  come  before  the  complex,  leaving  out  of  mind  apparently  another 
maxim  (still  ofl;ener  misunderstood),  that  intellectual  education  should  be 
begun  by  vivid  sense-impressions.  This  latter  maxim  justifies  Mrs.  Jacobi's 
method  of  procedure.  "  It  is  un philosophical  Uy  study  the  flower  containing 
the  corolla  just  merely  because  it  is  more  showy,"  says  Miss  Youmans.  But 
the  showiness  of  it  strongly  appeals  to  the  senses  and  therefore  especially  fits 
it  for  first  study. 

This  language  essay  seems  to  have  been  written  some  years  later  than  the 
egsay  on  the  science-experiment,  and  its  value  consists  in  the  circumstance 
that  its  author  has  followed  out  in  the  meantime  to  their  logical  conclusion 
the  physiological  premises  which  had  been  misinterpreted  by  other  observers, 
and  at  first  even  by  Mrs.  Jacobi  herself 

I  must  pause  here  to  commend  the  noble  spirit  of  the  author,  who  is  inter- 
ested solely  in  setting  down  an  accurate  record  of  her  exjierimeuts  and  inler- 
enoes,  and  is  not  swayed  by  any  false  pride  to  prefer  the  appearance  of 
self-consistency  to  a  true  statement  of  all  the  actual  details  of  the  growth  of 
her  present  convictions. 
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She  undertakes  to  discuss  the  problems  of  language-study — whether  it  ex- 
ercises a  different  effect  ujwn  mental  development  from  the  study  of  physical 
science,  or  mathematics,  or  historj^ ;  whether  the  modem  or  the  classic  lan- 
guages are  best,  also  the  amount  of  such  study,  the  l>est  period  for  it,  and  the 
devices  or  methods  to  be  followed. 

Starting  with  the  projwsition  that  language  is  "the  highest  physiological 
acquisition  that  distinguishes  the  human  race  from  the  lower  animals,"  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  the  recent  theories  of  brain  action  in  local  cen- 
ters, and,  comparing  the  numl)er  of  centers  involved  in  the  use  of  language, 
comes  to  infer  "That  to  leani  the  name  of  a  thing  and  to  learn  how  to  use 
this  name  involves  nmch  more  mental  action  than  is  required  simply  to  ac- 
quire sense-perceptions  about  it"  (p.  l'\).  This  is  inferred  from  the  structure 
of  the  ner\'ou8  tissue  of  the  brain,  "composed  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
microscopic  cells,  traversc<l  by  delicate  fibers,  connected  with  each  other  by 
fine  fil>er-like  prolongations  of  their  own  substance."  She  sums  up  the  phys- 
iological discussion  thus:  "The  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  in  addition 
to  the  native  tongue  multiplies  the  number  of  verbal  signs  which  the  mind 
habitually  couples  with  visible  impressions.**  More  brain-cells  and  more  of 
the  interconnecting  filaments  are  brought  into  action.  Hence,  by  learning 
foreign  languages,  *'Impn?ssions  are  immensely  multifJied  and  the  mind  be- 
comes accustomed  to  take  cognizance  of  such  subtle  differentiations  that  its 
delicacy  of  jKjrception  is  indefinitely  increased.  The  C4ipacity  to  appreciate 
subtle  distinctions,  more  subtle  than  those  in  existing  nature  outside  of  the 
mind,  is  essential  to  scientific  work"  (p. 88). 

Here  is  stated  the  surj)rising  n\sult  tliat  language-study  is  necessar}'  in  order 
to  train  the  mind  for  truly  scientific  observation.  Mathematical  processes 
she  finds  to  h^  less  fitted  for  scientific  preparation,  for  good  physiological 
reasons:  "The  more  concn»te  and  sensuous  character  of  verbal  signs  is  as- 
sociated with  an  incalculable  miiltiplicity  and  qualitative  variety  of  interre- 
lation ;  hence  they  bring  the  mind  nuich  nearer  t^)  the  infinite  variety  of  nature 
than  does  mathematics"  (p.  M")). 

Considering  the  two  parts  of  physical  science  —  lst»  the  acipiisition  of  sense- 
impressions;  2d,  the  classification  of  these  and  the  discovery  of  their  laws — 
the  author  jKjints  out  that  the  second  step  convs])onds  to  the  mental  activity 
that  react.^  ui)on  its  sense-impressions,  generates  words,  and  thus  creates  lan- 
guage. "Words  are  the  first  products  of  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  nature, 
JUS  science  is  the  latest  and  most  complex  expression  of  the  same  action.  Thus 
language  is  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  tyiK*  of  science." 

To  this  unexi)ected  but  incontestable  conclusion,  Mrs.  Jacobi  has  been  led 
by  a  mort*  carefiil  scnitiny  of  the  h)gical  inferent»es  to  be  dniwn  from  the 
data  of  physiological  psychology.  She  next  proceiMls  to  weigh  the  respective 
values  of  the  three  parts  of  language-study,  to  wit :  of  words,  of  grammar, 
and  of  literature. 

The  capacity  to  use  words  of  general  or  abstract  meaning  is  essential  to  all 
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thought  about  our  perceptions,  and  "essential  also  to  all  perceptions  themselves 
if  they  are  beyond  the  simplest  and  most  obvious ;  far  the  larger  part  of  what 
the  mind  })erceives  is  what  the  mind  brings  to  the  object  from  its  previous 
store  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  Every  word  is  a  condensed  generalization 
of  ex[)eriences  or  of  observations."  This  is  a  profound  and  altogether  impor- 
tant principle,  and  the  entire  question  of  language-study  hinges  on  it. 

Grammar  study  is  shown  to  be  a  still  "higher  training  in  the  mental  pro- 
cesses involved  in  scientific  study,  ...  for  it  calls  into  play  more  promi- 
nently the  concept  centers  of  the  brain,  as  compared  with  the  sensory  centers ; 
and  it  emphasizes  the  excitation  of  the  connecting  fibers  of  the  brain  rather 
than  that  of  the  ganglion  cell-areas  which  they  connect "  ( p.  92). 

Literature  is  still  more  imj)ortant  as  preparatory  training  for  scientific  ob- 
servation. Literature  mirrors  the  thought  and  life  of  mankind.  "  In  words 
and  grammar  are  already  found  outlined  and  reflected  the  history  and  phi- 
lueophy  of  Euroi)ean  nations  "  (  p.  98). 

The  functional  grouping  of  brain  regions  must  be  changed  in  the  process 
of  acquiring  a  new  language.  This  causes  a  consciousness  of  difference  of 
|K)int  of  \'iew.  "The  physical  basis  of  this  consciousness  is  the  space  occupied 
by  the  nerve-fibers  of  the  brain,  which  ])ropagate  vibrations  from  one  convo- 
lution to  another.  When  an  English-speaking  person  projects  his  conscious- 
ness into  the  form  of  language-construction  ])eculiar  either  to  Latin  or  Greek, 
he  seems  to  traverse  a  much  wider  space  than  if  he  simply  pass  from  English 
to  French,  or  even  to  German.  The  rearrangement  of  direction  for  the  intra- 
cerebral propagation  of  vibrations  or  excitations  must  therefore  be  more  ex- 
tensive for  the  ancient  languages  than  for  the  modern.  Hence  the  mental 
development  or  stimulus  derived  must  be  much  greater." 

Another  physiological  suggestion  might  be  added  to  those  of  Mrs.  Jacobi. 
The  inheritance  of  culture  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  has  certainly  had 
its  eflfect  on  our  Teutonic  brain-cells  and  interlacing  fibers,  so  far  as  to  express 
the  results  of  those  civilizations.  Now  to  study  their  language  and  literature 
is  to  excite  into  activity  other  brain-cells  and  filaments,  which  are  so  connected 
with  the  former  that  thev  facilitate  their  action,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
original  cells  and  fibers  out  of  which  grew  in  a  normal  manner  the  derivative 
cells  expressing  the  logical  conclusions  and  results  of  the  primitive  views  of 
the  world  formed  by  those  people.  For  we  are  told  (p.  103)  that  "Any  kind 
of  knowledge  is  only  thoroughly  grasped  and  digested  when  all  parts  of  the 
brain  tissue  impressed  by  it  vibrate  easily  and  harmoniously  u])on  its  sugges- 
ti<m." 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  brain-cells  that  stand  for  original  acquisi- 
tion should  "vibrate"  together  with  the  brain-cells  and  fil)ei*s  that  stand  for 
systems  of  theory  and  rules  of  practice  built  up  from  those  original  acquisitions 
as  a  foundation.  Hence  whatever  a  nation  presupposes  as  the  origin  of  its 
culture  should  belong  to  its  education  as  an  object  of  study.  It  will  aid  its 
comprehension  of  its  own  methods  of  thought  and  practice,  and  we  supix)se 
-8 
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the  physiological  equivalrnt  of  this  to  be  "eas^ier  and  more  harmonious  vibra- 
tion c>f  the  brain  tissue/' 

"Tlie  construction  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  whole  coiui)el!*  the  translation 
of  the  modern  mind  into  a  form  of  consciousness  sufficientlv  remote  fmm  its 

* 

own  to  necessitate  a  great  change  in  the  general  synthesis  of  cerebral  activity. 
The  same  is  tnie  of  (xreek"  (p.  110). 

The  studv  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  in  fact  the  studv  of  the  embrvologv  of  <^>ur 
civilizaticm,  and  necessary  for  gaining  an  insight  inUi  our  modes  of  thought 
and  forms  of  social  action,  political  and  legal  usages.  "Liinguage,  which  ahme 
perfectly  expresses  all  intenial  thought,"  says  the  author  in  amcluding  her 
treatise,  "also  mirrors  all  external  things  that  have  ever  Ikh^u  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  man."  Hence  the  infei-ence  which  is  stateil  at  the  Iwginning 
of  her  essay,  that  the  i)hysical  sciences  failed  to  develop  until  after  the  re- 
naissance  of  classical  learning,  f(»r  the  rea»*on  that  "the  human  brain  could  not 
advance?  in  analysis  of  the  extenial  world  until  it  had  bwn  discii)line<i  and 
develoiK^l  in  its  internal  activity  by  training  in  language." 

For  those  who  are  looking  for  the  Messiah  of  i)sychology  in  educaticm,  here 
at  least  is  a  jwychological  John  the  Baj)tist,  of  far  more  significance  to  educa- 
tion than  all  that  has  hitheito  proceeded  from  the  sch(M)l  of  Wundt,  Meynert, 
Hitzig,  Exner,  Ferrier,  and  the  professors  of  La  Sali)etriere.  AVe  may  safely 
say  this,  because  Mrs.  Jacobi  alone  has  had  the  enteqjrise  to  fully  elaln^rate 
the  physiological  influences,  and  lead  them  uj)  to  the  ethical  and  spiritual  in- 
fluences heretofore  recognized.  AV.  T.  Harrw. 


RELATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  WILLTRAIXIXG. 

CHARLES   DKGARMO,    NORMAL,   ILLINOIS. 

By  will-training  is  usually  meant  the  enforccnnent  of  moral  or  religious 
maxims  by  the  discipline  of  external  authority  in  the  family  and  school.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  purpose  of  the  ])rescnt  i)a})er  to  deny  the  validity  of  this 
kind  of  training,  for  no  rational  man  can  fail  to  see  the  l)eneficent  effects  of 
rigorous  family  and  school  disci])line,  when  it  is  directed  by  wisdom  and  ad- 
ministered in  love.  But  there  can  be  no  indcjiendent  character  until  the  ex- 
ternal direction  of  authority  gives  place  to  internal  control.  The  will  must 
be  trained  into  intelligent,  consistent  and  vigorous  self-activity.  But  t<^  act 
intelligently  and  ccmsistently,  the  mind  must  have  an  insight  of  its  own.  Its 
maxims  of  conduct  should  not  ultimately  dejKjnd  ujwn  the  dogmatic  dictum 
of  the  outside  world,  however  needful  this  may  be  at  first.  The  present  in- 
quiry, therc^fore,  while  in  no  wise  attemj)ting  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  means 
at  present  most  relied  upon  to  form  character,  }>rojM)ses  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
fundamental  investigation  of  the  bearing  w^hich  school  instruction   in  the 
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common  branches  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geograi)liv  and  the  like,  ciin  and 
should  have  in  the  training  of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  to  discover  the  reflex 
action  of  a  proper  training  of  the  understanding  uj)on  the  will-activity  of  the 
pupil. 

This  inquirj'  has  assumed  a  new  im])ortance  thn>ugh  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school,  for  the  old-time  direct  religious  instruction  has 
been,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  case  soon  must  l)e,  banished  fnjm  the  school ;  while 
but  few  teachers  have  much  faith  in  the  bare  dictati(m  of  moral  maxims. 
American  school-men  must  show  that  secular  instruction  can  and  will  develop 
moral  character,  or  the  Catholic  iK)sition  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
in  school  under  the  leadership  of  the  church  will  become  the  only  tenable  one 
to  the  conscientious  Protestant.  Again,  the  conditions  of  modem  life  demand 
that  we  take  a  broader  view  of  will-training  than  that  accountcnl  sufficient  by 
our  mediaeval  ancestors.  Then  man  was  n»garded  Jis  a  citizen  of  heaven ;  v- 
now  he  is  considered  a  citizen  of  earth.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  a  complex  civil- 
ization, in  which  the  destiny  of  each  is  determined  by  that  of  all ;  in  which  he 
is  l)est  ser\'ed  who  himself  renders  the  l)est  ser\'ice.  Will-training,  then,  in-  ^ 
volves  not  only  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  but  also  those  of  man  to  man. 
It  involves  an  insight,  to  some  degree  at  least,  into  the  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  institutiimal  world  of  the  present.  By  will-training,  then,  we 
must  understand  the  whole  8C0{)e  of  volitional  activity,  both  as  regards  what 
is  willed,  and  the  rigor  of  execution. 

That  an  inquiry-  so  broad,  so  full  of  intricacies,  and  so  imix)rtant  in  its  con- 
seifuenoes,  should  be  fiilly  answereil  in  a  brief  i)ai)er  like  the  present,  is  not  to 
Ik?  expected ;  no  more  is  it  to  be  thought  that  one  jx^rson  can  answer  for  all 
the  others.  In  these  matters  we  must  walk  by  sight  and  not  by  faith,  so  that 
each  must  propose  the  question  anew  for  himself,  and  himself  seek  the  solu- 
tion. All  that  can  profitably  be  attempted  now  is  such  an  analysis  of  the 
a>nditions  of  the  problem  as  may  enable  the  inquiring  teacher  to  work  it  out 
for  himself. 

What  is  the  relation  of  instruction  to  will-training?  How  shall  I  find  out  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  none.  Instruction  imparts  knowle<igc.  Can  it  be  that  I  am 
to  train  the  will  by  forcing  the  child  to  leani  the  lessrm  ?  Possibly ;  yet  in 
that  case  the  relation  of  instruction  to  will-training  seiMus  an  accidental  one, 
since  to  compel  the  child  to  saw  wood  would  have  quite  the  same  effect.  The 
problem  appears  to  involve  three  things:  1.  How  is  understanding  related  to 
will  ?  2.  What  is  there  in  the  common  school  studies  capable  of  affecting  the 
will  in  the  various  phases  of  its  activity?  And  8,  How  shall  I  so  impart  this 
knowledge  that  it  shall  not  fail  to  realize  the  possibilities  inv<»lve<l  in  it?  In 
short,  the  inquir}'  involves  the  jjsychology  of  the  will,  the  analysis  of  the  c<m- 
tent  of  the  school  studies,  and  the  method  of  instructi(»n. 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  inquiry  is  the  psychological  standjxnnt  to  be  as- 
sumed. Broadly  speaking,  we  may  study  mind  by  either  of  two  methods, 
each  of  which  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  other,  viz. :  the  method  of  intro- 
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spectioii,  and  that  of  jhsyclio- physic  experiment  and  observation.  The  method 
of  introsjieetion  may  again  be  pursued  according  to  the  idea  of  logical  presup- 
I)osition,  or  rational  psychology,  and  that  of  inductive  reasoning  from  ob{<er\'ed 
facts  of  consciousness  to  general  laws  of  mental  activity,  or  empirical  j)sy- 
chology. 

AVe  may  dismiss  with  a  word  all  that  large  class  of  t^jxt-books  on  psy- 
chology, which,  while  proclaiming  the  unity  of  mind,  really  follow  the  anti" 
quated  doctrine  of  indeix?ndent,  or  only  externally  related,  faculties.  In  these 
books  the  will  is  not  shown  to  have  any  vital  relation  to  understanding ;  so 
that,  according  to  them,  an  inquiry^  like  the  present  would  be  an  idle  one. 

Psycho-physics  has  hardly  claimed  jurisdiction  in  such  an  investigation  as 
the  present.  Its  efforts  have  been  confined  mostly  to  the  investigation  of  im- 
mediate mental  resj)onse  to  sense  stimuli,  and  but  little  to  the  subtler  opera- 
tions and  relations  of  thought  and  volition ;  consetpiently,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  these  mental  processes  must  remain  the  i)rovince  of  the  trained  special- 
ist, so  far  as  observatiim  and  exi^eriment  are  concerned. 

Two  methods  of  studying  the  psycholog}*  of  the  will  remain — that  of  ra- 
tional and  that  of  empirical  psychology.  The  first  is  a  priori  and  deductive, 
the  second  a  posteriori  and  inductive.  Both  must  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
psychical  law,  both  must  deal  with  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Rational  jwy- 
chology  reasons  from  the  laws  whose  existence  is  seen  to  be  logically  neces- 
sary ;  empirical  ]:)sychology  reasons  to  these  laws,  beginning  with  the  observed 
facts  of  consciousness,  and  not  attempting  to  demonstrate  their  a  priori  neces- 
sity. Which  of  these  methods  is  the  better?  That  dej^ends  upon  the  maturity 
and  mental  bent  of  the  student. 

Every  teacher  of  i^sycholog}'  should  see  clearly  the  logical  presuppositions 
of  his  subject,  just  as  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  should  see  the  truths  of  algebra 
and  geometry ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  is  forced  in  either  case  to 
deny  the  validity  of  his  rational  principles  in  order  to  teach  his  subject  con- 
cretely and  inductively.  But  whatever  method  of  study  one  employs,  it  is 
plain  that  he  must  arrive  at  some  self-consistent  theory  of  the  relations  of 
thought  and  volition.  Such  questions  as  the  following  must  be  answered: 
Is  the  mind  a  self-active,  self-developing  whole?  What  influence  has  the 
environment  in  and  out  of  school  u\khi  its  content  ?  Does  rational  desire 
arise  from  the  insight  given  by  knowledge?  What  bearing  has  education  on 
true  rational  freedom  ?  Does  intellectual  and  moral  desire  have  its  origin  and 
center  in  concej)ts?  What  role  does  understanding  play  in  the  actualization 
of  desire  in  action  and  deed?  What  is  the  fimction  of  judgment  in  enabling 
the  self  to  realize  itself  in  volition?  How  can  the  reason  enable  the  mind  to 
subordinate  means  to  ends,  and  lower  ends  to  higher  ones  ?  Our  inquiry  in- 
volves the  answering  of  all  these  queries ;  for  we  know  that  instruction  can 
awaken,  foster  and  develop  rational  desires;  it  can  train  the  judgment  to  the 
discernment  of  the  ]:)ossibility  of  the  attainment  of  desire  and  of  the  best 
means  of  realization :  and  it  can  furnish  an  insight  into  moral  relations  which 
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will  enable  the  mind  to  Hubordinate  the  lower  to  the  higher,  to  determine  when 
the  end  justifies  the  mean^t.  It  is  also  especially  needful  to  inquire  what  l)ear- 
ing  an  enduring  and  growing  interest  may  have  upon  the  will.  We  should 
see  that  such  interest  stands  in  the  middle  l)etween  knowledge  and  desire,  and 
forms  the  bridge  between  them ;  that  like  knowledge,  it  is  a  present  possession, 
and  like  desire,  it  demands  a  future  satisfaction.  We  need  to  see  with 
Herbart,  that  "  The  interest  of  the  school-room  is  only  a  manifestation  of  our 
whole  interest  for  the  world  and  man,  and  that  instruction  gathers  all  the 
objects  of  this  interest  into  the  lap  of  youth,  which  is  the  lap  of  the  future.'' 
The  most  immediate  question  of  the  teacher  should  be:  How  can  I  arouse 
and  keep  the  interest  of  my  pupils  ?  Not  that  interest  which  is  like  the  spark 
struck  from  the  flint  —  bright,  indeed,  but  leaving  (mly  coldness  behind  it — but 
interest  whose  similitude  is  rather  the  northward-moving  sun ;  the  interest  that 
warms,  that  inspires,  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  uj)on,  until  the  whole  mind 
w  anmsed  into  pnxluctive  self-activity  by  its  influence. 

If,  upon  deliberation,  it  shall  appear  that  there  Ls  a  road  to  rational  and 
effective  volition  through  the  thought  and  feeling  aroused  by  instruction, 
then  the  second  phase  of  the  inquiry  may  be  taken  up, — What  is  there  in 
the  common-school  studies  capable  of  aftecting  the  will  in  its  various  fields  of 
activity? 

To  an  external  view,  it  might  appear  that  our  daily  school-n)om  studies 
have  little  direct  reference  to  the  ends  for  which  men  strive  in  the  outside 
world,  and  hence  have  but  little  influence  upon  our  volitional  life.  Yet,  if 
school  instruction  has  anv  vital  relation  to  the  content  of  our  will-activitv, 
there  must  be  something  in  these  studies  capable  of  arousing  strong  and  ai)id- 
ing  interest  in  them.  Dr.  Harris  luis  given  us  an  analysis  which  may  ser\'e 
as  a  guide  to  our  inquir}\ 

Our  chief  interests,  and  hence  our  chief  will-activities,  may  l)e  classified  as 
jfratiicfil,  intelledwdy  and  maral. 

In  our  modem  economic  life,  division  of  labor  is  a  fact  not  confined  to  the 
employ64  of  a  factory,  but  it  is  a  principle  that  holds  for  diflerent  neighbor- 
hoods and  sections  of  the  country,  and,  to  some  extent  at  lea^t,  of  diflerent 
countries.  There  is,  then,  an  ever-increiu<ing  rcci|)rocity  between  the  people 
uf  different  places.  Under  the  conditions  of  nKMJern  economic  life,  all  live 
for  ea(*h  and  each  lives  for  all.  Tw(»  cents  invested  in  a  iM)Stagc  stanij)  will 
buv  for  us  the  service  of  a  railroad  train,  of  hundre<ls  of  men,  thousands  of 
miles  of  iron  road,  and  an  invested  capital  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
CVmibination,  cooi)eration,  reciprocal  service,  are  the  niling  ideas  of  the  mod- 
em commercial  W()rld.  The  great  world  without  constantly  reflects  itself  in 
the  individual,  if  he  has  intelligence  enough  to  receive  the  image.  What 
study  oi)ens  the  eyes  to  a  view  of  the  commercial  world,  and  warms  the  heart 
for  its  practical  interests?  It  is  geograi)hy.  This  study  shows  the  pu|>il  his 
place  relations  to  the  remainder  of  the  world;  it  reveals  to  him  the  p<»s.sil)ili- 
ties  of  his  commercial  interaction  with  the  rest  of  his  race.     It  exhibits  the 
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commercial  asi>ecte  of  botany  and  zoology,  and  the  conditions  and  advantages 
of  intercommunication  and  reciprocity. 

But  distance  and  obstructions  separate  places,  and  time  is  an  important 
element  in  the  utilization  of  many  products.  Raj)id  transportation  and  inter- 
communicution  are  necessary  to  the  higliest  and  most  profitable  commercial  ex- 
change ;  most  raw  products  demand  a  transformation  before  they  can  be  used ; 
man  must  be  protected  from  the  rigors  of  climate.  To  meet  all  these  needs, 
external  nature  nmst  be  mastered  in  its  quantitative  a.spects,  resistance  and 
the  needed  force  to  overcome  it  nuist  be  measured.  Antiemetic  is  the  school 
studv  that  lies  at  the  biu*is  of  this  masterv  of  nature.  With  its  aid,  man  har- 
nesses  up  the  primal  forces  of  nature  in  his  service,  so  that  the  railroad,  the 
steamship,  the  telegraph,  the  electric  light,  become  a  ]>ossibility.  This  study, 
in  short,  lies  at  the  ba^is  of  the  physical  and  chemical  sciences.  The  ideas 
introduwd  by  geography  and  arithmetic  are  develoi)ed  and  intensified  by  the 
various  departments  of  natural  science. 

Arithmetic  and  geography,  then,  are  the  studies  which  are  ])reeminent  in 
making  jM)ssible  the  j)ractical  ends  of  modern  economic  life.  The  more  clearly 
the  teacher  sees  the  functions  of  these  studies  the  more  powerful  will  become 
his  hold  over  the  mind  of  the  pui)il,  the  more  immediate  will  be  the  influence 
of  his  instruction,  in  these  studies,  upon  the  pupil's  volitional  activity. 

Turning  now  to  the  inner  world,  we  find  that  language  and  grammar,  in 
conjunction  with  the  more  abstract  pha^ses  of  mathematics,  ()\)en  up  to  the 
child  the  possibility  of  understanding  his  own  thought  and  that  of  others,  for 
in  a  concrt^te  way  they  study  thinking  by  studying  the  ex])ression  of  thought. 
Grammar  is  thus  the  introduction  to  the  higher  disciplines  of  logic,  i)sy- 
chology,  and  |)hilosoj)hy.  More  than  any  other  study  it  lays  a  foundation  for 
the  purely  intellectual  intoi*ests  and  activities  of  man.  Drawing  and  belles- 
lettres  awaken  lesthetic  inten»sts  while  history  and  dramatic  literature  reveal 
man  in  action.  Thev,  alcove  all  other  studies,  have  the  most  intimate?  relation 
to  the  will-activity  of  the  pupil;  for  in  them,  as  in  a  mirror,  he  sees  a  pattern 
for  his  own  deeds.  He  reads  the  story  of  lil>erty  in  history,  and  gets  a  revela- 
tion of  the  cost  and  the  value  of  frwdom;  in  the  drama  he  ideallv  sees  him- 
self  in  conflict  with  the  institutions  of  his  race,  and  learns  that  only  through 
the  mediation  of  repentance  and  restitution  can  he  escajK*  the  return  of  his 
deed  upon  liis  head.  In  this  way  he  absorbs  ideally  the  exix'rience  of  the 
race,  but  esca|)es  the  ])aiu  which  luis  led  to  freedom.  It  is  in  these  subjects 
more  than  in  all  othei*s  that  the  jmpil  can  be  tauglit  to  form  the  habit  of 
making  and  establishing  correct  moral  judgments;  to  develoj)  love  and  in- 
terest for  nol)le  dt^eds  and  high  ideals.  Keading  and  writing  are  the  ]x>ssi- 
bilities  of  the  other  studies.  We  find,  then,  in  the  common-school  studies  the 
concrete  basis  and  antecedent  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  practical,  intel- 
lectual, a^thetic,  and  moral  interests  of  mankind,  and  hence  the  root  of  all 
rational  volition. 

An  analysis  of  will  shows  that  it  may  be  trained  through  the  appeal  that 
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iiitftruction  makes  to  the  mind.  An  analysis  of  the  course  of  study  reveals  ^^ 
the  fact  that  the  common-school  branches  involve  the  germs  of  the  practical, 
intellwtual,  and  moral  interests  and  aims  of  mankind.  But  wrong  methods 
of  tca<'hing  may  leave  all  these  iK)ssil)ilities  unrealized.  The  iiuiuiring  teacher 
must  therefore,  with  equal  earnestness  and  j)ersistence,  turn  his  attention  to 
a  scientiiic  Awdy  of  methodolog}'.  What  are  the  conditions  of  an  interest 
in  the  ctmtent  of  the  scIkm)!  studies  which  shall  lead  to  rational  desire  and  its 
successful  realization  in  volition?  What  will  enable  the  jnipil  to  become 
j)rincipled  in  the  iincful^  the  fniet  and  the  riyhf  / 

Three  lines  of  investigation  are  open  to  the  teacher  in  this  department  of 
our  inquir}' : 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  subject  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  its  own 
internal  organization,  or  the  order  followed  in  a  good  text-book,  also  with  re-  *^ 
gard  to  its  connection  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  or  the  corre- 
lation of  studies ;  2,  method  as  determined  bv  the  nature  of  the  movements 
of  the  mind  in  general ;  and  8,  method  as  determined  bv  the  stage  of  mental 
develoimient  reached  by  the  child;  thus,  for  instance,  a  child  in  the  second 
grade  must  ai)pn)ach  generalizations  much  slower  than  <me  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  will-training  through  the  exercise  of  authority,  yy 
the  teacher  nmst  never  forget  that  instruction  can  reach  the  will  only  over  the 
bridge  of  interest,  for  only  through  interest  can  instruction  set  u])  ends  for 
which  the  mind  is  willing  to  struggle.  A  boy  will  work  tremendously  U)  reach 
a  desired  end,  when  he  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  establish  an  end  not  yet  de- 
si  re<l. 

There  are  two  prime  requisites  for  arousing  the  kind  of  intert*st  that  cul- 
minates in  the  establishment  of  motives  of  ri":ht  volition:  thev  are  ntfeniwii^ 
and  what  our  recent  |)sychol<»gies  call  appercejtfloH,  by  which  they  mean  men- 
tal assiniilati(m,  or  the  apprehension  of  new  knowledge  by  means  of  knowledge 
already  consciously  iMJssessed. 

The  attention,  however,  which  is  a  condition  of  will  its  influenced  by  in- 
stniction  nnist  be  sjKHitaneous,  not  forced;  it  must  arise  from  the  instructicni 
itself,  and  not  j)resupiM>se  the  volition  it  is  designed  to  influence.  Children 
will  always  give  attention  to  the  novel,  the  sensuous,  the  concrete,  the  imine- 
<liat^  and  individual,  and  with  these  iustniction  should  begin. 

A  study  of  a[)i)erceptic»n,  or  mental  assimilation,  is  almost  a  study  of  mcKlern 
pefJagog}'.  It  is  to  my  mind  the  m(»st  fruitful  Held  of  |)edag(»gical  obser\'ation, 
for  every  recitation  is  an  opjK)rtunity  for  a  study  of  its  conditions  and  appli- 
cation. The  observations  of  the  teacher  mav  be  individual  or  general :  thev 
may  \ye  recorde<l  in  writing,  or  mentally  noted.  They  nuiy  test  the  pupil's 
jx»wer  to  generalize,  they  may  determine  the  rate  of  mental  movement  in  dif- 
ferent pupils,  and  the  rate  of  the  same  pupil  at  diflerent  times;  they  nuiy  test 
the  sjwntaneity  of  diflerent  j)upils  to  reach  a  desired  n^sult  when  apj)erceiving 
(piestions  of  increasing  degrees  <»f  suggestiveness  are  given:  they  may  investi- 
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gate  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  follow  misleading  suggestions  until  the  jni- 
pil  is  landed  in  the  most  glaring  absurdities,  and  they  may  show  how  a  dee])- 
ening  insight  may  result  from  skillfully  arranged  (questions. 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  simple  and  yet  valuable  lines  of  observation  open 
to  the  teacher  in  apf)ercepti()n  as  a  condition  of  interest,  I  shall  briefly  descril>e 
a  few  of  the  exi)eriments  recently  performed  in  our  school  at  Normal. 

The  first  was  the  apperception  or  aj)prehension  of  a  sense  object.  It  was  a 
hollow  cylindrical  box,  seven  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented on  the  outside.  When  the  top  or  cover  was  removed,  another  hollow 
cylinder,  fitted  with  a  thimble-like  caj),  and  turned  into  bobbins,  was  found  on 
the  inside.  This  could  be  taken  out  of  the  main  cylinder.  The  implement 
was  first  taken  apart  and  shown  to  a  class  of  forty  adult«<,  who  were  asked  to 
write  what  thev  conceived  the  article  to  be.  Sixteen  different  answers  were 
given,  three  of  which  were  correct.  The  bobbins  were  for  thread,  the  hollow 
iiLside  of  the  inner  cylinder  for  needles,  and  the  cap  for  a  thimble.  Some 
thought  the  article  a  toy,  some  a  snuff-box,  some  a  jjerfumer}'  case,  some  a 
match-box,  a  medicine  ca*<e,  an  ink-well,  etc.  I  then  told  the  class  that  I 
would  give  them  a  remote  suggestion  a<  to  the  purjx)se  of  the  article  by  nam- 
ing a  small  flower  —  Bachelor's  Button.  Five  j)ersons  now  declared  the  article 
to  be  a  needle  case;  one,  a  needle,  thimble  and  thread  ca.se;  seven,  a  button 
box,  though  there  wjis  no  place  for  buttons  to  be  found ;  while  seven  thought 
the  ca.se  must  be  designed  for  bachelors.  1  then  wn)te  the  name  of  a  \K\em. — 
The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  finally  the  term  Implement^i  for  Sewing.  The 
total  result  of  the  answers  wit"^  as  follows:  Needle  ca<e,  2() ;  nei»dle  and  thread, 
15;  needle,  thi*ead,  and  thimble  (the  right  answer),  IM;  needles  and  buttons, 
8;  netHile  and  thimble,  5;  needles  and  j)ins,  »^;  thread  and  thimble,  1;  other 
scattering  answers,  51.  The  same  experiment,  but  with  plainer  suggestions, 
was  made  in  a  primary  class.     The  results  were  sur[)risingly  different. 

Thi*ee  exj)eriments  were  tried  with  a  grammar-school  arithmetic  class,  only 
one  of  whicli  can  be  described.  The  j)robleni  and  a})i)erceiving  questions  were 
as  follows:  One-fiftli  (»f  a  pole  is  in  the  ground,  six  feet  are  in  the  water,  and 
one-half  the  whole  is  above  water;  how  long  is  the  pole?  One  minute  for  so- 
lution, without  suggestion. 

1.  What  part  of  the  j)ole  is  not  in  the  water?     One  minute  to  solve. 

2.  The  sum  of  what  two  fractions  ex]>resses  the  j)art  of  the  jX)le  not  in  the 
water?     What  is  this  sum?     One  minute  to  solve  the  j>roblem. 

8.  If  seven-tenths  are  not  in  water,  how  manv  tenths  are  in  the  water?  One 
minute  to  solve. 

^Fost  of  the  [)upils  laughed  when  the  last  tjuestion  was  given.  The  foUow- 
ing  is  the  result:  (\uTect  answer  without  <|uestion,  H;  after  fii-st  (juestion,  (>; 
af\er  second  (piestion,  1 ;  after  third  (|uestion,  i).  Eight  juipils  gave  wrong 
answei-s,  and  two  failed  to  answer  at  all.  One  jnijiil  gave  the  correct  answer 
at  fii*st,  but  wrong  answei-s  after  the  fii*st  and  third  questions. 

An(»ther  set  of  exjKjriments  was  conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
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the  pupils'  range  of  thinking.  Only  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan  can  be 
described  at  present:  A  phrase  from  the  Pmbn  of  Life  was  chosen,  viz. :  Art  is 
long.  The  pupils  were  first  asked  to  give  the  meaning  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  stanza;  then  as  related  to  the  line,  Let 
f«  then  be  up  and  daing ;  then  when  art  and  long  are  considered  in  the  whole 
scope  of  their  meaning;  then  with  the  thought  of  the  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  art;  and  then  when  art  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  men,  provided  education  is  defined  as  the  pn)cess  of  realizing  in 
the  individual  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  questions  here  become  more  and  more  abstract,  and  require  an  ever- 
broadening  insight  into  the  nature  of  art  in  its  relations  to  life  and  education. 
Most  of  the  class  of  adults  to  whom  the  test  was  given  failed  to  interpret  the 
meaning  well  in  the  last  two  or  three  aspects. 

We  may  say,  briefly,  of  all  these  ex{)eriments :  They  are  mere  hints  of  the 
way  in  which  teachers  may  test  the  intellectual  apperceiviug  power  of  their 
pupils  in  its  time  relations,  its  spontaneity,  and  its  depth.  This  is  worth  do- 
ing, since  ready  and  thorough-going  apperception  is  an  essential  condition  of 
such  an  interest  in  school-work  as  sliould  culminate  in  rational  desire  and  ef- 
fective volition. 

Insight  into  moral  relations  and  the  passing  of  moral  judgments  may  be 
t^jited  in  a  similar  wav,  both  in  and  out  of  connection  with  school  studies.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  latter  is  found  in  Prof.  HalFs  article  on  "Childi-en's 
Lies,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

The  presuj)jK)sition  upon  which  this  inquiry  is  based  is,  that  a  positive  and 
nee<lful  will-training,  esj)ecially  along  moral  lines,  will  appear  possible  and 
practicable  upon  an  adequate  investigation  of  the  content  of  the  school 
studies,  a  proper  study  of  the  i>sychology  of  the  will,  and  a  fundamental  in- 
ijuir}'  into  rational  methods  which  shall  show  how  instruction  may  awaken 
and  utilize  a  true  and  vital  interest  as  the  bridge  between  understanding  and 
volition. 


DISCISSION, 


Joseph  Baldwin,  of  Texas:  The  old  geographic  tell  us  that  the  old 
schoolmttster  had  to  groi)e  his  way  without  ina])s.  What  he  did  may  have 
l)een  well  done,  but  he  worked  in  the  <hirk.  What  we  call  the  new  education 
aims  to  give  the  teacher  a  map,  that  he  may  work  in  the  light  and  not  in  the 
darkness.  Now  a  musician  knows  his  instrument,  and  knows  what  kev  he 
must  touch  to  bring  out  harmony.  When  the  teacher  undei'stands  the  cliihl, 
the  l>oy,  the  girl,  the  man,  and  can  touch  those  chords  tiiat  will  bring  out  all 
that  b*  grand  in  human  nature,  teaching  will  become  what  it  ought  to  be  — 
the  grandest  of  all  arts.  All  of  these  investigations  j)oint  to  the  single  solu- 
tion, the  constructing  of  maps,  that  the  teacher  may  work  intelligently.     In 
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the  kindergarten,  let  the  teacher  have  before  her  a  complete  ma])  of  the  child, 
all  the  p<iwer8  that  are  active ;  and  she  must  bring  into  activity  and  develo])- 
ment  all  those  powers,  and  get  the  best  i-esults.  liet  the  teacher  have  before 
her  maps  of  the  child  during  the  priniar}'  period,  also;  what  powders  are  ac- 
tive, what  instrumentalities  shall  be  used;  how  shall  she  teach  a  bright  boy 
or  girl  so  as  to  bring  out,  in  the  l)est  way,  all  that  is  best  in  that  boy  or  girl  ? 
So  in  the  intermediate  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college.  It  seems  to 
me  the  whole  tendency  is  to  elevate  our  plan  of  education. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  proj)hecy:  We  have  given  years  to  object-teaching, 
object  lessons;  and  that  is  well.  In  another  decade  I  think  we  will  study  *i' 6- 
ject  lessons  side  by  side  with  object  leSvSons.  It  is  a  beautiful  world  all  around 
us,  and  worthy  of  our  iK^t  thought;  but  there  is  a  grander  world — this  sub- 
ject worhl,  this  self  world,  this  soul  world.  Now  why  send  out  our  pupils 
ac([uainted  with  but  one  world  ?  Why  not  begin  at  these  earlier  stages,  lis 
we  begin  our  language  lessons,  without  hard  terras,  and  lead  our  pupils  into 
the  beauties  of  this  other  world  ? 

I  think  as  the  years  go  by  we  will  learn  to  teach  subject  lessims  side  by  side 
with  object  lessons.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  lead  the  child  by  its  own  lowers 
in  these  easy  lessons.     The  teacher  mav  become  so  familiar  with  it  that  it  is 

•r  ft 

as  etusy  to  teach  the  development  of  all  the  ])owers  of  the  child's  nature  as  it 
is  for  the  nmsician  to  toucli  the  right  keys  of  the  piano. 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  Indiana:  I  merelv  wish  to  sav  a  word  in  defense 
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of  the  scientific  method  of  studv  on  the  mind.     Dr.  Marv  Putnam  Jacobi,  in 

ft  ft 

using  the  scientific  terms,  and  in  using  its  phnuH*ology  and  its  hy]:)othesis,  does 
not  niean,  I  take  it,  that  these  things  are  absolute.  She  uses  them,  as  any 
other  scientist  would  use  scientific  ternis,  as  designating  simply  a  hy[^)Othetical 
conviction  which  she  is  ready  to  give  up  for  a  numieiit.  It  seems  t^)  me  she 
proves  this  most  conclusively  in  the  imjmitance  which  she  assigns  to  language 
in  the  field  of  education.  Scientists,  at  first  thought,  started  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  study  of  the  material  world,  possibly  mathematics,  was  the  chiefest 
importance  and  the  greatest  helj).  Here  we  find  scientists  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion contrary  to  the  exiK'ctation  with  which  she  started  out.  We  think  that 
the  conclusion  that  everything  which  she  did  not  ex]:ect  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant is  in  reality,  as  it  j)roves  to  be,  the  most  imj)ortant.  Language  is  in- 
deed the  most  important.  ^lat hematics  and  science  cannot,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  comj)ared  witli  it.  Mathenuitics  and  science  are  analytic  primarily;  lan- 
gU4ige  is  synthetic.  Language  takes  the  result  of  observations,  and  through 
language,  indeed,  the  results  of  knowledge  are  organized  and  put  together. 
Without  language  all  tliis  could  not  be  accom])lished.  Now,  then,  a  contrarj' 
scientific  sciieme  of  studv  of  Dr.  Marv  Jacobi,  it  seems  to  me,  had  in  the  di- 
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rection,  takes  this  view  of  the  whole  work,  and  j)uts  mathematics  and  science? 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  language  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  the  u])lifting  of 
man  in  a  spiritual  way. 
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W.    H.    MAXWELL,    BROOKLYN',    N.  Y. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  this  paper  is  to  be  read  l>efore  a  convention  of 
profej*sional  teachersf.  It  is  fortunate,  first,  l>ecau^*e  my  mind  has  not  yet 
reached  conviction  on  many  of  the  questions  involved,  and  you  a.^  exjX'rtfi 
will  a})preciate  the  difficulties  of  one  who  is  still  in  the  stage  of  experiment- 
making.  It  is  fortunate,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  is  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  time  allowed,  to  discuss  with  anything  like  fullness  of  detail  the 
many  important  questions  which  the  subject  suggests.  All  I  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  raise  the  leading  points  at  issue,  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  arguments 
pro  and  con,  and  leave  to  you  the  tai»k  of  filling  in  the  details  and  illustra- 
tions. 

I  did  not  choose  this  subject,  nor  did  I  select  the  title;  and,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, I  shall  l)egin  by  defining  terms.  What  is  pmmotion?  In  a 
system  of  graded  schools  pmmotion  means  the  moving  of  a  i)uj)il  from  a  lower 
grade  to  a  higher  grade.  The  tern)  implies  that  the  pupil  has  accomi)lished 
with  a  reatsonable  degree  of  efficiency  the  work  of  the  lower  grade,  and  that 
he  is  ready  to  begin  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  higher  grade.  Examina- 
tion, as  the  term  will  l)e  used  in  this  j)ai)er,  is  any  means  that  may  be  employed 
by  a  teacher,  a  principal,  or  a  su]x?rintendent,  to  dL**cover  whether  a  i)U])il  has 
completed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  efficiency  the  work  of  the  lower  grade, 
and  whether  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  a  higher  grade.  To  examine 
means  literally  to  "weigh  carefully,"  hence  to  test,  to  try.  When  we  examine 
a  child,  we  sim])ly  ted  whether  he  has  acconiplished  certain  work,  and  whether 
he  is  ready  to  ])roceed  with  certain  other  work. 

Examinations  under  some  conditions  are  legitimate;  under  other  conditions 
are  illegitimate.     How  shall  the  legitimacy  be  determined? 

Dr.  White  distinguishes  l)etween  examination  as  an  element  of  teaching 
and  examination  as  a  test  for  promotion,  and  seems  to  regard  the  former  as  not 
only  legitimate,  but  necessary,  and  the  latter  a*<  not  only  unnecessary',  but  il- 
legitimate. I  cannot  admit  Dr.  White's  distinction.  All  examinations  are 
elements*  of  teaching.  Whether  they  are  ma^le  for  the  pui'])ose  of  testing  a 
j)upirs  knowledge,  or  of  detennining  his  fitn(»ss  for  promotion,  they  are  equally 
elements  of  teaching.  They  are  teaching  him  either  something  good  or  some- 
thing bad.  They  are  training  him  in  a  right  direction  or  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. Everything  done  in  a  scluM)l-room  is  an  element  of  teaching;  and  it  is 
<iur  business  to  see  that  each  thing  done  is  an  element  in  teaching  what  is 
go(xl. 

Here,  then,  we  have  found  a  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy  of  any  form  of  test  or  examination.     Is  it  an  element  in  teach- 
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ing  what  is*  good  ?  If  it  is,  let  us  us?e  it.  If  it  Ls  not,  let  us  not  touch  the 
unclean  thing. 

But  in  order  to  ap])ly  this  criterion,  we  must  classify  examinations.  They 
may  be  classified  according  to  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  are  con- 
ducte<l,  as  daily  examinations,  review  examinations,  and  comprehensive  or 
stated  examinations. 

By  daily  examinations  I  mean  the  sharp,  rapid  cross-questioning  to  which 
every  skillful  teacher  subjects  his  pupils.  The  questions  may  test  the  connec- 
tion between  the  lesson  in  hand  and  one  that  hiii*  gone  l>efore,  or  they  may 
test  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  or  they  may  be  used  to 
dispel  illusions,  or  they  may  suggest  and  elicit  a  new  train  of  thought  that 
flows  from  the  lesson  like  a  bn)oklet  from  a  spring;  but  in  all  cases,  they  have 
quite  as  good  a  right  to  the  title  of  examjnation  as  either  the  review  or  the 
stated  examination.  Socrates  was  the  first  great  examiner  whose  examination 
questions  are  still  extant,  and  those  who  believe  in  examination  have  no  need 
to  be  iu<hamed  of  the  inventor  of  the  system. 

Review  examinations,  generally  written,  are  given  primarily  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  testing  whether  the  knowledge  imparted  is  retained  with  suflScient  ac- 
curacy and  clearness.  They  are  sometimes  given  at  stated  inten'als,  though 
the  more  j)r()gressive  among  teachers  now  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  a  review 
examination  whenever  the  study  of  some  natural  division  of  a  subject,  as  dec- 
imal fractions  in  arithmetic,  or  one  of  the  gnuid  divisions  in  geography,  is 
completed. 

Comprehensive,  or  state<l,  examinations  arc  intended  or  should  l)e  intended 
to  test  whether  student,^  have  a  comprehensive  gnu<p,  not  of  j)etty  details,  but 
of  the  general  outlines  of  a  subjtK*t,  whether  they  know  the  relations  of  the 
various  |>aits  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 

These  thn^e  different  kinds  of  exaininaticm,  the  daily  examination,  tin?  review 
examination,  and  the  comprehensive  examination,  exhaust  Jill  iM)ssible  kinds 
of  examination.  The  incjuiry  is  now  jKMtinent  as  to  how  far  and  under  what 
conditions  they  are  elements  in  teaching  what  is  good. 

But  first,  what  is  teacliing?  Dr.  White  defines  teaching  as  **the  applying 
of  means  to  the  laijuKs  mind  in  sucli  manner  as  to  occjisi(»n  those  mentnl  ac- 
tivities that  result  in  knowledge,  |)ower,  and  skill.''  Teaching,  according  to 
this  definiti(»n,  in  which  as  far  as  it  goes  I  heartily  concur,  includes  both  in- 
struction and  training  —  instruction  being  that  pait  of  teaching  which  results 
in  knowledge,  and  training  that  j)art  which  results  in  |)ower  or  skill.  The 
([uestion  then  res<»lves  itself  into  this:  Is  examination  one  of  the  means  that 
occasion  those  mental  activities  which  result  in  knowledge,  jx)wer,  and  skill? 

Tiie  re|)]y  nnist  l)e  in  tiie  affirmative.  Certainly  it  will  be  so  with  regard 
to  the  daily  and  review  examinations;  and,  riirhtlv  considered,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  so  also  witii  regard  to  the  com|)i*ehensiye,  or  stated  examination. 
The  ground  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  three  cases.  Kno^vledge  is  not  knowl- 
edge when  it  has  been   merely  taken  in.     It  is  not  knowledge  until  it  ha8 
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|>a»*e(l  thnmgh  the  mind  and  come  out  a<rain  in  wonls  or  actions*  of  our  own. 
I'ntil  this  is  done  we  cannot  he  sure  even  that  we  j)os.ses.s  kn(»wledge.  Every 
thorough-going  student  has  been  at  some  time  or  otlier,  when  confronted  with 
4'xaniination  questions,  amazed  at  his  own  ignorance  of  subjects  with  wliich  he 
fon<lly  imagine<l  he  was  thoroughly  familiar.  Then*  is  probably  no  better  test 
«»f  a  teacher's  ability  than  his  ])ower  to  detennine,  during  the  giving  of  a  lesson 
or  atter  it  has  l)een  given,  whether  it  has  l>een  nuu*tere<l  by  his  pujnls.  And 
yet  I  have  frequently  seen  teachei^s  of  great  ability  astonishe<l  at  their  pu])iLs' 
ignorance  of  subjects  which  they,  the  teachers,  thought  had  been  completely 
mastered.  In  all  these  cai*es  the  examination  te,<  sh(>ws  that  the  knowledge 
in  question  has  not  been  assimilated,  has  not  been  converted  into  faculty. 
The  very  act  of  re])roducing  knowledge  in  the  pupil's  own  wonls  or  acts  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  converting  it  into  faculty ;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
means.  The  process  is  not  complete  when  isolated  facts,  nor  even  when 
divisions  of  a  subject,  have  passed  through  the  mind  and  lx»en  repn>duced. 
All  this  is  nece^sar}',  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
the  end  is  the  comprehension  of  a  subject  as  a  whole,  and  the  comprehension 
of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole.  This 
aim  should  be  held  steadilv  in  view  bv  everv  teacher,  no  matter  how  small  a 
portion  of  a  subject  may  fall  to  his  lot  to  teach  in  a  particular  grade.  I  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  where  one  teacher,  as  sometimes  hap|)ens  in  a  college 
or  university,  begins  and  ends  the  teaching  of  a  single  subject,  the  compre- 
hensive examinations  might  be  abandoned  without  serious  injur}'.  But  in  a 
system  of  graded  schools,  in  which  each  teacher  teaches  only  a  small  fnicticm 
of  a  subject,  in  which  the  teachers  differ  so  largely,  a**  they  inevitably  must, 
in  abilitv,  in  manner,  and  in  method,  there  is  absolutelv  no  other  wav  bv 
which  to  test  whether  pupils  have  attaine<l  a  compreliensive  knowledge  of  a 
subject;  there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  by  which  to  enforce  due  attention 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  this  all-imix)rtant  part  of  their 
work.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  The  process  of  learning  is  not  complete  until 
the  pupil  can  apply  his  knowledge  in  some  j)ractical  way.  The  learning  of  a 
principle  or  rule  in  arithmetic  is  useless,  until  the  jnipil  can  apply  it  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  The  study  of  the  facts  of  form  is  of  comparatively 
little  value,  unless  the  scholar  can  give  them  ccmcrete  expression  with  his  own 
hands.  The  memorizing  of  the  rules  and  definitions  of  grannnar  is  so  much 
time  almost  wasted,  unless  the  scholar  can  a])ply  them  in  the  criticism  of  his 
own  language,  both  oral  and  written,  and  in  the  elucidation  of  difficult  and 
obscure  passages  in  what  he  reads.  These  are  elementary  truths  which  I 
should  have  to  apologize  for  stating  were  it  not  for  their  l)earing  up<;n  this 
discussion.  Examination  consists  not  merely  in  rt»producing  knowledge  im- 
parted or  acquired,  but  in  making  practical  apj)licati()n  of  knowledge,  in  t(»st- 
ing  power  and  skill.  And  hence  on  this  ground  also  —  the  ground  of  practical 
application  as  well  as  that  of  reproduction — examination,  seeing  that  it  is  not 
only  a  test  of  application  and  reproduction,  but  an  exercise  in  aj)plicati(m 
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aiid  a  Hicaiix  of  tlie  (levclopment  of  |)Ower  and  skill,  mii'^t  be  r^arded  as  an 
element  'if  teaehiiij^  what  '\&  f^)od.  And  if  it  i^  aii  element  of  teaehinj^  what 
\it  g'HKl,  it  lia.s  a  light  to  ib>  legitimate  place  luid  fuix'tion  in  any  itud  every 
Hyiiteni  of  iMliieiitiun.  In  the  wordii  of  !kf  r.  Fitch,  "  Examining  ii'  a  {mrt  of 
toat^hing,  and  is  indi^|it^n)^lilc  to  it."  Examination  is  not  men'ly  a  tt«t  of 
kniiwle<lge,  jxiwcr,  and  skill:  it  is  u  mcimii  of  aci|uiring  kniMvle<lge,  jHiwer, 
and  rikill. 

Examinations,  liowever,  iviien  wisely  used  may  be  mode  lo  wr\-e  other  [uir- 
poses  than  those  of  exertiiw;  in  reproducing  knowU-dge  and  of  tii'ting  and  ac- 
quiring |iower  and  "kill.  They  may  i^^rvo  also  as  both  a  standard  and  a 
^tininlni^.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  iiimprehensive  or  stated  L'xainina- 
tioii.  Knch  an  examiuatton  in  the  surest  preventive  of  that  Iimbu"  and  dwuitorj' 
teaching  which  is  sLin>  to  denmralixe  the  inttdlcclnal  habit:!  of  the  average 
tftiidcnt.  The  hiihit  of  mind  ive  should  aim  to  cultivate  is  tbat  which  in  the 
aftairs  of  lite  enables  a  man  to  see  clearly  the  end  to  l>e  necomjilUhcd,  and  to 
take  with  honesty  and  tirmne::^'  of  ])nr|Hi!^i  the  |>ath  that  leud;<  must  directly 
to  its  acconiplisbment.  In  everv-  branch  of  stmly  the  cultivation  of  this  habit 
is  a  thing  to  he  kept  ever  in  view.  Every  time  the  teacher  wandeiv,  or  allows 
his  pniiils  tit  wandei',  fn>m  the  straight  path  that  nui^t  l>e  pnnined  to  muster  a 
subject,  he  foHt^-rs  the  formation  of  lmhit'4  of  ticklent^  in  pnqMJA^  and  de- 
sultorinew  in  aition,  be  dulls  tint  )iower  of  t>teady  intellectual  vision.  Now 
it  is  only  t^'acliers  of  the  highest  order,  <if  whom  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
can  l)e  but  few,  who  can,  witlioitt  adventitious  pressure,  curb  this  propenaity 
to  wander;  and,  as  the  (.-om  pre  bens  ive  examination,  when  properly  conducted 
and  given  in  iti'  jiriixt  pluce,  is  the  must  (Kiwerful  of  all  adventllioufl  in* 
flucnces,  it  follows  that  Its  ii^  as  a  standard  in  a  system  of  graded  schools  is 
indispensable. 

Even  by  teachers  of  the  highest  order,  the  influence  of  the  ompi^'bensivp 
examination  is  not  to  l>e  despised,  es|)eei&lly  when  it  is  couductwl  h\  i 
tcrnal  anthority.     Even  that  rara  aeU,  the  bom  tem'her,  will  work  ^1  Uw 
hettcr  if  he  is  enabled,  or  compeUcd,  to  eomi>are  bis  <)wn  with  ( 
>fr.  Fitch  lias  put  this  jihase  of  the  argument  Ht  weil  that  li 
U>  adopt  his  language  as  my  own;  "The  tcjielier  kuuwj 
nearly  his  i<teal  bus  l>een  reached ;  but  he  docH  not  If 
whether  that  ideal  is  the  highest  attainable,  and  1 
whiidi  is  attained  by  other  teachers  anil  undttf  (t 
inevitable  narrowness  of  vision  produeeii  Iwjj 
little  gn>up  of  minds.     Dcliil' 
progrej^i  of  tinlay  is  coiiipjircd  with  t.hat  of  j 
the  progresis  that  ought  lo  Ire  m8di>,  and  « 
year,  bpcnines  more  and  tii.ui'  difficult  j 
neatness  with  which  the  It^kIut  w^ 
He  cannot  put  Inmself  in: 
'  to  see  his  work  as  others  ^ 
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iif  hb"  own  perfomiuna.^  witli  tliuno  nf  othem,  ami  tu  Iw  n»M*iired  tlmt  wliiit  lie 
is  Ainnji  (l.K»  not  fall  short  iif  tin?  stnniliml  whk'li  is  freiicrally  nacliwl  bv  j.'oitd 
teiidu-rn  in  i<ii)iilar  ounditioiis;  aiifl  evfii  if  the  tcaclitr  iliii  iiut  liimstlf  fc-cl 
tliis  distrust,  till'  ]iulilic  tvixild  feel  it  for  him.  IjimX  Shcrlinxiko  jxitii  tlui  uise 
with  an  irrevfrciit  but  clianu'tcristic  plHiiiiu's?  when  lie  fay*  he  (iowj  nut  like 
to  loave  traders  to  •liraiid  tlu-ir  own  lierrings.'" 

I>-t  no  line  talve  otii-nst.'  at  this  la^^t  statement.  We  are  all  public  ser\-aiits, 
nnd  the  (xiblio  whom  no  wrve  Imve  a  riglit  to  a|>idy  tti't!'  to  our  work  and 
e^tiniiite  it^  value.  No  bnineh  of  the  |niblie  .■!er\-icc  eati  Ik  administ«>rcd  jtist 
ui' II  (irivute  business  is  man:i}riil.  Why?  Because  the  i)n»])rietor  of  a  iiriviile 
business  hus  a  iintiiral  and  lo^iil  ri^ht  to  nmnu^e  his  atfitiii*  in  tlie  way  tluit 
I'liit)'  hill)  lM¥t.  But  in  the  jnd>li<^'  aeri'li-c  th<!  veri-  first  condition  of  sueeess 
is  the  syin|inihr  and  .suiJ|>ort  of  the  piihlic.  Without  such  synipntliy  and  siip- 
|H>rt  thiise  will)  are  ininie<liulely  eonccnied  in  administering  the  publii'  seluxiU 
cannot  hojx-  to  iiecotnpliifh  their  [lertetA  work.  Without  such  sympathy  and 
riiiplMirt  tile  eonscic-ntious  teacher  is  sure  to  lie  ovcnvlioliiHKl  by  the  malijrn  and 
abhorrent  fure^-K  that  are  ever  si'ekint;  to  iiw  the  public  si'IkkiIr  for  their  own 
selfish  iiiid  wicked  pur|mses.  Nothing  that  can  ereato  and  prcsen'e  public 
t»yiii]>tithy  and  sup|H>rl  fiir  the  public  schools  can  lie  without  it8  effect  for  good. 
Thi-  coinprehcii^ve  ex  ami  nut  ion,  when  condiict^I  liy  one  wlm  is  not  inune- 
iliutely  engaged  in  the  work  of  class- teaching,  and  wlm  is  rctiiKiiisihle  to  the 
Stnt^'  alone,  is  the  best  means  of  infonniiig  the  public  how  far  the  work  of  the 
teaclier  is  hoiiei^t  and  suceewful. 

All  examinations,  then,  but  particularly  tlie  eompreliensive  exaininatioiw, 
may  be  regarded  a^i  establishing  a  standard  at  wliieh  Imth  teacher  and  [Hifdl 
mar  aim,  and  a  standard  by  which  the  jiublic  may  judge  of  l>«>th  teacber'a 
and  pupil's  work. 

But  again,  all  examination,  and  particularly  the  ctmiiircheiwive  exwniiia- 
tion.  is  wcfiil  nrrt  nnlv  B.i  an  exenMee,  w,  a  tept,  and  w  a  standard,  but  nNo  u 
a  stimulus.  (.'omi»etilion  has  lic*'n  one  of  the  iiiigliticst  forct*  tn  tlip  evojutiun 
of  dviliuilion.  la  otie  form  or  another  it  is  eompctJtion.  nniW  {iod>  Jnwn. 
II  Little  higher  thuu  thettnlMtahcitiL'  n  litlle 
!omi>ttition  tW<«i«  pUye-l  a  pn.mi. 
e  fittcel  la  mmiom.  Wmi^  „.,»,  ,|is„,.. 
k  kl  US' 
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own  sakes.  This  is  very  true.  They  should  be  so  pursued.  But  then  they 
are  not.  With  the  ^rcat  majority  of  men  and  women  the  love  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  of  culture  is  an  acquired  ta»ste.  Those  who  proclaim  most 
loudly  the  doctrine  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  education,  both  q&  an  object  and 
as  a  stimulus,  forget  that  if  their  contentions  were  founded  upon  fact,  the  ar- 
gument for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  system  of  education  would  be  robbed 
of  its  validity.  Why  does  the  SUite  maintain  public  schools?  Because  the 
desire  for  education,  a  thing  neccssar\'  to  the  very  existence  of  free  govern- 
ment,* does  not  exist  originally  in  the  majority  of  minds.  If  it  did  exist,  uni- 
versally, a«,  for  instance,  the  craving  for  food  exists  there  would  be  no  more 
excuse  for  the  State  ])roviding  education  for  the  masses  than  there  is  now  for 
the  State  providing  food  for  the  miu^ses.  Our  whole  public-school  system  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  desire  for  education  is  not  universally 
])resent.  The  necessity  for  the  stimulus  aff()nled  by  examination  is  demon- 
strated by  the  ver}'  same  reiu^oning.  The  desire  for  training  is  not  indi- 
genous. It  is  an  exotic  as  well  as  a  plant  of  slow  gro^ilh.  The  necessar}' 
mental  habit  is  formed  only,  except  in  rare  exceptions,  under  the  influence  of 
various  stimuli,  one  of  the  most  potential  of  which  Ls  examination. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  ex- 
amination. Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that  these  objections  are  urged 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  against  the  comprehensive,  or  stated  examination. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  objectors  to  remember  that  their  objections 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  review  examinations,  though  the  propriety  of 
the  latter  is  doubted  by  none. 

The  first  objection  is  that  the  highest  kind  of  teaching  defies  all  test.  As 
President  Adams  puts  it:  "Above  all  things  it  [education]  means  the  awak- 
ening and  developing  of  certain  desires  that  will  go  well  with  the  pupil  as  a 
kind  of  perj)etual  inspiration  through  life."  To  test  this  higher  kind  of  teach- 
ing, examination  utterly  fails.  But,  though  it  fails  at  this  point,  is  that  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  puq)ose  for  which  it  is  preeminently 
fitted,  namely,  to  test  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
power  and  skill?  We  might  as  well  say  that  we  should  not  use  cross-exam- 
ination in  a  court  of  law  to  test  the  veracity  of  a  witness  because  it  may  not 
reveal  whether  a  man  is  a  ]X)et  or  a  philosopher. 

Again,  examinations,  it  is  said,  lead  to  cramming  with  all  its  attendant  evife. 
The  case  against  examinations  from  this  point  of  view,  has  never  been  more 
strongly  stated  than  by  President  Adams :  "A  bird  put  into  a  dark  room  and 
stuflTed  with  food  by  main  force,  will  at  once  develop  enormous  digestive  organs, 
and  take  on  fat  at  an  unnaturally  rapid  rate.  But  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  this  is  a  process  of  healthy  growth.  It  is  abnormal,  and  it  tends  to 
weakness  rather  than  strength ;  but  it  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  processes  of 
cramming  for  examinations  that  sometimes  prevail.  The  one-case  is  a  gorging 
of  the  mind  for  the  pur])ose  of  getting  it  into  a  certain  condition  for  the  emer- 
gency of  an  examination,  much  as  the  other  is  a  gorging  of  the  body  in  order 
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to  bring  it  into  a  certain  condition,  let  us  say  for  a  ( 'hristniaa  or  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner." 

The  apparently  tremendous  force  of  this  striking  analogy  is  broken  to  the 
discerning  eye  by  the  presence  of  the  word  Motnethn^j*,  "The  processes  of 
onininiing  for  examinations  that  i^onwtimeji  prevail " !  N(»t  universally,  not  even 
■f  rw|uently,  but  only  ttometimeA.  Were  we  to  admit  President  Adams's  major 
premise,  namely,  that  all  educational  processes  which  are  sometimes  injurious 
should  be  abolished,  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  examinations 
ought  to  be  abolished.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  everything  that  is  some- 
times injurious,  or  injurious  only  to  some  jnipils,  ought  to  he  abolished.  The 
[irocesses  that  are  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  numl)er  are  the  pro- 
cesses that  must  be  employe<l  in  the  class-room.  The  fact  that  a  process  is 
Hjmetimes  injurious  is  an  argument  only  in  favor  of  excepting  from  the  opera- 
tion those  to  whom  it  is  found  to  be  injurious. 

Then,  again,  the  word  cratn  is  ambiguous.  If  it  means  simply  learning 
words  by  rote,  in  the  hope  of  passing  an  examination,  the  eifect  is  undoubt- 
edly evil.  But  if  it  means  the  rapid  review  before  an  examination  of  a  sub- 
ject already  studied,  if  it  means  even  the  rapid  study  of  a  subject,  entirely 
new,  provided  the  study  is  done  intelligently,  the  practice  is  not  objectionable. 
Indeed,  the  power  of  getting  ready  quickly,  of  summoning  all  one's  resources, 
at  a  time  not  of  one's  choosing,  is  an  admirable  and  a  necessary  preparation 
for  life.  The  lawyer  is  obliged  to  "cram"  for  the  trial  of  a  case;  the  clergy- 
man, for  his  sermon ;  even  the  college  profess<jr,  for  his  lecture.  That  there  is 
cramming,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  in  many  schools  and  cla^^ses,  no  one 
<ioubt«(;  but  that  all  immediate  preparation  for  examination  deser\'es  to  be 
characterized  by  that  name,  is  absurd.  The  abuse  of  a  thing  othenvise  good, 
can  never  be  an  argument  against  its  proper  use. 

There  is  one  kind  of  preparation  for  an  examination  which  has  excited  the 
utmost  vigor  of  denunciation  on  the  part  of  the  critics;  namely,  the  use  of 
former  examination  questions  in  class-work.  But  here  again  the  question 
seems  to  be  between  abuse  and  pro|)er  use.  If  nothing  of  a  subject  is  taught 
but  the  answers  to  a  few  cut-and-dried  questions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  repeated  at  the  next  examination,  we  have  perha])s  the  worst  of  all  cases 
of  cramming.  But  if,  after  a  subject  has  been  well  taught,  a  review  Is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  questions,  whether  new  or  old,  there  can  be  no  iK)88ible 
objection  to  the  process.  Whether  it  is  abused  or  not  dejKjnds  on  whether 
answering  the  questions  precedes  or  follows  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
Again,  the  abuse  of  a  method  is  no  argument  against  its  pro])er  use. 

Another  serious  objection  urged  against  examinations  is,  that  they  ])roduce 
a  continual  mental  strain,  which  so  affects  the  nervous  system  as  to  seriously 
injure  both  mind  and  body.  In  many  cases  excellent  ground  has  been  given 
for  bringing  this  charge.  But  this  is  where  examinations  are  too  freijuent 
and  too  severe,  and  where  children  of  a  highly-wrought  nervous  temj>orament 
9— 
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are  not  excepted  from  their  operation.     Again,  the  abuse  of  a  tiling  may  not 
be  used  »s  an  argument  against  its  proi)er  use. 

Another  argument  against  examinations,  and  particularly  against  the  stated 
examination,  is  that  they  n)b  teachers  of  originality  and  indejiendence,  and 
keep  them  in  grooves  or  rut^.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  indictments  against 
examinations,  and  it  might  as  well  be  admitted  at  once  that,  in  innumenible 
instances,  it  has  been  j)roven  true.  It  is,  however,  only  another  instance  of 
the  abuse,  not  the  proper  use,  of  examinations.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  daily  examination,  except  where  a  system  of  daily  mark- 
ing is  used.  In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  apply  to  the  review  examination, 
where  the  questions  are  prepared  by  the  class-teacher.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
it  will  not  hold  against  the  stated  examination,  where  the  (piestions  for  such 
an  examination  arc  prepared  on  philoso])hic  principles.  And,  lastly,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  under  the  head  of  standard,  the  poorest  and  the  l>e8t  of 
teachers  alike  need  a  standard  toward  which  to  work.  Even  Dr.  White  ad- 
mits that  there  is  nothing  like  a  good,  square  written  examination  to  rouse 
some  schools  and  teachers  from  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  into  which  they 
are  prone  to  fall.  And,  provided  it  is  pro])erly  conducted,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good,  square  written  examination  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  such 
a  sleep  again. 

But  examination  is  an  edged  tool.  It  must  be  carefully  handled.  Its  un- 
skillful employment  hius  introduced  untokl  evil  into  school-work.  It  has 
fostered  cramming  of  the  worst  kind;  it  has  injured  the  nervous  systems  of 
thousands  of  children;  it  has  robl>ed  teachers  of  their  individuality,  and  it 
ha<*  produced  teaching  that  is  formal,  mechanical,  and  lifeless. 

The  indictment  is  a  heavv  one.  And  vet  I  am  firmlv  convinced  that  all 
three  kinds  of  examination — the  daily  examination,  the  review  examination, 
and  the  stated  examination  —  are  necessary,  not  only  as  elements  of  teaching, 
but  also  to  determine  ])r()niotions.  Childri'u,  if  they  are  to  leam  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  must  apprehend  details  and  principles,  they  must 
apply  their  knowledge  practically,  and  they  must,  before  they  get  through 
with  a  subject,  com])rehend  it  as  a  whole  with  the  i-elations  of  all  its  parts. 
In  a  system  of  gra<led  schooL?  all  three  ways  of  learning  nuist  l>e  tested  or  ex- 
amined in  order  to  determine  promotion.  But  how  can  this  Ik?  done  without 
involving  the  eviL*  which  I  have  enumerated  ?  Apprehension  and  applica- 
tion aR»  to  be  tested  bv  the  dailv  examination  and  the  review.     And  vet  I 

...  • 

have  known  many  instances  where  the  worst  evils  of  examination — the  press- 
ure on  the  nervous  system,  cramming,  and  mechanical  teaching — have  been 
generated  and  fostered  bv  both  the  dailv  ^citation  and  the  weeklv  or  monthlv 
review.  In  the  case  of  the  dailv  examination  the  fact  was  due  almost  entirelv 
to  the  plan  of  marking  the  answer  to  each  (question.  In  the  first  place,  the 
plan  is  preeminently  unjust.  In  a  large  cla<«  e^ich  pupil  may  be  given  but  a 
single  (question.     He  may  get  the  only  question  the  answer  to  which  he  knows, 
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and  80  receive  a  perfect  mark  when  he  really  def?er\'e8  zero.  Another  may 
get  the  only  question  the  answer  to  which  he  does  not  know,  and  so  receive  a 
mark  of  failure  where  he  really  deserved  a  ver}'  high  mark.  In  the  second 
place,  marking  and  teaching  at  the  same  time  are  incompatihle.  If  a  teacher 
gives  his  whole  mind  to  the  work  in  hand,  he  hasi  no  thought  to  spare  for 
marking.  If  he  suKtracts  from  the  sum-total  of  his  mental  energy  the  amount 
needed  to  form,  during  the  lesson,  a  judgment  on  the  work  of  each  individual 
pupil,  the  value  of  his  teaching  is  by  so  much  diminished.  If  he  takes  time 
after  the  lesson,  time  ls  wasted.  Thus  the  plan  results  both  in  dissipation  of 
energy  and  waste  of  time.  Thirdly,  such  a  system  of  marking  tends  to  fos- 
ter that  worst  of  all  methods  of  teaching,  according  to  which  the  teacher 
stands  book  in  hand  before  his  class,  and  hears  recited  the  lessons  that  were 
learned  overnight.  Such  a  system  of  marking  is  the  tit  concomitant  of  such 
a  system  of  teaching. 

Again,  all  the  worst  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  examinations  may  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  re\dew  examination;  particularly  when  the 
principal  or  superintendent  insists  upon  making  all  the  questions.  These 
evils  may,  however,  be  obviated  by  having  the  questions  prepared  jointly  by 
the  class-teacher  and  the  supervisor ;  by  making  them  consist  in  due  propor- 
tion of  questions  testing  knowledge  and  of  applications  of  such  knowledge, 
and  by  dispensing  altogether  with  numerical  marking.  Let  the  pupils  under- 
stand that  there  are  to  be  no  per  cents,  made  out ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  strife 
as  to  which  stands  highest ;  that  the  sole  object  of  the  examination  is  to  test 
the  fidelity  and  industry  with  which  they  have  done  their  work,  to  exercise 
them  in  reproducing  in  their  own  words  or  acts  what  they  have  learned,  and 
to  discover  their  power  and  skill.  When  this  is  done,  all  temptation  to 
cramming  and  dishonesty  will  disappear,  children  will  look  u|)on  examination 
simply  as  a  means  of  discovering  their  own  weakness  and  strength,  while 
the  nervous  strain  will  be  largely  diminished. 

But  how,  if  there  are  to  be  no  daily  marks  and  no  i)er  cents,  for  the  reviews, 
are  the  pupils'  standings  to  be  determined  ?  Some  way  must  be  devised  to 
decide  who  are  fit  for  promotion  and  who  are  not  fit.  The  most  simple  and 
rational  method  vet  devised  is  the  monthly  estimate  bv  the  teacher.  As  Dr. 
White  has  well  said,  the  teacher  who  cannot  at  the  end  of  a  month  form  a 
reasonably  correct  estimate  as  to  whether  a  child  deser\'es  or  does  not  deserve 
to  be  promoted,  is  to  be  pitied  if  not  retired.  The  objections  urged  against 
this  system  of  marking  are  two:  1.  In  large  systems  there  are  always  to  be 
found  some  inefficient  teachers  whose  estimates  cannot  be  depended  u]X)n; 
and,  2d,  even  among  capable  teachers  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
of  standard,  some  marking  nmch  higher  than  others  for  the  same  or  similar 
attainments.  As  to  the  utterly  inefficient  teachers,  their  number  is  j)robably 
very  much  over-estimated;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  principal  or  other  super- 
visor must  stand  ready  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  work.  The  second  diffi- 
culty is  not  of  80  great  moment,  because  what  we  want  to  determine  is  only 
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this :  who  have  and  who  have  not  done  well  enough  to  merit  promotion,  sup- 
posing pi-omotion  to  take  place  the  next  day.  Beginning  at  the  lowest,  thoi^ 
who  do  not  merit  i)romotion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divide  the  remainder  into, 
say,  three  classes — excellent,  very  good,  and  good.  Teachers  who  have  tried 
the  plan  find  that  it  works  well,  and  douhtless  with  increased  experience 
better  plans  of  arriving  at  estimates  will  Ihj  devised. 

Besides  preventing  the  evils  that  too  frecpiently  flow  from  examinations,  the 
estimate  ])lan  has  this  other  transcendent  merit:  it  com})els  the  teacher  to 
think  of  each  ])upil,  to  study  his  |)eculiarities,  and  to  seek  the  trainings  neces- 
sary to  correct  his  faults  or  develop  his  faculties.  The  great  fault  of  the  public- 
school  system  is  that  it  educates  en  ma^tAe.  by  wholesale,  and  does  not  attend 
sufficiently  to  individual  i)eculiaritie8.  The  estimate  system  wherever  it  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial  is  already  beginning  to  act  as  a  counter-irritant. 

This  estimate,  by  the  teacher,  of  the  pupil's  apprehension  and  application, 
or  in  other  words,  of  his  assimilation  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
development  of  power  and  skill  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered  in  making  ])romotions  from  grade  to  grade.  The  setting-up  of  the 
numerical  results  of  a  principal's  or  8U[)erintendent's  examination  on  the  work 
of  the  term  as  of  suj)erior  value  to  this  estimate,  is  an  absurdity  which  is  fast 
disappearing  from  educational  administration.  Such  examinations  lead  di- 
rectly to  all  of  the  evils  I  have  endeavored  to  |K)int  out,  and  have  probably 
dcme  more,  particularly  where  given  to  ver}'  young  children,  to  produce  ner\'- 
ous  disorders,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  the  comprehensive,  or  stated,  examination? 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  exercise  it  can  have  but  one  place,  namely, 
wherever  the  study  of  a  subject  is  completed.  If  it  is  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  grannnar-school  course,  that  is  its  ])lacer  If  it  is  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year,  that  is  its  ])lace ;  and  so  on.  And  all  of  these  examina- 
tions should  count  for  graduation  and  entrance  to  the  high  school.  Such  an 
examination  should  l)e  the  standanl  towanl  which  all,  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, should  work.  Such  an  examination  should  be  an  important  test  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  not  merely  of  the  graduating  teacher  but  of  the  teachers 
of  the  lower  grades.  Such  an  examination  should  test  not  only  the  knowledge, 
but  the  power  and  the  skill,  of  the  ])upils.  Such  an  examination,  if  wisely 
and  honestly  conducted,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  public  will  judge  of  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

Educators  will  work  out  the  many  problems  involved  in  this  momentous 
question  in  different  ways  according  to  their  environment.  It  is  the  last  sub- 
ject on  which  anyone  should  attempt  to  dogmatize,  because  there  is  no  other 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  made  so  many  mistakes.  What  is  needed  more 
than  anything  else  is  bold  exj3eriment,  and  careful  obser\'ation  of  results.  Our 
attitude  should  alwavs  be  that  of  Chaucer's  Oxford  Clerk:  "Gladly  would  he 
learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

Our  aim  should  be  to  accomplish  results  with  the  smallest  possible  expend- 
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iture  of  nervous  force  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil;  to  give  the 
teacher  all  possible  freedom  within  certain  limits ;  to  judge  of  intellectual  work 
by  intellectual,  not  mechanictU,  tests;  and  to  train  our  children  to  move  for- 
ward, not  like  an  armv  at  the  word  of  command,  everv  soldier  drilled  to  the 
exact  similitude  of  every  other  soldier,  not  like  the  cataract,  beautiful,  but  tu- 
multuous and  destructive,  but  like  a  flock  of  swallows,  rejoicing  in  their  liberty 
and  ever  flying  to  the  promised  land. 


DISCUSSION, 


G.  8.  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin :  I  was  somewhat  surj)rised  from  a 
[)hilosophic  standpoint,  upon  reading  the  program,  to  find  that  the  educative 
character  of  examination  had  been  ruled  out ;  but  on  closer  thought  u|K)n  the 
matter  I  think  it  was  eminently  pro|x?r.  If  examinations  had  descended  to 
the  plane  of  being  counted  as  mere  test^,  settling  the  question  of  promotion, 
that  question  above  all  others  needs  discussion.  Ver}*  ably  has  this  subject- 
lx«n  handled  by  the  paper  that  has  just  Wn  read,  and  so  we  scarcely  do 
more  than  state  the  points,  without  discussing  them,  l)earing  ui)on  this  ])hase 
of  the  question.  Nothing  is  probably  better  for  the  soul  of  man,  than  pulling 
oneself  together;  but  the  distinction-  between  ]>ii]ling  oneself  together  and 
pulling  a  carefully  wrapped  napkin  out  of  some  |)ocket  of  the  mind,  handling 
over  the  one  talent  untarnished  and  untouched,  is  as  wide  as  the  difterence 
l)etween  the  poles.  This  is  too  often  the  character  of  the  so-called  examina- 
tions; and  wretched  teaching  has  led  to  this  supposed  need  of  the  pseudo  ex- 
amuiation.  The  trite  simile  of  ])ulling  the  seed  u])  to  see  how  it  is  getting 
along  must  come  in  again  for  illustration.  Poor  teaching,  like  poor  planting, 
will  bear  plain  leaves  only,  and  we  need  to  pull  it  up  to  see  how  the  embryo 
plant  is  getting  along.  We  feel  the  need  of  pulling  it  uj)  to  see  whether  the 
root  process  has  begun,  whether  it  is  prospering  or  not.  It  is  like  the  careless 
farmer  who  would  nee<l  uproot  his  j)lants  daily,  or  weekly,  or  monthly,  or 
wat<!h  them  during  the  entire  s<^'ason,  to  find  out  how  the  stock  is  coming  out. 
Yet,  we  farmers  of  the  mind,  of  the  mental  soil,  adopt  that  j)lan  every  lime 
in  these  rigid  examinations.  1  know  this  simile  is  faulty  to  some  extent  as 
carried  out,  yet  it  has  strong  ]K)int<  of  resemblance.  To  the  great  mass  of 
the  teachers  who  have  not  got  beyond  the  j)erio(l  of  examination,  this  is  al- 
most necessarily  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of  the  thought 
in  the  examinations.  It  set»ms  to  me  these  are  a  few  of  the  abuses  aimed  at 
in  the  excellent  pa{)er  read  by  Su|)erintendent  Maxwell.  He  has  s])oken  of 
the  comprehensive  examination.  That  is  scarcely  known  to  the  average  (ex- 
aminer. The  "comprehensive*'  is  ahnost  too  com])n'hensive  to  be  gnu^jH'd  by 
the  ordinar}"  teacher.  We  all  recognize  the  wonderful  educative  influence  of 
this;  but,  as  I  understand  that  question  of  the  educative  influence,  the  exam- 
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aiid  a  means  of  the  development  of  iK)wer  and  skill,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
element  of  teaching  what  is  good.  And  if  it  Ls  an  element  of  teaching  what 
is  good,  it  hiis  a  right  t^)  its  legitimate  place  and  function  in  any  and  ever}' 
system  of  education.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fitch,  "  Examining  is  a  part  of 
teaching,  and  is  indisj)ensable  to  it.*'  Examination  L*  not  merely  a  test  of 
knowledge,  |)ower,  and  skill:  it  Ls  a  means  of  acquiring  knowknlge,  |)ower, 
and  skill. 

Examinations,  however,  when  wiscjly  usttd  may  be  made  to  serve  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  exercise  in  reprcKlucing  knowledge  and  of  testing  and  ac- 
quiring power  and  skill.  They  may  serve  also  as  both  a  standaixl  and  a 
stimulus.  Particularly  Ls  this  true  of  the  ci^mprehensive  or  stated  examina- 
tion. Such  an  examination  is  the  surest  preventive  of  that  loose  and  desultor}- 
teaching  which  is  sure  to  demoralize  the  intellectual  habit;?  of  the  average 
student.  The  habit  of  mind  we  should  aim  to  cultivate  is  that  which  in  the 
affairs  of  life  enables  a  man  to  see  clearly  the  end  to  Ixj  accomplished,  and  to 
take  with  honesty  and  finnness  of  pur|)ose  the  i)ath  that  leads  m(.»st  dircfctly 
to  its  accomplishment.  In  every  branch  of  study  the  cultivati(m  of  this  habit 
is  a  thing  to  be  kept  ever  in  view.  Every  time  the  t<?acher  wanders,  or  aUows 
his  ])upils  to  wander,  from  the  straight  path  that  must  be  pursued  to  mast<?r  a 
subject,  he  fosters  the  formation  of  habits  of  fickleness  in  pur|)ose  and  de- 
sultoriness  in  action,  he  dulls  the  i)ower  of  steady  intellectual  vLsion.  Now 
it  is  only  teachers  of  the  highest  order,  of  whom  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
can  be  but  few,  who  can,  without  adventitious  pressure,  curb  this  ])ropensity 
to  wander;  and,  as  the  c()mi)rehensive  examination,  when  proj)erly  conducted 
and  given  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  most  jK)werfid  of  all  adventitious  in- 
fluences, it  follows  that  its  use  as  a  standard  in  a  system  of  graded  schocjls  is 
indis[Xinsable. 

Even  by  teachei's  of  the  highest  order,  the  influence  of  the  cxmiprehensive 
examination  Ls  not  to  be  despised,  esixjcially  when  it  is  conducteil  by  an  ex- 
ternal authority.  Even  that  rara  avis,  the  born  teacher,  will  work  all  the 
bett<?r  if  he  is  enabled,  or  comjjelled,  to  com[)are  his  own  with  another  ideah 
Mr.  Fitch  has  j)ut  this  phiwe  of  the  argument  so  well  that  I  feel  constrained 
to  a<lopt  his  language  a<*  my  own :  "  The  teacher  knows  well  enough  how 
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nearly  his  ideal  has  Ixien  rea<.'!hed ;  but  he  does  not  know,  and  cannot  know, 
whether  that  ideal  is  the  highest  attainable,  and  how  it  C4)mpai'es  with  that 
which  is  attained  by  other  teachers  and  under  other  conditions.  There  is  an 
inevitable  narrowness  of  vision  j^roduced  by  daily  observation  of  the  same 
little  group  of  minds.  Details  arc*  sec^n  in  more  or  less  false  ])er«])ective.  The 
progress  of  to-day  is  compared  \\\t\\  that  of  yesterday,  and  the  larger  view  of 
the  jjrogress  that  ought  to  be  nuide,  and  which  might  be  made,  from  year  to 
year,  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  in  projwrtion  to  the  very  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness with  which  the  teacher  watches  the  everv-dav  work  of  his  scholars. 
He  cannot  j)ut  himself  into  the  ])osition  of  complete  detachment.  He  want« 
'  to  see  his  work  as  others  see  it.     He  wants  an  honest  comparison  to  Ik?  made 
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of  his  own  performances  with  those  of  others,  and  to  be  assured  that  what  he 
is  doing  does  not  fall  short  of  the  standard  which  is  generally  reached  by  good 
teachers  in  similar  conditions ;  and  even  if  the  teacher  did  not  himself  feel 
this  distrust,  the  public  would  feel  it  for  him.  Lord  Sherbrooke  puts  the  case 
with  an  irreverent  but  characteristic  plainness  when  he  says  he  does  not  like 
to  leave  traders  to  *  brand  their  own  herrings/  " 

Let  no  one  take  oifense  at  this  last  statement.  We  are  all  public  servants, 
and  the  public  whom  we  serve  have  a  right  to  apply  tests  to  our  work  and 
estimate  its  value.  No  branch  of  the  public  service  can  be  administered  just 
Hi?  a  private  business  is  managed.  Why  ?  Because  the  proprietor  of  a  private 
business  has  a  natural  and  legal  right  to  manage  his  affairs  in  the  way  that 
suits  him  best.  But  in  the  public  service  the  very  first  condition  of  success 
is  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public.  Without  such  sympathy  and  su|>- 
port  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  administering  the  public  schools 
cannot  ho|)e  to  accomplish  their  ])erfect  work.  Without  such  sympathy  and 
support  the  conscientious  teacher  is  sure  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  malign  and 
abhorrent  forces  that  are  ever  seeking  to  use  the  public  schools  for  their  own 
selfish  and  wicked  purposes.  Nothing  that  can  create  and  preserve  public 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  public  schools  can  be  >vithout  its  effect  for  good. 
The  comprehensive  examination,  when  conducted  by  one  who  is  not  imme- 
diately engaged  in  the  work  of  class-teaching,  and  who  is  resjwnsible  to  the 
State  alone,  is  the  best  means  of  informing  the  public  how  far  the  work  of  the 
teacher  is  honest  and  successful. 

All  examinations,  then,  but  particularly  the  comprehensive  examinations, 
may  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  standard  at  which  both  teacher  and  pupil 
may  aim,  and  a  standard  by  which  the  public  may  judge  of  both  teacher's 
and  pupil's  work. 

But  again,  all  examination,  and  particularly  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion, is  useful  not  only  as  an  exercise,  as  a  test,  and  as  a  standard,  but  also  as 
a  stimulus.  Competition  has  been  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  in  the  evolution 
of  civilization.  In  one  form  or  another  it  is  comjietition,  under  God's  laws, 
that  has  raise<l  man  from  being  a  little  higher  than  the  brutes  to  being  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  Many  forms  of  competition  that  once  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  determining  what  tyi)es  were  fittest  to  survive,  have  now  disaj>- 
{)eared,  or  are  disappearing^  from  among  civilized  men.  Among  them,  let  us 
hope,  is  that  form  which  leads  a  student  to  work  only  that  he  may  surpass 
others  —  a  form  which  leads  to  envy,  malice,  dishonesty,  and  distrust.  But 
there  is  still  room,  and,  so  long  as  men  arc  imperfect,  there  will  always  be 
room,  for  that  form  of  comi)etition  which  leads  each  to  strive,  not  to  suq)ass 
others,  but  to  equal  the  best  and  highest.  P^quality  in  excellence,  not  supe- 
riority, is  a  healthy  motive  for  endeavor,  and  if  examinations  when  properly 
c/>nducted  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  this  motive,  their  existence 
is  amply  justified. 

It  may  be  objected  that  knowledge  and  culture  should  be  pursued  for  their 
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own  sakes.  This  Ls  very  true.  They  should  be  so  pursued.  But  then  they 
are  not.  With  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  the  love  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  of  culture  is  an  acquired  ta«te.  Those  who  proclaim  mo!?t 
loudly  the  doctrine  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  education,  both  fx»  an  object  and 
ius  a  stimulus,  forget  that  if  their  contentions  were  founded  uj)on  fact,  the  ar- 
gument for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  system  of  education  would  be  robbed 
of  its  validity.  Why  does  the  State  maintain  public  schools?  Because  the 
desire  for  education,  a  thing  necessary  to  the  ver>^  existence  of  free  govern- 
ment,* does  not  exist  originally  in  the  majority  of  minds.  If  it  did  exist,  uni- 
versally, a«,  for  instance,  the  craving  for  food  exists,  there  would  be  no  more 
excuse  for  the  State  providing  education  for  the  masses  than  there  is  now^  for 
the  State  providing  food  for  the  ma.sj*es.  Our  whole  public-school  system  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  desire  for  education  is  not  universally 
present.  The  nece^^sity  for  the  stimulus  afforded  by  examination  is  demon- 
strated by  the  ver}'  same  rea^soning.  The  desire  for  training  is  not  indi- 
genous. It  is  an  exotic  il<»  well  as  a  j)lant  of  slow  growth.  The  necessary' 
mental  habit  is  formed  only,  except  in  rare  exceptions,  under  the  influence  of 
various  stimuli,  one  of  the  most  potential  of  which  is  examination. 

Ijct  us  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  ex- 
amination. Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that  these  objections  are  urged 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  against  the  comprehensive,  or  stated  examination. 
It  would  he  well,  however,  for  the  objectors  to  remember  that  their  objections 
a])])ly  with  equal  force  to  the  review  examinations,  though  the  propriety  of 
the  latter  is  doubted  bv  none. 

The  first  objection  is  that  the  highest  kind  of  teaching  defies  all  test.  As 
President  Adams  puts  it :  "Above  all  things  it  [education]  means  the  awak- 
ening and  developing  of  certain  desires  that  will  go  well  w-ith  the  pupil  as  a 
kind  of  perj)etual  inspiration  through  life."  To  test  this  higher  kind  of  teach- 
ing, examination  utterly  fails.  But,  though  it  fails  at  this  point,  is  that  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  ])urpo8e  for  which  it  is  preeminently 
fitted,  namely,  to  test  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
power  and  skill  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that  we  should  not  use  cross-exam- 
ination in  a  court  of  law  to  test  the  veracity  of  a  witness  because  it  may  not 
reveal  whether  a  man  is  a  poet  or  a  ])hilosopher. 

Again,  examinations,  it  is  said,  lead  to  cramming  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 
The  case  against  examinations  from  this  point  of  view,  has  never  been  more 
strongly  stated  than  l)y  President  Adams:  "A  bird  put  into  a  dark  room  and 
stufled  with  food  by  main  force,  will  at  once  develop  enormous  digestive  organs, 
and  take  on  fat  at  an  unnaturally  rapid  rate.  But  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  this  is  a  process  of  healthy  growth.  It  is  abnormal,  and  it  tends  to 
weakness  rather  than  strength ;  but  it  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  processes  of 
cramming  for  examinations  that  sometimes  prevail.  The  one -case  is  a  gorging 
of  the  mind  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  into  a  certain  conditi<m  for  the  emer- 
gency of  an  examination,  much  as  the  other  is  a  gorging  of  the  body  in  order 
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to  bring  it  into  a  certain  condition,  let  ns  say  for  a  ( !hristniaii  or  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner." 

The  apparently  tremendous  force  of  this  striking  analogy  is  broken  to  the 
discerning  eye  by  the  presence  of  the  word  mmieiinien,  "The  processes  of 
cramming  for  examinations  that  sotfietimeM  prevail " !  Not  universally,  not  even 
■fre(|uently,  but  only  Mometinies.  Were  we  to  admit  Presidcjnt  Adanw's  major 
premise,  namely,  that  all  educational  [)rocesses  which  arc  sometimes  injurious 
ifhould  be  abolished,  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  examinations 
ought  to  be  abolished.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  everything  that  is  some- 
times injurious,  or  injurious  only  to  some  pupils,  ought  to  l)e  abolished.  The 
prtK^sses  that  are  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  numlwr  are  the  pro- 
oea^ses  that  must  he  employed  in  the  class-room.  The  fact  that  a  process  is 
iHimetiraes  injurious  is  an  argument  only  in  favor  of  excepting  from  the  opera- 
tion those  to  whom  it  is  found  to  be  injurious. 

Then,  again,  the  word  cram  is  ambiguous.  If  it  means  simply  learning 
words  by  rote,  in  the  hoj)e  of  passing  an  examination,  the  effect  is  undoubt- 
e<lly  evil.  But  if  it  means  the  rapid  review  before  an  examination  of  a  sub- 
ject already  studied,  if  it  means  even  the  rapid  study  of  a  subject,  entirely 
new,  provided  the  study  is  done  intelligently,  the  practice  is  not  objectionable. 
Indeed,  the  power  of  getting  ready  quickly,  of  summoning  all  (me's  resources, 
at  a  time  not  of  one  s  choosing,  is  an  admirable  and  a  necessary  preparation 
for  life.  The  lawyer  is  obliged  to  "cram"  for  the  trial  of  a  caw;  the  clergy- 
man, for  his  sermon ;  even  the  college  professor,  for  his  lecture.  That  there  is 
cramming,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  in  many  sch(H)ls  and  clai^ses,  no  one 
doubts;  but  that  all  immediate  preparation  for  examination  deser\'es  to  be 
characterized  by  that  name,  is  absurd.  The  abuse  of  a  thing  otherwise  good, 
can  never  be  an  argument  against  its  proper  use. 

There  is  one  kind  of  preparation  for  an  examination  which  has  excited  the 
utmost  vigor  of  denunciation  on  the  part  of  the  critics ;  namely,  the  use  of 
former  examination  questions  in  class-work.  But  here  again  the  question 
seems  to  be  between  abuse  and  pro|)er  use.  If  nothing  of  a  subject  is  taught 
but  the  answers  to  a  few  cut-and-dried  questions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  repeated  at  the  next  examination,  we  have  |)erha})s  the  worst  of  all  cases 
of  cramming.  But  if,  after  a  subject  has  been  well  taught,  a  review  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  questions,  whether  new  or  old,  there  can  be  no  {X)8sible 
objection  to  the  process.  Whether  it  is  abused  or  not  deiKjnds  on  whether 
answering  the  questions  precedes  or  follows  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
Again,  the  abuse  of  a  method  is  no  argument  against  its  projK^r  us<^ 

Another  serious  objection  urged  against  examinations  is,  that  they  produce 
a  continual  mental  strain,  which  so  affects  the  ner\'ous  system  as  to  seriously 
injure  both  mind  and  body.  In  many  ca«»es  excellent  ground  ha.«»  been  given 
for  bringing  this  charge.  But  this  is  where  examimitions  htq  too  fre<|uent 
and  too  severe,  and  where  children  of  a  highly-wnjught  nervous  tem]K»rament 
9— 
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are  not  excepted  from  their  operation.     Again,  the  abuse  of  a  thing  may  not 
be  U8e<i  as  an  argument  against  its  projier  use. 

Another  argument  against  examinations,  and  particularly  against  the  stated 
examination,  is  that  they  n)b  teachers  of  originality  and  indei)endence,  and 
keej)  them  in  grooves  or  ruts.  This  Is  (me  of  the  heaviest  indictments  against 
examinations,  and  it  might  as  well  be  admitted  at  once  that,  in  innumerable 
instances,  it  hai«  been  proven  true.  It  is,  however,  only  another  instance  of 
the  abuse,  not  the  projx^r  use,  of  examinations.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  daily  examination,  except  where  a  system  of  daily  mark- 
ing is  used.  In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  apply  to  the  review^  examination, 
where  the  questions  are  prei)ared  by  the  class-teacher.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
it  will  not  hold  against  the  stated  examination,  where  the  (]uestions  for  such 
an  examination  are  prepared  on  philosophic  principles.  And,  lastly,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  under  the  head  of  standard,  the  piK)rest  and  the  best  of 
teachers  alike  need  a  standard  toward  which  to  work.  Even  Dr.  White  ad- 
mits that  there  Ls  nothing  like  a  good,  square  w^ritten  examination  to  rouse 
some  schools  and  teachers  from  the  Ri])  Van  Winkle  sleep  into  which  they 
are  prone  to  fall.  And,  provided  it  is  j)n)ix?rly  conducted,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good,  square  written  examination  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  such 
a  sleep  again. 

But  examination  is  an  edged  tool.  It  nuist  be  carefully  handled.  Its  un- 
skillful employment  has  introduced  untold  evil  into  school-work.  It  has 
fostered  cramming  of  the  worst  kind;  it  has  injured  the  nervous  systems  of 
thousands  of  children ;  it  has  robbed  teachers  of  their  individuality,  and  it 
has  produced  teaching  that  is  formal,  mechanical,  and  lifeless. 

The  indictment  is  a  heavv  one.  And  vet  I  am  firmlv  convinced  that  all 
three  kinds  of  examination  —  the  daily  examination,  the  review  examination, 
and  the  stated  examination  —  are  necessary,  not  (mly  as  element*  of  teaching, 
but  also  to  determine  ])romotions.  Children,  if  they  are  to  leani  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  nuist  apprehend  details  and  principles,  they  miwt 
apply  their  knowledge  practically,  and  they  nuist,  before  they  get  through 
with  a  subject,  com])rehend  it  as  a  whole  with  the  relations  of  all  its  parts. 
In  a  system  of  graded  schools  all  three  ways  of  learning  must  he  tested  or  ex- 
amined in  order  to  determine  pn)motion.  But  how  can  this  Ik?  done  without 
involving  the  evils  which  I  have  enumerated  ?  Apj)rehension  and  applica- 
tion are  to  be  tested  bv  the  dailv  examination  and  the  review.  And  vet  I 
have  known  many  instances  where  the  woivt  evils  of  examination — the  press- 
ure on  the  nervous  system,  cramming,  and  mechanical  teaching — have  been 
generated  and  fostered  by  both  the  daily  recitation  and  the  weekly  or  monthly 
review.  In  the  case  of  the  dailv  examination  the  fact  was  due  almost  entirelv 
to  the  plan  of  marking  the  answer  to  each  question.  In  the  first  place,  the 
plan  is  preeminently  unjust.  In  a  large  class  each  pupil  may  be  given  but  a 
single  question.     He  may  get  the  only  (question  the  answer  to  which  be  knows, 
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aud  80  receive  a  perfect  mark  when  he  really  deserN-es  zero.  Another  may 
get  the  only  question  the  answer  to  which  he  does  not  know,  and  so  receive  a 
mark  of  failure  where  he  really  deserved  a  yery  high  mark.  In  the  second 
place,  marking  and  teaching  at  the  same  time  are  incompatible.  If  a  teacher 
gives  his  whole  mind  to  the  work  in  hand,  he  has  no  thought  to  spare  for 
marking.  If  he  suKtracts  from  the  sum-total  of  his  mental  energ}'  the  amount 
needed  to  form,  during  the  lesson,  a  judgment  on  the  work  of  each  individual 
pupil,  the  value  of  his  teaching  is  by  so  much  diminished.  If  he  takes  time 
after  the  lesson,  time  is  wai»ted.  Thus  the  plan  resulu*  lM)th  in  dissipation  of 
energy  and  waste  of  time.  Thirdly,  such  a  system  of  marking  tends  to  fos- 
ter that  worst  c)f  all  methods  of  teaching,  according  to  which  the  teacher 
.stands  book  in  hand  before  his  class,  and  hears  recite<l  the  lessons  that  were 
learned  overnight.  Such  a  system  of  marking  is  the  fit  concomitant  of  such 
a  system  of  teaching. 

Again,  all  the  w^orst  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  examinations  may  l)e 
found  in  connection  with  the  review  examination;  particularly  when  the 
principal  or  superintendent  insists  u[)on  making  all  the  questions.  These 
evils  may,  however,  be  obviated  by  having  the  (piestions  prepared  jointly  by 
the  class-teacher  and  the  sui)ervi8or ;  by  making  them  consist  in  due  propor- 
tion of  questions  testing  knowledge  and  of  applications  of  such  knowledge, 
and  by  dispensing  altogether  with  numerical  marking.  Let  the  pupils  under- 
stand that  there  are  to  be  no  per  cents,  made  out ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  strife 
as  to  which  stands  highest;  that  the  sole  object  of  the  examination  is  to  test 
the  fidelity  and  industry  with  which  they  have  done  their  work,  to  exercise 
them  in  reproducing  in  their  own  words  or  acts  what  they  have  learned,  and 
to  discover  their  power  and  skill.  When  this  is  done,  all  temptation  to 
cramming  and  dishonesty  will  disapjiear,  children  will  look  u|)on  examination 
simply  as  a  means  of  discovering  their  own  weakness  and  strength,  while 
the  nervous  strain  will  be  largely  diminL<«hed. 

But  how,  if  there  are  to  be  no  daily  marks  and  no  j)er  cent**,  for  the  reviews, 
are  the  pupils'  standings  to  be  determined  ?  Some  way  must  be  devised  to 
decide  who  are  fit  for  promotion  and  who  arc  not  fit.  The  most  simple  and 
rational  method  vet  devised  is  the  monthlv  estimate  bv  the  teacher.  As  Dr. 
White  has  well  said,  the  teacher  who  cannot  at  the  end  of  a  month  form  a 
reascmablv  correct  estimate  as  to  whether  a  child  deser\'es  or  does  not  descr\'e 
to  l)e  promoted,  is  to  be  pitied  if  not  retired.  The  objections  urged  against 
this  system  of  marking  are  two:  1.  In  large  systems  there  are  always  to  be 
found  some  inefficient  teachers  whose  estimates  cannot  be  deiKJiided  uix)n; 
and,  2d,  even  among  capable  teachers  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
of  standard,  some  marking  nuich  higher  than  others  for  the  same  or  similar 
attainments.  As  to  the  utterly  inefficient  teachers,  their  number  is  probably 
very  much  over-estimated;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  principal  or  other  sujx^r- 
visor  must  stand  ready  to  correct  the  defect*  of  the  work.  The  second  diffi- 
culty is  not  of  80  great  moment,  because  what  we  want  to  determine  is  only 
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this :  who  have  and  who  have  not  done  well  enough  to  merit  promotion,  suj)- 
ix)sing  j)roniotion  to  take  place  the  next  day.  Beginning  at  the  lowest,  tho?*e 
who  do  not  merit  promotion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divide  the  remainder  into, 
say,  three  classci^ — excellent,  very  good,  and  go(KL  Teachers  who  have  tried 
the  plan  find  that  it  works  well,  and  doubtless  with  increased  experience 
better  plans  of  arriving  at  estimates  will  be  devised. 

Besides  preventing  the  evils  that  too  frequently  flow  from  examinations,  the 
estimate  plan  ha^s  this  other  transcendent  merit:  it  comijels  the  teacher  to 
think  of  each  j)upil,  to  study  his  |)eculiarities,  and  to  seek  the  trainings  neces- 
sary to  correct  his  faults  or  develop  his  faculties.  The  great  fault  of  the  public- 
sch(H>l  svstem  is  that  it  educates  en  maj<f*e,  by  wholesale,  and  does  not  attend 
sufficiently  to  individual  peculiarities*.  The  estimate  system  wherever  it  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial  is  already  l)eginning  to  act  as  a  counter-irritant. 

This  estimate,  by  the  teacher,  of  the  jnipil's  apprehension  and  application, 
or  in  other  words,  of  his  assimilaticm  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
develoi)ment  of  power  and  skill  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered  in  making  jiromotions  from  grade  to  grade.  The  setting-up  of  the 
numerical  results  of  a  principal's  or  8U])erintendent*s  examination  on  the  work 
of  the  term  as  of  su|)erior  value  to  this  estimate,  is  an  absurdity  which  is  fast 
disappearing  from  educational  administration.  8uch  examinations  lead  di- 
rectly to  all  of  the  evils  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  and  have  probably 
done  more,  particularly  where  given  to  very  young  children,  to  pnxluce  nerv- 
ous disorders,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  the  comprehensive,  or  stated,  examination  ? 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  exercise  it  can  have  but  one  place,  namely, 
wherever  the  study  of  a  subject  is  completed.  If  it  is  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  grammar-school  course,  that  is  its  placer  If  it  is  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year,  that  is  its  place ;  and  so  on.  And  all  of  these  examina- 
tions should  count  for  graduation  and  entrance  to  the  high  school.  Such  an 
examination  should  l>e  the  standard  toward  which  all,  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, should  work.  Such  an  examination  should  be  an  imt)ortant  test  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  not  merely  of  the  graduating  teacher  but  of  the  teachers 
of  the  lower  grades.  Such  an  examination  should  test  not  only  the  knowledge, 
but  the  power  and  the  skill,  of  the  pupils.  Such  an  examination,  if  wisely 
and  honestly  conducted,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  public  will  judge  of  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

Educ4itors  will  w^ork  out  the  many  problems  involved  in  this  momentous 
(question  in  different  ways  according  to  their  environment.  It  is  the  last  sub- 
ject on  which  anyone  should  attempt  to  dogmatize,  l)ecause  there  is  no  other 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  made  so  many  mistakes.  What  is  needed  more 
than  anything  else  is  bold  exj)eriment,  and  careful  obsen-ation  of  results.  Our 
attitude  should  always  be  that  of  Chaucer's  Oxford  Clerk:  "Gladly  would  he 
learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

( )ur  aim  should  be  to  accomplish  results  with  the  smallest  possible  expend- 
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iture  of  nervous  force  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil ;  to  give  the 
teacher  all  possible  freedom  within  certain  limits ;  to  judge  of  intellectual  work 
by  intellectual,  not  mechanical,  tests ;  and  to  train  our  children  to  move  for- 
ward, not  like  an  army  at  the  word  of  command,  every  soldier  drilled  to  the 
exact  similitude  of  every  other  soldier,  not  like  the  cataract,  beautiliil,  but  tu- 
multuous and  destructive,  but  like  a  flock  of  swallows,  rejoicing  in  their  liberty 
and  ever  flying  to  the  promised  land. 


DISCUSSIOX, 


(t.  8.  Albek,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin :  I  was  somewhat  suq)rised  from  a 
philosophic  standpoint,  upon  reading  the  program,  to  find  that  the  educative 
character  of  examination  had  been  ruled  out ;  but  on  closer  thought  u{)on  the 
matter  I  think  it  was  eminently  proper.  If  examinations  had  descended  to 
the  plane  of  being  counted  as  mere  tests,  settling  the  questi(m  of  j)romotiou, 
that  question  above  all  others  needs  discussion.  Very  ably  has  this  subject 
been  handled  by  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read,  and  so  we  scarcely  do 
more  than  state  the  points,  without  discussing  them,  bearing  upon  this  pha.se 
of  the  question.  Nothing  is  probably  better  for  the  soul  of  man,  than  pulling 
oneself  together;  but  the  distinction  between  ])ulling  oneself  together  and 
pulling  a  carefully  wrapped  napkin  out  of  some  jK)cket  of  the  mind,  handling 
over  the  one  talent  untarnished  and  untouched,  is  tus  wide  as  the  diflerence 
lx?tween  the  poles.  This  is  too  often  the  character  of  the  so-called  examina- 
tions; and  wretched  teaching  has  led  to  this  supjx)sed  need  of  the  pseudo  ex- 
amination. The  trite  simile  of  pulling  the  seed  up  to  see  how  it  is  getting 
along  must  come  in  again  for  illustration.  Poor  teaching,  like  poor  planting, 
will  bear  plain  leaves  only,  and  we  need  to  pull  it  up  to  see  how  the  embryo 
plant  is  getting  along.  We  feel  the  need  of  pulling  it  up  to  see  whether  the 
root  process  has  begun,  whether  it  is  j)rospering  or  not.  It  is  like  the  careless 
farmer  who  would  need  uproot  his  plants  daily,  or  weekly,  or  monthly,  or 
watch  them  during  the  entire  season,  to  find  out  how  the  stock  is  coming  out. 
Yet,  we  farmers  of  the  mind,  of  the  mental  soil,  adopt  that  plan  every  time 
in  these  rigid  examinations.  1  know  this  simile  is  faulty  to  some  extent  as 
carried  out,  yet  it  has  strong  |X)ints  of  resemblance.  To  the  great  mass  of 
the  teachers  who  have  not  got  beyond  the  period  of  examination,  this  is  al- 
most necessarily  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  hcdght  and  depth  of  the  thought 
in  the  examinations.  It  seems  to  me  these  are  a  few  of  the  abuses  aimed  at 
in  the  excellent  paj)er  read  by  Su|)erintondent  Maxwell.  He  has  s])okon  of 
the  com|)reheu8ive  examination.  That  is  scarcely  known  to  the  average  ex- 
aminer. The  "comprehensive"  is  almost  too  coni])rehensive  to  be  gnisiKnl  by 
the  ordinary  teacher.  We  all  recognize  the  wonderful  educative  influence  of 
this;  but,  as  I  understand  that  question  of  the  educative  influence,  the  exam- 
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ination  is  ruled  out  in  our  copy.  The  average  examination,  as  conducted, 
is  simply  a  te:*t  for  the  most  rec*ently  acquired  knowledge.  What  has  the 
pupil  mastered  ?  What  has  he  done  this  past  term  this  last  year  in  that  last 
grade  ?  How  well  has  he  kept  up  that  particular  study,  or  kept  hold  of  this, 
so  that  he  can  Ik?  retained  ?  Has  he  received  them  without  putting  them  out 
to  usur}'?  This  tendency  has  its  influence.  In  the  hands  of  philosophers,  or 
the  wisest  of  our  princij)als,  it  might  produce  good  effects ;  but  it  certainly 
tends  to  the  exercise  of  the  memor}-  chiefly,  and  in  its  worst  form,  that  of  the 
use  of  memorv  under  the  stress  of  anxietv.  Memorv  determined  to  hold  at 
all  hazards  this  thing  that  was  intrusted  to  it.  Memory  rendered  so  anxious 
that  it  puts  a  stop  on  these  rootlets  of  the  mind  that  would  tend  to  exercise 
this  characteristic  that  was  menticmed  by  Professor  DeGarmo  this  morning. 
I  think  the  system  causes  the  pupil  to  regard  knowledge  as  a  thing  which 
must  be  retained  and  held  ready  for  use,  but  whether  it  contains  a  proper 
normal  operation  of  the  mind,  I  must  leave  without  further  discussion.  It 
therefore  educates,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  formulative  action  of  the  mind, 
which  must  go  on  largely  in  unconscious  stimulating  of  our  self-consciousness. 
It  develops  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me,  which  has  not  been  brought  out  by 
natural  processes ;  knowledge  which  has  l)ecn  retained  for  this  particular  use 
frequently,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  by  the  children,  as  at  present  tested. 
Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  I  must  cxmcede  that  there  must  be  some  good  in 
examinations,  as  is  proved  by  their  existence  with  us  still. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati:  I  should  greatly  ])refer  to  be  silent  on  this 
question.  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  opinions  on  it,  and  I  think  where 
a  man  has  ver}-  jx>sitive  opinions,  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue  is  to  let 
others  express  themselves.  But  inasmuch  as  I  C4Uinot  be  released,  I  will  say 
a  few  words.  And,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  honor  which  the  writer  of  the 
paper  has  given  me,  in  quoting  me  ius  the  preliminary  step  in  his  discussion. 
It  may  l)e  true  that  every  examination  is  a  teaching  process  in  one  sense,  but 
in  all  classifications  that  are  tnithful  and  helpful  in  school-work,  you  must 
determine  the  chief  end.  And  so  we  have,  I  think,  a  j)roi)er  classification  of 
examinations:  those  that  are  conducted  for  teaching  purposes,  and  those  that 
are  introduced  to  detennine  whether  pu])ils  are  prepared  for  promotion.  Now, 
on  the  (juestion  as  to  the  value  of  the  examination  for  promotion,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  re^ipect  to  the  examination  that  is  intro- 
duced for  teaching  puqx)ses,  the  whole  discussion,  of  course,  would  center  and 
press  around  the  former — the  examination  introduced  to  detennine  whether 
pupils  art*  j)n*pared  for  j)r()moti<m.  Now,  on  this  subject  I  am  no  extremist, 
and  I  really  concede  that  if  you  do  not  know  when  ])upiLs  are  prepared  for 
promotion ;  if  the  teachei-s  who  have  taught  them  are  ignorant  of  their  real 
standing;  if  the  j)rincipals  who  have  directed  the  work  and  the  superintend- 
ents who  liave  had  them  in  charge  are  ignorant  res|)ecting  the  actual  attain- 
ments of  these  ])uj)ils  after  all  these  tc^sts,  right  through  the  year,  daily, 
monthly,  and  otherwise,  for  teaching  purposes— ; if  these  are  necessary  to  de- 
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termine  what  pupils  are  prepared  for  promotion,  I  think  they  are  legitimate. 
J  have  not  raised  the  question  of  the  proper  place  for  such  an  examination, 
and  so  the  whole  question  centers,  it  seems  to  me,  <m  this:  Are  stated  exam- 
inations neoessar}'  in  preparing  the  manager  of  the  sclumls  to  determine  what 
pupils  are  prepare*!  to  do  successfully  the  work  of  the  higher  grade?  If  they 
are  essential,  use  them.  If  they  are  not  essential,  then  we  have  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  to  introduw  them.  As  I  have  been  studying 
with  some  care  the  development  of  our  city  sc1um)1  system,  from  the  time  in 
which  there  was  not  any  school  system  in  the  C4)untrv,  up  to  the  present  time, 
when  nearly  every  system  of  schools  Ls  placed  under  such  suj)t»rvision,  I  have 
aeen,  I  think,  with  increasing  clearness,  that  there  are  three  great  problems 
involved  in  the  management  of  the  city  system,  or  the  greatest  system  of 
sch<K>l8.  Three  great  problems !  The  first  of  these  is  how  to  subject  teachers 
to  an  authoritative  super\'ision  and  not  reduce  them  to  oj)eratives.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  solved  that  question  practically  in  all  our  cities,  in  all  our 
grailed  systems.  I  think  the  authority  or  supervision  is  a  weakness  that  has 
to  be  guarded  against,  in  putting  teachers  in  the  ])osition  of  operatives,  work- 
ing at  prescribed  times  and  forms,  to  dole  but  their  instructicm  in  prescribed 
d<jees,  following  the  form  of  a  prescription.  All  such  teaching  is  weak ;  we 
will  all  agree  to  that.     Sf)  that  is  a  serious  pmblem. 

Now  the  next  problem  is,  how  to  teach  pupils  in  classes  in  the  graded  sys- 
tem, where  they  must  march  in  classes  through  the  grade,  and  not  sacrifice  in- 
dividual power  and  individual  opportunity.  J)o  you  think  we  have  solved  that 
question  to  our  entire  satisfaction  ?  Is  it  not  tnie  that  scores  of  bright  boys 
and  girls  endowed  with  superior  ability  are  chained  <lown  to  the  system  prac- 
tically, chained  to  the  dull  marching  through  eight  years  in  lockstep  time, 
when,  if  they  had  the  liberty  or  jK)wer,  they  could  accomj)lish  that  eight-years 
course  in  six  ?  Here  is  a  great  waste,  you  see,  of  the  opjM)rtunity  of  the  child, 
and  a  great  waste  of  the  j)ower.  And  so  we  an*  constantly  trying  to  solve 
questions  tmubling  suj)erintendents  everywhere,  how  to  eliminate,  how  to  break 
step,  how  to  get  the  bright,  capable  pupils  formed  so  they  will  not  fall  back 
into  listless  indolence  and  into  slow  and  plodding  methods,  and  the  teacher 
never  discovers  a  waste  of  opj)ortunity  in  that  child's  life,  and  a  great  waste 
in  his  power. 

The  other  of  these  problems  is  this,  which  confronts  us  here:  I  low  to  set 
the  instruction  to  a  corj)s  of  teachers,  exuminati<ms,  authoritative  examinations, 
and  not  group  the  instniction  and  make  it  mechanical.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  this  problem  must  see  that  here  is  a  very  serious  one.  Anyone  who 
has  watched  examinations  or  graded-schtH)l  examinations  in  this  country  for 
thirty  years,  cannot  have  failed  to  discover  that  they  have,  unl(»ss  guarded  at 
every  {)oint,  a  most  serious  gr<M)ving  and  narrowing  effect  on  the  instniction, 
even  determining  the  width  of  the  teacher's  instruction  and  the  luitun^  of  it. 
No  one,  I  say,  can  l<M)k  this  thing  scjuarely  in  the  face  without  discovering 
this.     But  let  me  say  in  conchisi<m,  that  the  problem  is  so  serious,  the  influ- 
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ence  of  examinations  in  our  schools  in  grooving  instructions  in  given  branches, 
and  then  in  grooving  instnictions  in  the  siKJcial  branches — these  are  so  seri- 
ous, that  I  think  every  man  and  woman  who  would  lift  school  instruction  out 
of  the  rut,  out  of  rut  work,  out  of  mechanical  work,  out  of  narrow  work,  onto 
the  breadth  and  j)ower  of  instruction  that  will  make  men  and  women  pre- 
pared for  life  and  life  duties,  ought  to  do  it. 

John  W.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi :  I  think  that  the  paper  which  has  been 
read  has  very  thoroughly  exhausted  the  subjcKJt.  I  think  the  analysis  in 
regard  to  daily  examination  and  written  examinations  and  comprehensive 
examinations  were  all  verv  accuratelv  and  verv  ablv  discussed.  I  have  onlv 
a  few  points  I  wish  to  present  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
daily  examinations  are  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
it  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  other  two;  and  in  fact  the  review  examination 
is  simply  another  form  of  the  daily  examinations,  l)ecause  the  scholars'  review, 
carried  on  daily,  ought  to  be  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  I  presume  they  are 
in  most  ca«>cs,  part  of  the  daily  exenrise.  A  part  of  each  day  is  set  apart  for 
this  review  examination,  and  it  forms  part  of  the  daily  work.  At  any  rate 
they  can  l)e  very  well  conducted  in  that  way,  l)ecause  it  is  imix)8sible,  in  the 
hearing  and  recitation,  that  a  teacher  should  dn)p  back  on  the  preceding  sub- 
ject and  see  if  the  pupils  are  keeping  the  links  of  knowledge  well  connected. 
That  is  simply  the  review  examination. 

Now  as  to  the  comprehensive  examination.  As  Dr.  White  has  said,  if  that 
is  necessar\'  it  is  certainly  essential,  and  it  hiu<  some  features  that  are  in  its 
favor.  It  does  act  as  a  stimulus  to  daily  work.  There  is  no  question  al>out 
this;  that  pupils  knowing  that  the  examinations  are  coming,  are  disposed  to 
study  more  diligently  in  order  that  they  may  l)c  prt»pared  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation. But  if  they  knew  that  instead  of  passing  it  by  an  examination  they 
were  to  pass  it  on  the  recommemlation  of  the  teacher,  would  not  that  act  as 
the  same  stimulus  a**  an  examination?  And  it  seeuLs  to  me,  therefore,  as  I 
said  at  first,  that  if  the  daily  examinations  arc  j)roi)erly  carried  on,  that  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  the  other  two.  Therc  was  one  jwint  made  by  the 
paper  in  chief  that  I  think  was  well  enough;  it  wa**  this:  that  the  comprehen- 
sive examination,  the  final  test  examination  for  promotion,  if  they  are  held  by 
different  jxirsons  from  the  teachers,  by  the  superintendents,  or  by  a  board  ap- 
|)ointed  for  the  pur[)ose  —  if  that  is  the  comi)rehensive  examination,  held  by 
others  than  the  teachers,  and  the  ])urpose  of  the  examination  is  to  test  the 
qualification  of  the  teacher,  that  put.s  it  in  a  different  phase.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  making  a  cat's-paw  out  of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  a  pretty  good  test  for 
the  teacher,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  ])upils  to  have  to  be  examined 
in  order  to  decide  whether  the  teacher  had  done  his  work  correctly  or  not.  If 
that  is  the  kind  of  examinations  we  have  to  have,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  puts 
it  beyond  the  point  (►f  examination  altogether.  The  comprehensive  exam- 
inations although  desirable,  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  taken  as  absolute 
tests  for  promoti(m;  I  think  that  the  other  examinations  ought  to  be  con- 
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sidered  ako.  We  all  kiiow  that  there  are  some  very  studious  pupils  who  can- 
not do  themselves  justice  in  these  final  examinations.  As  the  final  test  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  pupils,  the  daily  examinations  and  the  review  ex- 
aminations ought  also  to  be  counted.  It  is  true  that  if  the  daily  examinations 
are  carefully  carried  on,  if  they  are  honestly  taught  by  the  teacher,  and  if  the 
pupils  are  honest  in  their  preparation,  in  many  ciises,  in  most  cases  in  fact,  it 
will  be  shown  that  there  is  very  little  difficultv  in  the  final  examination  —  the 
comprehensive  examination. 

The  paper  in  chief  very  well,  I  tliink,  described  the  point  in  regard  to  cram- 
ming for  examinations.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  more  need  be  said  on 
that  point.  We  know  very  well  that  it  is  necessary  sometimes  for  teachers 
to  cram  in  order  to  make  even  a  five-minutes  speech.  It  is  necessary  for  a 
lawyer  to  cram,  and  a  minister.  The  object  of  all  examinations  and  all  edu- 
cation is,  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  will  give 
him  success  in  the  ordinary  business  pursuits  of  life. 
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ADA    M.    LAU<mLIN,   ST.    PAUL,    MINN. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  a  nation  s  life  than  the  education  of  its  children. 
What  to  teach  and  how  best  to  teach  it,  for  centuries  has  agitated  the  best 
minds,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  the  impulse  for  their  most  thoughtful 
activitv. 

America,  in  its  vigorous  youth,  is  recognized  by  it**  elders  as  a  present  and 
rapidly  increasing  power.  To  sustain  and  strengthen  its  national  character, 
to  broaden  and  solidify  its  foundations,  demands  wb*e  planning  for  the  train- 
ing and  developing  of  its  future  voters. 

To  the  thoughtful,  the  inc()m[)etency  and  degeneration  of  so  large  a  j)er- 
centage  of  our  American  youth,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  that  the 
average  citizen  exhibits  in  public  affairs,  present  a  problem  that  merits  the 
mottt  judicious  handling. 

From  the  discussions  of  able  thinkers  and  writers,  the  gems  for  this  mosaic 
have  been  gathered,  as  the  experience  of  the  ages  is  none  too  profound  to  aid 
our  inexperience  in  the  study  of  art  educaticm. 

"E<lucation,  according  to  the  true  view  of  it,  is  like  religion.  It  seeks  the 
individual  that  it  may  bestow  ujx>n  him  in  hiiiLsolf,  the  fullness  of  its  blessing. 
It  strives  to  perfect  the  world,  by  making  ]x>rfect  the  individuals  who  form 
the  world.  It  strives,  therefore,  regarding  this  a<  its  first  and  foremost  work, 
to  give  completeness  to  each  one  whom  it  approaches.'* 

To  whom  should  be  intnisted  the  guidance  of  our  youth  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  brevity  the  value  of  candor  and  innate  truthful- 
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ness  in  those  who  teach  at  all;  of  so  absolute  a  genuineness  of  conviction 
and  devotion,  that  one  cannot  help  putting  one's  whole  strength  into  the  work. 
When  to  these  characteristics  is  added  that  robustness  of  mental  power  which 
saves  from  self-deception — such  an  one's  teaching  is  sure  to  be  healthy,  orig- 
inal and  satisfactory  to  the  pertinacious  thoroughness  of  children's  desire  to 
know.  Such  a  teacher  will  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  veneering  process, 
which  gives  little  happiness  to  oneself  or  help  to  others.  We  are  told  that 
"  Enthusiasm  is  the  active  and  imj)elling  force  in  study,  which  imparts  to  it 
its  happiest  life.  Enthusiasm  creates  time.  It  quickens  ever\^  energy'  and 
power  of  the  mind.  It  makes  work  a  thing  of  life,  not  of  necessity,  and  there- 
fore easily  accomplished.  It  gives  continual  inspinition  and  hope  and  vic- 
torv." 

But  our  learning  and  skill  are  of  no  avail  if  we  lack  faith,  if  we  do  not 
truly  worship  the  themes  we  interpret.  We  must  believe  in  what  we  do,  or 
no  one  will  believe  in  us.  If  we  are  filled  with  love  for  our  vocation  we  have 
naught  to  fear. 

Since  it  is  healthy  growth  and  development  that  we  seek  rather  than  re- 
sults, we  nuist  lead  children  to  use  their  own  minds,  to  externalize  their  own 
thoughts,  to  harmonize  thinking  and  doing,  to  discover  and  to  create,  to  recog- 
nize in  nature  the  workshop  of  God. 

In  the  public  schools  of  our  country  to-day,  courses  of  study  are  beginning 
to  include  instruction  in  form  study  and  drawing.  Children  leani  the  facts 
of  form  by  handling  and  obser\^ing  simj)le  solids  and  common  objects,  and 
express  their  ideas  of  these  facts  by  modeling  in  clay,  by  language,  and 
making  in  pai)er  or  some  other  material  the  forms  studied.  They  recognize 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  appearance  of  objects  as  they  look  at  them 
in  different  jx^sitions,  and  learn  how  to  expi-ess  them  by  drawing;  also,  how 
to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  ornament,  and  the  principles 
that  govern  the  j)r<)ducti()n  of  l>eauty  in  dec^)rative  design.  By  the  use  of 
a)lored  paj)er  and  the  paint  box  the  color-sense  and  ta.<te  are  cultivated.  The 
great  delight  in  color,  which  is  not  only  conspicuous  in  children,  but  persists 
in  most  persons  throughout  life,  should  be  continuously  employed  as  the 
natural  stinuilus  U)  the  ma^sterv  of  correct  form. 

In  the  early  days  of  art,  the  most  bewilderingly  brilliant  colors  pleaseti 
barbarous  eves,  and  in  later  times  there  exist  those  who  make  similar  choice. 

The  nations  of  Eurojx'  are  awai^e  that  in  some  res|)ects  our  opportunities 
for  development  exci'ed  theirs,  and  are  looking  to  us  for  help.  Only  recently 
a  Swedish  lady  came  to  New  York  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  to  look 
into  American  educational  methods,  and  ivcjuested  an  exhibit  in  form  study 
and  drawing  from  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  to  be  used  at  a 
convention  to  be  held  this  month  at  Coj)enhagen,  where  will  Im?  present  the 
leading  educatoi*s  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  She  stated  at  the  same 
time  to  the  president  of  the  college  that  in  all  Europe  no  such  educutional 
work  could  be  found. 
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From  Switzerland  comes  the  able  and  critical  review  of  Dr.  Dodel,  for 
twenty  yean  profeflBor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  which  says: 
"  Will  not  the  whole  body  of  European  teachers  unite  and  strive  for  some- 
thing ^iimilar  to  that  which  America  is  doing  in  drawing  in  her  public  schools 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  stej)  in  practical  i)edagogics  surpassing  an^-thing  which 
h&s  been  done  in  this  directicm  in  Europe?"  Only  hist  week  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  urged  ujx)n  the  English  educational  authorities  the  necessity 
for  mlopting  similar  methods  of  instruction  for  their  elementar}'  schools. 

There  are  many  who  would  throw  the  educaticmal  and  endless  improvement 
schemes  overboard  at  once,  and  secure  their  enjoyment  in  stagnation,  though 
we  all  know  that  the  very  pond  is  kept  pure  by  giving  out  through  a  stream 
at  (me  end,  what  it  receives  through  a  stream  at  the  other.  And  the  stream 
from  which  it  receives  is  a  type  of  God  himself,  and  the  stream  to  which 
it  gives  is  a  type  of  the  human  race.  Those  who  receive  from  the  fountain, 
without  giving  to  the  stream,  work  equally  against  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Crod.  America  stands  midway  l>etween  these  streams,  the  receiving  fn)m  the 
past,  the  giving  to  all  the  future. 

Fro?bel,  in  the  work  which  he  has  done  for  the  kindergarten,  recognized 
the  principle  that  the  brain  and  the  muscular  sense  nmst  work  together,  if 
correct  thinking  result  —  and  the  bands  of  happy,  intelligent  workers  under 
six  years  of  age,  all  over  the  land,  bear  witness  to  the  tnith  of  his  idea. 
These  are  the  l)eginners  in  manual  training,  whose  interest  in  study  wanes  as 
they  reach  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  when  no  equivalent  Ls  pro- 
vided for  the  systematic  hand-training  which  should  complement  an<i  supple- 
ment bcK)k-t  raining. 

If  the  chasm  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  nuuiual-trainiug  school 
were  bridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  safely  carr}-  the  workers  over,  with  minds, 
hands,  and  liearts  ecpially  well  nourishe<l,  and  without  the  loss  of  sjK>ntaneous 
feeling  and  physical  activity,  a  puzzling  problem  would  Ik?  solved;  for  the 
time  hjis  come  when  the  influences  surrounding  public  child-education  denumd 
a«*  much  C(m8ideration  and  wise  provision  as  the  subject-nuitter  taught. 

In  Sweden,  Herr  Abrahamson  has  for  the  past  eight(»en  yeai*s  been  working 
nut  a  hanncmious  scheme  for  the  instruction  of  children,  to  the  completiim  of 
which  the  greatest  educators  have  urged  as  necessary  a  graded  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  manual  arts.  He  has  extended  his  j)hilanthro])y  widely,  and 
ha-*  aroused  vital  interest  in  his  work  even  in  lands  bevond  the  sea.  Hl<«  able 
director,  Herr  Salomon,  distinguishtv  the  ends  of  this  training  a-*  formal  and 
material,  or  ethical  and  useful.  The  ethical  ends  he  shows  to  be:  (1)  to 
anmse.a  desire  for  work  and  a  pleasure  in  it;  (2)  to  accustom  pupils  to  inde- 
I)endence,  and  to  fit  them  for  it;  (3)  to  instill  the  virtues  of  exactness,  order, 
and  accuracy;  (4)  to  train  the  attention;  and  (5)  to  train  pupils  in  habits  of 
industr\'  and  perseverance.  The  useful  ends  of  manual  training,  he  explains 
to  be  as  follows:  fl)  to  win  the  interest  of  the  children,  an<l,  therefoiv,  (2)  to 
give  them  something  useful  to  work  at;  (3)  to  require  and  pnmiote  orflerli- 
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ness  and  exactness;  (4)  to  develop  cleanliness  and  neatness;  (5)  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  and  develoj)  the  sense  of  form ;  (6 )  to  appeal  to 
both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  child;  (7)  to  strengthen  the 
muscles;  (8)  to  afford  a  relief  from  long-continued  sitting  at  school;  (9)  to 
train  the  pupil  to  accurate  and  methodical  expression;  and  (10)  to  promote 
a  general  ability  to  do  hand-work,  thus  fonnulating  a  ba«<is  for  elementary  art- 
instniction.  Something  of  his  methods  in  work  for  boys,  and  their  equipment, 
may  now  be  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  National  Educational  Association  in 
America,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  our  Manual  Training  School. 

In  America,  experiments  have  been  made  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Euroi)ean  investigation.  We  have  no  new  dis- 
coveries to  offer ;  tlie  question  with  us  becomes  one  of  selection  and  adapta- 
tion. The  elimination  of  drudgery  from  toil,  and  the  formation  of  higher 
ideals  concerning  recreations,  are  the  two  most  imjx)rtant  thoughts  to  guide 
our  decision.  That  scheme  of  work  which  shall,  first,  teach  universal  princi'- 
ples ;  second,  minister  to  the  widest  j)ossil)le  intelligence ;  and  third,  reach  the 
end  bv  the  shortest  route,  is  the  one  which  will  be  chosen  as  the  best  fitted  to 
the  conditions  and  character  of  American  youth;  and  it  will  live. 

ft  ' 

Because  labor  and  thought  enter  into  the  construction  of  all  usefiil  and 
beautiful  things  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the  men  and  women  who 
perform  the  hand-labor  of  the  race.  Because  habits  of  industry  and  thrift 
are  inculcated,  which  are  the  foundation  of  individual  character  and  national 
prosperity ;  because  from  the  employments  and  consequent  habits  of  the  nation 
are  developed  the  individual  characteristics  that  determine  its  life  and  in- 
fluence ;  because  everything  that  contributes  to  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  the  j)eople  elevates  their  moral  tone,  this  most  im|)ortant  phase  of  educa- 
tion is  here  emi)hasized. 

All  children  should  be  taught  enough  drawing  to  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves readily  with  a  j)encil.  Not  with  the  purpose  of  making  artists  of  them, 
but  because  such  i)ower  is  an  enrichment  of  ordinary  daily  life.  No  study 
more  thoroughly  c^)nduces  to  hapj)iness  and  tniins  to  exact  honesty.  It  mir- 
rors the  child's  com])rehension,  for  he  can  ex])ress  what  he  truly  knows.  It 
awakens  an  ai)preciati()n  for  beauty  and  truth,  and  leads  to  higher  ideals  in 
conduct  and  workmanship.  "The  art  sense,  in  any  meiLsure  of  it,  is  an  illu- 
mination and  an  exaltation  of  the  mind."  It  calls  into  being  that  indefinable 
something  which  we  name  taste,  and  whose  influence  j)er\'ades  all  our  sur- 
roundings. It  seems  to  be  j)arad()xical  to  talk  about  the  cultivation  of  taste 
as  a  moral  duty,  but  may  it  not  also  be  a  religious  one?  For,  if  well-trained 
eves  and  hands  beautifv  and  enrich  the  homes  here,  surely  character  is  ele- 

»  ft'  '  • 

vated  and  heaven  brought  nearer  earth.  Comfort,  order  and  cleanliness,  which 
is  next  to  godliness,  must  prevail  in  the  homes  that  bind  the  children  to  them 
by  the  strongest  cords.  Let  the  ]X'oj)le  be  taught  that  sunshine  means  light 
and  joy,  the  sight  of  their  eyes  and  abundance  of  days ;  that  it  is  their  wealth, 
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as  much  their  wealth  as  their  wages,  then  the  love  of  flowers,  clean  gowns  and 
window  curtains  will  do  the  rest,  and  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Sunlight, 
or  smoke?"  will  be  certain.  Refinement  cannot  go  with  sordidness  and  ugli- 
iiciss.  There  is  a  yearning  toward  beauty  in  form  and  color,  as  well  as  in 
sound  and  morals,  and  it  is  to  this  upward  tendency  of  the  mind  that  the 
wist^  educator  will  address  himself.  The  higher  our  conception  of , material 
beauty,  the  higher  will  be  our  ideal  of  moral  beauty. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation,  first,  and  its  peace  and  well-being  besides,  depend 
iijK>n  the  number  of  persons  it  can  employ  in  making  good  and  useful  things. 
I  say  its  well-being  also,  for  the  character  of  men  depends  more  on  their  occu- 
(mtions  than  on  any  teaching  we  can  give  them  or  principles  with  which  we 
can  imbue  them.  The  employment  forms  the  habits  of  body  and  mind,  and 
these  are  the  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  —  the  greater  part  of  his  moral  or  j)er- 
sistent  nature,  whatever  effort  under  special  excitement  he  may  make  to 
change  or  overcome  them.  Employment  is  the  half  and  the  primal  half,  of 
education, — it  is  the  warp  of  it,  and  the  fineness  or  the  endurance  of  all  sub- 
i«equently  woven  pattern  depends  upon  its  straightness  and  strength.  What- 
ever diflficulty  there  may  be  in  tracing  through  past  history  the  remoter 
ccmnection  of  event  and  cause,  one  chain  of  sequence  is  always  clear ;  the  for- 
mation, namely,  of  the  character  of  nations  by  their  employments  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  final  fate  by  their  character.  The  moment,  and  the  first 
direction  of  decisive  revolutions,  often  depend  upon  accident,  but  their  persist- 
ent course,  and  their  consequences,  depend  wholly  ujwn  the  nature  of  the 
people. 

Whether  as  a  nation,  we  employ  our  powers  for  good  or  evil,  will  depend, 
not  on  our  facilities  for  knowledge,  nor  even  on  the  general  intelligence  we 
may  po^ess,  but  on  the  number  of  persons  among  us  whom  wholesome  em- 
ployments have  rendered  familiar  with  the  duties  of  life. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  its  sound  multitude,  not  in  its  territory. 

How  little  we  should  know  of  many  times  and  peoples  but  for  their  art ! 
Historv  has  remembered  the  kings  and  warriors  because  thev  destroyed — art 
has  remembered  the  people  because  they  created.  In  many  cases,  art  alone 
reveals  the  history  of  buried  peoples,  and  the  study  of  historic  ornament  is 
becoming  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  mast  valuable  aid  to  the  teaching 
r»f  ancient  history. 

From  France  comes  this  testimony:  "Art  training  develoi)s  the  feelings 
and  the  imagination  which  tend  to  become  stunted  under  the  conditions  of 
modem  life  by  the  growth  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  general  defect,  in- 
deed, of  all  our  modem  education  is,  that  it  enlightens  the  mind,  while  it  leaves 
the  desires  without  direction.  In  the  development  of  a  love  of  art  in  educa- 
tion, we  have  at  least  one  spiritual  agency  to  set  against  those  which  deaden 
the  higher  perceptions  and  stifle  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  our  toiling 
millions.  For  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  Beautv  reveals  herself  in  even  her 
humblest  forms,  is  touched  on  the  instant,  as  it  were,  by  the  finger  of  God." 
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The  Imperial  Art  Institute  in  London  was  established  in  memorial  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  This  is  but  one  of  many  enteqmses 
of  similar  character  for  the  advancement  of  the  masses  of  Euroi>ean  work- 
men, tending  to  unite  pleasure  with  daily  toil.  We,  as  a  nation  of  i)eace, 
maintaining  the  smallei*t  standing  army  in  the  world,  in  our  public  education 
are  doing  nothing,  compared  with  Europe,  to  advance  and  ennoble  |x?aceful 
occupations.  What  is  being  done  in  America  toward  fitting  the  people  for 
a<ljustment  of  their  relations  to  jKjaceful  labor,  is  being  done  largely  by  pri- 
vate enterprise ;  in  which  connection  let  us  remember  with  gratitude  such 
names  as  C.  C.  Perkins  and  Ix)uis  Prang  of  Boston,  Peter  ( 'ooper  of  New 
York,  and  W.  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington.  Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn, 
whose  varied  work  is  illustnitwl  so  beautifully  in  our  Manual  Trainnig  School 
to-<lay,  is  maintained  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  and  is  training  fifteen 
hundred  young  {x^ople  t^  self-reliance  and  skill ;  the  exj^ense  to  them  being 
merely  nominal.  Mr.  Philip  Armour,  of  Chicago,  has  in  view  the  establish- 
ing of  a  similar  enteq)rise  in  his  own  city. 

It  is  more  among  adults  than  children  that  the  beneficial  eftects  of  art  may 
be  seen. 

With  the  diminution  of  hours  of  labor  for  the  workingman,  arises  the 
question  as  to  how  he  shall  spend  this  extra  time.  Of  what  use  is  more  leis- 
ure, if  it  is  spent  amid  surroundings  that  are  degrading  ?  There  is  nothing 
so  efiicacious  in  counteracting  tiie  eftect  of  the  saloon  as  a  little  cultivation. 
The  universal  longing  for  beauty  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  it  must  be  gnit- 
ified.  If  the  lavish  adornment  of  palaces  whose  only  reason  for  existenc^e  is 
that  sin  and  intempenince  may  thrive,  ever  brings  adequate  return,  as  it  nuist 
or  it  would  not  l)e  so  conmion,  it  is  because  a  human  want  pen^erted  ha<  been 
met  and  supj)lied.  All  of  these  scenic  and  architectural  eftects  are  i)rodut»ed 
to  win  the  i)eople  whost*  lives  are  spent  in  labor,  and  who  crave  the  sight  of 
what  is  beautiful;  and  if  they  can  resist  the  mere  attraction  of  drinking  by 
itself,  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist  it  when  it  is  aided  by  gorgeous  surround- 
ings. 

The  way  to  cxjkjI  what  is  wrong  is  to  fill  the  soul  with  the  beauty  of  what 
is  right.  The  lower  things  lose  their  jwwer  when  the  love  of  the  higher  is 
awakened  to  its  true  life.  I  wish  people  to  understand  that  the  art  we  are 
striving  for  is  a  good  thing  that  all  can  share,  and  that  will  elevate  all.  That 
thing  which  I  understand  by  real  art  is  the  expression  by  man  of  his  pleasure 
in  labor;  and  esjK^cially  is  this  so  when  he  is  at  wcjrk  at  anything  in  which  he 
excels.  How  blest  to  have  his  happiness  lie  with  what  must  always  be  with 
him  —  his  work.  I  am  sure  that  the  dishonesty  in  the  dailv  arts  of  life,  which 
all  recognize  as  existing,  is  due  to  men  having  fi)rgotten  that  pleasure  in  daily 
labor  which  nature  cries  out  for  as  its  due.  The  civilization  which  does  not 
carry  the  whole  ])eople  with  it  is  doomed  to  fall,  and  give  place  to  one  which 
at  least  aims  in  doing  so.  We  do  not  want  art  for  a  few,  any  mcn^  than  edu- 
cation for  a  few,  or  freedom  for  a  few. 
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Because  more  leisure  is  coming  to  the  people,  we  must  create,  foster  and 
nourish  the  desire  for  pure  and  elevating  amusements,  and  this  fostering  of 
correct  tastes  must  be  begun  in  childhood  and  cared  for  under  the  State  and 
civil  authorities.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
have  already  taken  oiiieial  action. 

To  what  will  this  lead  ? 

Look  with  me  for  a  moment  at  the  mission  of  fine  art.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  labor  and  love,  being  the  only  and  necessary  exj)ression  of  many  ideas ;  it 
employs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  cultivating  them  constiuitlv,  whether  in  elo- 
quence, poetr}',  nmsic,  or  painting ;  it  uses  the  talents  intrusted  to  man  and 
opens  the  door  of  communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

Mr.  ('harles  C.  Perkins,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  movement  in  America, 
has  said:  "The  importance  of  the  ethical  influences  of  music  and  drawing 
will  he  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls ;  those 
who  have,  need  no  argument  to  strengthen  their  sense  of  the  high  place  which 
belongs  to  them  in  a  liberal  education.  Few  studies,  indeed,  can  claim  to  do 
so  much  toward  advancing  children  in  ])aths  of  peace,  obedience,  and  order, 
giving  them  present  happiness,  future  occupation,  and  a  constantly  elevated 
enjoyment." 

The  great  chann  and  power  in  the  masterpieces  of  art  lie  in  their  being 
materially  things  of  skill  and  spiritually  interpreters  of  the  intellect,  emotions, 
and  passions  of  men,  appealing  to  their  affecti(ms,  and  becoming  the  compan- 
ions of  their  lives.  Man  in  every  age  has  been  the  servant,  pupil,  disciple  of 
art,  commanded  by  it,  strengthened  by  it,  blessed  by  it.  Its  voice  is  irresist- 
ible, coming  from  the  divine  source  of  his  own  life  and  lifting  him  into  the 
life  above,  just  as  the  vitality  of  the  plant  lifts  and  transforms  into  itself  the 
hitherto  inorganic  elements  of  earth  and  air.  The  lifting  power  must  come 
from  above,  and  this  power  of  art  is  one  of  the  greatest,  when  proj)erly  di- 
rected, by  which  our  material  life  shall  reach  its  highest  spiritual  development. 
The  very  recognition  of  beauty  is  an  earnest  of  innuortality. 

If  to  the  necessary  elements  of  success,  earnestness,  ability,  and  skill,  this 
elevating  power  be  added,  noble  work  shall  be  done  to  dignify  the  aims  of 
life,  to  fill  its  waste  i)laces  with  beauty,  and  to  strengthen  and  satisfy  its  l)est 
desires. 

The  American  people,  in  their  necessarily  mechanical  routine  of  life,  need 
this  heart  relief  as  miich  as  rest  of  head  and  muscle.  In  manv  homes, 
shadowed  by  discouragement  and  crime,  this  education  will  j)urify  tiie  mo- 
tives and  habits  of  the  people,  shame  them  from  evil,  and  ultinuitely  will  give 
to  our  country  an  honorable  position  among  the  artistic  nations  of  the  world. 

The  theology  and  the  school  cannot  safely  sever  themselves  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation.  History  shows  us  that  wherever  this  has  occurred  the 
most  fatal  results  have  followed;  and  the  great  force  for  revival  or  mainte- 
nance of  national  weal  has  been,  and  is,  the  development  of  material  resources 
industrially  and  artistically  along  ethical  lines. 
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Hear  the  prophecy  of  our  first  President:  "As  the  member  of  an  infant 
empire,  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic  of  humanity 
at  large,  I  cannot  help  turning  my  attention  sometimes  to  the  subject  —  how 
mankind  may  be  connected  like  one  great  family  in  fratenial  ties.  I  indulge 
a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  that  as  the  world  is  much  less  barbarous 
than  it  has  been,  its  melioration  must  still  l)e  progressive ;  that  nations  are 
becoming  more  humanized  in  their  policy ;  that  the  subjects  of  ambition  and 
causes  for  hostility  are  daily  diminishing,  and,  in  fine,  that  the  period  is  not 
very  remote  when  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  and  free  commerce  will  pretty 
generally  succeed  to  the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war." 

That  which  was  ideal  to  Washington  is  real  to-day.  The  conditions  are 
here;  commerce  and  our  geographical  situation  have  done  their  part — shall 
we  not  do  ours !  What  wealth  have  we  not  reaped  by  our  relations  with 
Ja])an  and  the  East  ?  Not  the  millionaires  alone,  but  the  rank  and  file  in 
America  are  l)enefited  by  a  i)eople  who  have  preserved  and  conserved  their 
color  instinct. 

But  education  at  home  has,  outside  of  the  gosj)el  of  Froebel,  ignored  this 
most  precious  of  sense  perceptions,  concerning  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said : 
"  If  we  do  not  use  the  faculty  of  color  to  discipline  a  people,  they  will  infallibly 
use  it  to  cornipt  themselves."  I  could  give  testimony  to  show  that  for  lack 
of  positive  right  educational  training  in  color  we  stand  at  this  cross-roads  now. 

I  come  to  you,  teachers  of  America,  to  ask  for  your  earnest  sympathy  and 
cooj)eration ;  —  the  little  handful  of  |)eoplc  that  have  been  toiling,  half  tol- 
erated, half  ignored,  by  you  these  past  twenty  years,  are  all  too  few  to  reach 
the  sixty  millions  of  our  population.  We,  in  the  light  of  race  development, 
recognize  the  crisis  that  is  upon  us ;  that  in  the  pursuit  of  a  high  and  pure 
idealism,  such  as  the  religion  of  Christ  makes  possible  to  all,  lies  the  only 
safety  of  the  republic.  That  "Beauty,  Good  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
not  to  be  severed  without  tears." 

All  our  teachings  are  that  "God  is  love";  then  can  love  be  ugly?  If  He  is 
love,  He  is  also  beauty, — and  this  is  the  new  di3j)ensation,  the  color  message  to 
be  borne  to  the  children. 

Visit  the  exhibits,  and  realize  in  doing  so  the  growth  of  the  past  eight  years. 
We,  the  workers,  pause  in  gratitude  and  amazement,  knowing  full  well  did 
not  the  study  possess  in  its  own  self  the  right  to  be,  the  present  climax  would 
not  have  been  attained.  Beauty  and  joy  are  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  men.  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,  and  it  has  no  apology  to  make 
for  invading  the  school-rooms.     It  is  here  to  stay,  and  to  |K)Ssess  you. 

America  must  not  judge  herself,  nor  her  art,  by  standards  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  for  the  conditicms  of  life  now  are  vastly  changed  and  much  improved. 
We  may  gain  an  appreciation  of  i)erfect  physical  beauty  from  the  Greeks,  and 
use  to  great  advantage  their  whole-hearted  truthfiilness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, but  we  have  beside,  all  that  Christianity  with  its  grand  scientific  and 
literary  development  has  added  to  its  resources.     We  cannot  do,  even  if  it 
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were  a  thousand  times  better  worth  doing,  anythiu<i^  well,  except  what  our 
American  hearts  shall  prompt  and  our  American  skies  teach  us;  for  all  gootl 
workmanship  is  the  natural  utterance  of  any  })eople  in  its  own  day.  Ameri- 
can art  must  root  itself  in  American  conditions,  and  should  be  better  and 
brighter  than  that  of  any  previous  time,  becaase  many  motives,  powei"s  and 
insights  have  supplemented  the  elder  ones,  and  our  present  thoughts  and 
works,  when  they  are  right,  are  nobler  than  the  heathen's. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  unity  Ls  needed,  and  untiring  |)erseverance ;  but  pa- 
tience and  ho[)e  will  brighten  these  years  of  ex|)eriment  and  growth,  whose 
exi)erience  will  show  not  only  increased  pleasure  in  work,  but  the  consequent 
elevation  in  moral  tone  of  the  worker. 

The  essential  difference  l>etween  Greek  art  and  what  American  ait  may  l>e,  •. 

ft  ' 

is  that  ours  has  Christianity  for  its  foundation.  Christianity,  in  elevating 
and  enlarging  the  life-motive,  requires  of  beauty  the  loftiest  and  purest  unity 
with  tnith  and  use.  As  it  recognizes  but  one  God,  so  it  knows  but  one  jx^rfect 
source  of  inspiration.  Education,  in  it*i  correct  appreciation,  is  the  training 
wliich  best  establishes  that  equij)oise  of  power  and  feeling  in  man  which  mast 
accords  with  divinity.     Our  happinest*  depends  cm  our  nearness  to  Him. 

The  Greek  as  well  as  the  Christian  understood  this  truth;  but  the  differ- 
ence lietween  the  character  of  the  two  8i)rang  from  their  varied  obligation  to 
duty,  founded  \\\)o\\  their  respective  concejrtions  of  God.  All  true  art  can 
have  but  a  common  aim — through  beauty  to  educate  man  to  a  Ijetter  under- 
standing and  more  perfect  love  of  the  Creator.  Until  art  has  exhausted  God, 
it  may  not  complain  of  wanting  a  fiiture. 

Let  us  go  forward  with  the  elastic  determination  which  comes  like  iusj)ira- 
tion  to  a  good  cause,  singing  the  Heaven-taught  music  of  contentment  with 
the  hour  that  now  is,  l)elieving  that  with  simi)licity  and  purity  of  aim,  with 
unwavering  faith  and  zeal,  the  greatest  good  to  the  many  will  be  secured 
thn)ugh  increased  jwwer  and  success. 

The  art-life,  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  new  industrial  activity,  will 
come  from  the  sure  and  gradual  elevation  that  is  the  necessary  outgrowth  of 
universal  purity  of  thought  and  action,  since  "all  art  is  the  histor>'  of  man*s 
growth  in  God*s  likeness." 

Inspired  by  the  puq)ose  to  educate  and  thus  redeem  the  masses ;  to  awaken  u ' 
and  stimulate  an  appreciation  of  nature  a.s  the  externalization  of  God*s 
thought,  dominated  by  the  Christian  idea,  the  leavening  of  the  entire  lump, 
the  nation's  aim  shall  be — not  the  development  of  intellect  for  intellect's 
sake,  nor  science  for  science's  sake,  nor  art  for  art's  sake»  but  everything  for 
humanity's  sake,  to  make  humanity  God-like. 

—10 
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DISCUSSION. 


Flora  Pexnell,  Nonnal,  Illinois:  Is  it  true  that  an  art  education  really 
has  a  moral  value  ?  Some  are  inclined  to  sav,  as  thev  sav  of  intellectual 
training,  that  it  has  no  such  utility ;  that  no  amount  of  intellectual  or  aesthetic 
culture  can  make  a  man  moral.  While  all  must  agree  that  morality  can  have 
no  foundation  but  itself;  while  the  basis  of  a  moral  character  must  invariably 
be  in  the  right ;  while  the  cultivation  of  taste  can  never  produce  morals,  yet 
it  may  be  shown  that  intellectual  development,  and,  in  certain  ways,  esthetic 
education,  preeminently  contribute  to  moral  progress. 

Onlv  the  free  man — the  man  who  from  inward  desire  habitually  acts  in 
obedience  to  all  just  law,  who  obeys  not  because  a  restriction  has  been  placed 
uiK>n  him  from  without,  but  because  he  is  moved  fix)m  within — only  the  free 
man  is  the  moral  man.     And  the  free  man-  must  be  moral. 

While  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  and  the  will  must  be  trained  in  order 
that  there  be  a  moral  character,  a  free  man,  yet  'tis  the  imagination  more 
than  any  other  faculty  that  breaks  down  one's  limitations,  that  enables  one 
to  realize  himself,  to  realize  all  his  possibilities ;  'tis  the  imagination  only  that 
enables  him  to  form  high  ideals  of  moral  excellence.  All  forms  of  art  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination.  Hence  an  art  education  means  an^education  of  the 
imagination. 

The  tendency  of  nineteenth-century  life  is  to  a  one-sided  culture.  The 
entirely  necessary  division  of  labor,  the  work  of  machines,  and  the  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  attention  given  to  training  the  knowing  faculties,  has 
been  referred  to.  The  little  child,  the  wear}'  day-laborer,  who  are  perhaps 
not  caj)able  of  abstract  contemplation,  and  the  specialist  in  science  no  less, 
need  the  n.»st  and  uplifting  that  come  from  contemplating  beauty. 

Here  is  a  stalwart  young  man  of  good  intellectual  ability,  who  must  make 
a  living.  C/hance  throws  him  into  a  great  factory  where  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  labor  reach  their  highest  jK^rfection.  His  hands  are  as  dextrous 
as  they  are  large.  He  is  given  a  tiny  piece  of  steel,  scarcely  more  than  a 
third  of  an  inch  long  by  an  eighteenth  of  an  inch  broad.  From  this  he  is  to 
fashion  and  polish  a  delicate  bar  for  a  watch.  When  this  Ls  done,  another 
and  another  and  another  must  be  made,  till  scores  and  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands pass  through  his  skillful  fingers.  At  this  work  he  spends  ten  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week,  year  in  and  year  out.  What  effect  must  this  have  upon 
the  character?  What  might  an  art  education  do  to  counteract  this  narrow- 
ing and  dwarfing  process  ?  With  an  imagination  given  free  play,  strengthened 
and  directed  to  high  ideals,  he  is  no  longer  the  mere  machine  his  work  strives 
to  convince  him  he  is.  Through  his  imagination  guided  by  love,  he  reaches 
out  into  other  lives  and  makes  them  his.  Schiller  says:  "Harmony,  tnith, 
order,  beauty,  excellence,  give  me  joy  because  they  transport  me  into  the 
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active  state  of  their  author,  of  their  possessor.  ...  I  read  the  soul  of  the 
artist  in  his  ApoUo." 

"Art  as  a  joyous  recreation  offsets  and  supplements  hard,  disintegrating 
labor."  It  puts  the  mind  into  a  state  of  quiet  reflection,  and  so  restores  a 
balance,  and  developes  humanity  as  a  whole.  For  art  is  the  sensuous  expres- 
sion of  the  beautiful — that  which  necessarily  pleases  every  unbiased  observer, 
when  he  gives  himself  up  to  its  quiet  contemplation. 

Morality  is  the  harmony  of  high  moral  ideals  with  strong  volition  —  the 
harmony  between  the  good  and  our  lives ;  it  is  the  good  worked  out  in  our 
lives.  One  of  the  chief  moral  uses  of  an  art  education  lies  in  helping  us  to 
discover  and  put  into  practice  this  harmony. 

Art  is  the  harmony  of  high  ideals  with  their  sensuous  expression. 

The  latter  harmony  is  far  less  abstract  than  the  former,  and  so  makes  a 
natural  transition  to  it.  It  is  easy  for  any  unprejudiced  one  to  recogiuze  the 
harmony  in  the  parts  of  a  beautiful  object.  Art  api)eals  directly  to  the  senses, 
and  so  even  a  child  can  interpret  it  and  can  detect  a  lack  of  harmony. 

The  agreement  of  the  tones  in  a  chord  is  beautiful,  and  we  recognize  it  in- 
stantly— we  hear  it.  The  harmony  in  the  parts  of  a  grand  cathedral  and  in 
their  adaptability  to  their  purpose  is  beautiful  to  us — we  ^ee  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  harmony  of  truth  with  itself  is  l)eautiful,  but  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. The  action  of  gravitation  is  beautifiil,  but  it  takes  study  and  deep 
thought  to  recognize  this.  The  harmony  between  an  ideal  life  and  its  environ- 
ment, its  relations  to  other  lives  and  to  the  Creator,  is  wondrously  beautiful ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  attain  to,  for  it  requires  denial  of  self. 

However  much  we  strive  and  advance  in  a  moral  life,  human  nature  never 
reaches  the  perfection  of  its  ideals.  It  is  a  "never-ending,  still-beginning, 
constant  stiU  and  still-attaining"  process  by  which  our  lives  may  be  called 
good.  Hence  "the  good  is  harmony  sought  for,"  while  "l>eauty  Ls  harmony 
realized." 

The  stage,  the  drama,  may  become  a  moral  educator  of  great  power.  For 
here,  whatever  discords  or  conflicts  there  may  be,  harmony  is  always  restored, 
justice  always  satisfied.  And  this  follows  so  soon  upon  the  conflict  that  we 
eai*ily  see  how  the  "deed  always  returns  upon  the  doer."  In  life  we  may 
not  always  be  able  to  trace  this  out,  even  though  we  watch  patiently  and  long. 
And  in  our  own  lives  we  are  constantly  tempted  to  l)elieve  that  we  may  trans- 
grew?  and  yet  escape  the  consequences. 

An  art  education,  especially  in  its  highest  fonus  of  music  and  poetr}-,  has 
a  sensible  effect  in  refining  our  manners.  Refined  manners  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  us  in  ways  of  rectitude.  Our  sensuous  instincts?  are  at  war  with  mo- 
rality. These  desires  are  ever  striving  to  compel  the  will  to  gratify  them. 
The  base  man  allows  his  lowest  feelings  to  sway  his  will — his  life.  The  se- 
verely moral  man  aUows  only  the  rule  of  reason ;  the  rigorism  of  duty  sternly 
keeps  him  in  the  right.  The  refined,  jcsthetic  man  has  brought  his  emotions 
into  subjection  to  his  reas(m  and  his  will;  so  while  he  does  the  right,  he  does 
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it  not  merely  because  it  is  the  right,  but  afeo  because  that  is  what  he  desires. 
There  is  hamiony  l)etweeii  his  volition  and  his  highest  i<leals  of  action. 

A  love  for  the  beautiful  is  directly  opposefl  to  selfishness — the  relentless 
foe  to  the  great  Christian  law  of  love.  As  soon  as  one's  admiration  for  a 
beautiful  object  becomes  mixed  w^itli  a  desire  to  j)ossess  the  object,  the  sesthetic 
element  is  lost.  The  feeling  Is  not  [esthetic,  but  selfish.  The  pure  contem- 
plating of  the  Ijeautiful  requires  a  complete  forgetting  of  self.  One  must  be 
satisfiecl  to  let  the  beautiful  object  maintain  its  indeix?ndence — to  exist  for 
itself 

When  pure  lesthetic  feelings  hold  sway  over  one,  he  has  a  freedom  from 
gross  material  pleasui^es ;  he  exjieriences  something  akin  to  divine  joy.  Thus 
the  cultivation  of  art  may  be  "for  humanity's  sake — to  make  humanity  God- 
like." 

Hannah  Johnson  Carter,  of  New  York :  In  contemplating  the  progress 
of  art- workmanship  in  all  nations,  we  read  the  language  of  the  ])eople;  the 
descent  from  the  moral  and  ideal  Is  shown  at  once  in  the  art  of  a  nation,  and 
the  decadence  of  art  is  the  visible  expression  of  the  loss  of  high  moral  sense 
and  purpose.  When  art  is  pen'erted,  the  ver}'  jyower  which  might  elevate 
becomes  a  force  to  degrade  and  demoralize.  It  was  against  the  Greek  law 
that  art  should  be  i)ersonal,  and  the  downfall  of  Gi-eek  art  began  when  this 
law  was  broken.  Art  remains  liigh  and  pure  just  so  long  as  the  highest  ideal 
is  aimed  at,  and  the  effort  is  to  expi'css  noble  aims  and  aspirations.  French 
art  is  at  tliis  time  most  wonderful  in  technique,  and  sentiment  is  often  sacri- 
ficed or  perverted  to  gain  eftect.  IVIeissonier  devoted  his  genius  to  the  p<ir- 
trayal  of  tlie  glories  of  war,  and  to  i>erpetuate  the  fame  of  Nai)oleon.  (Jerome 
depicted  scenes  of  revelry  and  sensuous  l>eauty.  It  i-emained  for  jMillais  to 
break  away  from  this  false  condition  of  things ;  to  restoR*  the  spirit  of  high 
ins])iration  to  his  canvas,  and  to  transfigure  the  conmiouplacc  life  of  the  peas- 
ant into  the  symbol  of  duty  nobly  iwrformed,  the  soul  uplifted  from  petty  c^ire 
by  religious  faith. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  after  Leonardo,  Fra  Angelico,  Tintoretto,  and  others 
whose  motives  were  high  and  pure,  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  declined  when 
the  true  religious  enthusiasm  abated,  and  art  and  architecture  in  the  latter 
davs  of  the  Renaissance  became  burdened  with  tlie  love  of  show  and  noveltv, 
\Yhich  resulted  absolutely  in  the  death  of  all  elevated  sentiments  in  the  art- 
expressicm  of  the  i>eople,  and  politically  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution. 
In  England,  the  florid  gorgeousness  of  palace  and  church,  with  their  redun- 
dancy of  ornament,  were  swept  aside  by  the  Reformation,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  princii)les  of  beauty  were  flung  away  as  allurements  of  the  evil  one. 

We  arc  learning  l^etter  in  these  later  days ;  the  severity  of  the  Puritan 
fathers  has  been  temi)ered  into  tolerance ;  indeed,  w^e  are  feeling  after  beauty 
in  this  country,  not  only  in  our  architecture,  but  also  our  general  surround- 
ings. The  revival  in  the  18th  century  in  this  country,  as  in  the  16th  in  Eng- 
land, went  back  to  Rome  or  Greece,  and  we  see  in  the  homes,  the  public 
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buildiiigt«,  the  literature,  and  the  dress  of  the  j)et)ple  of  colonial  times,  a  dis- 
tinct effort  toward  the  repnxluction  of  chu^sic  thought^  customs,  and  surround- 
ings, as  the  only  things  worthy  of  attainment.  This  could  not  last ;  we  must 
be  what  we  grow  to  be,  not  what  we  assume.  We  have  at  this  time  in  this 
country  the  representatives  of  all  countries,  a  i)eople  with  varied  traditions 
and  tendencies,  and  let  us  be  optimistic  enough  to  l)elieve  that  the  love  of 
beauty  is  in  the  human  heart  everywhere  and  under  all  conditions.  A  glass 
bead,  or  a  bit  of  colore<l  paper,  may  stand  in  the  one  case  as  eipially  beautiful 
with  the  exquisitely  nKnleletl  statue,  or  the  architectural  triumph  of  a  master. 

History  tells  us  that  a  country  is  in  danger  when  most  prosi>erou8,  and 
when  class  distinctions  are  most  strongly  markeil ;  when  love  of  display  and 
ojitentatious  wealth,  the  lack  of  aim  and  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  favored 
few,  nmses  the  evil  in  their  souls,  or  by  their  indifference  to  human  suffering 
stirs  the  menace  of  that  class  who  see  and  feel  onlv  too  keenlv  the  miserv  of 
their  lives  and  the  contrast  with  these  others.  This  is  the  condition  of  things 
in  our  great  cities.  What  cim  we  do  to  raise  the  moral  sense,  to  rouse  the 
low  from  the  fatal  toqx)r  of  accepted  poverty  and  miser}',  or  turn  aside  and 
ap))ease  their  wrath  at  the  conditions  which,  unaided,  they  are  unable  to 
change  ?  We  have  tried  pushing  the  lever  of  charity  under  them,  and  it  has 
faile<l;  it  holds  them  up  just  so  long  as  it  is  there,  but  if  removed,  they  sink 
back  lower  than  ever  l)efore.  The  uplifting  must  come  from  a  source  within  — 
the  awakened  desire  for  better  things.  It  was  a  significant  motto  upon  a 
banner  seen  in  a  recent  procession  of  workingmen  in  Xew  Jersey :  "  We  want 
not  philanthn)py,  but  justice."  What  shall  we  think  also  of  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  i)eople  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York  City,  when  the  matter  for  consider- 
ation was  the  thousands  of  children  in  the  streets  of  New  York  for  whom  no 
schiM)ls  are  provided  ?  And  yet  lof)k  at  the  money  scjuanderefl  in  high  places  — 
"  Water,  water  ever^'^vhere,  and  not  a  dn)p  to  drink." 

The  kindergarten  has  begun  the  noble  work  of  n»generation  by  acting  on 
the  supi)osition  that  all  things  are  j)ossible  if  we  start  with  the  children,  and 
the  amount  of  gooil  that  has  gone  into  wretched  homes  from  this  source 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  training  to  self-dei)endence,  self-control,  and 
unselfishness  begins  in  the  kindergarten,  and  we  may  continue  it  beyond  if 
we  build  on  the  same  gnnin<l.  The  love  of  l)eauty  must  be  encouraged 
whether  it  Ik;  in  the  direct  line  of  art-training,  or  the  love  of  lxM)ks  and  reeling, 
music,  science,  or  any  department  of  education  which  elevates  and  iiLspires ; 
but  we,  as  art  sj)ecialists,  must  always  struggle  with  nnich  against  us,  if  we 
do  not  have  the  encouragement  and  su})j)ort  of  not  only  the  prominent  edu- 
cat<»rs  of  the  countr}',  but  also  the  regular  teachers.  Indeed,  the  j)resent 
growth  in  this  subject  is  largely  due  to  the  coojKTation  of  the  gnide  teacher. 

Drawing  is  no  longer  looked  upon  in  the  l)est  sections  of  our  country  as  a 
su{)erfiuous  accomplishment  to  be  allowed  or  t(>lerated  if  time  can  Ix^  found 
to  give  to  it,  and  the  first  study  to  \w.  set  a<ide  when  ()ther  subjects  press  hard. 
Form-study  and  drawing  takes  its  place  where  it  should,  as  an  imiK)rtant  e<lu- 
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cational  factor.  There  Ls  no  royal  road  to  excellence,  for  there  must  be  hard 
work  and  the  dnidger)'  6f  constant  effort  and  practice  in  the  same  way  as 
with  music. 

The  ideal  nuist  be  kept  before  the  child,  and  artistic  quality  recognized  as 
necessary  to  be  obtained  though  the  growth  must  needs  be  slow.  People  with 
little  practical  knowledge  of  this  subject  are  often  carried  away  with  the  re- 
markable perfonnances  sometimes  executed  by  the  teachers  upon  the  black- 
board. An  ex[Xirt  knows  at  a  glance  that  this  work,  however  painfully  and 
faitlifully  done,  is  out  of  drawing,  or  glaring  and  unpleasant  in  color.  The 
teachers  sav,  "  But  the  children  like  it."  Undoubtedly ;  so  do  thev  like  fire- 
works,  the  circus,  or  an}i:hing  involving  sensation.  AVhy  not  present  some- 
thing simple  and  true,  or,  better  still,  encourage  the  children  to  see  and  do  for 
themselves?  In  all  our  largo  cities  —  and  indeed  our  small  ones — the  power 
of  carrying  to  good  results  the  moral  uplifting  of  the  children,  whether  through 
art  or  in  other  scliool  studies,  is  greatly  with  the  regular  teacher.  The  spe- 
cial instructor  may  help  and  encourage,  but  she  to<3  needs  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  regular  teacher,  who  knows  them  individually,  and  in  many  cases 
stands  as  the  highest  ideal  of  beauty  and  goodness  in  the  child's  mind.  Hon- 
est endeavor  encouraged  from  the  ver}-  first,  observation  leading  to  the  ex- 
pressed thought,  will,  I  apprehend,  elevate  the  art  sentiment  of  this  countrj^ 
through  its  children.  Technical  excellence  will  surely  come  if  we  work  in 
the  right  spirit  and  dircctitm,  and  all  pull  together.  AVhen  sincere  and  truth- 
ful efibrt  is  always  appreciated  and  demanded,  we  shall  see  that  art  may  l>e  a 
wonderful  force  in  uplifting  the  moral  tone  of  our  i)eo])le. 

Christine  Si'LLIVan,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  lady  who  has  so  ably  j)re- 
sented  '*The  Moral  Value  of  Art  Education,"  has  quoted  with  telling  effect, 
the  following:  "The  art  sense  is  an  illumination  and  an  exaltation  of  the 
mind." 

What  is  art  ?     I  would  sav  that  it  is  that  human  activity  which  seeks  to 
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give  sensible  expression  to  thought,  and  by  that  expi-ession  to  give  thought 
its  vital  force,  and  put  it  in  hunum  i*elation.  I  use  the  word  art  to  designate 
what  is  more  si)ecifically  termed  fine  art — being  opposed  to  the  useful  arts  or 
the  industrial  oi)erations  for  supplying  the  common  necessities  of  life.  A 
work  of  art  is  great  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  greatness  of  the  thought  or  feeling 
to  which  it  gives  expression,  and  its  meaning  is  revealed  to  the  observer  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  receptive  of  that  meaning. 

A  Xew-Zi*alander  gazing  on  Michael  Angelo's  Prophets  and  Sybils  in  the 
Sistine ChajHil,  could  sum  up  all  his  impressions  in  this  thought:  "Those  fig- 
ures are  uncomfortably  situated  on  that  ceiling."  And  I  venture  to  say  many 
of  our  compatriots  uiiglit  look  on  these  same  grandest  works  of  art  unmoved 
to  any  thought  or  expression  save  those  conventional  rhapsodies  suggested  by 
the  guide-book.  In  short,  nature  and  art  are  sj)eaking  to  us  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  understand.     They  bring  to  each  of  us  such  messages  from  the  in- 
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finite,  fn)m  the  unsounded  deei)8  of  life  as  we  by  our  nature  and  education 
are  fitted  to  receive. 

iSince  art  in  all  its  modes  is  but  a  means  of  expression,  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing in  other  minds  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  stirred  the  i)oet,  the 
painter,  or  the  musician,  we  cannot  expect  from  it  an  immediate  and  direct  in- 
fluence ujK>n  morals. 

We  claim  for  art  and  art  eflucation  a  moral  value  because,  as  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  the  tniths  of  nature  and  life,  art  ofters  almost  unlimited 
|M>ssibilities.  Not  didactically  does  she  impart  her  lessons.  She  impresses  by 
awakening  in  us  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  emotions  that  have  inspired 
the  musician,  the  sculptor,  the  poet,  or  tlie  painter. 

Dominated  by  these  impressions,  we  cease  to  live  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  our  4)wn  existence.  AVe  catch  glimpses  of  other  lives,  take  other  stand- 
|K>inti*,  see  other  horizons.  Sympathetically  we  live  the  lives  of  others,  l>ecom- 
ing  wider  in  our  experience,  knowledge,  conclusions.  It  is  the  mission  of  art 
to  inform  and  to  enlarge  our  natui'es  to  this  end. 

Shelley,  the  poet,  said:  "The  true  secret  of  morals  is  imagination."  And 
suivly  thb*  is  true,  for  how  can  we  be  just,  how  can  we  judge  fairly  and  fully 
unless  we  have  the  ])ower  to  go  outside  ourselves  and  imagine  the  virtues  and 
failings,  and  needs  of  others?  Unless  we  can  forefeel  results,  how  can  we 
fully  appreciate  the  real  imiwrtance  of  our  own  acts? 

Now  art  furnishes  the  means  .of  gaining  the  development,  the  culture  that 
enables  us  to  better  know  ourselves  and  others,  for  every  impression  that 
widens  our  range  of  feeling  widens  our  understanding  of  life. 

An  educational  course  that  does  not  })rovide  abundant  exercise  for  the 
moral  development,  is  certainly  defective.  The  fact  that  art  education  con- 
duces to  this  develoj)ment,  offers  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  introducing  it 
into  our  public-school  coui'se. 

The  inefficiency  of  mere  precept  to  })roduce  i>ermanent  effects  on  the  char- 
acter is  too  well  recognized  to  even  suggest  comment.  The  education  that  fits 
us  U>  obey  the  command,  "  Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  gives  the  best  basis  for 
morality;  which  ba^is  is  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others;  and  a  full  re- 
cognition of  their  rights  Ls  de|x?ndent  on  our  sympathetic  understanding  of 
their  lives. 

This  education  cannot  begin  too  early ;  and  the  question  most  iniiK>rtant  to 
us  is,  what  means  shall  we  of  the  public  schools  employ,  in  order  to  secure  to 
our  pupils  the  elements  of  this  culture? 

Everv  eff<)rt  to  feel,  in  picture,  song,  or  story,  the  full  meaning  it  was  de- 
signed to  express;  every  effort  to  give  expression  to  a  beautiful  or  noble 
thought;  every  recognition  of  the  beautiful  in  nature;  every  effort  to  realize 
in  sensible  form  the  imj)ressions  of  beauty  that  have  come  in  form,  soun<l,  or 
color  —  each  is  a  progressive  ste])  toward  the  goal.  Surely  this  culture  is  ix)3- 
.sible,  in  even  the  humblest  school. 

No  masterpieces  in  music,  j)ainting,  or  literature  aix^  necessary.     Indeed, 
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the  beautiful  of  the  highest  forms  of  art  might  appeal  to  the  children  in  vain, 
something  humbler  being  l)etter  fitted  to  meet  their  childish  needs*.  Their 
little  efforts  at  expressjion  may  be  in  themselves  utterly  worthless,  patlietically 
poor,  still  they  are  not  to  be  despised;  they  are  the  exj)ression  of  so  much  de- 
velo})ed  power.  A  sketch  in  cnidest  English  may  give  evidence  of  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  l)eauty  or  a  love  of  noble  deeds.  A  little  song  feelingly  sung,  or  a 
sim])le  design  intrinsically  worthless,  but  still  showing  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  curves  and  tlie  harmonious  arrangement  of  forms — each  is  an  ex- 
pression and  the  j)romise  of  a  further  growth  of  power. 

While  ministering  so  largely  to  the  moral  growth,  art-culture  has  a  value 
that  nuist  gain  tlie  ai>proval  of  the  most  pronounced  utilitarian.  It  enables 
the  artisan  to  introduce  into  his  work  the  artistic  element,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  value  of  his  labor.  A  nation  should  aim  to  excel  in  artistic  manufac- 
tures. They  are  the  source  of  great  weiilth,  and  demand  a  higlier  grade  of 
intelligence  in  the  workman.  And,  as  the  si>eaker  of  this  evening  has  so 
truly  stated,  the  development  of  material  resources,  industrial  and  artistic,  is 
the  great  force  of  a  nation,  and  the  education  of  this  nation  nmst  hegin  with 
it«  children  in  its  public  schools. 

JoHEPHiNE  C.  Locke,  Chicago:  Mahomet  said,  "If  he  had  only  two  loaves 
he  would  sell  one  and  buv  hyacinths,  for  therewith  he  should  feed  his  soul.'* 
As  a  result,  Saracenic  civilization  enriched  the  world  by  a  l^:acy  of  art  ut- 
terly unlike  any  other.     Even  the  arithmetic  vou  so  fondiv  love  Ls  an  inher- 
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itance  from  them.  One  cannot  read  the  ordinary  magazine  literatui'e  without 
recognizing  that  the  j>ractical  value  of  buying  hyacinths  is  now  being  driven 
home  to  the  American  conscience.  I  quote  from  a  recent  article:  "Romanti- 
cism and  Idealism  must  be  the  watchword  of  tlie  future,  in  art,  literature  and 
science,  in  business  and  social  life.  The  sturdy  character  of  the  soil  is  at  last 
making  itself  felt,  and  is  pushing  fr<.>m  its  st<K)l  the  tea-cup  realism  of  the  \a»t 
twenty-five  voars.'' 

Tolstoi  in  Russia,  Bjonisen  in  Norway,  preached  this  doctrine:  Not  the 
bare  actualities  of  life  as  it  is,  but  the  glories  of  life  as  it  might  l>e ;  not  the 
domination  of  fact,  but  of  right  feeling. 

The  cry  of  the  stage  is  for  Romanticism ;  the  er\'  of  literature  is  for  Ro- 
manticism; the  crv  of  science  is  for  Romanticism.     The  world  feels  the  same 
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want  it  has  always  felt.  It  wants  to  be  lifted  uj>,  to  be  insj)ired,  to  be  thrilled, 
and  be  shown  what  brave  things  human  nature  is  capable  of  at  its  best. 
Realists  are  all  unbelievers  —  unbelievers  in  CJod,  in  man,  or  in  both.  The 
Idealist  is  a  believer  in  God,  a  l)eliever  in  man,  and  a  believer  in  the  Divine 
justice  wherein  the  world  was  founded. 

Never  was  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  a<  gi*eat  as  it  is  now.  Men  are 
saying  everywhere  that  the  discovery  of  the  age  is  to  be  the  discovery  of 
man  to  himself.  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  believe  poet,  artist,  and  genius  to  be 
the  normal  man,  and  <lnidge  and  vagabond  the  abnormal.  I  Qiu\  no  other 
if  I  believe  in  Christ.     We  must  be  idealists  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  our  own 
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time  and  plat^e.  Selection,  Mij«s  Laughlin  says,  is  the  important  business  for 
us.  I  want  to  emphasize  it — selection,  selection,  selection.  That  we  should 
spend  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  the  best  days  of  life,  hour  in,  hour  out, 
on  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the  bare  bones  of  histon'  and 
geography,  is  pure  foolishness.  Do  ye  know  ye  are  angels  in  disguise  ?  Let  me 
entreat  of  you  to  find  your  wings.  AVhere  are  our  wings?  A  short  cut  must 
be  found.  Love,  and  not  reasoning  power  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law,  and 
love  is  the  basis  of  all  idealism,  so  the  selection  that  is  rooted  in  idealism 
must  he  rooted  in  love. 

Here  we  stand,  the  i)iling  up  of  all  ages  and  countries  flung  at  our  doors. 
TiXi  rapid  and  intense  is  American  life  to  digest  it  all ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
child  of  to-day  should  cancel  the  barbaric  period  of  life  in  a  tenth  of  the 
time  of  a  child  of  fifty  years  ago.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  architects  of  our 
own  fortunes,  the  allurements  of  the  dollar,  are  fascinating  beyond  recall. 
It  remains  to  purify  the  thirst  after  gold  into  a  thirst  after  righteousness,  so 
that  men  shall  not  be  less  rich,  but  more  God-like. 

The  education  that  terminates  in  Jake  Sharps,  Ferdinand  Wards,  and 
Tammany,  you  agree  with  me,  is  a  great  failure.  I  proiX)se  (will  you  second 
me  ?)  that  we  sell  one  loaf  and  buy  some  hyacinths  for  the  children. 

Mary  Dana  Hickh,  Bost<m :  One  of  the  notes  that  rings  most  clearly  from 
Miss  Laughlin's  paper  is  this :  AVorks  of  art  are  materially  things  of  skill  — 
spiritually  they  are  interpreters  of  the  mind. 

In  a  work  of  true  art,  we  have,  then,  the  whole  man  exemplified  in  his  l>est 
a,«i)ect,  his  highest  skill  of  hand  use<l  to  express  his  highest  thought.  Art 
arises  from  the  need  man  has  to  act  and  express  himself.  The  end  of  man, 
as  Carlyle  says,  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought,  though  it  were  the  nf>blest. 
That  is  to  say,  the  noblest  thought  will  fail  of  iti*  effect  if  it  is  not  ultimated  in 
action  or  expression.  Now,  how  have  the  noblest  th(^ughts  of  the  world  l)een 
expressed?  This  is  a  ([uestion  most  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  I  i*ei)eat  it: 
How  have  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  world  been  expressed  ?  Through  art 
always — art  being  the  very  sublimation  of  noble  thought  —  whether  through 
the  grand  epics  of  the  ancients,  the  dramas  of  a  Shaks])eare,  the  cadenceil  verse 
of  a  Tennyson,  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  a  sublime  trilogy  of  Wagner,  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias  and  the  Periclean  age,  a  Venus  of  Milo,  a  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles ;  whether  in  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  a  Raphael,  the  Angelus  of  a 
Millet,  or  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  a  Bastien  1^  Page;  whether  in  the  calm  beauty 
of  a  Greek  Parthenon,  or  the  religious  aspiration  of  a  (iothic  cathedral.  These 
are  great  expressions  of  noble  thoughts.  Art,  then,  is  an  expression  of  tiie 
greatest  jxiwer  and  thought  of  man  in  the  noblest  way. 

What  must  art  education  then  be?  The  cultivation  of  the  power  to  know 
on  the  one  hand,  to  apj)reciate  and  to  enjoy  these  gix»at  expressions  of  noble 
thought  on  the  other  hand;  the  jxiwer  to  exj)ress  one's  own  highest  thoughts 
in  the  most  i)erfect  way.     Art  is  c<^)nstantly  an  aspiration,  and  the  purpose  of 
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true  art  education  must  be  development  and  elevation,  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  supix)se  that  Ijecause  the  greatest 
AVorks  of  art  are  the  culmination  of  all  attainments,  that  art  education  should 
be  left  to  supplement  other  educiit ion — that  it  should  he  an  api)endage  to 
education.  It  should  rather  l)egin,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  first  education 
of  the  child ;  should  grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  hw  strength. 
And  in  its  outset  its  foundation  should  be  truth  and  the  ideal.  Therefore,  we 
should  l)ogin  as  in  the  kindergarten,  with  the  ideal.  The  study  of  form  being 
the  first  ste[),  the  type  form  must  come  first — the  perfect  sphere,  the  perfect 
cube,  jKirfect  form.  Tlie  j^ei-fcct  type  form  is  a  tnith  of  form  and  a  form  of 
truth.  Tlie  j^erfect  tyjie  fonn  is  also  a  form  of  l)eauty.  So  frimi  the  ver}' 
first,  through  all  art  education,  tnith  and  beauty  nuist  go  hand  in  hand.  Even' 
step  should  lead  to  something  higher.  Can  you  imagine  any  work  of  art  that 
does  not  tell  the  truth  to  have  anv  value  ?  So  tell  the  truth  in  all  art-work 
from  the  beginning.  But  do  not  mistake  exact  imitation  coh>r  for  the  truth. 
If  you  can  manijmlate  the  clay  into  an  olyect,  an  apple  or  a  lemon,  that  the 
obser\'er  leanis.  Do  not  aim,  then,  for  imitation  to  deceive:  aim  for  such  in- 
terpi'ctation  of  nature  as  will  lead  the  one  who  looks  to  see  still  more  than 
ever,  the  life,  the  growtli,  the  beauty  of  life. 

Do  not  forget  beauty  from  the  first.  Manual  training  will  not  fulfill  its 
great  mission  of  development  unless  it  carry  with  it  the  set^king  for  beauty,  as 
well  as  observation,  honestv,  and  skill. 

As  I  cl(»se,  I  wish  that  I  might  ])ring  close  to  you  the  words  of  two  great 
leaders.  Fii*st  the  serenity  of  Plato,  the  ancient  Greek;  now  the  more  impas- 
sioned words  of  our  modern  interpreter  and  aix)stle  of  art,  Ruskin : 

"And  now.  in  writing  beneath  the  cloudless  peace  of  tlie  snows  of  Chamouni,  what 
must  be  the  really  final  words  of  the  book  which  their  beauty  inspired  and  their 
strength  guided.  I  am  able,  with  yet  happier  and  calmer  heart  than  heretofore,  to 
enforce  its  simplest  assurance  of  faith,  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  beautiful  leads 
on.  and  is  the  first  step,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  things  which  are  lovely  and  of  good 
report;  and  that  the  laws,  the  life,  and  the  joy  of  beauty  in  the  material  word  of  God 
are  as  eternal  and  sacred  parts  of  His  creation  as  in  the  world  of  spirits,  virtue;  and 
in  the  world  of  angels,  praise." 
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"  Keep  me,  my  God,  for  my  l)oat  Lj!  so  small  and  the  oecaii  Is  so  wide." 
With  this  prayer  I  come  Iwfore  you,  honored  comrades  in  the  holy  cause  of 
human  weal.  The  truth  I  would  present  is  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  old  as 
time.  Only  by  Grod's  helj)  can  my  iXK)r  li})s  utter  a  word  in  i)resence  of  a  theme 
80  sacred  and  an  audience  so  much  i-evered.  Ever}-  brain  is  like  an  open  furrow, 
ever}'  word  a  seed  dropi)ed  in.  God  grant  that  I  may  si)eak  His  truth,  and 
that  alone.  I  am  to  speak  to  you  about  the  sanctity  of  home,  and  yet  the 
great  majority  here  present  have  not  formed  homes  of  their  own.  But  you 
and  I  are  just  as  loyal  to  the  lM)me  idea  as  if  we  had,  l)ecause  we  all  belong 
to  that  greatest  and  holiest  of  guilds  "the  human  family.''  AVe  recognize  it 
a«i  a  foundation  truth  that  the  chief  comer-stone  of  the  State  l<  the  hearth- 
stone. We  know  right  well  that  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  two  natures,  out 
of  a  thousand  million,  for  each  other  is  the  strongest,  though  one  of  the  most 
unnoticed  proofs  of  a  beneficent  Creator.  It  is  the  fairest,  sweetest  rose  of 
time,  whose  petals  and  whose  |x>i'fume  expand  so  far  that  we  arc  all  in- 
closed and  sheltered  in  their  tenderness  and  l)eautv.  For  folded  in  its  heai-t 
we  find  the  germ  of  every  home,  of  those  beatitudes  —  fatherh(M)d  and  mother- 
hood, the  brotherly  and  8b*terly  afifection,  the  passion  of  the  i)atri(>t,  the  calm 
and  .steadfast  love  of  the  philanthro})ist.  For  the  faithfulness  of  two,  each  to 
the  other,  alone  makes  jK)ssible  the  true  home,  the  pure  church,  the  righteous 
nation,  the  great  kind  l)rotherh(M)d  of  man.  The  inmost  instincts  of  each 
human  spirit  must  cr}'  out  to  God : 

"Comfort  our  «oul8  with  love. 
Love  of  all  human  kind, 

Love  special,  close,  in  which  like  sheltered  dove 
Each  heart  its  own  safe  nest  may  find; 
And  love  that  turns  above  adoringly,  contented  to  resign 
All  loves  if  need  be,  for  the  love  divine.'* 

Marriage  is  not,  as  some  surface-thinkers  have  endeavored  to  make  out,  an 
epi.sKle  in  man's  life  and  an  event  in  woman's.  8up  your  fill  of  horrors  on 
the  daily  records  of  suicides  by  young  men  who  are  lovers,  of  sweethearts 
shot,  and  murdered  wives,  if  you  have  ever  fancied  marriage  to  be  the  un- 
ci jual  thing  that  such  phrasing  indicates.  Nay,  it  is  the  sum  of  earthly  weal 
or  woe  to  both.  Doubtless  there  arc  in  this  modern  land  and  age  almost  as 
manv  noble  men  unmaterl  because  thev  had  to  be,  as  there  aw  women.  Be- 
cause  of  a  memory  cherished,  an  enstrangement  unexj)hiined,  an  ideal  unn^al- 
ize<l,  a  duty  bravely  met,  many  of  the  best  men  living  go  their  way  through  life  . 
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alone.  Sometimes  I  tliink  that  of  tbe  two,  it  is  mjiii  who  loves'  home  h&il ; 
for  while  woman  is  hedged  into  it  by  a  thou.san<l  considerations  of  exiKnliency 
and  prejudice,  he, 

'*  With  all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose,- ' 

still  chooses  home  freely  and  rovallv  for  her  sake  who  is  to  him  the  world's 
supreme  attraction. 

The  past  ha.s  bec[ueathe<l  us  no  records  more  sublime  than  the  heart  histories 
of  Dant«,  of  Petrarch,  of  Michjiel  Angelo,  and  in  our  own  time,  of  Wa-^hing- 
ton  Irving,  Henry  Marty n,  and  others  whom  we  dare  not  name.  It  was  a 
chief  among  our  own  poets  w^ho  said : 

"I  look  upon  the  stormy  wild  — 
I  have  no  wife,  I  have  no  child; 
For  me  there  gleams  no  household  hearth    - 
I've  none  to  love  me  on  the  earth." 

AVe  know  that  "he  w^ho  w^rote  home's  sweetest  s<mg  neer  had  one  of  his 
own,"  and  our  gracious  AVill  Carleton  sang  concerning  John  Howard  Payne: 

"  Sure  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled 
To  lands  beyond  the  azure  dome, 
With  arms  outstretched  God*s  angels  said, 
*  Welcome  to  Heaven's  home,  sweet  home.'" 

There  are  men  and  women — some  of  them  famous,  some  unknowii — the 
explanation  of  whose  uncompanioned  lives  may  l)e  found  in  the  principle  that 
underlies  those  memorable  words  a])plied  to  Washington:  "Heaven  left  him 
childless  that  a  nation  might  call  him  father." 

In  such  considerations  as  I  have  here  urged,  and  in  this  no]>lest  side  of 
human  nature,  a  const^mt  factor  alwavs  to  be  counted  on,  I  found  niv  faith  in 
the  res[)onse  of  the  people  to  the  work  of  pn)moting  social  jnirity.  "Sweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune,"  now  fill  the  air  with  minor  cmlenc^es,  often,  alas ! 
with  discords  that  are  heart-breaks,  but  all  the  same  they  are  "sweet  l)ells," 
and  shall  chime  the  gladdest  music  heaven  hib*  heard,  "Some  sweet  day,  by 
and  by.''  This  gentle  age  into  which  we  have  ha[)pily  been  bom,  is  attuning 
the  twain  whom  (iod  hath  made  for  such  great  d(*stiny,  to  higher  harmonies 
than  any  other  age  ha<  known,  by  a  reform  in  the  denaturalizing  methods  of 
a  civilization  largely  l)ased  on  force,  by  which  the  l)()y  and  girl  have  been 
sedulously  trained  apart.  They  are  now  being  set  side  by  side  in  school,  in 
church,  in  government,  even  a<  God  sets  male  and  female  everywhere  si<le  l>y 
side  throughout  His  realm  of  law,  and  ha^  declared  them  one  throughout  His 
realm  of  grace.  Meanwhile,  the  conquest,  through  invention  of  matter  by 
mind,  lifts  woman  from  the  unnatural  subjugation  of  the  age  of  force.  In 
the  presence  of  a  Corliss  engine,  which  she  could  guide  iis  well  a<  he,  but 
which  is  an  ecpial  mystery  to  them  both,  men  and  women  leani  that  they  are 
fast  e<|ualizing  on  the  plane  of  matter,  as  a  prediction  of  their  ccmfessed 
equalization  u]M»n  the  ])lanes  of  mind  and  of  morality. 

We  are  beginning  to  train  those  with  each  other  who  were  formed  for  each 
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other,  and  the  Aineriean  home,  with  its  Christian  method  of  a  two-fold  head- 
ship, based  on  laws  natural  and  divine,  is  steadily  renting  out  all  that  remains 
of  the  me<liieval  c^mtinental  and  harem  philoso])hie8  e^)neeming  this  greatest 
j>roblem  of  all  time.  The  true  relations  of  that  complex  l)eing  whom  God 
cn^ateil  by  uttering  the  mystic  thought  that  had  in  it  the  potency  of  Paradise, 
"In  our  own  image  let  us  make  man,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  all 
the  earth,"  will  ere  long  ])e  ascertained  l)y  means  of  the  new  correlation  and 
attuning,  each  to  the  other,  of  a  more  complete  humanity  upon  the  Christ-like 
ba»»is  that  "there  shall  lie  no  more  curse."  The  temperance  reform  is  this 
correlation's  necessarv  and  true  forerunner,  for  while  the  race-brain  is  bewil- 
dertHl  it  cannot  be  thought  out.  The  lab<ir  reform  is  another  part,  for  only 
under  coo])eration  cun  material  conditions  be  adjust erl  to  anon-combatant  state 
of  society,  and  every  yoke  lifted  from  the  laboring  man  lifts  one  still  heavier 
from  the  woman  at  his  side.  The  equal-suffrage  movement  is  another  j)art, 
for  a  government  organized  and  conducted  by  one-half  the  human  unit,  a  gov- 
enmient  of  the  minoritv,  bv  the  minoritv,  for  the  minoritv,  nuist  alwavs  bear 
unecjually  ujion  the  whole.  •  The  social-purity  movement  could  only  come 
after  its  hemlds,  the  three  other  reforms  I  have  mentioned,  were  well  under 
way,  l>ecaus€  alcoholized  brains  would  not  tolerate  its  expression ;  women  who 
had  ni>t  learned  to  work  would  lack  the  individuality  and  intrepidity  requireil 
to  orgjinize  it,  and  women  j3er[)etually  to  be  disfranchised  could  not  hope  to 
»ee  its  final  purjKises  wrought  out  in  law.  But  back  of  all  were  the  father  and 
mother  of  all  reforms — Christianitv  and  Education — to  blaze  the  way  for  all 
these  later  comers. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  Is  doing  no  work  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  reconstructing  the  ideal  of  womanh(X)d.  The  sculptor 
Hart  told  me,  when  I  visited  his  studio  in  Florence  many  years  ago,  that  he 
was  investing  his  life  to  work  into  marble  a  few  feminine  tyjies  which  should 
"exj)ress,  unblamed,"  the  twentieth  century's  womanhood.  The  Venus  de 
Medici,  with  its  small  head  and  button-hole  eyelids  matched  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  women  well,  he  thought,  but  America  was  slowly  evolving  another 
and  a  loftier  type.  His  statue,  named  by  him  "  Woman  Triumphant,"  and 
purchased  by  patriotic  ladies  of  his  native  State,  Kentucky,  adonis  the  city 
hall  at  Lexington,  and  shows 

"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good. 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
And  yet  a  spirit  pure  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angelV  light." 

She  is  the  embodiment  of  what  shall  be.  In  an  age  of  force,  woman's 
greatest  grace  was  to  cling;  in  this  age  of  peace  she  doesn't  cling  much,  but  is 
ever}'  bit  as  tender  and  as  sweet  as  if  she  did.  She  has  strength  and  indi- 
viduality, a  gentle  seriousness ;  there  is  more  of  the  sisterly,  less  of  the  sy i-en 
—  more  of  the  duchess,  and  less  of  the  doll.     Woman  is  becoming  what  God 
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meant  her  to  be,  aiid  Christ's  gosi>el  necessitates  her  being,  the  companion  and 
counselor,  not  the  incumbrance  and  tov  of  man. 

To  meet  this  new  creation,  how  grandly  men  themselves  are  growing;  how 
considerate  and  brotherly,  how  j)ure  in  word  and  deed !  The  world  has  never 
yet  known  half  the  aptitude  of  character  and  life  to  which  men  will  attain 
when  they  and  women  live  in  the  same  world.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
they  shall  be,  or  we  either,  for  that  matter ;  but  in  many  a  home  presided  over 
by  a  temperance  voter  and  a  Red-Ribbon  worker,  I  have  thought  the  heavenly 
vision  was  really  coming  down  to  terra  firma.  With  all  my  heart  I  believe, 
as  do  the  best  men  of  the  nation,  that  woman  will  bless  and  brighten  every 
place  she  enters,  and  that  she  will  enter  ever}'  place  on  the  round  earth.  Its 
welcome  of  her  presence  and  her  power  will  be  the  final  test  of  any  institu- 
tion's fitness  to  survive.  Happily  for  us,  ever}'  other  genuine  reform  helps 
to  push  forward  the  white  car  of  social  purity.  The  great  peace  movement, 
seeking  as  its  final  outcome  a  court  of  international  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  war,  promises  more  momentum  to  our  home  cause  than  almost  any  other. 
For  as  the  chief  conier-stone  of  the  peaceful  state  is  the  hearthstone,  so  the 
chief  pulverizer  of  that  corner-stone  Is  war. 

An  organized  and  systematic  work  for  the  promotion  of  social  purity  was 
undertaken  in  1885  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Under 
the  three  subdivisions  of  preventive,  reformatory,  and  legal  work,  this  society 
has  gone  steadily  forward  until  the  White-Cross  pledge,  appealing  to  the 
chivalry  of  men,  has  grown  familiar  in  thousands  of  homes,  and  the  White- 
Shield  pledge,  appealing  to  the  chivalr}'  of  women,  is  following  fast  afler  the 
first. 

The  personal  habits  of  men  and  women  must  reach  the  same  high  level. 
On  a  low  plane  and  for  selfish  ends,  primeval  and  mediaeval  man  wrought  out, 
with  fiercest  cruelty,  virtue  as  the  only  tolerated  estate  of  the  other  half  of 
the  human  race.  On  a  high  j)lane,  Christianity,  working  through  modem 
womanhood,  shall  yet  make  virtue  the  only  tolerated  estate  of  the  other  half 
of  the  human  race  —  and  may  heaven  si>eed  that  day !  A  woman  knows  that 
she  must  walk  the  straight  line  of  a  true  life  or  men  will  look  upon  her  with 
disdain.  A  man  needs,  for  his  (jwn  best  good,  to  find  that  in  the  eyes  of 
women  just  the  same  is  true  of  him.  Evennore  be  it  remembered,  this  earnest 
eflbrt  to  bring  in  the  day  of  "sweeter  manners,  purer  laws,"  is  as  much  in  a 
man's  interest  as  our  own.  Why  are  the  laws  so  shamelessly  unequal  now? 
AVhy  do  they  bear  so  heavily  upon  the  weaker,  making  the  punishment  for 
stealing  away  a  woman's  honor  no  greater  than  that  for  stealing  a  silk  gown; 
purloining  her  character  at  a  smaller  penalty  than  the  picking  of  a  pocket 
would  incur?  AVhy  is  the  age  of  protection  or  consent  but  ten  years  in 
twenty  States,  and  in  one  only  seven  years?  AVho  would  have  supposed, 
when  man's  great  physical  strength  is  considered,  he  would  have  fixed  upon 
an  age  so  tender,  and  declared  that  if  a  child  had  reached  it  she  should  be  held 
equally  accountable  with  her  doughty  assailant  for  a  crime  in  which  he  was 
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the  aggressor  ?  And  who  would  not  suppose  that  the  man  who  had  l3een  false 
to  one  woman  would  be  socially  ostracized  by  all  the  rest  of  womankind  ? 
What  will  explain  the  cnielty  of  men  and  the  heartlessness  of  women  in  this 
overmastering  issue  of  womanhood's  protection  and  manhood's  loyalty  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  AVomen  became,  in  barbarous  ages,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  stronger.  Besides,  what  suits  one  age  becomes  a  hindrance  to  the 
next,  and  as  Christianity  went  on  individualizing  woman,  uplifting  her  to 
higher  levels  of  education  and  hence  of  powder,  the  very  laws  which  good 
men  in  the  past  had  meant  for  her  protection  became  to  her  a  snare  and  dan- 
ger. But,  while  all  this  heritage  of  a  less-developed  past  has  wrought  such 
anguish  and  injustice  upon  woman  as  she  is  to-day,  it  has  been  even  more 
harmful  to  man,  for  it  is  always  worse  for  character  to  be  sinning  than  to  be 
sinned  against.  Our  laws  and  social  customs  make  it  too  easy  for  men  to  do 
wrong.  They  are  not  suflSciently  protected  by  the  strong  hand  of  j)enalty, 
from  themselves,  from  the  sins  that  do  most  easily  beset  them,  and  from  the 
mad  temptations  that  clutch  at  them  on  every  side.  Suppose  the  outragers  of 
w*omen,  whose  unutterable  abominations  crowd  the  criminal  columns  of  our 
newspai)ers  each  day,  knew  that  life-long  imprisonment  might  be  the  j)enalty, 
would  not  the  list  of  their  victims  rapidly  diminish  ?  The  AVoman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  has  taken  up  this  sacred  cause  of  protection  for  the 
home,  and  we  shall  never  cease  our  efforts  until  women  have  all  the  help  that 
law  can  furnish  them  throughout  America,  We  ask  for  heavier  ])enalties, 
and  that  the  age  of  consent  be  raised  to  eighteen  years ;  we  ask  for  the  total 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  is  leagued  with  every  crime  that  Is  per- 
jjetrated  against  the  physically  weaker  sex,  and  we  ask  for  the  ballot,  that  law 
and  law-maker  may  be  directly  influenced  by  our  instincts  of  .self-protection 
and  home-protection. 

We  hear  much  of  physical  culture  for  boys,  but  it  is  girls  that  need  this 
most.  We  hear  much  of  manual-training  schools,  to  furnish  every  boy  at 
school  with  a  bread-winning  weapon ;  but,  in  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls 
alike,  girls  need  this  most.  The  following  j^etition  has  been  circulated,  and 
its  plea,  already  partially  responded  to  in  several  States,  has  been  nobly  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  United  States  Congress : 

'•The  increaBing  and  alarming  frequency  of  assaults  upon  women,  and  the  frightful 
indignities  to  which  even  little  girls  are  subject,  have  become  the  shame  of  our 
boasted  civilization.  A  study  of  the  statutes  has  revealed  their  utter  failure  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that  newly-awakened  public  sentiment  which  requires  better  legal 
protection  for  womanhood  and  girlhood.  Therefore  we  do  most  earnestly  appeal  to 
you  to  enact  such  statutes  as  shall  provide  for  the  adequate  punishment  of  crimes 
against  women  and  girls.** 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  working  for  ourselves  alone  in  this  great 
cause  of  social  purity.  As  an  impartial  fiiend  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
both  its  fractions,  man  and  woman,  I,  for  one,  am  not  more  in  earnest  for 
this  great  advance  because  of  the  good  it  brings  to  the  gentler  than  because 
of  the  blessing  that  it  prophesies  for  the  stronger  sex.     I  have  long  believed 
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that  when  tliat  greatest  of  all  questions,  the  question  of  a  life-companionship, 
shall  l)e  decided  on  its  merits,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  complicated  with  the 
other  questions,  "Did  she  get  a  good  home?"  "Is  he  a  generous  provider?" 
"Will  she  have  i)lentv  of  monev?"  then  will  come  the  first  fair  chance  ever 
enjoye<l  by  young  manhood  for  the  building-up  of  genuine  character  and  con- 
duct. For  it  is  an  immense  temptation  to  the  "sowing  of  wild  oats,"  when 
the  average  youth  knows  that  the  smiles  he  covets  most  will  be  his  all  the 
same,  no  matter  whether  he  smokes,  swears,  drinks  beer  and  lends  an  impure 
life,  or  not.  The  knowledge  on  his  part  that  the  girls  of  his  village  or  "set " 
have  no  way  out  of  dei)endence,  reproach, or  oddity,  except  to  say  "yes"  when 
he  chooses  to  "  projwse  "  ;  that  they  dare  not  frown  on  hLs  lower  mode  of  life ; 
that  the  world  is  indeed  all  l)efore  him  where  to  ch<x>se;  that  not  one  girl  in 
one  hundred  is  endowe^l  with  the  talent  and  pluck  that  make  her  indeiiend- 
ent  of  him  and  his  ilk — all  this  gives  him  a  sense  of  freedom  to  do  wrong, 
which,  added  to  inherited  appetite  and  outward  temptation,  is  impelling  to 
ruin  the  youth  of  our  day  with  a  force  strong  as  gra\4tation  and  relentless  as 
fate.  Beside  all  this,  the  utterly  false  sense  of  his  own  value  and  importance 
which  "Young  America"  acquires  from  seenig  the  sweetest  and  most  attract- 
ive beings  on  earth  thus  virtually  subject  to  him,  often  develops  a  lordliness 
of  manner  which  is  ridiculous  to  contemplate  in  boys  who  otherwise  would  l>e 
modest,  sensible  and  brotherlv  vouni?  fellows  such  as  we  are  most  of  all  likelv 
to  find  in  coeducational  schools,  where  girls  take  their  full  share  of  prizes, 
and  where  many  young  women  have  in  mind  a  European  trij)  with  some  girl 
friend,  or  mayha[)  "  a  cai*eer." 

Multiplied  forces  in  law  and  gosi)el  are  to-<lay  conspiring  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  our  young  men  from  the  snares  of  the  present  artificial  environment 
and  estimate  of  their  own  value;  but  the  elevation  of  their  sisters  to  the  plane 
of  |)erfect  financial  and  legal  independence,  from  which  the  girls  can  dictate 
the  ocjuitable  terms,  "  You  nuist  be  as  pure  and  true  as  you  require  me  to  be, 
ere  I  give  you  my  hand,"  is  the  l)rightest  hojx?  that  gleams  in  the  sky  of 
modern  civilization  for  our  brothers ;  and  the  greater  freedom  of  women  to 
make  of  maniage  an  aftair  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  purse,  is  the  supreme 
result  of  Christianity,  up  to  this  hour. 

There  is  no  man  whom  women  honor  so  deeply  and  sincerely  as  the  man  of 
chaste  life ;  the  man  who  breasts  the  bufieting  of  temptation's  swelling  waves, 
like  some  strong  swinnner  in  his  agony,  and  makes  the  ix)rt  of  perfect  self- 
control.  Women  have  a  thousand  guaranties  and  safegimrds  for  their  purity 
of  life.  "Abandon  hoj^e,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  Ls  written  in  letters  of  fire 
for  them  abov^e  the  haunt  of  infamy,  while  men  may  come  and  go,  and  are 
yet  smilingly  received  in  the  most  elegant  homes.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  ac- 
cursed latitude,  how  many  men  are  pure  and  true ! 

It  is  said  that  when  darkness  settles  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  fishermen  are 
far  from  land,  their  wives  and  daughters,  just  before  putting  out  the  lights  in 
their  humble  cottages,  go  down  by  the  shore,  and,  in  their  clear,  sweet  voices, 
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vlng  the  first  linefi  of  the  Ave  Maria.  Then  they  listen  eagerly,  and  across 
the  sea  are  borne  to  them  the  deep  tones  of  those  they  love,  singing  the  strains 
that  follow,  "Orajpro  w^6w,"  and  thus  each  knows  that  with  the  other  all  is 
well.  I  often  think  that  from  the  home-life  of  the  Nation — from  its  moth- 
ers and  sisters,  daughters  and  sweethearts — there  sound  through  the  dark- 
ness of  this  transition  age  the  tender  notes  of  a  dearer  song,  whose  burden 
is  being  taken  up  and  echoed  back  to  us  from  those  far  out  amid  the  billows 
of  temptation,  and  its  sacred  words  are,  "  Home,  Sweet  Home ! "  God  grant 
that  deeper  and  stronger  may  grow  that  heavenly  chorus  from  men's  and  wo- 
men's lips  and  lives.  For  with  all  its  faults,  and  they  are  many,  I  believe  the 
present  marriage  system  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  past  Christianity,  and 
that  it  has  created  and  conserves  more  happy  homes  than  the  world  has  ever 
before  known.  Any  law  that  renders  less  binding  the  mutual,  life-long  loyalty 
of  one  man  and  woman  to  each  other,  which  is  the  central  idea  of  every  home, 
is  an  unmitigated  curse  to  that  home  and  to  humanity.  Around  this  union, 
which  alone  renders  possible  a  pure  society  and  a  permanent  State,  the  law 
should  build  its  utmost  safeguards;  and  upon  this  union  the  gospel  should 
pronounce  its  most  sacred  benedictions.  But,  while  I  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  I  believe  that  a  constant  evolution  is  going  forward  in  the  home, 
as  in  every  other  place,  and  that  we  may  have  but  dimly  dreamed  the  good  in 
store  for  those  whom  God  for  holiest  love  hath  made. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  most  that  even  Christianity  itself  could  do  at 
first,  though  it  is  the  strongest  force  ever  let  loose  upcm  the  })lanet,  was  to  sep- 
arate one  man  and  one  woman  from  the  crmimon  herd,  into  each  home,  tolling 
the  woman  to  remain  there  in  grateful  quietness,  while  the  man  st(X)d  at  the 
d(K>r  to  defend  its  sacred  shrine  with  fist  and  s{xjar,  to  insist  upon  its  rights  of 
property,  and  later  on,  to  represent  it  in  the  state.  Thus,  under  the  conditions  of 
a  civilization  crude  and  material,  grew  up  that  well-woni  maxim  of  the  common 
law,  "Husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  that  one  is  the  husband."  But  such 
supreme  power  as  this  brought  to  the  man  supreme  temptation.  By  the  laws 
of  mind  he  legislated  first  for  himself,  and  afterward  for  the  physically  weaker 
one  within  "his"  home.  Thefe^twie  couverte  is  not  a  character  appropriate  to 
our  peaoefiil,  home-like  communities,  although  she  may  have  l)een,  and  doubt- 
less was,  a  necessary  figure  in  the  days  when  women  were  safe  only  as  they 
were  shut  up  in  castles,  and  when  they  were  the  booty  chiefly  sought  in  war. 
To-day,  a  woman  may  circumnavigate  the  world  alone,  and  yet  be  unmolested. 
Our  marriage  laws  and  customs  are  changing  to  meet  these  new  conditions. 
It  will  not  do  to  give  the  husband  of  the  modern  woman  power  to  whi])  his 
wife,  "provided  the  stick  he  uses  is  not  larger  than  his  finger";  to  give  him 
the  right  to  will  away  her  unborn  child ;  to  have  control  over  her  pr()f)crty ;  to 
make  all  the  laws  under  which  she  is  to  live;  adjudicate  all  her  jKjnalties ;  try 
her  before  juries  of  men ;  conduct  her  to  prison  under  the  care  of  men  ;  cast 
the  ballot  for  her ;  and,  in  general,  hold  her  in  the  estate  of  a  perpetual  minor. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  the  modem  man  determine  the  age  of  "  consent,"  settle 
—11 
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the  penalties  that  men  shall  suffer  whose  indignities  and  outrages  upon  women 
are  worse  than  death,  and,  by  his  exclusive  power,  to  make  all  laws  and 
choose  all  officers,  judicial  and  executive,  thus  leaving  his  own  case  wholly  in 
his  own  hands.  To  continue  this  method  is  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for 
men  to  do  right,  and  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  do  wrong;  the  magnifi- 
cent possibilities  of  manly  character  are  best  prophesied  from  the  fact  that 
under  such  a  system  so  many  men  are  good  and  gracious.  My  theory  of  mar- 
riage, in  its  relation  to  society,  would  give  this  postulate:  Husband  and  mfe 
are  one,  and  that  one  is  —  husband  and  wufe.  I  believe  they  will  never  come 
to  the  heights  of  purity,  of  power,  and  j)eace,  for  which  they  were  designed  in 
Heaven,  until  this  Ixittor  law  prevails.  One  undivided  half  of  the  world  for 
husband  and  wife  equally ;  coeducati(m  to  mate  them  on  the  plane  of  mind ; 
equal  property  rights  to  make  her  God's  own  free  woman,  not  coerced  into 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  supi)ort,  nor  a  bond-slave  after  she  is  married,  who 
asks  her  master  for  the  price  of  a  pajx^r  of  pins,  and  gives  him  back  the 
change;  or,  if  she  be  a  petted  favorite,  who  owes  the  freedom  of  his  purse 
wholly  to  his  will,  and  never  to  her  right ;  woman  left  free  to  go  her  honored 
and  self-respecting  way  as  a  maiden  in  perpeUiOy  rather  than  marry  a  man 
whose  deterioration  thn)ugh  the  alcohol  and  nicotine  habits  is  a  deadly  men- 
ace to  herself  and  the  descendants  that  such  a  marriage  has  invoked — these 
are  the  outlooks  of  the  ftiture  that  shall  make  the  marriage  system,  never  a 
failure  since  it  became  monogjimous,  an  assured,  a  permanent,  a  paradisiacal 
success. 

These  things  are  thus  frankly  uttered  in  your  hearing  by  one  who  has 
reached  the  serene  heights  of  life's  meridian,  and  who  may  claim  the  preroga- 
tives pathetically  hinted  at  in  these  lines  from  I^ngfellow's  Evangeline: 

"Tlien  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  f?ray  o'er  her  forehead -- 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 
As  in  the  east  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morninj^." 

Goethe  said :  "  Tis  the  sunset  of  life  that  lendeth  me  mystical  lore,"  and 
in  these  days  following  my  fiftieth  year  I  feel  myself  to  be  in  heart  and  pur- 
pose like  an  elder  sister  to  the  average  member  of  my  audience.  Receive 
then  these  words,  uttered  in  love  and  kindness  by  one  who  has  gathered  two 
thousand  pu[)ils  around  her  in  the  schools,  and  who  l>elieves  that  the  teachers 
of  the  nation  can  do  more  for  its  homes  than  they  have  thought  by  inculcat- 
ing from  early  life  the  principles  of  equal  education,  equal  rights,  equal 
healthfulness  in  dress,  and  equal  jx)wer  in  government  for  the  two  factions, 
man  and  woman,  that  make  up  the  integer,  humanity.  Let  us  as  teachers 
take  our  text  from  the  New  Testament,  "There  is  neither  male  nor  female  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  train  the  young  ]XK)ple  in  our  Christian  laureate's  com- 
mentary, as  given  in  his  famous  lines : 

"Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth; 
Two  in  the  noisy  business  of  the  world; 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life, 
Two  plummets  dropped  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind.^' 
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The  White  Cross  in  education  broadens  out  to  my  thought  into  the  careful 
training  of  all  our  young  people  in  the  principles  I  have  herein  set  forth. 
Inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  on-coming  generation  broad,  generous  and 
noble  ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  men  and  women.  This  will  be  White- 
Cross  work  upon  the  highest  and  most  helpful  plane.  Young  ])eople  holding 
these  opinions  will  hardly  give  themselves  over  to  base  conduct,  or  a  worth- 
less career. 

The  twentieth  aimual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics shows  that  "in  the  employments  in  which  the  ver}'  lowest  wages  are  paid 
women  constitute  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  while  in  the  employments 
that  pay  $20  per  week  women  constitute  hardly  over  8  per  cent.  It  is  also 
brought  to  light  that  in  the  same  occupations,  standing  side  by  side  with  men, 
women  are  paid  less  wages  for  the  same  work,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  woman  twenty  years  old  or  over  is  made  to  work  for  the  same  wages 
as  a  boy  of  ten." 

What  a  leveling  dowTi  is  this !  What  a  premium  it  puts  upon  vice — giving 
men  more  money  to  pay  and  women  more  temptations  to  be  paid.  What  a 
cast-iron  argument  for  the  equal  suffrage  it  affords,  for  when  women  vote  they 
will  oblige  men  who  want  office  to  legislate  in  their  interest,  and  not  to  any 
sufficient  extent  before. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  public  school,  how  can  you 
better  build  up  the  chivalric  principles  of  the  White  Cross  than  by  training 
your  boys  for  a  crusade  against  this  savage  injustice  toward  the  world's  work- 
ing women  ?  Twelve  days  ago  I  spoke  before  the  International  Sunday  School 
Convention  in  Pittsburgh,  pleading  for  four  temperance  lessons  a  year  as  the 
nunimum  of  Christian  instruction  in  favor  of  pure  habits.  They  gave  us  two 
Sundays  fixed  and  two  optional,  removed  the  lessons  from  competition  with 
review  Sunday,  urged  Sunday-school  magazines  to  give  to  teachers  a  careful 
study  of  the  temperance  lesson,  and  teachers  to  teach  temperance  ever}'  Sun- 
day so  far  as  possible.  As  I  went  to  that  noble  army  of  workers  with  cour- 
age, so  do  I  come  to  you,  and  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  asked, 
for  the  more  direct  teaching  of  White-Cross  principles  as  a  personal  lesson  to 
each  pupil. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization  is  a  little  child — of  all  the  "original 
packages"  on  earth  the  most  original — one  never  to  be  declared  contraband 
in  any  commonwealth,  no  matter  what  else  may  be  ])rohibited.  And  my  con- 
tention Is  that  the  true  teacher's  office  is  to  explain  that  little  child  to  himself, 
and  afterward  go  far  as  may  be  to  explain  the  universe  to  him.  I  know  we 
have  reversed  the  process — beginning  at  the  circumference  rather  than  at  the 
center,  putting  the  macrocosm  before  the  microcosm.  But  I  believe  the  first 
object  of  the  teacher  is  to  orient  the  pupil  concerning  "  Heart  within  and  God 
o'er  head,"  to  teach  him  the  divine  truth  on  which  is  based  his  physical  well- 
being.  For  as  words  are  the  carriages  in  which  thoughts  ride,  so  the  human 
body  is  the  soul's  chariot,  and  that  splendid  Phoebus,  the  human  soul,  becomes 
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a  dethroned  cliarioteer  unless  he  understands  his  vehicle.  Let  us  make  of 
him  a  Sir  Galahad,  whose  daily  life  shall  eloquently  say,  "My  strength  is  as  the 
strength  of  ten,  ])ecause  my  heart  is  pure."  For  though  man's  forehead  be 
lifted  toward  the  stai-s,  his  feet  are  planted  ujx)n  the  earth,  and  a  sound,  pure 
mind  must  have  a  pure,  sound  body  in  which  to  dwell. 

Tlie  Woman's  C.'hristian  TemfKirance  Union,  profoundly  impressed  with  thb 
truth,  haSy  under  the  skilled  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mar}'  H.  Hunt,  secured  laws 
in  all  but  eleven  States  requiring  specific  scientific  instruction  relative  to  the 
effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  \i\K>n  the  human  body,  and  has  emphasized 
the  imjwrtance  of  beginning  this  instruction  in  the  primary  grade.  The  Na- 
tional Educati<mal  Association  and  the  various  State  and  local  associations 
have  been  our  cliief  coadjutors  in  this  holy  fight  for  a  clear  brain.  You  are 
daily  helping  to  bring  the  arrest  of  thought  to  millions  of  memories  that  are 
like  "  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain " ;  working  it  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  youthful  character  that  science  is  on  the  side  of  temperance  reform ; 
that  each  child  should  enact  a  prohibitory'  law  for  one — that  one  himself;  de- 
clare that  law  constitutional  in  the  supreme  court  of  his  own  judgment  and 
enforce  it  by  the  executive  of  his  own  will,  worked,  as  I  believe  that  will  to 
be  in  ever}'thing  that  is  good  and  true,  by  the  blessed  will  of  Grod. 

Now  let  us  broaden  this  teaching  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  upon  the 
human  bodv  until  it  inc^ludes  all  those  wholesome  habitudes  essential  to  the 
physical  well-l)eing  and  moral  eilucation  of  the  child,  and  a  noble  chastity 
lies  at  the  ver}'  foundation  of  this  teaching.  As  it  cannot  be  less  desirable 
for  man  to  be  a  water-drinking  animal  than  for  ever}'  other  member  of  the 
miirhty  mammalia  so  to  ])e,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  great  law  of  continence  and 
cha^^titv,  unbroken  in  their  natural  estate  by  anv  of  the  h)wer  orders  of  warm- 
blooded  animals,  and  to  an  almost  universal  degree  unbroken  by  one-half  the 
human  race,  should  make  of  any  fraction  of  that  race  a  dubious  exception. 
It  is,  instead,  the  unnatural  license  of  centuries  that  now  takes  on  the  sem- 
blance of  a  law,  but  is  so  far  Inflow  the  standard  set  in  nature  that  it  mav 
well  have  been  the  origin  of  evil  and  foreiloom  of  humanity  to  sin.  A  white 
life  for  two  is  the  true  watchword  of  our  time;  it  is  the  moral  of  that  strange 
book,  Count  Tolstoi's  "Knuitzer  S(jnata" — a  book  that  has  stirred  the  public 
mind  more  than  any  ])ublication  since  Stead's  Pall  Mall  Gazette  disclosures. 
I  am  told  that  a  widely  circulated  volume  entitled  "Tokology,"  by  Dr.  Alice 
B.  Stockham,  whose  name  I  see  on  your  program,  suggested  to  Count  Tolstoi, 
as  he  declares,  the  theme  of  this  last  stor}-.  While  his  anti-marriage  theory 
will  not  be  accepted  by  his  readers,  there  is  one  sentence  in  this  great  author's 
re.cently  published  explanation  of  his  motive  in  writing  this  tragedy,  that  goes 
far  t4)ward  answering  the  popular  newspajxjr  charge  against  his  sanity.  He 
savs : 

"If  a  pupil  objects  to  drawing  a  straight  line  because  his  hand  is  weak  and  trem- 
ulous, shall  we  for  that  reason  set  him  a  crooked  line  rather  than  a  straight  one,  as 
his  model?" 
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And  so  he  sets  forth  the  ideal  of  a  life  like  that  led  bv  our  Lord,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  religion  in  the  body  sooneet  conducts  to  the  religion  of  the 
soul,  and  that  if  you  aim  at  the  sun  you  will  send  an  arrow  higher  than  any 
other  aim  can  carry  it. 

What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  "To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever." 
This  is  the  time-hon'ored  verdict  of  our  catechisms.  "What's  the  chief  end 
of  God  ? "  is  the  reverent  question  asked  by  us  modems,  and  the  revelation 
of  His  word  and  works  makes  answer:  "To  glorify  man  and  enjoy  him  for- 
ever." In  our  own  age  more  than  in  any  that  has  preceded  it  how  (iJod  is 
doing  this — through  science,  through  invention,  through  philanthropy.  To 
my  thought,  all  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  while  wholly  unsectarian, 
is  notably  religious.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  our  school?*  are  godless  while 
they  teach  health,  which  Ls  physical  holiness;  while  the  ever-present  burning 
Sinai  of  God's  "Thou  shalt,"  "Thou  shalt  not,"  sounds  its  decalogue  in  chil- 
dren's ears.  "  Thus  saith  nature,  thus  saith  reas<m,  thus  saith  the  law."  These 
clarion  voices  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  declaring  the  sacred  laws  written  in 
our  members,  never  resounded  in  so  many  ears  as  in  these  ver\'  days.  Some 
say  our  schools  are  "godless,"  but  we  teach  astronomy,  and  "the  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad."  We  teach  chemistr}',  which  is  God's  fine  handwriting; 
and  language,  the  universal  revelation  of  Ilis  indwelling  jxjwer.  The  whole 
curriculum,  to  one  who  sees  from  a  spiritual  plane,  palpitates  with  divinity. 
Personally  I  am  a  devout  l)eliever  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God's  will, 
and  always  taught  it  in  the  good  old  days  when  I  was  a  public-school  teaclier. 
But  now  that  is,  to  my  great  regret,  being  ruled  out  so  generally,  I  see  a 
blessed  compensation  in  the  development  of  science,  that  other  revelation, 
by  which,  while  the  Bible  goes  out  at  the  door  God  crowds  in  through  all  the 
windows,  and  shines  dow^n  into  this  stnmge  skylight  of  the  human  brain  more 
clearly  than  He  ever  did  l>efore.  Burely,  there  Is  no  need  for  our  schools  being 
godless,  and  no  sense  in  it.  Only  godless  men  and  women  can  make  them 
such  by  any  possibility.  What  did  Garfield  say?  "Put  Mark  Hopkins, 
president  of  Williams  College,  at  one  end  of  a  log  out  in  the  woods,  and  put 
me  at  the  other  end  as  I  was  when  a  bov,  and  behold  you  have  a  univorsitv  I " 

The  teacher  makes  the  school;  and  a  more  white-lived  class  of  (Christians  I 
have  never  known  than  our  public-school  teachers.  T^t  us,  then,  comrades 
and  friends,  since  we  cannot  realize  our  ideal  of  the  Word  of  ({od  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  idealize  our  reality  of  the  God  of  the  Word  in  these  schools,  and 
as  His  own  high  priests,  let  us  stand  u})  daily  before  the  little  |>eoplc  at  ten 
thousand  school-room  altars,  saying,  "  Let  us  listen  to  the  rea<ling  of  the  Law 
of  the  Lord,"  that  sacred  law  written  in  their  members;  God's  ritual  of  this 
body  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  concerning  which  He  says :  "  He 
that  defileth  this  temple,  him  shall  God  destroy,  for  tlie  temple  of  God  is 
holy,  which  temple  ye  arc." 

This  teaching  is  thon^ugh.  There  is  no  veneer  about  it,  but  real  grain  of 
the  wood,  and  heart  of  oak  at  that.     Men  often  may  have  a  good  ci*eed  and 
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a  bad  life.  A  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  in  an  Oriental  city  argued  with  a 
missionary  friend  of  mine  about  their  theological  differences,  and  when  at  last 
the  American  ventured  to  refer  to  the  bad  argument  of  the  bishop's  own  life, 
(who  was  notoriously  immoral,)  that  functionary  retorted  angrily,  flinging 
down  his  catechism,  "There  is  my  creed ;  it  has  no  flaw  from  first  to  last,  but 
with  my  life  you  have  notlung  whatever  to  do."  Thanks  to  Grod,  such  ethics 
and  such  religion  as  our  public  schools  do  teach  are  not  the  hollow  and  in- 
decent mockeries  revealed  in  that  man's  words ! 

The  word  "  religio "  means  to  bind  again  the  soul  that  has  cut  loose  from 
God.  In  a  sense  more  high  and  sacred  than  words  can  tell,  every  devout 
teacher  of  natural  law  is  a  teacher  of  religion.  I  plead  for  more  of  this  in- 
stniction  ;  because  if  we  do  not  teach  theism  in  the  school,  we  shall  soon  have 
atheism  in  the  state.  The  nation  that  dethrones  God  plucks  out  its  own  eyes 
and  halves  its  own  heart.  "I  believe  more  than  I  know"  is  the  key-note  of 
all  great  souls.  It  was  the  watchword  of  Columbus  when  he  adventured 
upon  unknown  seas,  and  of  Stanley  when  he  plunged  into  poisonous  jungles. 
It  was  the  watchword  of  Franklin  as  he  sent  out  his  kite,  and  it  inspires  the 
great  magician,  Edison,  in  the  patient  researches  of  his  light-giving  labora- 
tory. Without  it  science  would  be  handcuffed,  reform  paralyzed,  religion 
dead.  Faith  is  God's  dynamite ;  evermore  let  it  go  on  bombarding  ignorance 
and  jjrejudice,  j^rerogative  and  precedent.  Scientific  theism  is  to-day  the  outer 
court  of  Christ's  own  temple,  and  its  wonderful  watchword  rings  out  clearer 
than  in  any  other  age,  "  I  believe  more  than  I  know." 

If  Catholics  were  to  complain  that  in  not  specifically  inculcating  social 
purity  our  schools  are  godless,  we  must  admit  that  their  own  schools  outrank 
us  in  that  particular;  for  Catholics  do  give  iiu^truction  to  their  young  j)eople 
in  a  systematic  way,  and  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Before  ])artaking  of  their 
fii*st  communion,  they  are  thoroughly  taught  the  basis  and  the  enforcing  pre- 
cepts of  a  pure  jx?rs(mal  life.  But  Protestants  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
have  a  j)nidishno.ss  about  such  teaching  tliat  belies  tlie  proverb,  "To  the  pure 
all  things  aiv  pure."  Are  they  indeed  so  pure  as  they  profess?  Here  is  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stead,  recently  given  before  a  Protestant  audience  in  Edin- 
burgh : 

"I  ftni  a  Protestant  aud  I  presume  mt>st  of  you  are  Protestants,  but  there  is  no 
blinkinj^  this  fact  :  The  Catholics  are  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  ahead  of  us  in 
social  j>urity.  You  can  take  a  Protestant  family  into  a  London  slum  and  put  them 
into  a  dirty  room  on  the  right-hand  toj)  of  the  stairs,  and  then  put  a  Catholic  family 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stairs,  and  you  will  find  after  two,  three  or  four  years  half  of 
the  girls  of  the  Protestant  family  have  gt)ne  to  the  bad  and  every  member  of  the 
Catholic  family  has  retained  her  virtue.  I  was  astonished  when  I  went  to  Ireland  by 
the  contrast  between  that  country  and  our  own.  I  found  the  people  there  living  in 
miserable  hovels,  numbers  of  them  in  places  whore  no  human  being  should  live; 
small,  dark,  overcrowded  lairs,  in  which  both  sexes  were  shamefully  herded  together. 
I  heard  from  Protestant  and  Catholic,  from  Unionist  and  Home  Ruler  alike  that, 
although  they  may  be  packed  together  as  if  in  a  stye,  in  Kerry  and  elsewhere  you 
wiU  find  they  are  the  most  virtuous  peasantry  in  the  world.    How  is  thaty    I  tell  you 
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it  is  because  the  priests  for  the  last  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  have  preached  sedu- 
lonsly  and  inculcated  in  the  confessional  and  in  families  the  duties  of  parents  to 
children  and  the  duty  of  young  people  to  each  other.  In  this  niatter  the  result  is,  I 
say  frankly,  a  moral  miracle,  before  which  we  Protestants  have  reason  to  bow 
our  heads  in  shame. 

*"  But  what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done  we  can  do,  although  we  may  be  ashamed 
we  have  not  done  it  hitherto;  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  is  enough  to  encourage 
us  to  set  about  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  establish  the  confessional,  but  I  do  ask  you 
to  deal  faithfully  with  the  subject  in  your  own  homes.  The  father  is  the  priest  in 
his  own  household,  and  the  mother  is  nearer  and  dearer  than  any  priest  can  be." 

Now  the  public-school  teacher  can  here  do  a  mighty  work  for  children  worse 
than  oq)hans,  who  come  out  of  homes  that  are  impure,  and  for  other  children 
whose  {)arents  are  too  thoughtless  or  too  much  prejudiced  to  helj)  them.  To 
the  teaching  that  begins  at  six  years  old  to  train  the  children  against  the 
drink  and  tobacco  habits,  I  would  add  the  lessons  of  the  White  Cross.  The 
movement  suggested  by  this  name  originated  seven  years  ago  (in  1888)  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  Lightfoot,  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Miss  Ellice 
Hopkins,  the  well-known  social-purity  worker  of  I^ndon.  After  investing 
many  years  in  reformatory  efforts,  Miss  Hopkins  became  convinced  that  we 
must  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  men ;  we  must  more  earnestly 
seek  to  train  up  boys  and  youth  in  habits  of  ix?r8onal  purity,  based  on  self- 
reverence  and  a  better  understanding  of  (jod's  laws. 

Quetelet,  the  famous  statistician,  made  a  calculation  based  ujwn  the  very 
careful  and  complete  statistics  of  Eun)pean  life-insurance  offices,  and  proved 
that  the  time  of  the  greatest  risk  (or  liighest  death-rate)  in  men's  lives  is 
from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  twenty-five,  and  culminates  when  they  should 
have  reached  their  early  prime.  Unhappily,  the  i-esison  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In<lulgence  in  tobacco,  alcoholics,  and  impure  habitudes,  all  involving  viola- 
tions of  Crod*8  laws  within  the  human  frame,  if  begun  in  early  life,  will,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  rej)ort  themselves  in  wretched  secpiels  of  deterioration, 
often  even  unto  death.  The  saddest  sight  in  all  the  world  is  not  a  grave  of 
the  dead,  grievous  as  that  might  be,  but  it  is  a  grave  of  the  living — humanity 
gepulchered  while  yet  alive.  There  is  no  single  fact  concerning  young  man- 
hood's life  under  the  curses  of  civilization  so  freighted  with  sorrowful  signifi- 
cance as  this. 

That  (icnuan  professor  di<l  a  service  to  all  men  who  recently  declared  that 
the  young  men  of  chaste  life  in  his  university  were  by  far  the  Ixjst  scholars; 
that  as  impurities  not  carried  from  the  system  tend  to  poison  it  throughout,  so 
vital  forces  conserved  build  up  the  whole  being,  and  esj)ecially  the  brain. 
The  fire  in  the  funiace  should  drive  the  shij)  over  the  waves,  not  bum  it  to 
the  water's  edge.  Prayer  will  cause  a  man  to  cease  from  sinning,  even  as  sin 
will  cause  a  man  to  crease  from  prayer.  When  j)aronts  and  teachers  once 
make  up  their  minds  to  help  the  young  jx^ople  by  stating  to  them  tmths  like 
these;  when  we  older  ones  discover  that  in  })resence  of  their  dangt»r,  s])eech  is 
no  more  silver  and  silence  golden,  but  s|)eech  is  golden  and  silence  would  l)e 
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crimiual,  then  will  ten  youths  be  virtuo—j^where  one  is  now.  But  not  because 
of  set  |)uqx)se  to  be  base  are  the  l)e8t  beloved  of  Christian  homes  given  over 
to  wrong  ways  of  living,  but  largely  now,  as  always,  is  it  true  that  lack  of 
knowledge*  lies  at  the  root  of  physical  degeneracy. 

The  White  Cross  comes,  with  it^  pure,  s}xjcific  precepts,  to  supply  just  what 
has  been  lacking  in  the  training  of  our  youth.  It  appeals  to  all  that  is 
noblest  in  a  young  man's  heart,  and  by  his  love  of  mother,  sister,  and  home, 
pleads  with  him  to  l)e  as  pure  as  those  who  love  him  are;  to  s})eak  no  word 
that  would  bring  a  blush  to  his  sister's  cheek,  and  suffer  no  allusion  to  be 
made  to  any  woman  in  his  hearing  which  he  would  not  t<jlerate  in  reference 
to  his  own  mother.  It  ix)inb<  out  great  nature's  law  of  equal  purity  and  truth 
of  life  for  ciich  of  the  two  fractions  that  make  up  the  human  integer.  Best 
of  all,  the  White  Cross  leads  the  untried  heart  to  Christ  in  loyal  dedication 
and  loving  service,  becoming  thus  a  [)art  of  every-day  religion.  Indeed  the 
imitation  of  CUirist  has  added  meanings  in  this  iige,  when  scientific  confirma- 
tion of  the  im})erative  demand  for  purity  of  jiersonal  habits  gives  a  character 
so  practical  to  the  i)recej)ts  of  the  New  Testjiment. 

"The  White  Cross"  I  Never  wjus  name  more  fortunate  or  purpose  loftier 
than  that  indicated  by  this  new  CDmbination  of  letters,  happily  grown  already 
familiar  to  our  ears.  The  jioetry  of  religion  and  the  insignia  of  a  chivalric 
age  here  veil  a  meaning  sometimes  too  rudely  told.  Although  but  seven 
years  have  passed  since  the  Whitc-C-ross  movement  l)ecame  "a  spell  to  con- 
jure by"  in  England,  it  has  spread  to  Australia,  India,  and  America,  finding 
everywhert^  a  kind  reception  when  its  j)lans  are  understood.  Sacred  and 
l>eautiful  is  the  mission  of  the  White  Cross.  The  fullness  of  time  has  come, 
the  world  is  remlv  for  it,  and  the  twentieth  century  shall  lifl  it  to  the  sky,  the 
cross  of  Him  we  love  —  no  longer  red  with  tinge  of  war  and  carnage,  but 
white  with  promise  of  manhood  that  bears  forever  in  its  breast  the  lily  of 
sjwtless  life,  while,  lus  of  old,  its  gleaming  legend  still  shall  be:  "By  this  sign 
we  C(m<iuer." 

The  work  was  introducxid  into  this  country  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Da  Costa,  rector 
of  the  church  of  ^t.  John  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  part  of  its  organic  plans  by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  America.  It  contemplates  a  distinct  effort  to  educiite 
toward  })ersonal  purity  every  boy  or  youth  in  C'hristendom. 

This  is  the  White-Cross  ple<lge: 

I  promise  by  the  help  of  God 

First:  To  treat  all  Wi)men  with  respect,  and  endeavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong 
and  degradation. 

Se4;omJ:  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent  lan^uape  and  coarse  jests. 

Third:  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women. 

Fourth:  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  and  try 
to  help  my  youiigc^r  brothers. 

Fifth:  To  use  all  possible  means  to  fultill  the  command,  "Keep  thyself  pure." 

The  principle  on  which  this  movement  rests  is  that  to  he  forewarned  is  the 
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only  way  to  be  forearmed ;  that  virtue  based  upon  knowledge  is  safer  than 
innocence  based  upon  ignorance;  and  the  recital  of  the  creative  mysteries 
from  a  mother's  or  a  teacher's  lips  imparts  to  the  child's  mind  such  a  sense  of 
solemnity  and  sacredness  as  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained.  The  girl,  and 
even  more  especially  the  boy,  who  feels  a  confidential  freedom  in  bringing  to 
the  home  sanctuary  the  mysterious  questions  sure  to  be  asked  and  answered 
somewhere,  will  be  likely  to  maintain  purity  of  word  and  deed  even  amid 
youth's  manifold  temptations.  Happy  the  cliild  whose  mother  has  his  entire 
confidence  all  his  life  long.  I  have  been  told  by  many  a  fortunate  mother 
that  her  son  indignantly  repelled  the  degradation  of  the  common  school-boy 
talk  upon  subjects  he  had  learned  to  regard  as  sacred  by  reason  of  confidences 
exchanged  between  himself  and  her  who  bore  him. 

The  first  White-C'ross  pledge  ever  oilered  was  sent  by  me  to  a  bright  young 
fellow  of  sixteen,  an  athlete  on  the  college  campus  of  our  university  at  Evan- 
ston,  and  a  chief  student  in  the  chissics.  When  his  mother  handed  him  the 
pledge  on  my  l)ehalf  he  read  it  carefully  and  said:  "Well,  that's  what  I  call 
hard  sense.  This  town  is  Evanston,  and  we  Methodists  like  to  call  it  Heav- 
enston,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  boy  here,  eight  years  old,  who  hasn't  plenty 
of  weeds  sown  in  his  heart.  I'm  glad  the  white-ribbon  women  propose  to 
plant  some  lilies  there."  I  was  helixid  by  those  frank  words.  I  understood 
the  situation  better  and  believed  more  in  the  work. 

A  young  minister  wrote  a  prize  essay  for  the  work  on  the  White  Cross. 
He  said  that  until  ten  years  of  age  he  never  went  from  the  home  where  he 
was  most  carefully  nursed  by  his  widowed  mother.  On  the  first  day  in  })ublic 
school  he  heard  such  language  at  recess  as  outraged  his  sense  of  i)urity,  and 
rushing  home  he  poured  out  his  heart  to  the  dear  mother  whose  name  stood 
first  on  his  calendar  of  saints.  But  to  his  astonishment  she  turned  awav  from 
him  with  indignation,  saying:  "Charlie,  never  come  to  me  again  repeating 
what  the  boys  have  said,  for  I  won't  hear  it."  As  she  thus  sjx)ke  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  hand  he  trusted  most  was  roughly  snatched  from  the  helm  of 
his  life  barque,  and  he  thrust  out  to  sea  without  a  guide,  nor  did  he  regain 
the  port  of  purity  until  after  a  storm  of  sin  that  lasted  many  years.  In  happy 
contrast  to  thi*?  experience  is  that  of  many  a  white-ribbon  mother  who  has  said 
to  me:  "My  boy  oft«n  comes  home  from  school  saying,  *  Mother,  they  tried  to 
make  me  laugh  at  some  of  their  vulgar  words,  but  I  wouldn't  listen  to  them 
after  the  way  that  you  and  I  have  talked ; ' "  for  the  mother's  g(^utle  Y\\y^  had 
keyed  the  boy's  thought  of  things  foi*ever  sacred,  to  the  heights  of  holiness. 
But  here  comes  in  .the  motto,  "Xoblejfffe  oblige.''  For  all  mothers  are  not 
what  we  could  wish.  The  average  teacher  is  greatly  sui)erior  in  character  and 
culture  to  the  average  parents  whose  children  are  place<l  under  her  care.  She 
knows  far  Ixjtter  what  to  sav  and  how  to  sav  it.  Every  school-house  has  three 
classes  of  children — those  from  homes  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  diabolical.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  sink  than  climb,  that,  in  seeking  an  e<piilibrium,  the  low- 
est minds  spread  their  contagion  widest ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  keep  time  at 
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the  slowest  step  in  the  last  battalion  of  the  "  little  soldiers  newly  mustered  in 
to  this  army  of  temptation  and  of  sin." 

How  early  shall  we  teach  ?  The  age  will  var}%  but  l)e  sure  to  let  purity 
have  the  first  word.  The  child  will  ask  questions  early;  let  not  the  coarse 
reply  get  in  its  work  before  the  chaste  one  comes.  Science  is  like  fire;  it 
burns  away  dross ;  tell  him  what  science  says.  God  s  laws  are  all  equally  clean 
and  holy ;  tell  him  of  the  laws  of  ( i od.  But,  in  what  way  shall  we  teach  ? 
According  to  the  tnith  of  things.  The  bird  in  its  nest,  the  flower  on  its  stalk, 
the  mineral  in  its  crj'stals,  all  show  forth  one  law.  The  sanctities  of  parentage 
might  best  be  the  key-note.  As  a  rule,  no  one  is  reverenced  and  beloved  by 
the  child  like  the  mother  who  bore  him.  Teach  a  little  boy  to  revere  and 
protect  all  women  for  her  sake,  and  teach  the  little  girl  to  shield  as  the  "emi- 
nent jewel  of  her  soul,"  the  potentiality  of  motherhood.  A  noble  young 
woman  of  my  acquaintance,  teacher  in  a  country  school,  wrote  me  that  she 
saw  such  impurity  carried  on  before  her  very  eyes  in  her  little  school-house 
that  she  could  not  forbear  sj)eaking  with  her  pupils  one  by  one;  and  noticing 
how  they  gathered  in  groups  at  recess  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  she  went  out 
with  them  to  their  plays. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  abolish  recess  altogether,  and  let  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, under  the  teacher's  sui)ervisi()n,  take  its  place  ?  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  Ixjst  practical  means  to  a  higher  civilization  in  our  public  schools. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  experts  in  education  with  whom  I  very  generally  con- 
sulted before  preparing  my  address.  A  distinguished  high-school  principal 
sent  me  these  hoi^ful  lines: 

"The  public  school  is  a  cumponite  of  lawn  and  back  alley,  parlor  and  saloon,  hovel 
and  home.  But  its  atmosphere  is  sweeter,  both  indoors  and  out,  than  in  my  boy- 
hood days,  and  this  has  come  throuj^h  the  inheritance  of  better  traits  of  character, 
the  introduction  of  better  methods  of  discipline,  the  abolition  of  the  promiscuoua 
outdoor  recess,  the  control  of  children's  reading,  the  giving  cJf  fewer  children  to  each 
teacher,  and  by  a  hij^her  moral  ideal  am(mg  younj^  teachers  themselves." 

Some  educators  think  that  the  j)ower  of  hypnotism  may  yet  play  no  small 
part  in  mortgaging  children  to  a  good  life.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Nineieenih 
Century  gives  "instances  to  show  the  [)ei"sistent  efficacy  of  suggestions  of  ab- 
stinence from  p<*niicious  indulgence.  The  jxidagogical  section  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  liiu<  gone  so  far  as  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution recommending  thjit  exix;rinients  should  be  made  on  some  of  the  most 
notoriously  incorrigible  ])eoj>le,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  moral  value  of 
hypnotism  in  education."  But  the  best  magnet  for  our  hearts  is  God,  and 
the  best  force  is  what  great  Horace  Bushnell  called  *'  the  expulsive  power  of 
a  new  affection" — even  for  Him  who  is  the  "chief  among  ten  thousand,  al- 
together lovely."  I^ss  should  be  made  of  selfhood  and  more  of  otherhood, 
in  these  days.  The  sanctities  of  parentage  should  outrank  the  pleasures  of 
indulgence.  Now,  self  is  at  the  fore,  and  not  the  wonderful  child.  No  mar- 
riage ceremony  ever  includes  that  mystical  oncomer  from  worlds  invisible. 

Most  churches  have  dropj^ed  the  woitl  "obey"  out  of  the  marriage  service. 
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I  am  grateful  to  belong  to  one  that  did  so  by  general  conference  action  in  the 
centennial  year.  Some  day  I  hope  the  solemn  sense  of  obligation  to  the  little 
lives  they  dared  invoke  by  marriage  ties  may  find  expression  in  that  service. 
Thus  shall  chastity  and  continence  gain  their  most  sacred  meanings,  and  thus 
once  more  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  William  T.  Stead  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  this  position  in  his  letter  to  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  its  last 
meeting.  He  speaks  of  the  immense  reinforcement  to  our  cause  that "  science 
brings  in  its  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the  law  of  heredity,"  and  adds : 

''We  have  taught  men  to  be  brave,  and  women  to  be  chaste.  But  the  child  of  the 
cowardly  woman  and  the  immoral  man  starts  afresh  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  with 
it8  full  share  of  the  inherited  cowardice  of  the  one,  and  the  vicious  propensities  of 
the  other.  And  then  we  marvel  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of  the  race!  How  is 
it  possible  for  progress  to  be  more  rapid  when  each  sex  is  taught  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  whether  or  not  it  neutralizes  in  posterity  the  virtues  of  the  other?  " 

I  believe  the  day  >vill  come  when  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  will  play  with  dolls. 
It  was  thoughtlessly  said  that  I  opposed  this  best  l>eloved  of  toys ;  but  that 
was  a  mistake.  What  I  did  say  was,  that  the  much-l>efrilled  and  befrizzled 
French  dolls  trained  little  girls  in  love  of  dress.  A  Parisian  friend  wrote  me 
recently  that  doll  babies,  and  not  doll  "grown-ujjs,"  are  now  the  fashion  there, 
whereof  I  am  glad.  And  I  did  say  that  Iwys  should  be  taught  to  play  with 
dolls,  because  whatever  developed  the  sense  of  ix)tential  fatherhood,  with  its 
sheltering  strength  and  care,  was  a  protection  to  them  in  the  bewildered  years 
of  the  first  decade.  ( If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it,  my  brothers  of 
the  journalistic  quill. ) 

My  mother  began  to  teach  in  1820,  at  fifteen  yean*  of  age,  and  kept  it  up 
ill  the  large  district  schools  of  western  New  York  for  eleven  summers  and  five 
winters.  Her  experience  was  invaluable  to  nie  when,  at  eigliteen  years  of  age, 
I  taught  my  first  dLstriet  school  on  the  banks  of  Rock  river,  Wisconsin. 
Mother  had  said  to  mean  hundred  times,  in  her  sententious  manner,  "I  know 
all  the  big  boys  felt  that  they  were  swoni  in  to  keep  the  jieaoe,  because  they 
were  mv  secret  iwlice  to  make  the  little  bovs  behave.     I  told  them  one  bv 
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one,  and  confidentially,  that  they  and  I  together  could  cause  our  school  to  be 
the  best  in  the  whole  country ;  the  most  scholarly  and  well  behaved.** 

Now  look  over  this  throng.  Two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  our  public- 
school  teachers  are  women.  As  I  have  watched,  the  last  week,  on  trains,  in 
railroad  stations,  and  hotels,  my  heart  has  thanked  ( Tod  for  their  gentle  in- 
dividuality, their  gracious  strength  and  their  notable  good  looks !  No  factor 
in  the  woman-question  evolution  is  more  significant  than  that  women  are  teach- 
ing the  men  that  are  to  be.  A  solid  respect  for  woman's  mental  ix)wers  must 
l>e  the  mental  habit  of  the  boys  thus  trained.  ^loan while  there  are  enough 
men  of  brain  and  brawn  at  the  head  of  our  educational  system  to  furnish 
boys  ideals  toward  which  to  grow.  With  all  my  heart,  I  believe  there  ai*e  two 
motives  on  which  a  ladv  teacher  can  rely:  one  is  a  bov's  love  for  his  mother 
and  his  sisters,  the  other  a  boy's  desire  to  please  the  lady  who  teaches  him ; 
and  it  is  possible  to  establish  such  eiprit  de  corps  that  boys  will  not  do  what 
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they  would  be  aj^hamed  to  have  her  know,  or  what  she  assures  them  would  be 
bad  example  for. the  smaller  pupils.  Add  to  this  the  concept,  empha*«i zed 
by  White-Cross  teaching,  in  the  minds  of  Iwys,  both  large  and  small,  that  in 
every  woman  they  behold  the  sacred  sex  to  which  each  boy's  mother  and  sister 
belong,  and  a  great  gain  will  have  been  made.  The  Arabs  have  a  choice 
phrase  that  they  ap])ly  to  the  noblest  young  man  of  the  tribe,  saying  that  he  is 
"a  brother  of  girls.*'  This  ideal  is  the  tnie  one  for  the  teacher  to  set  forth. 
"My  Little  Sister"  Is  a  lovely  leaflet  on  this  subject,  which  teachers  would  do 
well  to  circulate.  This  White-Cross  work  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  memis  of 
literature,  of  which  the  Woman's  Publishing  House,  161  La  Lalle  street, 
Chicago,  })ublishes  a  great  variety.  Millions  of  pages  have  been  ordered  in 
the  five  years  since  the  department  of  work  for  the  promotion  of  social  purity 
wa;5  organized  and  })laced  in  my  care.  iVIrs.  Alice  M.  Guernsey,  our  e<iitor 
of  publications,  (formerly  a  Massachusetts  teacher,)  is  here  with  our  sjK^ci- 
mens  of  literature,  and  T  hope  you  may  all  patronize  the  table  she  has  set. 

The  White-Cross  pledge  is  bjised  on  the  belief  that  you  cannot  in  mature 
years  get  out  of  a  character  what  was  not  built  into  it  when  the  youthful 
nature  was  like  "clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter";  that  the  arrest  of  thought 
must  be  secured  by  mother,  minister  and  teacher,  before  the  common  talk  of 
street  and  play-ground  has  wrenched  that  thought  away  from  the  white  line 
of  purity  and  truth.  Innocence  may  be  founded  on  ignorance,  but  virtue  is 
evermore  based  u|)on  knowledge.  In  the  presence  of  temptation  one  is  a  rojx? 
of  sand,  and  the  other  a  keen  Damascus  blade.  To  l>e  forewarned  is  the  only 
way  to  be  forearmed.  A  precij^ice  lies  before  every  boy  and  girl  when  they 
emerge  beyond  the  sheltering  fortress  of  their  home,  but  a  safe,  sure  path 
leads  around  it;  we  mus^t  gently  warn  them  of  the  one — we  must  tenderly 
point  them  to  the  other. 

The  White-(  Voss  department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  Y,  contemplates  suggesting 
a  form  of  a  pledge  which  shall  be  the  same  for  both  sexes.     It  is  as  follows : 

"I, ,  solemnly  promise,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  hold  the  law  of  purity  as  equally 

binding  upon  men  and  women,  and  to  use  my  utmost  efforts  to  obey  the  command 
*Keep  thyself  pure:'  to  discountenance  all  coarse  language  and  impurity  in  dress,  in 
literature,  and  art:  to  lend  a  helj>ing  hand  alike  to  men  and  women,  giving  the  peni- 
tent of  both  sexes  an  equal  chance  to  reform,  so  far  as  my  assistance  and  influence 
can  do  this." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  oflering  of  any  pledge  in  schools  should  l>e  a 
jH^rsonal  matter,  not  involving  publicity,  and  that  the  sexes  should  be  wholly 
sei)arate  in  the  instruction  given.  The  affirmative  teaching  of  purity  Ls  what 
we  want,  not  the  negative  teacliing  of  impurity.  The  pupil's  life  should  be 
lifted  toward  the  height*,  not  lowered  to  the  slums.  If  our  educational  jour- 
nals would  have  adej>aitment  of  the  "White  Cross  and  Healthftil  Habits,'' 
through  which  teachers  could  obtain  help  in  these  high  duties,  a  great  imj>etus 
would  he  given  to  this  reform.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  White-Cross 
pledge  should  not  beofiered  to  boys  under  sixteen,  but  surely  its  lessouB  should 
be  much  earlier  taught  and  its  literature  circulated.     The  White  Croes  Manual 
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(price  three  cents)  with  ftiU  instnictious  for  teachers,  j)arents,  or  friends,  can  be 
ha<i  by  sending  to  the  W.  T.  P.  A.,  161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

We  send  missionaries  to  the  Fijis,  but  we  leave  the  play-ground  of  our  com- 
mon schools  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  pagan  influence,  and  doom  little 
children  out  of  sheltered  homes  to  the  malaria  of  associations  as  harmful  to 
them  spiritually  and  physically  as  the  small-pox  would  be.  We  turn  them 
out  to  tiike  their  chances  with  the  rest.  We  know  the  imitative  faculty  of  the 
child  naturally  takes  hold  of  what  is  easiest  imitated ;  that  impure  literature 
is  circulated  freely,  and  marks  that  are  the  insignia  of  baseness  are  often  on 
the  walls. 

What  we  must  have  in  all  large  schools  is  a  guardian  of  the  play-ground; 
a  moral  horticulturist  whose  specialty  is  physical  ethics ;  an  apostle  of  health 
whot<e  gospel  outranks  that  of  head  or  hand,  for  without  it  the  head  is  apt  to 
swim,  the  hand  to  tremble,  and  the  heart  to  be  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 

I  know  a  town  wherein  a  moral  horticulturist  works  in  the  public  schools. 
She  is  called  the  "Teacher  of  Gymnastics,"  and  tells  her  young  people  the 
theor}'  and  practice  of  the  physical  wholesomeness  that  is  akin  to  holiness. 
She  makes  common  cause  with  them  on  the  play-ground;  turns  their  plays 
into  [wtencies  of  grace  and  beauty;  elevates  exercise  to  the  level  of  elegance; 
makes  of  bathing  a  bodily  exercise  that  profiteth;  drills  them  into  devotion 
to  Doctors  Dress  and  Diet,  as  the  best  physicians ;  reforms  their  modes  of  mo- 
tion, and  educates  them  in  the  idea  that  to  he  sick  is  to  have  sinned.  The 
best  that  Turner  and  Lyng,  Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  and  the  great  Delsarte 
have  given  us,  she  teaches  to  little  ones  and  older  ones  alike,  according  to 
their  power  to  learn.  She  is  the  wiser  mother  whose  gosj)el  of  soap  and 
evangel  of  expression  gird  up  body  and  soul  t(igether.  With  this  good  fairy 
of  a  woman  I  advised  as  to  the  feasibility  of  teaching  j)ersonal  purity,  and 
she  gave  me  to  understand  that,  as  in  ever}'  other  new  departure,  the  only 
courage  needed  was  that  of  which  the  Balaklava  soldier  told,  "the  courage  of 
having  done  the  thing."  Indeed  she  had  already  begun  this  teaching  by 
privately  appointing  committees  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  to  report  to  her 
any  markings  about  the  school  buildings  that  were  an  affront  to  eyes  polite. 

In  contemplation  of  my  present  golden  opportunity  of  sj)eech  I  have  writ- 
Um  to  capable  teachers  whose  names  were  given  me  by  leaders  of  the  host, 
and  have  two  sentences  to  quote  in  this  connection : 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  heart-sick  over 
it.  the  frightful  condition  of  most  schoob  in  respect  to  impurity  in  language,  actions, 
and  defacement  of  school  buildings  and  grounds.  Rural  schools  are  usually  worse 
than  those  of  cities  and  towns  —  for  I  really  believe  that  rural  life  tends  to  be  more 
depraved  in  this  respect  than  it  is  possible  for  the  life  of  a  busy  city  to  become.^' 

Another  leader  contrasts  the  condition  of  things  in  an  ordinary  town  with 
one  where  women  are  on  the  school  board  and  give  careful  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  regard.     Sixteen  States  have  now 
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given  women  power  to  be  8chot»l  officers,  and  in  the  name  of  health  and  holi- 
ness let  them  be  up  and  doing  as  house-cleaners  for  the  commonwealth. 

Finally,  let  us,  one  and  all,  he  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  Let  us  keep  our  hearts  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life.  In  pioneering  such  a  work  for  tempted  childhood  and  be- 
wildered boyhood,  contradiction  will  low  us,  perhaps,  and  criticisms  notfol 
easy  for  gentle  hearts  to  bear.  But  the  discords  and  jargon  of  the  shore  are 
well-nigh  silenced  to  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  the  solemn  anthem  of  the  sea ; 
and  with  eternity  so  near  us,  its  waves  rolling  at  our  verj'  feet,  its  breath  uix>n 
our  foreheiuls,  let  us  not  be  disconcerted,  knowing  that  if  bad  men  curse  and 
vilify  our  names,  good  men  will  defenil  and  bless  them ;  knowing  that  our 
good  work  shall  gladden  hearts  and  homes  now  sorrowful  and  dark;  know^ing 
that  God  is  with  us,  and  when  we  go  forward  with  the  patient  courage  He  im- 
parts, "all  discords,  met  by  hannonics,  die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air.'* 
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STATE  SCHOOLS  AND  PARISH  SCHOOLS— IS  UXIOX  BE- 
TWEEN THEM  IMPOSSIBLE  f 


ARCHBISHOP   JOHN    IRELAND,   MINNESOTA. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  make  at  once  my  profession  of  faith.  I  declare  most 
unlK)uude(l  loyalty  to  the  constitution  of  my  country.  I  desire  no  favors.  I 
claim  no  rights  that  are  not  in  consonance  with  it*  letter  and  its  spirit.  The 
rights  which  the  constitution  allows  I  do  claim,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  but  the 
truer  and  more  loyal  American.  In  what  I  may  say  to  tliis  distinguished  au- 
dience, the  principles  of  our  conmion  American  citizenship  shall  inspire  my 
words..  I  beg  that  you  listen  to  me  and  discuss  my  arguments  in  the  light  of 
those  principles. 

I  am  the  friend  and  the  advocate  of  the  state  school.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time  I  uphold  the  parish  school.  1  do  sincerely  wish  that  the 
need  of  it  did  not  exist.  I  would  have  all  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
people  state  schoob. 

The  accusation  has  gone  abroad  that  Catholics  are  bent  on  destroying  the 
state  schooL  Never  was  there  an  accusation  more  unfounded.  I  will  sum- 
marize the  articles  of  my  school  creed;  they  follow  all  the  lines  upon  which 
the  state  school  is  built. 

The  right  of  the  state  school  to  exist,  I  consider,  is  a  matter  beyond  the 
stage  of  discussion.  I  most  fully  concede  it.  To  the  child  must  be  imparted 
instruction  in  no  mean  degree,  that  the  man  may  earn  for  himself  an  honest 
competence,  and  acquit  himself  of  the  duties  which  society  exacts  from  him 
for  its  own  prosperity  and  life.  This  proposition,  true  in  any  country  of  mod- 
em times,  is  peculiarly  true  in  America.  The  imparting  of  tliis  instruction 
is  primarily  the  function  of  the  child's  parent.  The  family  is  prior  to  the 
state.  The  appointment  of  Providence  is  that  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  parent,  the  child  shall  grow  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  The  state  in- 
tervenes whenever  the  family  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work  that  is  needed. 
The  state's  place  in  the  function  of  instruction  is  loco  pareniU,  As  things 
are,  tens  of  thousands  of  children  will  not  be  instructed  if  parents  remain 
solely  in  charge  of  the  duty.  The  state  must  come  forwanl  as  an  agent  of  in- 
struction ;  else  ignorance  will  prevail.  Indeed,  in  tlie  absence  of  state  action, 
there  never  was  that  universal  instruction  which  we  have  so  nearlv  attaine<l 
and  which  we  deem  neces8ar}\  In  the  absence  of  state  action  I  believe  uni- 
versal instruction  would  never,  in  any  country,  have  been  possible. 

State  action  in  favor  of  instruction  implies  free  schools  in  which  knowledge 
is  conditioned  in  the  asking;  in  no  other  manner  can  we  bring  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  all  children.     Free  schools !     Blest  indeed  is  the  nation 
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whose  vales  and  hillsides  they  adoni,  and  blest  the  generations  upon  whoee 
souls  are  poured  their  treasure !  No  tax  is  more  legitimate  than  that  which 
is  levied  for  the  disjxjlling  of  mental  darkness,  and  the  building-up  within  a 
nation's  bosom  of  intelligent  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  question  may  not 
be  raised:  how  much  good  accrues  to  the  individual  tax-payer;  the  general 
welfare  is  richly  served,  and  this  suffices.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  money  paid  in  school  tax  is  the  money  of  the  state,  and  is  to  be  disbursed 
solely  by  the  officials  of  the  state,  and  solely  for  the  specific  purposes  in  view 
of  which  it  was  collected. 

I  unreservedly  favor  state  laws  making  instruction  compulsory.  Instruc- 
tion is  so  much  needed  by  each  citizen  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  society 
that  the  father  who  neglects  to  provide  for  his  child's  instruction  sins  against 
the  child  and  against  society,  and  it  behooves  the  state  to  punish  him.  Of 
course,  first  principles  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  since  instruction  is  primarily 
the  function  of  the  parent,  the  state  entering  into  action  loco  parentis,  the  parent 
enjoys  the  right  to  educate  his  child  in  the  maimer  suitable  to  himself;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  education  given  in  this  manner  suffices  for  the  ulterior 
duties  of  the  child  toward  himself  and  society.  Compulsory  education  im- 
plies attendance  in  schools  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  state  only  when 
there  is  no  attendance  in  other  schools  known  to  be  competent  to  impart  in- 
struction in  the  reciuired  degree.  The  compulsory  laws  recently  enacted  in 
certain  States  of  the  Union  are,  Ut  my  judging,  objectionable  in  a  few  of  their 
incidental  clauses.  These,  T  am  confident,  will  readily  be  altered  in  approach- 
ing legislative  sessions.  With  the  body  of  the  laws,  and  their  general  intent 
in  the  direction  of  hastening  among  us  universal  instruction,  I  am  in  most 
hearty  acox)rd. 

It  were  idle  for  me  to  praise  the  work  of  the  state  school  of  America  in  the 
imparting  of  secular  instruction.  We  all  confess  its  value.  It  is  our  pride 
and  our  glory.  The  republic  of  the  UnitiHl  States  has  solemnly  affirmed  its 
resolve  that  within  its  borders  no  clouds  of  ignorance  shall  settle  uj)on  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  its  j)eoj)le.  To  ivach  this  result  its  generosity  knows 
no  limit  The  free  school  of  America  —  withered  be  the  hand  raised  in  sign 
of  its  destructicm  ! 

Can  I  be  suspected  of  enmity  to  the  state  school  because  I  fain  would  widen 
the  e\'j)ause  of  its  wings  until  all  the  children  of  the  j)eople  find  shelter  be- 
neath their  cover,  because  I  tell  of  defects  which  for  very  love  of  the  state 
school  I  seek  to  remedy? 

I  turn  to  the  parish  school.  It  exists.  T  rej)eat  my  regret  that  there  is  the 
necessity  for  its  existence.  In  behalf  of  the  state  school  I  call  upon  my  fellow- 
Americaus  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  this  necessity. 

Catholics  are  foremost  in  establishing  parish  schools.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  children,  it  is  estimated,  are  educated  in  their  parish  schools. 
A  lack  of  material  means  prevents  them  from  housing  their  full  number  of 
cliildren.     Lutherans  exhibit  great  zeal  in  favor  of  parish  schools.     Many 
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Episcopalians,  and  some  in  different  other  Protestant  denominations,  commend 
and  organize  parish  schools.  The  different  denominational  colleges  of  the 
a)untrv  are  practically  parish  schools  for  the  children  of  the  richer  classes. 
The  spirit  of  the  parish  school,  if  not  the  school  itself,  is  widespread  among 
American  Protestants,  and  is  made  manifest  by  their  determined  opposition 
to  the  exclusion  of  Scripture-reading  and  other  devotional  exercises  from  the 
school-room. 

There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  school,  as  at  present  organized.  The 
state  school,  it  is  said,  tends  to  the  elimination  of  religion  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

This  is  my  grievance  against  the  state  school  of  to-day.  Believe  me,  my 
Protestant  fellow-citizens,  that  I  am  absolutely  sincere,  when  I  now  declare 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  weal  of  Protestantism  as  well  as  for  that  of  Cathol- 
icism. I  am  a  Catholic,  of  course,  to  the  tiniest  fiber  of  my  heart,  unflinch- 
ing and  uncompromising  in  my  faith.  But  God  forbid  that  I  desire  to  see  in 
America,  the  ground  which  Protestantism  occupies  exposed  to  the  chilling 
and  devastating  blast  of  unbelief.  Let  me  be  your  ally  in  stemming  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  irreligion,  the  death-knell  of  Christian  life  and  of  Christian  civili- 
zation, the  fatal  foe  of  souls  and  of  country.  This  is  what  we  have  to  fear  — 
the  materialism  which  sees  not  beyond  the  universe  a  living,  personal  God,  or 
the  agnosticism  which  reduces  him  to  an  indescribable  perhaps.  The  evil  is 
abroad,  scorning  salvation  through  the  teachings  and  graces  of  Christ  Jesus, 
sneering  at  the  Biblical  page,  warring  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  the  music  of  its  church-bells,  telling  of  Heaven  and  of  the  hopes 
of  immortal  souls.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard.  In  our  jealousies  lest  Protestants 
gain  some  advantage  over  Catholics,  or  Catholics  over  Protestants,  we  play 
into  the  hands  of  unbelievers  and  secularists.  We  have  given  over  to  them 
the  school,  the  nursery  of  thought.  Are  we  not  securing  to  them  the  mastery 
of  the  future  ? 

The  state  school  is  non-religious.  It  ignores  religion.  There  is  and  there 
can  he  no  |K)sitive  religious  teaching  where  the  principle  of  non-sectarianism 
rules.  What  follows  ?  The  school  deals  with  immature,  childish  minds,  u}>on 
which  silent  facts  and  examples  make  deepest  impression.  The  school  claims 
nearly  all  the  time  remaining  to  pupils  outside  of  rest  and  recreation ;  to  the 
school  they  will  perforce  amid  the  struggles  of  later  life  look  back  for  inspira- 
tion. It  treats  of  land  and  sea,  but  not  of  Heaven ;  it  si^eaks  of  statesmen 
and  warriors,  but  is  silent  on  Grod  and  Christ ;  it  tells  how  to  attain  success  in 
this  world,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  pupil 
sees  and  listens;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  religion  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. Religious  indifference  will  be  his  creed ;  his  manhood  will  be,  as 
his  childhood  in  the  school,  estranged  from  God  and  the  ix)8itive  influences  of 
religion.  The  brief  and  hurried  lessons  of  the  family  fireside  and  the  Sunday 
school  will  not  avail.  At  best,  the  time  is  too  short  for  that  most  difficult  of 
lessons,  religion.    The  child  is  tired  from  the  exacting  drill  of  the  school- 
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room,  and  will  not  relish  an  extra  task,  of  the  necegsity  of  which  the  teacher, 
in  whom  he  confides  most  trustingly,  has  said  nothing.  The  great  mass  of 
children  receive  no  fireside  lessons,  and  attend  no  Sunday  school,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  children  of  America  are  growing  up  without  religion. 
Away  with  theories  and  dreams:  let  us  read  the  facts.  In  ten  thousand 
homes  of  the  land  the  father  hastens  to  his  work  in  the  early  dawn  Iwfore  his 
children  have  risen  from  their  slumbers,  and  in  the  evening  an  exhaust<*d 
frame  bids  him  seek  at  once  rejxjse,  with  scarcely  time  allowed  to  kiss  his 
little  ones.  The  mother  toils  from  morning  to  night,  that  they  may  eat  and 
be  clothed ;  it  is  mockery  to  ask  her  to  be  their  teacher.  What  mav  vou  ex- 
I)ect  from  the  Sunday  school  ?  An  hour  in  the  week  to  leani  religion  is  as 
nothing,  and  only  the  small  number  will  be  present  during  that  hour.  The 
churches  are  open  and  teachers  are  at  hand,  but  the  non-religious  school  has 
claimed  the  attention  and  the  hard  work  of  the  child  during  five  days  of  the 
week ;  he  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  dnidgery  of  a  further  hour's  work  on 
Sundav.  Accidentally,  and  unintentionally,  it  mav  be,  but,  in  fact,  most 
certainly,  the  state  school  crowds  out  the  work  of  the  church,  and  takes  from 
it  the  opportunities  to  secure  a  hearing.  The  state  nee<i  not  teach  religion ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  its  people,  and  for  its  own  sake,  it  should  i)emiit  and  fa- 
cilitate the  action  of  the  church.  It  hinders  and  prevents  this  action.  The 
children  of  the  masses  are  learning  no  religion.  The  religion  of  thousiuids, 
who  are  supi)osed  to  be  religious,  is  the  merest  veneering  of  mind  and  heart. 
Its  doctrines  are  vaguest  and  most  chaotic  notions  Jis  to  what  God  is,  and  what 
our  relations  to  Him  are.  Very  often  it  is  mere  sentimentality,  and  its  pre- 
cepts are  the  decorous  rulings  of  natural  culture  and  natural  policy.  This  is 
not  the  religion  that  built  up  in  the  past  our  Christian  civilization,  and  that 
will  maintain  it  in  the  future.  This  is  not  the  religion  that  will  subjugate 
passion  and  repress  vice.  It  is  not  the  religion  that  will  guard  the  family 
and  save  society. 

I^t  the  state  look  to  itself.  The  mind  which  it  jwlishes  is  a  two-edged 
sword  —  an  instrument  for  good  or  an  instrument  for  evil.  It  were  fatal  to 
polish  it  without  the  assurance  that  in  all  likelihood  it  shall  he  an  instniment 
for  good.  I  am  not  (juestioning  how  far  we  may  lay  at  the  door  of  the  non- 
religious  school  the  breaking-up  of  (Christian  creeds,  the  growth  of  agnosti- 
cism and  unbelief,  the  weakening  of  public  and  pnvate  morals,  and  the 
almost  complete  estrangement  of  the  }X)or  and  the  working  classes  from  church 
organizations.  But  I  do  submit  that  these  dreaded  evils  of  our  day  should 
awaken  us  from  our  lethargy,  and  compel  us  to  l)estow-  more  than  the  ordinary 
care  ilium  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  land,  that  they  may 
have  the  strength  to  withstand  the  fierce  temj)tations  surrounding  them,  and 
not,  rather,  by  their  precipitation  into  the  maelstrom,  intensify  the  evils. 

Do  not  say  that  the  state  school  teaches  morals.  Christians  demand  relig- 
ion. ^Morals,  without  the  i>ositive  principles  of  religion  giving  to  them  root 
and  sap,  do  not  exist.     What  seems  to  be  morals  without  religion  are  the  bios- 
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!M)]ningH  of  fortunate  and  kindly  dispose*!  natures,  or  habits  fiu<hione<l  ujKjn 
Christian  tnulitions  that  gn)w  weaker  n^  the  traditions  become  remote. 

To  the  American  people  at  large  —  religious-minded  and  (fod-fearing  as  I 
know  them  to  be  —  I  put  the  question:  Ought  we  not  to  have  in  connection 
with  the  schof)!,  religious  instruction  ?  That  there  are  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way,  I  confess.  But  are  we  to  stop  at  difficulties,  when  it  is  incumbent 
ufjon  us  to  reach  the  goal  ?     I  do  not  mistrust  the  reply. 

Secularists  and  unl>elievers  will  interi)ose  their  rights.  I  allow  them  their 
rights.  I  will  not  imi)ose  u|X)n  them  my  religicm,  which  is  Christianity.  But 
let  them  not  impose  uikui  me  and  my  fellow-Christians  their  religion,  wliich  is 
secularism.  Secularism  is  a  religion  of  its  kind,  and  usually  a  very  loud- 
six>ken  and  intolerant  religion.  And  when  non-sectarianism  is  intended,  the 
secularist  sect  must  not  claim  for  itself  the  field  which  it  refuses  to  others.  I 
am  taking  my  stand  upon  our  common  American  citizenship.  The  liberty  I 
claim,  that  I  grant. 

I  come  to  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  premises.  The  American  i)eople  at 
large  are  Christians ;  but  they  are  divided  among  themselves.  Yes,  they  are 
divided.  Not  to  speak  of  other  diilerences,  there  is  a  radical  and  vital  one 
between  Protestantism  of  all  forms  and  Catholicism.  I  am  not  arguing.  I 
am  relating  facts.  Well-meaning  and  well-deserving  men  have  j)roposed  as 
a  remedy  in  this  instance,  that  there  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  schools 
a  common  Christianity.  This  will  not  do.  Catholics  in  fidelity  to  their  prin- 
ciples cannot  accept  a  common  Christianity.  What  comes  to  them  not  l>ear- 
ing  on  its  face  the  stamj>  of  Catholicity,  is  Protestant  in  fonn  and  in  implication, 
even  if  it  be  Catholic  in  sulwtance.  This  being  the  settled  fact,  American 
Catholics  will  not,  of  course,  inflict  Catholicism  ujwn  non-Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant children,  and  with  similar  fair-mindedness  American  Protestants  will  not 
inflict  Protestantism  ujwn  Catholic  children.  Some  compromise  becomes  nec- 
essary. Is  it  not  ten  thousand  times  better  that  we  make  the  compromise 
rather  than  allow  secularism  to  triumph  and  own  the  country  ? 

I  turn  to  all  Americans — secularists  as  well  aa  Christian  believei's — and  I 
address  them  in  the  name  of  American  citizenship.  We  are  a  practical  jwo- 
ple,  and  when  we  find  facts  before  us,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  them,  we  deal 
with  them  with  an  eye  to  the  general  good.  Dissatisfaction  does  exist  with 
the  state  school  because  of  its  exclusion  of  religion.  The  dissatisfaction  will 
exist  so  long  a^  no  change  is  made.     It  is  founded  on  conscience. 

Is  not  the  fact  of  this  dissatisfaction  sufficient  that  Americans  set  to  work 
earnestly  and  with  a  good  will  to  remove  its  cause?  The  welfare  of  the 
country  demands  peace  and  harmony  among  citizens.  I^et  us  put  an  end  to 
the  constant  murmurings  and  bitter  recriminations  with  which  our  school  war 
fills  the  air.  Since  we  are  proud  of  our  state  school  and  prize  its  advantages, 
let  us  make  an  effort  that  all  the  children  of  the  people  enjoy  those  advan- 
tages. If  there  be  a  public  institution,  as  the  state  school,  supported  by  aU 
the  people,  avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  j)eople,  let  it  be  such  that  all 
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may  use  it.  Be  there  no  taxation  without  representation  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  thereof.  Let  us  most  studiously  avoid  raising  barriers  to  the  use 
of  those  benefits,  and,  in  a  most  especial  manner,  such  barriers  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  them  comes  in  the  name  of  conscience. 

I  invoke  the  spirit  of  American  liberty  and  American  institutions.  Our 
views,  perhaj)s,  diflier  diametrically  from  those  of  others  of  our  fellow-citizens ; 
we  may  deem  their  views  utterly  wrong.  Still,  is  not  the  duty  of  Americans 
that  of  peace  and  concession,  so  that  others  be  as  undisturbed  in  their  con- 
science as  we  are  in  ours  ?  Does  it  matter  that  we  happen  to  be  in  the  ma- 
jority? Brute  numerical  force  may  be  legal;  it  is  not  justice,  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  America.  Minorities  have  rights,  and  as  speedily  as  it  is  possible 
with  the  public  weal  should  the  majority  recognize  them.  It  is  no  honor  to 
America  that  ten  millions  or  more  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
8up|)ort  of  schools  to  which  their  conscience  forbids  access,  and  to  be  further- 
more, in  order  to  be  conscientious,  compelled  by  their  zeal  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children,  to  build  school-houses  of  their  own,  and  pay  their  own 
teachers.  It  is  no  honor  for  the  remaining  fifty  millions  to  profit  for  them- 
selves of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  ten  millions.  The  cr}'  that  the  state  schools 
are  open  to  them,  if  they  silence  their  consciences,  is  not  a  defense  that  T^dll 
hold  before  the  bar  of  justice.  The  aspect  of  the  case  is  the  more  serious 
when  we  consider  that  those  ten  millions  are  largely  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population,  and  that  they  are  sincerely  and  loyally  desirous  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  state  school,  if  only  the  obstacles  be  removed. 

It  is  no  honor  to  the  American  republic  that  she  be  more  than  any  other 
nation  foremost  in  eflibrts  to  divorce  religion  from  the  schools.  No  country 
goes  in  this  direction  so  far  as  ours.  We  have  entered  upon  a  terrible  exper- 
iment ;  the  very  life  of  our  civilization  and  of  our  country  is  at  stake.  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  this  condition  of  things,  passing  strange  in  America. 
Neither  the  genius  of  our  country  nor  its  history  gives  countenance  to  it. 
The  American  j)eople  are  naturally  reverent  and  religious.  Their  laws  and 
public  observances  breathe  forth  the  perfume  of  religion.  The  American 
school,  as  it  first  reared  its  log  walls  amid  the  villages  of  New  England,  was 
religious  through  and  through.  The  present  favor  to  a  non-religious  school 
is,  I  verily  believe,  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  moment,  and  it  will  not  last. 

I  solve  the  difiiculty  by  submitting  it  to  the  calm  judgment  of  the  countr}'. 
No  question  is  insoluble  to  Americans  which  truth  and  justice  press  home  to 
them.  Other  countries,  whose  civilization  we  do  not  despise,  have  found  a 
solution.  I  instance  but  England  and  Prussia,  We  are  not  inferior  to  them 
in  practical  legislation  and  the  spirit  of  peaceful  compromise.  Suggestions  of 
mine  must  be  necessarily  crude  in  form,  and  local  and  temporary  in  applica- 
tion. I  will,  however,  sjieak  them.  I  would  permeate  the  regular  state  school 
with  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  land,  be  it  as  Protest- 
ant as  Protestantism  can  be,  and  I  would,  as  they  do  in  England,  pay  for 
the  secular  instniction  given  in  denominational  schools  according  to  results ; 
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that  b,  each  pupil  passing  the  examination  before  state  officials,  and  in  full 
accordance  with  the  state  program,  would  secure  to  his  school  the  cost  of  the 
tuition  of  a  pupil  in  the  state  school.  This  is  not  paying  for  the  religious  in- 
struction given  to  the  pupil,  but  for  the  secular  instruction  demanded  by  the 
state,  and  given  to  the  pupil  as  thoroughly  as  he  could  have  received  it  in  the 
state  school. 

Another  plan :  I  would  do  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Poughkeepsie 
and  other  places  in  our  own  country  have  agreed  to  do  to  the  greatest  satis- 
faction of  all  citizens  and  the  great  advancement  of  educational  interests.  In 
Poughkeepsie  the  city  school  board  rents  the  buildings  formerly  used  as  parish 
schools,  and  from  the  hour  of  9  A.  m.  to  that  of  3  p.  m.  the  school  is  in  every 
particular  a  state  school — teachers  engaged  and  paid  by  the  board,  teachers 
and  pupils  examined,  state  books  used,  the  door  always  open  to  superintendent 
and  members  of  the  board.  There  is  simply  the  tacit  understanding  that  so 
long  as  the  teachers  in  those  schools.  Catholic  in  faith,  pass  their  examinations 
and  do  their  work  as  cleverly  and  as  loyally  as  other  teachers  under  the 
control  of  the  board,  teachers  of  another  faith  shall  not  be  put  in  their  places. 
Nor  are  they  allowed  to  teach  positive  religion  during  school  hours.  This  is 
done  outside  the  hours  for  which  the  buildings  are  leased  to  the  board.  The 
state,  it  is  plain,  pays  not  one  cent  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  other  schools  Protestant  devotional  exercises  take  place  in  fullest  free- 
dom before  the  usual  school  hour. 

Do  not  tell  me  of  difficulties  of  detail  in  the  working-out  of  either  of  my 
schemes.  There  are  difficulties;  but  will  not  the  result  be  fullest  compensa- 
tion for  the  struggle  to  overcome  them?  Other  schemes,  more  perfect  in 
conception  and  easier  of  application,  will  perhaps  be  presented  in  time ;  mean- 
while, let  us  do  as  best  we  know. 

Allow  me  one  word  as  a  Catholic.  I  have  sought  to  place  on  the  precise 
line  where  it  belongs,  the  objection  of  Catholics  to  the  state  school.  Is  it  fair, 
is  it  honest,  to  raise  the  cry  that  Catholics  are  opposed  to  education,  to  free 
schools,  to  the  American  school  system  ?  I  do  lose  my  patience  when  adver- 
saries seek  to  place  us  in  this  false  position,  so  contrary  to  all  our  convictions 
and  resolves.  In  presence  of  this  vast  and  distinguished  assembly,  to  have 
addressed  which  is  an  honor  I  shall  never  forget,  I  protest  with  all  the  energy 
of  my  soul  against  the  charge  that  the  schools  of  the  nation  have  their  enemies 
among  Catholics.  Not  one  stone  of  the  wondrous  edifice  which  Americans 
have  built  up  in  their  devotion  to  education,  will  C-atholics  remove  or  permit 
to  be  removed.  They  would  fain  add  to  the  splendor  and  majesty  by  putting 
side  by  side  religion  and  the  school,  neither  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
other,  each  one  borrowing  from  the  other  aid  and  dignity.  Do  the  schools  of 
America  fear  contact  with  religion  ?  The  Catholics  demand  the  Chri.^tian 
state  school.  In  so  doing  they  prove  themselves  the  truest  friends  of  the 
school  and  the  state. 
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COMPULSORY  LAWS  AND  THEIR  ENFORCEMENT 


OHOAR    H.   COOPER,   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT,   TEXAS. 

Mv  attitude  toward  conipiiLs()r}'-ediicatioii  law8  aud  their  enforceinent  is 
that  of  the  coiiseiTative  inaj«ses  of  the  American  jxiople.  I  have  a  profound 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  American  ])eopleand  the  institution!*  which  tlieyhave 
fos?tered  and  created.  The  idea  which  ha^  dominated  the  development  of 
American  institutions,  iis  I  i-ead  it,  from  the  movement  of  the  century,  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  idea  which  has  dominated  the  develoj)ment  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Old  World.  The  American  idea  is  a  mininuim  of  law,  thoroughly  en- 
forced, with  a  maxinuira  of  freedom;  the  Old  World  idea  is  a  maximum  of 
law  with  a  minimum  of  freedom.  The  trend  of  the  past  two  decades  in  this 
country  has  been  indee<l  toward  the  Old  World  idea,  and  we  have  sought  to 
extend  the  domain  of  law  into  new  fields,  which  had  before  belonged  to  that 
of  freedom.  This  movement,  I  am  jjersuaded,  is  temjxmiry  and  suix?rficial, 
the  result  of  a  cross-current  in  the  deejxir  stream  of  our  national  life.  Yet 
there  ai*e  not  wanting  evidences  of  a  drift  toward  the  breakere  of  s<xnalisin, 
sufficient  to  arouse  concern  in  the  mind  of  the  patriot  and  the  friend  of  lil)ei'ty 
and  humanity.  To  this  drift  is  to  be  ascribed  in  large  measure,  I  l>elieve,  the 
im])enous  demand  which  conies  from  many  quarters  that  education  shall  be 
made  comi)ulsory,  and  that  the  compulsion  be  made  effective.  I  hold  that 
Ci>mpulsory  education  is  contrary  to  the  dominant  idea  which  has  j)eiTaded 
the  (loveloi)ment  of  American  institutions,  and  further,  that  it  is  j)erilous  to 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  essential  of  the  institutions  on  which  civilization 
rests — the  family.  The  family  is  the  unit  of  our  social  fabric;  it  is  antece- 
dent  to  government;  it  derives  its  constitution  and  sanction  from  nature  and 
nature's  ( lod.  Education  I  hold  to  be  a  right  inheivnt  in  the  family  and  the 
parent.  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  part  com]>any  with  my  friends  who  urge 
compulsoiT  education.  They  hold  education  and  control  of  the  child  to  be  a 
duty  or  privilege  delegated  by  organized  society  to  the  parent,  rather  than  a 
right  inherent  in  the  parent  or  family.  If  their  c<mtention  is  right,  com[)ul- 
sory  education  is  justified  in  principle.  If  mine  is  right,  that  the  control  of 
the  child  is  a  right  of  the  jKirent  and  not  a  duty  or  privilege,  compulsory  ed- 
ucation is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  family,  and  in  its  tendency  destructive 
of  this  institution.  While  I  thus  hold  that  education  is  a  right  inherent  in 
the  family,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  radical  disciples  of  l/tmez  faire 
whose  theory  of  government  finds  no  place  for  ])ul)lic  education.  Society  has 
too  deep  a  stake  in  the  education  of  the  child  to  leave  it  without  pn>vision. 
The  iKM'petuity  of  free  institutions  depends  too  nnich  upon  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  for  this  general  diffusion  to  be  h»ft  to  the  chance  of  private 
venture  or  sectarian  zeal.  It  is  the  right  and  imi)erative  duty,  one  of  the 
highest  duties  of  government,  to  make  ample  jn-ovision  for  the  education  of 
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thcv  youth  who  are  reared  withiu  its  domaiu.     It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  so- 
ciety to  thus  aid  the  family  and  the  parent, 

" so  that  none 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

By  timely  culture  un»u<«tained;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder:  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the  help 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools; 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free!" 

This  pn)vision  for  the  education  of  the  chihlren  by  the  state  should  be  sure 
and  as  ample  as  the  means  of  the  j^eople  will  justify.  80  far  the  state  may 
and  should  go,  but  no  further.  I'niversal  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessings;  but  I  would  not  inij)eril,  even  for  universal  educati(m,  the  integrity 
of  the  family.  The  dangers  to  the  welfare  of  society  i*esulting  from  a  great 
niiiss  of  illiteracy  are  appalling,  l)ut  the  evils  of  illiteracy  are  less  perilous 
than  thase  which  result  from  the  destruction  of  parental  authority  and  the 
hMJsening  of  family  ties.  I  prefer  the  barbarism  of  freedom  to  the  barbarism 
of  tyranny,  even  though  that  tyranny  be  that  of  the  majority.  The  ad- 
ministrative machinerv  necessarv  to  enforce  attendance  from  the  children  of 
unwilling  parents  on  the  ])ublic  schools  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  extend 
into  what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the  sacred  domain  of  private  life 
the  jK»wer  of  agencies  which  have  been  reser\'ed  by  society  for  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals.  It  is  a  form  of  de^spotism  which  runs  counter  to  the  oldest 
traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  [peoples,  and  involves,  I  think,  a  radical  recon- 
structi<m  of  the  basis  of  American  institutions.  If  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
interference?  of  government  with  the  rights  of  the  family;  if  the  will  of  the 
majority  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  it  may  j)lease  with  the  minority,  even 
though  that  minority  be  but  one,  we  shall  have  substituted  for  our  free  in- 
>titutions  the  socialistic  despotism  of  the  numy  instead  of  the  individualistic 
<lespotism  of  one  or  a  few.  Effective  compulsory-education  laws  nuist  give 
to  the  government  or  the  agent  of  the  government  the  right  to  enter  the  home, 
take  jMJSsession  by  force  of  a  child  who  is  guilty  of  no  offense,  and  whose 
parent  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  exercise  of  his 
<4od-given  parental  right,  has  <letained  the  child  at  home  —  the  sacred  refuge 
of  all  that  is  holiest  and  purest  and  best  in  our  civilization — and  carry  that 
child  by  force  into  a  sch(X>l  in  which  the  government  has  such  instruction 
given  as,  in  its  opinion  —  that  is,  in  the  ojunion  of  the  despotic  majority — is  best 
for  the  child  and  for  the  state.  It  will  make  little  difference  whether  or  not 
the  pari'Ut  believes  that  the  daily  instruction  of  the  child  should  be  accom- 
panied by  religious  sanctions  which  this  nuij(>rity  refuses  to  recognize.  It 
will  make  no  ilifference  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  parent  the  quality  of  the  in- 
stnictiun  given  in  the  sch<M)l  be  detrimental  to  the  child's  intellectual  welfare, 
<}V  the  a'isociatiims  which  will  surround  the  child  in  the  school  be  injurious 
t(»  his  moral  gix)wth.     This  imjx^rious  majority  recognizes  no  rights  inherent 
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in  the  family  or  the  parent  which  it  is  bound  to  res|)ect.  Conipulsorj'-education 
laws  may  indeed  grant  to  parents  the  option  of  establishing  other  schools 
than  those  supported  by  the  state,  and  of  sending  their  children  thereto.  The 
advocates  of  these  laws  claim  that  provision  is  made  in  this  way  against 
violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  iSupjx)se,  however,  that  the  parent 
believes,  as  many  parents  do  believe,  that  the  welfare  of  the  child's  soul 
will  be  imperiled  by  attendance  on  the  public  schools ;  and  suppose  further 
that  the  residence  of  the  parent  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
establishing  another  school  which  in  his  opiniim  would  furnish  safe  instruc- 
tioK  for  his  child :  how  can  the  compulsory-attendance  clause  be  enforced  in 
a  case  like  this  mthout  violation  of  the  fundamental  right  of  religious  free- 
dom ?  The  pathway  of  history  is  thickly  strewn  with  warnings  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  For  a  thousand  years  men  believed  that  thev  were 
doing  (xod  and  man  service  by  putting  to  death  men  and  women  who  did  not 
subscribe  Xo  the  dominant  religious  faith.  They  were  sure  that  they  were 
right.  The  most  strenuous  advocates  of  universal  education  are  not  so  con- 
fident to-day  of  the  necessity  of  universal  education  to  the  |)erpetuity  of  free 
institutions  and  to  proper  preparation  for  citizenship  as  the  religious  zealots 
of  the  eleventh  century  were  of  the  necessity  of  conformity  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  Nor  are  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  so  nearly  agreed  to- 
day uiK)n  w-hat  are  the  most  essential  things  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  as  the 
leaders  of  the  church  were  Uix)n  the  tenets  of  the  church  in  the  centuries 
gone  by.  Here  and  there  great  thinkers  tell  us  now  that  some  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  and  many  of  the  methods  pursued  in  elementary  schools  as  well 
ai?  in  higher  schools  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  best  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race.  As  for  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  instruction  as  is 
given  our  schools  is  an  incalculable  blessing  to  most  of  the  children.  But 
shall  I,  l)ecause  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  make  it  a  crime  for  a  parent,  who 
has  the  divine  right  of  control  over  his  own  child,  not  to  conform  his  action 
and  views  to  mine,  even  though  I  be  on  the  side  of  the  majority  and  the 
parent  be  but  one  ? 

80  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  reports  to  which  I  have  had  access, 
that  is,  the  rejKjrts  of  the  sui)erintendents  of  the  States  in  which  compulsory- 
education  laws  have  been  tried,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  such 
laws  have  been  ineffective  in  this  country.  Dr.  Boone,  in  his  excellent  mono- 
graph  on  Education  in  the  United  States,  though  favoring  compulsory  educa- 
tion, admits  that  the  laws  reciuiring  attendiuice  on  the  schools  are  at  best 
inefficient,  if  not  unmeaning,  as  they  stand  on  the  statute  books  of  most  of 
the  States.  "Their  execution,"  he  says,  "is  irregular,  half-hearted,  or  ig- 
nored." This  statement  is  attested  by  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  National 
Department  of  Education  and  summarized  in  the  report  for  the  year  1880-7. 
In  the  i-eiK)!!  for  this  year  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  to  every  one  hun- 
dred children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  shows  a  marked  decrease 
for  the  decade  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Central  and  Western  divi- 
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Bions  of  the  United  States,  in  which  compulsory-attendance  laws  are  generally 
in  force ;  while  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions,  in  which  no 
such  laws  are  in  force,  the  number  of  the  pupils  enrolled  to  every  one  hun- 
dred children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  shows  a  very  marked 
increase.  These  surprising  facts  led  the  Commissioner  to  ask:  "Has  the  pub- 
lic-school system  reached  and  passed  its  maximum  phase  in  the  North  and 
West?  Is  universal  education  by  the  state  an  abstraction  not  to  b^  real- 
ized in  the  concrete?"  The  explanation  given  of  the  decrease  in  the 
enrollment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Hon.C.D.Hine,  seems  to  me  conclusive.  "It  is  probable,"  he  says, 
"that  the  compulsory  law  itself  has  contributed  to  this  result.  Under  its  pro- 
visions those  over  fourteen  were  legally  exempt  and  felt  that  they  were  mor- 
ally relieved  from  school  obligations.  Those  under  eight  were  also  little 
jiressed,  and  there  was  no  forced  regularity.  The  large  class  between  eight 
and  fourteen,  which  is  the  projxjr  and  promising  school  age,  found  that  the 
State  permitted  absence  for  six  of  the  nine  school  months.  With  this  high 
sanction,  if  there  was  no  desire  to  attend  or  no  home  impulse,  the  State  limit 
became  the  standard,  and  convenience  or  necessity  regulated  attendance." 
Compulsory  education  was  once  the  law  of  my  own  State,  but  no  serious  effort 
was  made  to  enforce  it.  The  law  was  so  unpopular  that  it  contributed  to  a 
reaction  in  public  sentiment  against  the  whole  public-school  system  which  re- 
tarded its  progress  and  impaired  its  efficiency.  Texas  lost  ten  years  in  the 
progress  of  its  public  schools  on  account  of  this  reaction.  Who  can  estimate 
the  evils  that  follow  to  the  whole  social  fabric  from  the  non-enforcement  of  a 
law?  A  law  unenforced  does  not  lessen  the  evil  which  the  law  was  intended 
to  remedy,  but  degrades  law  itself  and  increases  the  evil.  If  such  laws  as  have 
been  put  in  operation  to  comj)el  attendance  on  the  schools  in  those  States  in 
which  public--8chool  sentiment  is  strongest,  and  in  which,  consequently,  public 
opinion  might  be  expected  to  be  most  powerful  in  their  support,  have  been 
ineffective,  what  result  can  we  expect  if  we  enact  more  stringent  laws  to 
secure  the  same  result  ?  Are  we  not  working  in  the  wn)ng  direction  when  we 
seek  to  accomplish  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  results  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  an  uplifting  of  the  social  forces  by  strengthening  and  purifying 
public  opinion? 

I  hold  compulsory-education  laws  to  be  unnecessary,  if  not  i)emieious.  The 
American  public-school  system  has  been  built  up  without  the  aid  of  such 
lan-s,  and  the  public  school  has  become  a  vital  institution  to  the  whole  i)eo- 
ple.  It  has  reached  more  effectively  the  masses  of  the  jKJople  than  any  other 
system  in  any  great  nation.  Experts  from  the  Old  World  who  have  visited 
our  shores  and  studied  our  institutions,  have  borne  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
sui)eriority  of  our  people  in  regard  to  general  intelligence  and  morality.  The 
latest  testimony  from  a  comi)etent  critic  is  that  of  James  Bryce,  whose  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  study  of  American  institutions  marks  an  ei)oeh  in 
the  history  of  political  literature.     "Americans,"  he  says,  "are  an  educated 
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l^ople  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  j)opulatioii  in  any  European 
country  except  Switzerland,  parts  of  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Scotland ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  knowledge  is  liigher,  the  habit  of  reading  and  think- 
ing more  generally  diffused  than  in  any  other  cx^untry."  He  8a}Tj  further: 
"  They  are  a  moral  and  well-conducted  jKJople.  .  .  .  The  average  of  tem- 
]>erance,  chastity,  tnithfulness  and  general  probity  is  somewhat  higher  tlian 
in  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Eun)]>e.  .  .  .  Clinstianity  influences  con- 
duct, not  indeed  one-half  as  much  as  in  theor}'  it  ought,  l)ut  probably  more 
than  in  any  other  modern  country,  and  far  more  than  it  did  in  the  8o-calle<l 
*  ages  of  faith/  "  No  authority  can  be  higher  and  no  testimony  more  em])hatic 
than  that  home  bv  Mr.  Brvce.  To  these  results  I  doubt  not  the  American 
j)ublic  school  has  contributeil  most  largely.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsoiy  education,  while  they  concede  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  native 
white  pojnilation,  maintain  that  it  is  needed  to  Americanize  the  foreign  ele- 
ment by  which  our  population  is  annually  increased,  and  especially  to  raise 
to  fitness  for  citizenship  the  deseendents  of  African  slaves,  who  constitute  a 
large  element  of  the  population  in  several  of  our  Soutliern  States.  Doubtless 
much  inconvenience  is  exi)eiienced  in  many  States  from  the  presence  of  an 
un assimilated  foreign  element  who  have  l)rought  to  this  country  traditioiLs 
and  usages  which  are  not  in  accord  with  our  American  institutions;  and 
it  cannt)t  be  questioned  that  republican  institutions  are  imperiled,  or  have 
been  im})eriled,  in  several  Southern  States  by  the  infiision  into  the  body  of 
votei*s  of  a  vast  number  of  j^eople  who  had  no  prepanition,  either  by  educa- 
tion or  tradition,  for  the  duties  of  freemen.  So  far  as  the  Southern  States  are 
concerned,  I  think  I  may  say  confidently  that  the  danger-j)oint  for  them 
has  been  passed.  These  States  have  met  bravely,  heroically,  the  necessities  of 
the  situation,  and  have  made  such  pn)vision  for  the  education  of  the  negro, 
as  well  as  of  the  white  |K)pulation,  iu*  their  means  would  justiiS'.  No  j)eople 
in  any  age  of  the  world  have  made  so  nuich  progi'ess  in  pojndar  education,  in 
the  same  {KM'iod,  a^*  the  Southern  States  have  made  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
This  progress  has  been  made  without  the  aid  of  compulsory-education  laws, 
and  the  progress  made  during  this  jwriod  Ls  but  a  promise  and  pledge  of  still 
further  progress  as  the  means  of  the  j)eople  increase  and  the  wx)rk  of  the  pul> 
lic  school  is  more  thoroughly  underst(X)d.  The  exj)eriment  of  compulsory 
education  in  these  Staters  would  be  i)erilous  to  the  cause  of  the  public  schools, 
and  wouhl  probably  produce  a  reaction  against  j)ublic  sch(K)ls  which  would 
stoj>  their  growtli  and  impair  immeitsurably  their  efficiency.  The  great  need 
of  the  South  —  and  mav  I  not  sav  of  the  whole  countrv?  —  is  not  morestrin- 
gent  laws  re^iuiring  children  to  attend  the  schools,  but  better  schools,  better 
etpiipnient  of  the  schools,  more  and  better  school-houses,  and  alxjve  all,  let- 
ter teachei*s.  The  many  agencies  which  make  public  o])inion  are  enlisted  (m 
the  side  of  the  public  school.  Our  pi*ess  is  friendly;  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations, with  jwrhaps  a  single  exception,  have  not  only  grounded  their 
aruLs  as  against  the  public  schools,  but  their  leadei^  are  aiding  in  improving 
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public  sentiment  for  l)etter  schools.  The  wisest  leaders  see  in  the  public  school 
a  solution  of  the  so-called  race  question.  As  the  negro  becomes  fitted  for 
citizenship,  he  becomes  more  conseiTutive,  and  as  he  is  pressed  by  industrial 
necessities  and  trained  to  habits  of  right-thinking,  he  ceases  to  antagonize 
blindly  the  interests  of  ])roperty-owners,  and  of  those  who  do  now  and  will 
always  control  the  destinies  of  this  country.  Compulsory-education  laws 
wouhl  arouse  all  the  latent  op])osition  to  the  public-school  system,  and  unless 
their  eftects  should  differ  from  their  effects  in  other  States  in  which  thev  have 
lx»en  tried,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  they  would  not  lessen  —  rather 
increit<e — the  evils  of  illiteracy. 

The  relation  of  the  <iucstion  to  the  foreign  element,  which  constitutes  so 
larjn*  a  part  of  the  i)opulati<m  of  some  the  Northeni  States,  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cuss at  first  hand  ;  l)ut  I  venture  to  suggest  that  our  ancestors  were  all  foreign- 
€*!>!.  and  that  the  time-sj)irit  in  this  great  country  of  ours  will  conquer  even 
the  most  obstinate  i)art  of  this  foreign  element,  and  harmonize  it  with  our  in- 
stitutions. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  all  unite  in  the  great  work  of  im])roving  the  facilities 
oftere<l  by  our  public  schools;  let  us  strive  to  raise  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a 
learned  profession ;  let  us  bring  the  public  school  to  the  door  of  every  family 
in  the  land;  but  as  we  build  up  the  public  scIkm)!  to  the  highest  standard  of 
|M>ssible  |)ower,  let  us  not  seek  to  invade  the  province  of  other  vital  and  more 
fundamental  institutions.  I^et  us  leave  to  public  opinion,  the  most  jx)tent 
agency  in  this  free  republic,  to  parental  affection,  to  social  forces,  to  industrial 
ne<"essities,  the  work  of  getting  the  children  into  the  schools.  I^et  us  rememl)er 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  (ioveniment  to  provide  the  schools,  and  the  privilege 
(»f  the  citizen  to  avail  hiuLself  of  their  blessings.  IM  us  make  the  schools  so 
giKwl,  so  bright,  so  winning,  that  the  children  will  love  the  schools,  so  that 
each  child  will  l)e  a  missionary  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and  let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  spirit  of  education  is  the  twin  sister  of  the  s[)irit  of  freedom. 


Discrssiox. 

AAir«:)X  GovK,  of  Colorado:  Those  who  have  been  intei*ested  in  sch(M)l- 
work  in  this  countrv  during  the  hu«t  twentv  vears  have  on  their  list  a  sc4)re 
of  names  of  enjinent  men,  wliose  hearts  and  heads  have  ever  been  largely  in- 
ten-sted  in  solving  the  educational  ])roblems  of  the  times.  Among  that  score 
of  men  is  one  who  can  l)e  numbered  among  the  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  eminent  for  giKKhu^ss,  for  virtue,  and  for  power;  one  who  has  ever 
Uen  lieloved  by  me  and  by  thousands  of  our  profession  as  the  warmest  and 
tniest  friend  of  American  institutions,  among  them  all.  When  he  comes  Ix^ 
fore  us  with  a  nuisterly  j>ajH.'r  and  presents  it  with  a  magnetism  and  j)ower 
which  leaves  him  standing  alone,  alnuxst,  in  ability  to  handle  the  subject,  it 
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is  well  for  us  to  note  and  to  comment  ujx)n  the  act,  and  to  remember  that 
when  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Ireland  stands  before  us,  the  man  from 
Minnesota — that  true-hearted  and  patriotic  American  to  whom  so  many  of 
us  have  been  looking  for  help  and  assistance,  the  utterances  emanate  from  an 
exceedingly  high  source.  I  do  not  regret  the  expressions  to  which  we  have 
just  listened ;  I  would  not  have  them  recalled,  if  I  could.  But  I  shall  be 
much  disappointed  if,  sometime  in  the  near  future,  our  dear  friend  shall  not 
conclude  that  it  will  not  be  wise  nor  well  to  urge  upon  the  country,  even  in  a 
general  way,  iinything  that  tends  toward  a  union  of  church  and  state.  While 
no  op|X)rtunity  can  be  had  at  this  session  to  reply  to  the  venerable  prelate,  we 
must  remember  that  when  we  j)resent  this  to  the  world  in  the  cold  tyi)e,  cold 
type  will  be  presented  to  us  again.  Let  us  not  forget  that  column  upon 
column  is  to  be  printed  on  this  subject,  presenting  both  sides;  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  their  birth,  breeding,  and  educa- 
tion shall  dictate. 

Compulsory  education  is  a  measure  that  is  popular  in  this  countr}'.  Not  a 
legislature  has  met  for  the  past  few  years  but  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
favoring  compulsory  educational  measures.  We  now  have  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  States  some  twenty-five  laws  of  this  character,  differing  one  from 
the  other  only  in  particulars.  These  laws  are  generally  ineffective,  because  of 
lack  of  power  to  execute  them.  We  have  the  anomaly  before  us  of  an  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  i)eople  to  enact  laws  com|)elling  children  to  attend 
school,  and  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  same  people  to  comply  with 
such  laws.  A  pertinent  (piestion  is.  Ought  the  making  of  such  laws  to  be 
discontinued  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  agitation  in  this  direction  \s\\\  cease. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  discouraging  results,  some  progress  is  evident. 
Even  if  such  legislation  be  un-American,  as  it  has  often  been  termed,  it  will 
grow  in  favor.  If  the  citizen  on  the  one  side  must  be  taxed  to  supjwrt  the 
school  for  his  neighbor,  that  neighbor,  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  must  be 
comj)elled  to  use  the  school.  Neighborhood  relations  interfere  with  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  school  law.  The  ])resident  of  the  school  board,  the 
justice  of  the  j)eace,  or  even  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools,  living  in  an  Amer- 
ican community,  hesitates  to  call  upon  the  might  of  the  law  to  coerce  a  neigh- 
bor in  other  than  criminal  offenses.  Hence  the  laws  of  this  sort  remain  alive 
only  in  the  letter. 

James  O.  Piekce,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  In  the  interesting  paper 
to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning,  the  ])roposition  is  a<lvanoed  that  the 
primary  right  of  education  belongs  to  the  family,  and  that  the  state  is  to  take 
up  the  work  of  education  only  when  the  familv  shall  fail.  Historically  this 
pro}K)sition  is  correct.  The  family  precedes  the  state  in  the  life  of  society, 
and  thus  the  family  must  enter  upon  its  natural  work,  as  a  duty,  l)efore  so- 
ciety shall  be  ready  to  take  it  up.  But  have  we  not  observed,  in  the  progress 
and  rotation  of  modern  societv,  that  the  first  has  become  last  and  the  last  has 
become  first  ?     We  may  l)e  misled  by  a  fallacy,  whether  we  attempt  to  follow 
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the  argument  of  the  distinguished  prelate  in  the  first  paper  presented,  or  that 
presented  in  the  paper  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Texas.  Now,  the  con- 
<litions  are  reversed ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  now  confronts  us,  in  this 
oountrj'  of  sixty  millions  of  people  crowded  into  one  community,  the  state  as- 
sumes and  must  have  precedence  over  the  family.  It  becomes  a  necessity  of 
the  state  to  see  that  the  children  are  educated,  that  they  may  j)erform  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship ;  and  that  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  state.  The  family  no 
longer  has  precedence  of  the  state  in  this  respect.  The  principle  of  the  basis 
of  a  compulsory-attendance  law  is,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  state  that  no 
child  shall  be  so  neglected  by  its  parents  that  it  may  not  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  state  offers  of  an  education ;  that  if  private  instruction  is 
neglected,  instruction  in  the  public  schools  must  not  be. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  we  are  violating,  in  enforcing  or  attempting  to  en- 
force such  laws,  the  principle  which  is  fundamental  to  American  institutions, 
that  there  shall  be  but  a  minimum  of  law  with  a  maximum  of  freedom ;  and 
that  we  are  adopting  a  rule  which  reverses  that  order.  But  when  we  consider, 
as  has  been  most  ably  presented  to  us  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  list- 
ened, what  have  been  the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  United  States,  combined  with  the  private-school  system,  in 
bringing  about  such  educational  results  as  are  set  forth  in  that  paper  and 
portrayed  there,  we  see  that  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  the  maximum  of  freedom  and  the  minimum  of  law.  We  must  take 
the  society  as  a  unit,  and  compare  it  with  the  civilization  of  the  past.  Cases 
of  individual  failure  to  send  children  to  school  will  always  be  found.  What 
we  desire  is  to  reach  the  point  where  999  out  of  every  1,000  families  will  he 
guided  by  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  there  will  be  but  a  small  residuum  to 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  the  principles  of  compulsion,  in  cases  where 
it  is  necessary.  Compulsory-education  laws,  then,  do  not  violate  that  principle 
of  liberty,  if  we  look  at  the  individual  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  society. 

But  we  are  told  that  compulsory  laws  have  been  ineffective  in  this  country ; 
that  they  have  already  shown  that  they  are  inefficient,  and  that  it  is  proven 
by  the  testimony  of  the  advocates  of  the  compulsory-attendance  laws  them- 
selves. The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1886  is  referred 
to,  in  which  report  it  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  statistics  for  the 
ten  years  during  which  compulsory  laws  have  been  uix)n  the  statute  books, 
have  shown  in  all  States  where  there  were  such  laws,  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  But  the  later  statistics,  com- 
piled during  the  present  year,  show  that  that  state  of  facts  has  been  very 
crinsiderably  changed ;  and  that  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  out  of 
about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  States  where  there  are  such  laws,  there  are 
only  two  which  show  now  a  continued  decrease.  That  same  report  for  1886 
bears  upon  its  face  the  testimony  that  the  compulsory  laws  have  not  been 
enforced ;  and  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
those  States.    Take  that  report  and  examine  it.     We  find  when  we  wish  to 
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inquire  whether  or  not  the  eompulsory  laws  have  been  active  and  have  accom- 
plished anything,  that  in  only  five  States  are  there  any  statistics  given,  or  is 
there  any  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  c-ompulsory  laws  in  those  States.  In 
Maine  it  is  said  that  the  compulsory  law  hai<  never  been  enforced.  Very 
readilv  comes  the  testimonv  that  the  compulsorv  law  has  been  enforced  only 
in  localities ;  then  that  it  ha^  worked  injuri6usly  in  said  localities.  The  factory 
law  takes  hold  and  produces  an  effect  in  ])articular  places.  Just  now,  where 
both  laws  are  enforced,  the  children  have  left  the  locality  to  escajx?  attendance 
at  school,  and  gone  to  a  neighboring  town  where  no  law  is  enforced. 

From  New  York  comes  the  testimony  that  the  compulsory  laws  have  l>een 
practically  of  no  effect.  The  State  SujKjrintendent  has  said,  as  he  put^  it 
himself,  "The  compulsory  laws  in  this  State  do  not  comi)el."  From  Minne- 
sota comes  the  testimony  of  your  rejwrt,  that  the  compulsor}'  law  of  this  State 
is  ineffective,  and  has  never  accomplished  anything.  Fn)m  but  one  State  is 
there  any  testimony  showing  an  extended  attempt  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
laws,  and  that  is  the  State  of  Connecticut.  And  vet  in  New  York  State  it 
is  said  that  there  it  has  been  of  some  effect  in  mitigating  the  hardshi])s  of 
parental  control  over  the  neglected  children. 

The  principle  is  going  to  work  itself  out  in  time. 

E.  B.  McEluoy,  Oregon :  We  shall  not  undertake,  within  the  bnef  space 
allotted,  to  discuss  this  question  in  its  general  application,  but  shall  call  at- 
tention briefly  to  its  l)earings  as  ap])li cable  to  our  own  State ;  and  first,  for 
infonnation,  read  our  compulsory-education  law,  which  has  now  been  a  part 
of  our  school  statutes  for  eighteen  months : 

"Section  72.  Every  parent,  fi^aardian.  or  other  person  in  this  State  having  control 
or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall 
be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  every  school  year,  of  which  at  least  eight  weeks'  school  shall  be  con- 
secutive, unless  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  or  children  has  been 
such  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  or  their  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study 
for  the  period  required,  or  unless  such  child  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school 
or  at  home  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  or  have  already 
acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools:  providedy 
in  case  a  public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks,  or  any  part 
thereof,  during  the  year,  within  two  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  of  thfe  resi- 
dence of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

"Sec.  78.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge  of  any 
child  or  children,  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  of- 
fense, nor  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  second  and 
each  subsequent  offense,  besides  the  cost  of  the  prosecution. 

"Sec.  74.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  and  clerk  of  each  school  district  to 
make  diligent  effort  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced  in  their  respective  districts. 

"Sec.  75.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit 
court  in  all  prosecutions  under  this  act.'* 
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It  may  be  stated  here  that  there  have  already  been  some  few  failures  to  ob- 
8*erve  this  law : 

First,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  law  itself  is  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive, for  it  applies  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years 
only;  and  of  the  100,000  children  of  school  age  now  in  our  State,  it  practi- 
cally afiects  36,000  only,  as  follows : 

1.  In  all  school  districts  lev^dng  local  taxes  forgenend  8ch(x)l  purposes,  the 
legal  school  age  for  admission  to  school  is  fixed  at  six  to  twenty-<jne  years. 

2.  In  all  other  districts,  the  period  of  admission  is  practically  from  four  to 
twenty  years;  for,  all  public  moneys  being  distributed  on  this  basis,  all  chil- 
dren from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age  making  application  Uy  enter  school  can- 
not be  debarred  under  other  privileges  of  our  school  laws,  and  therefore  may 
be  legally  enrolled.  ^ 

3.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  law  does  not  concern  children  of  the 
following  ages:    4  to  6  years;  6  to  8  years;  14  to  20  years;  20  to  21  years. 

4.  Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  this  question,  it  is  found  tliat 
the  law  fails  to  reach  64,000  out  of  the  present  100,000  children  who  may 
be  legally  enrolled  in  our  schools,  as  follows: 

Children  4  to  6  years 18,000 

"        6   "    8      "     16.000 

"      14   "  20      "      26.000 

"      20   "  21      '*     _^^^^ 

64,000 

5.  The  law  is  applicable  to  36,000,  and  not  to  all  of  these ;  for  it  is  further 
provided  that,  "in  case  a  public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  the  j)eriod  of 
twelve  weeks,  or  any  part  thereof,  during  the  year,  within  two  miles  by  the 
nearest  traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  j^rson  within  the  school  dis- 
trict, he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  f>f  this  act.'' 

6.  Again,  additional  oj)portunities  for  excuse  are  afforded  in  this  law,  all 
of  which  tend  to  render  the  same  void,  but  which  are  minor  in  importance 
and  need  not  be  mentitmed  here. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Oregon  compulsory  law,  like  most  other  laws 
enacted  for  the  same  puqx>ses  by  sister  States,  contains  weak  and  insufficient 
provisions,  which  make  the  law  generally  nugatory. 

So  far,  very  few  cases  of  appeal  have  reached  the  central  office  under  the 
new  law,  but  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  in  every  one  of  these  cases,  the  two- 
mile  excuse  has  been  presented  by  the  derelict  parents. 

The  compulsory  law  seeks  to  advance  and  develop  jx)pular  and  general  ed- 
ucation, but  such  results  are  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  in  this  way. 

The  annual  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oregon  have  been  very  largely  increased  during  the  past  year,  but  w^e  under- 
take to  say  that  no  important  part  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  com- 
pulsory law.  Other  agencies  more  effectual  and  powerful  have  been  at  work 
to  secure  these  important  ends.  One  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  here :  Prior  to  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  school  districts 
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( iu  order  to  draw  public-school  moneys)  were  required  to  have  a  three-months 
school  within  each  calendar  year  only ;  and  this  without  any  provision  or  reg- 
ulation. This  law  has  been  amended,  so  that  the  entire  school  funds  received 
annually  from  the  State  and  county  must  be  expended  within  and  during  the 
year  for  which  such  apjwrtionments  aix?  made ;  and  furthermore,  that  all  such 
funds  must  be  expended  for  school  purjK)se8  only.  This  law  has  done  more 
to  increase  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  general  efficiency  of  our 
public  schools,  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

The  ends  ordinarily  sought  by  the  enactment  of  compulsory  school  laws 
cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  reached  in  this  way.  The  v^ry  name, "  compul- 
sory, "  is  offensive  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  is  possibly  due  to  this  fact 
that  legislators  generally  have  so  far  been  exceedingly  guarded  and  discreet 
in  the  comi)ositiou  of  such  laws,  for  when  we  come  ^.o  study  and  analyze  those 
already  in  use,  we  usually  find  some  weak  provision  which  will  justify  the 
people  in  their  non-observance. 

The  results  sought  by  the  compulsory  laws  in  this  countr}-  are  good,  and 
deserving  of  attention ;  but  they  may  be  reached  by  other  methods,  more  poi>- 
ular  and  therefore  more  practical. 

J.  B.  Thayer,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  I  am  impressed  by  this  discussion 
with  the  fact  that  a  condition  and  not  a  theon'  confronts  us.  When  it  was 
announced  that  Archbishop  Ireland  would  present  at  this  meeting  a  paper  of 
his  own  selection  on  the  allied  question  of  the  state  scliool  and  the  parish  school, 
I  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  spirit  and  general  tone  of  his  utterances.  I  have 
lived  in  the  Northwest  for  fifteen  vears,  in  a  citv  not  far  from  St.  Paul ;  and, 
knowdng  well  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed  on  memorial  days  and  national 
holidays,  I  had  no  fear  as  t<^)  the  character  of  his  utterances  here  to-day.  His 
paper  has  complicated  the  question  somewhat,  though  it  has  revealed  the  prac- 
tical and  inherent  difficulties  involved.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  there  are  three  agencies  tliat  have  to  do  with  education :  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state.  By  an  ini|)erative  law  of  nature,  the  family  must  be 
intnisted  with  early  and  infant  education ;  by  the  potency  of  religious  life  and 
sentiment,  the  church  must  be  intrusted  with  strictly  religious  or  sectarian  in- 
struction ;  by  the  inherent  principles  of  a  government  of  the  people  and  by 
the  people,  that  education  which  relates  ])rimarily  to  the  rights,  duties  and 
needs  of  sovereign  citizens  must  be  intrusted  to  the  state.  To  admit  the  first 
two  of  these  principles  is  to  admit  the  third,  and  to  deny  the  third  is  to  al)- 
rogate  the  principles  u}>on  which  our  civil  govenmient  rests. 

No  discussion  of  com|nilsory  laws  and  their  enforcement  as  mere  abstrac- 
tions will  avail.  The  real  question  is  a  practical  one  of  adjustment  of  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  state  has  a  right  to  enact 
compulsor}'-at tendance  or  compulsorj'-education  laws.  We  have  passed  that 
point.  The  question  now  is,  What  education  may  the  state  prescribe,  and  in 
w^hat  manner  and  by  what  means  shall  it  enforce  the  instruction  prescribed  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  is  up  for  discussion ;  not  only  here  by  this  Associa- 
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lion,  but  is  up  for  discussion  by  the  American  })eo|)le.  The  question  is  not 
answered  nor  put  aside  by  the  assertion  that  public  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  maintained  without  the  aid  of  compulsory  laws,  and  that  their 
results  justify  their  existence ;  nor  by  asserting  that  compulsory  laws  are  un- 
American,  and  consequently  remain  dead  letters  upon  the  statute  books. 
Such  assertions  are  neither  pertinent  nor  true.  State  public  schools  are  not 
established  and  maintained  by  voluntary,  charitable,  or  philanthropic  effort. 
They  exist  by  force,  law,  backed  by  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Public  schools  came  into  existence  in  res{>onse  to  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  of  the  necessity  of  a  safeguard  for  political  and 
religious  liberty.  This  conviction  was  emphasized  by  the  pioneers  of  Western 
States,  and  provisions  making  a  public  school  mandatory  were  incorporated 
into  the  constitutions  which  they  adopted. 

Public  schools  exist  to-day  by  the  force  of  laws  as  hateful  to  the  enemies 
of  free  schools  when  they  were  enacted  as  are  now  the  recent  compulsory  laws 
of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  It  is  no  more  hateful,  nor  tyrannical,  nor  un- 
American  to  compel  a  citizen  to  educate  his  own  child  than  to  compel  him 
to  pay  a  tax  to  educate  his  neighbor's  child. 

To  hold  that  compulsory  school  laws  are  un-American  is  to  ignore  the  his- 
tory of  our  free^chool  system,  and  remain  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  past  and  present  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  free  state  schools.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  that  opposition  to  free  schools,  that  oj)i)osition  to  comj)ulsory 
education  (and  the  latter  includes  the  former),  is  decidedly  un-American, 
liecent  events  in  my  own  State  have  confirmed  me  in  this  conviction.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  ultra  element  in  the  opix)sition  to  our  free-school  system 
have  a  purpose  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ])rinciple8  of  our  Government. 
When  the  German  Catholic  bishops,  the  German  Catholic  priests,  and  the 
Grerman  Lutheran  clergy  of  Wisconsin  unite  in  a  ]X)litical  organization  to 
secure  the  unconditional  repeal  of  a  compulsory  law,  which  has  for  its  sole 
purpose  instruction  of  all  children  of  the  State  in  the  language  and  history 
of  this  their  adopted  country,  I  have  a  right  to  suspc^ct  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  movement  that  is  not  exactly  American,  nor  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  this  republic. 

This  ecclesiastical  opposition  is  significant,  and  gives  color  to  the  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  Ultramontane,  Jesuitical  element  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  America,  with  its  ancient  enemy  for  allies,  deems  itself 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  republic  to  adopt  a  more  aggressive  |)<)licy,  and  assert 
the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  doctrines  defined  in  the  syllabus,  not  cov- 
ertly in  words,  but  openly  and  defiantly  in  act«.  It  may  be  that  the  "soi»ds  of 
great  events  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  times."  I'nlcss  the  (juestion  that  is 
now  up  for  discussion  is  settled  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  this  ( Jovem- 
ment,  there  will  be  a  conflict  between  the  Jesuitical  hiorarchy  of  the  \'atican, 
armed  with  the  syllabus,  and  the  American  ]X5ople,  who  are  resisting  with 
seeming  indifierence. 

—18 
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I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  would  not  be  so  interpreted.  I  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  idtimate  conse(iuences.  I  firmly  believe  that  Catholic  citizens  will 
take  care  of  the  Issue,  if  it  comes,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  their  stand.  They 
may  be  misled  by  religious  zeal,  or  driven  by  Protestant  bigotr}%  temporarily, 
but  they  will  not  continue  in  that  course  very  long.  They  are  patriotic. 
This  country  and  its  institutions  are  as  dear  to  them  as  to  any  class  of  citi- 
zens. American  (^atholics  arc  intelligent.  They  know  the  history  and  civili- 
zation of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Austria,  and  of  Poland ;  they  know  the  educational 
institutions  of  those  coimtries,  and  thev  do  not  covet  such. 

The  tnie  American,  whether  he  he  Protestant  or  ('atholic,  native  or  foreign- 
born,  naturally  shrinks  from  the  introduction  of  religious  questions  into  poli- 
tics. This  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  wliich  he  or  his  ancestors  experienced.  American  legislators, 
with  a  commendable  weakness,  have  made  the  broadest  jxwsible  concessions 
on  the  side  of  religious  toleration.  The  cpiestion  that  is  up  for  discussion  is 
not  primarily  a  religious  one.  It  is  a  question  that  concerns  civil  right. 
The  civil  supremacy  of  the  people  is  denied,  and  the  men  who  are  protesting 
most  vigorously  and  cftectively  against  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchy  are 
not  heretics,  are  not  enemies  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  are  American  citizens 
and  members  of  its  own  cx3mmunion,  who  have  contributed  to  its  wealth, 
resixjctability,  and  glory. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  mav  be  elsewhere,  but  in  the  C^atholic  diocese  of 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  every  (Catholic  priest  is  required  to  establish  a  pan)- 
chial  school  near  his  church,  and  Catholic  parents  of  his  parish  are  C(mij)elled 
to  support  it,  and  to  send  their  children  to  it  for  instruction.  Only  by  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  can  any  Catholic  parent  be  permitted  to  send  his  child  to 
any  other  school.  Many  Catholic  parents  of  that  diocese  know  what  dis- 
obediencxj  to  sucli  church  authoritv  means.  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  such  a 
compulsory  law  and  the  method  julopted  for  its  enforcement  are  decidedly  un- 
American. 

The  real  question  that  demands  settlement  is  the  one  presented  in  the 
preliminary  paper.  When  we  shall  succeed — and  succeed  we  must — in  de- 
termining the  8coj)o  of  tliat  education  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  prescribe 
and  enforce  and  wliich  it  must  provide  in  its  common  schools,  and  have  es- 
tablished the  right  attitude  of  the  state  toward  parochial  schools,  the  opposi- 
tion to  state  schools,  com])ulsory  laws  and  their  enforcement,  will  disappear. 
The  state  must,  I  think,  insist  upon  its  right  and  duty  to  secure  to  its  citizen 
youth  an  elementary  education  and  efficient  instruction  in  the  language  and 
history  of  this  country.  Laws  enacted  to  secui-e  the  inherent  right  of  the 
child  to  the  advantages  of  such  an  education  must  impose  upon  parents  and 
guardians  the  primary  duty  of  providing,  in  a  school  of  their  own  choice,  for 
their  children  or  wards  tlie  prescribed  instruction.  If  this  instruction  can  be 
best  ])rovided  in  a  })rivate  or  parochial  school,  well  and  good.  Time,  place 
and  circumstances  are  incidental  and  immaterial,  so  long  as  the  child  receives 
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the  education  that  qualifies  him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Laws  which  re- 
late to  the  enforcement  of  the  prescribed  education  must  be  carefully  guarded 
in  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  family  and  church  in  the  matter  of  religious 
education  and  worship.  The  state  is  prohibited  from  imposing  duties  upon 
churches,  and  must  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  religious  instruction  or  wor- 
ship. The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  put  itself  or  its  parochial 
school  across  the  legitimate  pathway  of  the  state,  and  obstruct  its  progress. 
The  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  con- 
science must  not  be  abridged,  but  the  free  exercise  of  this  right  must  not  in- 
clude a  conspiracy  against  the  Government,  nor  conceal  a  plot  to  turn  over 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  to  the  sovereign  i^ntiff  of  the  Vatican,  or  the 
Mormon  prophet  of  Utah. 

The  secular  state  cannot  impose  upon  the  church  the  duty  of  instructing 
children  in  what  pertains  to  the  rights,  duties  and  needs  of  citizens.  That 
duty  rests  primarily  with  the  parent,  and  involves  the  rights  of  the  child  and 
the  right  of  the  state.  To  impose  this  duty  and  secure  these  rights,  just  com- 
pulsory laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced.  There  is  no  other  ground  that 
the  state  can  occupy  and  maintain  an  existence  that  will  guarantee  religious 
liberty  and  political  freedom.  If  the  parochial  school  shall  ai^ume  to  give 
that  education  which  the  state  prescribes,  its  secular  door  must  be  open. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  mystery  or  uncertainty  about  that.  There  ought 
not  to  be  any  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  state,  or  between  church 
schools  and  state  schools.  There  will  not  be,  when  prejudice  and  hatred  die 
and  reason  rules.  There  will  be  harmony  when  the  limits  of  each  shall  be  de- 
fined, and  the  promise  of  each  shall  be  established,  as  it  will  be,  by  the  logic 
of  events,  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
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THE  CORRELATION  OF  SUBJECTS  IX  ELEMENTARY 

PROGRAMS. 


J.    W.   STEARNS,    MADISON,    WISCONSIN. 


In  the  natural  development  of  mind,  acquisitions  grow  up  about  some  cen- 
ter of  real  interest.  This  center  of  interast  affords  the  motive  or  reason  for 
effort,  and  also  gathers  into  an  organic  whole  the  diverse  materials  acquired. 
For  example,  the  desire  to  make  something  constitutes  the  center  of  interest 
in  manual  training,  and  operates  to  cause  whatever  contributes  to  the  end  in 
view  to  be  eagerly  seized  upon  and  promptly  turned  to  account.  Analyze 
the  processes  of- wood  carving,  however,  and  arrange  them  in  a  pedagogic  se- 
ries, with  approj)riate  exercises,  and  for  the  keen  zest  of  the  young  mechanic 
you  will  quickly  substitute  the  deadness  of  the  common-school  tone.  In  a 
similar  way,  children  in  their  play  make  excursions  into  various  fields  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  the  play-spirit,  by  creating  a  center  of  real  interest,  out 
of  which  fresh  inspirations  or  motives  jxjrjx^tually  spring,  unifies  and  vitalizes 
all  their  acquisitions.  How  to  assimilate  instruction  more  and  more  closely 
to  this  natural  process  of  learning,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important 
problem  of  j)edagogy.  The  Herbart-Ziller  jx^dagogucs  in  Germany  have  made 
this  idea  the  basis  of  the  so-called  concentric  instruction.  In  their  view,  ed- 
ucation is  proj)erly  not  a  mechanical  but  an  organic  process.  "Nature," 
C'omenius  says,  "begins  everything  with  it«  inmost  part";  and  this  saying 
might  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  system.  That  inmost  part  is  the  soul  of 
the  learner,  which  is  to  take  and  assimilate  what  it  needs,  and  because  of  the 
inward  need.  The  natural  apixitencies  of  the  soul  are  therefore  of  supreme 
importance,  and  the  art  of  the  teacher  is  C4)ncerned  primarily  with  the  man- 
agement and  culture  of  these.  A  center  of  unity,  a  unifying  force,  becomes 
the  predominant  coneeni.  The  in  ten-elation  of  the  things  learned  must  not  only 
be  real,  so  that  at  length  the  pupil  shall  come  to  recognize  it,  but  it  must  be 
to  him  a  vital  unity,  felt  during  every  day  and  hour  of  liis  school  course. 
The  things  he  learns  must  be  gathered  to  the  center  of  interest,  and  there  re- 
constructed into  a  new  and  living  whole.  Hence,  for  example,  in  the  third 
class  of  the  Francke  Stiftungen,  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the  center  of  interest. 
The  reading-lesson  is  taken  from  this ;  the  language  lesson  and  all  the  writ- 
ten work  grow  out  of  it ;  the  arithmetic  starts  from  Robinson  and  his  posses- 
sions, and  returns  to  him  repeatedly  for  concrete  material;  the  geography,  and 
natural  liistory,  and  drawing,  also  start  from  the  same  center;  and  the  chil- 
dren make  for  themselves  in  miniature  the  furniture  and  implements  of  Crusoe. 
Branches  of  study  are  thus  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  the  knowledge  integrates 
itself  by  the  vital  force  of  this  central  conception.     In  this  plan  of  work  we 
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seem  to  see  more  effectively  realized  than  in  his  own  unique  and  vivifying 
practice,  Jacotot's  ruling  maxim,  "All  is  in  all " ;  which  he  further  developed 
and  illustrated  by  the  exhortation,  "  Leani  one  thing  w^ell,  and  refer  every- 
thing  else  to  it." 

How  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  study  and  familiarize  ourselves  with  this  con- 
ception of  education,  becomes  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  our  elementary 
programs.  They  have  for  some  time  been  increasing  in  complexity  by  the 
addition  of  new  branches,  until  at  length  we  begin  to  feel  how  manifold  and 
distracting  they  are.  An  examination  of  several  city  programs  shows  that 
from  eight  to  fourteen  different  subjects  or  branches  are  proposed  each  term 
for  the  children  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  It  thus  happens  that 
the  pupils  pass  daily  from  one  branch  to  another  without  any  attempt  at 
unity,  adding  to  a  bit  of  geography  a  bit  from  the  reading-book,  and  to  this  a 
bit  of  arithmetic,  and  again  a  bit  of  natural  histor}' ;  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
hint  of  connection  between  the  things  learned  daily,  nor  any  for  learning 
them  beyond  custom  and  the  wish  of  their  elders.  After  feeding  for  eight  or 
ten  years  upon  this  school  hash,  which  is  doled  out  to  them,  not  in  response  to 
natural  appetite  but  often  in  defiance  of  it,  and  on  the  general  principle  that 
the  dose  is  good  for  them,  what  wonder  that  some  of  them  become  dyspeptics  ? 
From  this  point  of  view  there  seems  to  be  cause  for  the  affirmation  that  our 
school  programs  are  soul-disintegrating.  AVhile  pupils  are  very  young,  and 
while  the  vital  and  mental  forces  are  seeking  to  establish  themselves  and 
gain  concentration  for  the  coming  struggle,  it  is  certainly  oi)en  to  question 
whether  we  are  justified  in  educational  processes  so  dLstracting  and  disin- 
tegrating. 

Our  present  programs  and  processes  have  been  gradually  formed  by  divi- 
sion and  accretion.  Beginning  with  the  three  R's,  we  have  develo|Xjd  and 
added  branch  after  branch,  as  the  development  of  our  social  and  indus- 
trial life  seemed  to  require.  And  the  demand  for  additions  still  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  protestations  that  our  courses  are  already  overcrowded 
and  distracting.  We  must  find  means  to  reconcile  tliese  oj)posing  demands ; 
we  must  add  and  concentrate ;  we  must  enrich  and  shorten.  The  proper  way 
of  approach  to  the  problem  would  seem  to  be  through  a  careful  and  philo- 
sophical study  of  the  interrelations  of  tlie  subjects  to  be  taught,  with  a  view 
to  a<ljusting  the  programs  to  the  natural  development  and  funiisliing  of  the 
minds  of  young  persons. 

In  existing  programs  a  single  pe<lagogical  principle  seems  to  dominate,  the 
principle  of  division,  which  has  been  formulated  in  tlie  maxim,  "Teach  one 
thing  at  a  time."  Like  most  maxims,  this  is  caj)able  of  several  interpretations, 
but  Is  best  restated  in  the  form,  "  Make  your  point  before  pa^^sing  to  another." 
It  is  thus  a  declaration  against  confusion,  and  confusion  is  fatal  to  sound  in- 
struction. It  is  therefore  a  principle  of  very  great  importance.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  it  is  the  principle  of  division,  and  it*i  application  leads  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  matter  taught  and  the  isolation  of  its  elements.     Manifestly 
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these  must  be  reintegrated  to  constitute  knowledge;  and  the  result  of  ex- 
elusive  attention  to  the  principle  of  division  is  that  our  programs  and  our 
work  are  weak  precisely  in  the  matter  of  reintegration.  The  maxim  of  di- 
vision must  be  offset  and  limited  by  the  maxim  of  unity,  which  may  be  stated 
in  Jacotot*s  fornuila,  "All  is  in  all" ;  or  in  the  Herbartian  "concentric instruc- 
tion." Unlass  thus  limited  the  maxim  of  division  is  mischievous,  as  is  seen 
in  those  distinctions  of  the  matter  of  instruction  which  we  call  branches  of 
study.  Experience  shows  that  when  a  "branch"  is  created  and  assigned  a 
place  in  the  program  it  tends  to  assume  an  independent  life,  so  that  it  is  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  its  relations.  It  ceases  to  be  a  branch,  and 
becomes  a  tree.  Thus  it  occupies  a  definite  time  in  the  program,  as  for  ex- 
ample, i)enmanship  or  reading,  and  is  made  to  fill  the  time  assigned  with  little 
regard  to  needs  or  relations.  It  would  be  easy  to  specify  branches  which 
extend  through  the  program  like  the  long  man  in  Grimm's  tale  of  the  Prince's 
Servants ;  and  when  challenged,  like  him  they  each  reply :  "  Oh,  this  is  noth- 
ing ;  if  I  should  stretch  myself  clear  out  I  should  be  three  thousand  times  as 
long ! " 

The  second  mischievous  result  of  this  exclusive  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  division  is,  that  by  obscuring  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  the  unity 
of  the  work  it  makes  the  school  a  machine  for  teaching  branches.  Each  of 
these,  geography  for  example,  is  pursued  for  itself.  It  means  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  information  contained  in  a  text-book,  or  perhaps  in  a  text 
supplemented  by  an  encyclopiedia.  Of  geography  as  the  space  element  of 
knowledge,  begun  in  school  but  growing  with  subsequent  acquisitions,  some- 
what to  be  acquired  as  a  basis  and  moi*e  incidentally  and  by  virtue  of  right 
habits  —  of  all  this  little  heed  is  taken.  It  is  just  geogniphy — that's  all  I 
Thus  instruction  is  mechanicalized.  The  reason  for  the  study  and  the  use  of  it 
arc  obscured  in  the  niin<ls  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  For  the  lively  motive 
of  a  felt  need  is  thereby  substituted  the  torpid  one  of  external  constraint; 
the  ])owei*ful  assimilative  effect  of  the  ap|)etenci(«  Is  lost,  and  the  eager  self- 
education  of  the  pupil  ceases.  He  does  tasks.  Thus  to  the  soul-disintegrat- 
ing tendencies  of  numerous  studies  is  added  another — the  paralyzing  of  the 
appetencies.  Fortunately,  the  pupil  is  not  wholly  in  our  hands,  and  life  re- 
gains its  sanity  outside  tlie  school. 

How  shall  wo  escape  these  disintegrating  results  of  the  maxim  of  division  ? 
By  insisting  u|)on  the  need  of  unity.  We  must  steadily  aim  to  form  and  fur- 
nish a  mind,  and  dwelling  less  on  the  artificial  distinctions  of  branches  of 
study,  seek  how  knowledge  may  be  made  to  integrate  itself  in  the  soul  of  the 
learner.  The  management  of  the  apjK^tencies  will  then  iissume  greater  im- 
j)ortance  in  our  eyes,  and  the  nuitter  of  instruction  will  seem  to  us  interrelated 
in  all  its  parts.  We  have  then  to  seek  the  principle  of  this  interrelation,  and 
afterwards  to  study  its  relation  to  the  principle  of  division. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  integrate  exercises;  for  the  pupil  needs  to  learn 
the  elements  not  only  separately,  but  afterwards — what  is  much  more  difli- 
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cult — ill  oombination.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  exercise  is  more  valuable 
which  subsen'es  several  usefiil  purposes  at  once ;  and  this  we  may  call  the 
principle  of  combination.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  combination  is  practi- 
cable by  seeking  to  turn  every  aajuisition  to  its  proper  use  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  possible.  To  this  use  perfection  is  not  necessary,  since  use  is  a  means  to 
])erfection.  This  may  be  called  the  principle  of  utilization.  The  two  princi- 
ples thus  reached — the  principle  of  combination  and  the  ])rinciple  of  utiliza- 
tion—  may  be  combined  in  a  single  statement,  which,  for  convenience,  may 
l>e  called  the  principle  of  integration,  viz. :  that  what  has  l)oen  partially  ac- 
4]uired  may  he  perfected  through  use  in  connection  with  other  undertakings. 
We  affirm  then  that  education  is  a  vital  j)roce8fl,  and  that  the  secret  of  it  is 
not  alone  in  division  and  suppression,  but  also  and  even  more  in  integration 
and  spontaneity.  Penmanship,  for  examj)le,  is  not  a  bran(;h  to  be  pursued  in- 
definitely for  itself  until  an  ideal  perfection  is  attained.  It  is  a  means  for 
recording  thought,  and  after  its  initial  difficulties  are  surmounted,  improve- 
ment Ls  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  its  use  for  the  purpose  intended.  Reading  is 
a  melons  of  getting  thought,  and  aft;er  its  initial  difficulties  are  overcome,  im- 
provement is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  effort  to  get  thought  by  this  means, 
and  not  in  reading  to  read.  Ex|)erience  is  continually  thrusting  this  truth 
upon  our  attention.  The  boy  who  reads  for  hLs  own  pleasure  learns  to  read, 
not  the  one  who  depends  for  liis  progress  on  the  rcading-cla<^s.  The  pupil 
learns  geography  who  rea<ls  history,  and  travel,  and  the  newspapers,  not  the 
one  who  merely  gets  his  geogniphy  leason.  That  boy  becomes  an  arithmeti- 
cian who  is  continually  using  numbers  for  purposes  of  his  own.  (Trowth  is 
by  integration  and  sjwntanoity,  not  chiefly  by  division  and  suppression.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  in  this  way  the  partially  acrcjuired  is  brought  into  its  nat- 
ural relations,  so  that  the  reasons  for  knowing  it  and  the  ways  to  use  it  are 
:*een,  and  thus  the  whole  is  vitalized. 

The  objection  sure  to  be  urged  to  all  this  is,  again,  the  principle  of  divi- 
sion — the  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  imjM)rtance  of  this  j)rinciple  is  not  ques- 
tioned. It  has  a  place  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  matter,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  it  now  and  again  in  later  work ;  but  temi)orarily,  and  as  a 
means  of  special  help,  when  help  is  clearly  needed.  When  carried  beyond 
this,  its  application  is  pernicious,  becaiLse  it  sepanites  soul  and  body.  Mr. 
Bain  is  the  great  advocate  of  the  principle  of  division.  This,  he  tells  us,  is 
the  general  strain  of  his  work  upon  Education  as  a  Science.  Therefore  he 
affirms  that  in  the  child's  reading-book  "  the  subject-matter  should  excite  as 
little  attention  as  possible,  and  the  visible  words  as  nuich  as  possible " ;  thus 
tending  at  the  outset  to  give  the  pupil  the  vicious  habit  of  reading  to  read, 
instead  of  reading  to  get  something.  Hut  this  is  more  easily  defended  than 
the  proposition  made  for  advanced  students,  in  his  work  on  Teaching  English, 
that,  "while  we  are  engaged  upon  the  diction,  it  is  our  duty  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject out  of  sight."  But  this  devitalizes  our  work.  The  diction  grows  out  of 
the  subject,  and  is  significant  as  a  manifestation  of  the  individuality  of  the 
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author,  when  possessed  aiul  inspired  by  his  thought.  Better  a  thousand  times 
to  think  the  thoughts  and  feel  the  insj)iration  of  the  living  master,  than  to 
bring  a  corpse  to  the  dissecting-table.  In  literature,  surely,  the  great  thing 
is  to  get  into  the  presence  of  the  master,  of  the  living  master,  and  not  of  a 
dead  body.  Now  this  Ls  the  besetting  sin  of  jKjdagogy — to  separate  the  formal 
from  tlie  vital,  and  having  done  so,  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  formal. 
The  schools  are  absorbed  with  the  formal,  and  they  will  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  we  adliere  exclusively  to  the  principle  of  division ;  and  yet  it  is  as 
true  here  iis  elsewhere,  that  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 

Now  the  great  object  of  an  education  surely  is  to  make  men  who  love  truth 
and  seek  after  excellence.  To  secure  this  result,  the  young  must  be  taught  to 
get  knowledge  from  realities,  and  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world.  In  the  pursuit  of  thc«e  things  there  is  a  discipline  of  the 
spirit  so  rich  and  genuine  that  those  who  exj^rience  it  enter  upon  a  new  life. 
Between  the  child  and  these  things  lie  c»ertain  formal  aajuisitions  which  he 
must  master.  lie  must  learn  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  calculate,  and  how  to 
localize  liLs  ac<juisitions  in  time  and  space,  so  as  to  see  them  in  their  true  rela- 
tions ;  /.  e.f  something  of  geography  and  history.  But  must  he  8i>end  all  his 
youth  in  accumulating  these  formal  acquisitions,  and  j)eriecting  himself  in  them 
apart  from  their  proper  use  ?  In  that  way  we  i)aralyze  his  api)etencies.  The 
vitality  and  insj)iration  of  purely  fornuil  studies  ought  to  come  from  a  sense 
of  the  rewards  they  bring;  and  this  can  be  got  only  through  experience — you 
cannot  tell  it.  The  pii])il  must  find  out  that  the  work  he  is  doing  has  pro- 
found significance,  and  is  but  a  means  to  larger  ends.  Through  realizing 
this  must  come  the  stinuihis  to  actpiiring  further  skill.  To  separate  these 
two,  in  obedience  to  the  nuixim  of  division,  is  to  separate  toil  from  its  re- 
ward, reciuirement  from  motive,  soul  from  body.  This  brings  us  from  an  in- 
deiKiudent  point  of  view  to  the  position  which  has  lately  been  so  ably  urged 
for  other  reasons,  tliat  our  elementary  jjrograms  must  be  shortened  and  en- 
riched. 

We  must,  then,  begin  to  study  school  j)r()grams,  with  a  view  to  securing 
unity  in  them.  The  parts  must  be  so  interrelated  as  to  give  the  pupil  a  con- 
stant sense  of  the  utility  and  rewards  of  the  fonual  acquisitions  which  he  is 
making.  The  deadening  of  the  a|)petencies  comes  fn>m  the  predominance  of 
the  purely  formal  studies;  the  disintegrating  of  the  soul  from  the  fact  that 
these  are  ])ursued  too  independently  of  each  other,  and  of  their  natural  uses. 
In  teaching  reading  we  let  the  formal  art  so  occupy  time  and  thought  that 
many  pu|)iLs  never  find  the  use  of  it;  and  we  block  the  way  to  literature  with 
our  formidable  critical  apparatus.  "Begin  with  what  you  have  to  say,  and 
never  mind  introductions,"  said  an  exj)erienced  teacher  to  a  young  pupil, 
through  several  pages  of  whose  essay  he  had  drawn  his  jyen.  This  lesson  of 
directness,  of  going  at  the  main  point,  and  securing  incidentals  incidentally^ 
we  need  in  school- work. 

We  may  set  forth  the  unity  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  statement  that 
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its  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  get  knowledge  skillfully,  and  to  express  it 
clearly.  It  thus  has  two  sides :  that  of  realities,  including  literature,  and  that 
of  language ;  and  these  two  sides  should  be  developed  together.  The  realities 
fiimish  the  materials  for  language  instruction,  which  should  always  proceed 
by  the  use  of  this  material,  and  in  the  order  and  at  the  rate  needed  by  the 
pupil.  This  means  that  the  burden  of  instniction  must  always  be  the  realities 
of  knowlfedge  and  the  substance  of  literature.  We  shall  l>eget  the  scientific 
spirit  only  by  the  effort  to  get  knowledge  scientifically.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
inductive  logic  ever  made  a  scientist,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  science  grew 
up  before  the  logic.  Therefore  true  training  begins  by  getting  know^ledge 
through  observation  and  experiment ;  the  critical  instrument  is  learned  as  the 
need  for  it  becomes  apparent.  So  in  literature,  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
chief  thing  is  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  master ;  in  comparison  with 
this,  the  critical  instniments  are  but  the  rattling  of  pots  and  kettles.  So,  to 
come  to  more  elementary  subjects,  one  reads  to  get  something,  and  if  the  mind 
is  eager  to  get  this,  it  finds  its  way  quickly  through  the  mechanical  obstacles. 
Reading  to  young  children  fumislies  the  impulse  of  learning  to  read,  and 
what  more  is  neoessar}^  is  only  pmper  matter  and  proper  help.  The  reading 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  for  knowledge  and  culture,  and  not  merely  for 
reading.  It  should  bring  the  pupil  into  contact  with  that  jwrtion  of  the  child- 
thought  and  child-literature  of  the  world  which  is  most  significant  and  fruit- 
ful of  future  progress;  and  into  that  view  of  things  around  him  which 
constitutes  child-science.  On  the  one  side  his  reading  should  at  once  put  him 
upon  the  study  of  literature  and  history,  and  upon  the  other  it  should  put 
him  upon  the  study  of  things.  He  ought  )iot  to  learn  to  read  first;  he  ought 
to  get  this  knowledge,  and  to  learn  to  read  in  getting  it.  He  ought  to  deal 
with  the  substance  of  literature  and  the  realities  of  knowledge  continually. 
He  ought  not  to  study  business  arithmetic  and  then  book-keeping,  but  he 
ought  to  learn  business  which  combines  them. 

On  the  other  side,  that  of  expression,  we  have  also  a  eomj)lex,  the  extreme 
analysis  of  which  is  hurtfnl.  Language  is  not  fundamental ;  it  is  incidental ; 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Expression  is  a  need  of  the  soul  which  has  some- 
what to  express,  and  without  this  somewhat  language  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
This  somewhat  to  express,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  substance  of  literature, 
and  the  realities  of  knowledge  —  a  child's  part,  which  shall  in  time  become  a 
man's  part.  The  reality  is  the  main  thing,  the  expression  is  merely  incidental. 
Training  in  this,  w^hether  in  si)eech,  writing,  drawing,  or  work,  is  but  helping 
the  soul  to  be  delivered  of  that  of  which  it  is  in  travail.  The  material  for  it 
is  therefore  the  same  as  for  reading  and  observation.  The  j)upil  observ-es  and 
reads  to  get  knowledge,  which  he  expresses  by  speech,  writing,  drawing,  and 
work.  Here  is  complete  unity  and  interrelation ;  the  isolation  and  di\'ision 
arise  whoUy  from  our  artificial  schemes  of  treatment.  The  space  relations  of 
the  knowledge  thus  dealt  with  give  rise  to  geography,  and  the  time  relations 
to  history.  Thus  we  have  the  main  features  of  our  elementary  programs  in 
their  vital  and  organic  relations. 
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The  problem  that  remains  is  how  to  make  these  relations  effective  in  the 
conduct  of  school-work  without  begetting  confusion.  Three  things  seem  to 
be  essential  to  this  end:  (1)  The  thorough  understanding  of  this  unity  by 
those  who  are  to  teach.  This  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  come  out  of  the  study  of 
pedagogy,  although  we  are  yet  far  enough  from  it.  Our  emphasis  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  forming  and  furnishing  of  a  mind  rather  than  upon  the 
teaching  of  distinct  branches  of  study,  and  we  shall  have  to  insist  upon  com- 
bination and  utilization  as  principles  supplementar}-  to  the  principle  of  division. 
(2)  In  the  second  place,  we  shall  have  to  construct  text-books  with  a  distinct 
recognition  of  this  unity,  so  that  the  reading-lesson  shall  become  the  center 
of  early  work,  and  science  and  literature  of  later  stages.  (3)  Finally,  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  the  too-rigid  formalism  of  our  programs,  and  be  con- 
tent with  defining  tlie  ends  to  be  accomplished  rather  than  the  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  subsidiary  training,  and  giving  teachers  who  understand  the  philosophy 
of  education,  freedom  to  make  such  formal  matters  as  spelling,  penmanship, 
reading,  drawing,  etc.,  special  subjects  of  separate  training  for  a  time,  as  the 
needs  of  those  under  instniction  demand,  and  for  the  attainment  of  ends  com- 
prehended fully  by  pupil  and  teacher. 

When  the  branches  of  elementar}'  education  are  thus  conceived  as  parts  of 
a  whole  of  instniction  and  training,  three  stages  will  be  readily  distinguished 
in  the  acquirement  of  each :  The  intn)ductory,  in  which  the  particular  art  or 
branch  is  isolated  and  the  training  in  it  l)egiin  by  laying  the  foundations  of 
proper  growth;  third,  the  advanced,  in  which  the  acquisition  is  complete, 
and  is  i-evived  only  for  use  as  subsidiary  to  something  else ;  and  second,  be- 
tween the  other  two,  the  intermediate  and  longer  stage,  in  which  growth  and 
use  are  combined,  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  thought  being 
dominant,  according  to  necessities.  When  this  doctrine  is  applied  not  only 
to  arts,  like  reading  and  j)eumanship,  but  to  knowledge,  like  arithmetic  and 
geograpliy,  we  shall  escaj)e  out  of  the  prevalent  error  of  too  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  each;  because  we  shall  realize  how  a  well-conceived  outline  knowl- 
edge of  earlier  studies  is  completed  and  filled  out  by  the  incidental  relations 
in  later  ones,  tu^  arithmetic  by  algebra  and  geometry,  and  geography  by  his- 
tory and  current  intelligence.  So  Comenius's  wise  injunction  to  aim  to  give 
a  general  and  outline  view  of  each  study  first,  and  afterwards  to  fill  in  fuller 
details,  will  n^gain  favor  and  determine  our  whole  scheme :  for  what,  after  all, 
is  the  school  but  the  preparation  for  and  introduction  to  the  larger  and  l)etter 
school  of  practical  lite,  which  nuist  fill  in  the  general  outlines  here  prepared  ? 


DISCUSSIOX. 

Loris  kSoLDAN,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  I  feel  in  full  accord  with  the  author 
of  the  paper  as  regards  the  general  drift  of  his  remarks.  I  believe  that  in 
school  instruction  there  should  be  the  one  unifying  principle  which  the  teacher 
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and  the  pupil  must  never  lose  sight  of.  The  teacher  teaches  arithmetic,  or 
geography,  or  drawing,  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  in  these  things 
is  four-fold  or  five-fold;  not  to  make  an  arithmetician  only,  not  to  make 
geographers  only ;  but  to  make  a  man  or  a  woman  of  the  child.  The  thought 
that  all  instruction,  diversified  as  it  must  be,  covering  a  number  of  subjects,  is 
only  done  that  the  pupil  may  pass  an  examination,  is  erroneous.  The  object  of 
all  education  is  to  develoj)  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  that  must  permeate 
the  teacher's  work,  and  be  the  unifying  principle  of  all  he  does. 

While  thus  agreeing  with  the  general  drift  of  the  pajx^r,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  show  the  opposite  extreme;  that  of  going  so  far  in  the  attempt  to  unify  in- 
struction as  to  obliterate  the  landmarks  as  to  the  time  and  place  that  should 
exist  between  various  subjects  of  study.  I  know  there  are  schools  in  this 
country,  the  leaders  of  which  when  asked  what  is  going  on  in  the  next  room, 
say :  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  we  have  no  program ;  we  have  got  beyond  that ;  we 
teach  as  the  spirit  moves  us,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  hour."  Now  I 
speak  of  facts,  and  I  call  that  carrying  unity  of  instruction  a  little  too  far. 
I  could  see  much  better  why  there  is  some  educational  element  in  having  a 
number  of  studies.  A  short  time  ago,  in  sj^eaking  to  one  of  my  friends,  the 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment,  he  said  ho  did  not  think  he  cared 
to  employ  high-school  boys  in  his  business.  I  asked  him  why  it  was  —  we 
were  talking  about  education  spoiling  a  boy  for  business.  He  said,  "  Well, 
if  a  boy  does  not  know  anything  outside  of  the  three  R*s  when  I  put  him  to 
work,  the  chances  are,  nine  out  of  ten,  that  he  gives  his  mind  to  the  job  which 
he  has  to  attend  to,  and  carries  nothing  else  in  his  mind."  I  said,  "  My  dear 
sir,  you  do  not  know  what  education  accomplishes;  giving  his  mind  to  his 
job  is  just  what  education  accomplishes.  We  teach  our  boys  and  girls  when 
a  new  subject  comes  in  at  the  end  of  each  forty  minutes,  to  give  their  whole 
attention  to  it,  and  to  learn  that  one  subject  and  to  think  of  nothing  else.  If 
instruction  does  not  give  the  power  of  concentration,  if  it  does  not  result  in  a 
sj)eedy  and  deep  attention,  giving  the  whole  attention  to  a  new  subject,  caus- 
ing the  pupil  to  forget  everything  else  while  at  work  u])on  that  one  thing — 
then  instruction  has  no  value." 

That  is  one  of  the  uses  of  a  program  which  has  a  numl)er  of  studies. 

Another  point  occurs  to  me;  the  oj)portunity  for  rest  in  changing.  Unless 
you  secure  enough  change  in  your  program  by  having  a  fixed  order  of  in- 
struction, by  disintegrating  your  work,  you  will  find  that  some  kind  of  work 
will  go  too  slow.  This  is  l)ecau8e  as  teachers  are  constituted  they  have  pref- 
erences; we  like  one  study  better  than  the  other;  we  have  better  results  in 
one  than  the  other.  For  the  benefit  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  puj)il,  we 
want  a  disintegration  in  regard  to  the  time  and  the  order  of  the  work. 

One  limitation,  however,  I  believe  the  author  expre^^ied  very  well  —  a  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  studies.  There  is  a  tendency,  and  that  tendency  has 
existed  always,  of  urging  the  claims  of  new  studies,  of  new  specialties,  on  the 
class.     Who  does  not  know  in  ever)-  high  school  in  the  country  the  pretense 
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made  of  teacliing  a  dozeu  things  which  we  cannot  teach  at  present  ?  A  limi- 
tation in  regard  to  the  number  of  studies  is  neoessax}''  for  one  chief  reason :  if 
your  school-work  is  simply  the  practice  of  reciting  the  context  of  a  text-book, 
you  have  no  time  for  what  is  more  important,  namely,  thought  and  work  with 
those  facts  which  the  child  has  committed.  The  parent  at  home,  when  he 
talks  about  a  new  fact  which  he  reads  in  the  newspaper,  is  satisfied  with  simply 
stating  that  fact.  But  there  is  a  faculty  in  the  child  which  can  teach  him  to 
tell  something  about  what  he  thinks,  and  which  encourages  him  in  expressing 
some  thought ;  so  that  the  teacher  should  find  time  enough  in  this  program  to 
allow  him  to  talk  with  the  child  and  the  child  to  talk  with  him  about  the 
matter  which  he  studies.  If  there  are  so  many  studies  in  your  school  pro- 
gram that  all  instruction  becomes  a  race  over  the  pages  of  the  text-book,  there 
may  he  schooling,  but  there  Ls  not  education. 

Charles  McMurray,  of  Winona,  Minnesota:  Less  than  fifty  years  ago 
that  whole  region  of  countr}'  which  we  call  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  was  an 
unknown  land  unexj)lored,  a  vast  field  for  future  exploration  and  work.  The 
subject  of  concentration  or  co-relation  of  studies  in  its  relation  to  the  present 
theory  of  education  occupies  such  a  position  as  is  indicated  by  Professor 
Stearns.  The  two  words,  concentration  and  co-relation  of  studies,  are  in- 
definite and  imcertain  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  We  cannot  do  more  in  a 
few  minutes  than  glance  over  this  field  to  see  what  we  mean  by  the  title. 

Concentration  or  co-relation  of  studies  means  among  other  things  that  when 
the  child's  school  course  is  finished  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  he  shall 
not  have  a  collection  of  sundrv,  isolated,  unconnected  facts  in  his  mind,  but 
that  all  these  facts  and  the  different  studies  shall  be  bound  together  and  woven 
together  into  such  length,  breadth  and  combination  that  the  mind  is  ready  to 
forcibly  and  effectively  use  the  knowledge  which  the  student  has  gained.  It 
is  evident  from  certain  deductions  of  Professor  Steams  that  he  feels  that  the 
result  of  our  present  educaticm  is  scattering,  instead  of  concentrating;  that 
it  is  lefl  to  the  world,  after  the  child  leaves  the  school,  to  concentrate  or  co- 
relate  the  learning,  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge.  The  purpose  of  the  school, 
then,  is,  among  other  things  —  and  that  is  a  new  problem  in  educational  his- 
tory—  to  co-relate  and  bind  together. 

Now  the  thought  is  by  no  means  new  to  us  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
certain  studies,  and  a  necessar}%  useful  relation,  which  nee<is  emphasis  in  the 
school-work.  There  is  a  relation  between  history  and  geography.  We  all 
agree  that  without  geography,  history  is  not  what  it  should  be.  We  agree 
likewise,  that  while  the  main  purj)ose  of  arithmetic  is  to  train  the  mind  and  to 
prepare  the  student  for  practical  life,  there  is  an  incidental  advantage,  we 
will  say,  in  compounding  numbei-s  where  the  units  of  measure,  for  instance, 
for  words  and  for  other  things,  are  not  only  developed,  but  are  practiced  upon. 
All  those  things  have  a  j)ractical  bearing  upon  the  thing  which  we  ordinarily 
call  a  lesson.     We  leani  arithmetic,  and  among  other  things  we  learn  inci- 
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dentally  how  to  look  at  this  world  and  measure  it  in  the  direction  of  practical 
afi&irs. 

In  discussing  the  point  which  we  have  under  consideration  to-day,  I  wish 
to  devote  most  of  my  time  to  illustrations  taken  from  the  work  of  one  of  the 
Normal  Schools  in  this  State.  From  tliis  vou  may  understand  what  we  mean 
by  co-relation;  that  is,  the  association  of  studies,  the  binding  together  of  all 
the  parts.  Now  in  geography  we  take  with  the  children,  in  imagination,  a 
voyage  from  Winona  to  St.  Paul,  or  to  any  other  point  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  We  propose  in  the  course  of  that  trip  to  make  as  concrete  as  possible 
the  great  Mississippi  valley,  with  its  tributary  streams,  with  its  commerce, 
with  the  whole  field  pictured  before  us  in  the  mind ;  the  great  river  system, 
considered  structurally  and  commercially.  Supi)oso  we  have  a  picture  taken 
from  our  geography:  we  have  also  a  pioneer  story,  and  we  can  bring  in  as 
parallel  with  this  the  story  of  Hennepin,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians, 
with  his  companions,  and  carried  up  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  very  landing- 
place  where  St.  Paul  now  stands.  In  this  way  we  can  carry  along  a  variety 
of  studies,  each  of  which  serves  to  fix  the  other  more  firmly  upon  the  mind  of 
the  scholar.  Not  only  is  the  story  a  preparation  for  future  history,  the  laying- 
in  of  stores  of  facts,  which  plant  themselves  upon  the  mind  by  reason  of  the 
adventure,  but  it  furnishes  in  other  words  the  l>est  possible  link  for  connect- 
ing the  hbtory  and  retaining  it  in  the  mind ;  if  such  a  scheme  can  be  system- 
atically carrried  out.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  longer,  but  it  serves  to 
illustrate  what  has  been  done  in  establishing  the  relation  between  geography 
and  history.  We  are  also  trying  to  follow  out  this  line  in  arithmetic,  which 
I  would  explain  if  I  had  time. 

Just  one  more  thought:  Professor  Stearns  hints  that  we  should  establish 
one  general  line  of  study  in  the  grade,  and  that  all  others  should  be  in  har- 
mony. Professor  Steams  has  indicated  what  he  meant  by  concentration  of 
the  subject  of  study.  We  shall  find  that  all  other  grades  shall  be  arranged 
to  work  in  harmony  together. 

Ex-Pri-jshdent  J.  L.  PiCKARi),  of  Iowa:  To  me  it  makes  ver}'  little  dif- 
ference what  I  eat,  if  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  bone-building  and  blood- 
making.  A  Scotchman  once  informed  an  Englishman  that  the  Scotch  were 
given  to  eating  oatmeal ;  and  the  Englishman  said,  "  Why,  we  feed  oats  to 
our  horses."  "  Very  well,"  said  the  Scotchman ;  "  where  will  you  find  better 
horses  than  you  have  in  England,  or  better  men  than  we  have  in  Scotland  ?  " 
It  is  what  the  child  takes  into  the  stomach  and  digests  and  assimilates,  rather 
than  what  is  placed  before  him  for  study,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  con- 
sider in  this  matter.  There  is  a  misconception  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
school  program.  We  have  gone  upon  the  theory  that  we  must  accuuuilate 
knowledge — children  must  accumulate  knowledge.  I  want  simply  to  say  that 
in  my  view  of  this  work  there  are  three  lines  along  which  the  teacher  must 
proceed  who  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  program.  No  matter  what  he 
studies,  he  must  consider,  What  has  this  child  seen  ?  how  has  he  seen  it  ? 
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Second,  What  does  the  child  see,  and  how  does  he  see  it  ?  Third,  What  has" 
the  child  found  within  himself,  and  how  is  he  making  himself  felt  upon  others? 
Now  a  teacher  comes  face  to  face  with  a  program  laid  down  in  the  studies.  I 
care  not  how  many  there  are ;  I  care  not  if  there  be  fourteen  or  forty  studies 
upon  the  program,  if  the  teacher  has  the  true  spirit,  so  that  when  the  child 
comes  before  her,  or  him,  the  child  is  led  to  show  how  much  he  has  seen,  what 
he  has  seen,  and  to  have  the  irregular  side,  the  defective  side,  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  If  the  child  is  able  to  see  what  he  has  thought  within  himself  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  teacher  has  looked  after  the  meth- 
ods of  that  expression,  then  if  the  child  goes  out  into  the  world  with  a  char- 
acter fully  developed  it  will  make  that  child  a  power  in  his  influence  over 
others — if  the  school  work  is  all  thoroughly  done.  There  is  a  radical  mis- 
take in  this  idea  that  we  must  go  thoroughly  through  all  the  branches  of 
study  so  as  to  be  tested  by  an  examination.  These  examinations  are  the 
soul-dLsintegratiug  and  soul-killing  processes  in  our  schools. 

What  has  the  child  seen,  and  has  he  seen  it  correctly  ?  What  can  the  child 
see,  and  can  he  see  it  forcibly  ?  What  does  the  child  feel,  and  does  he  feel  it 
in  a  way  that  will  make  him  a  jx)wer  for  good  over  others?  There  we  have 
the  units ;  and  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

N.  C.  SciiAEFFER,  of  Kutztowu,  Pennsylvania:  I  came  over  a  thousand 
miles  to  put  in  a  word  for  my  child  and  for  yours,  and  therefore  may  I  beg 
you  to  hear  me  for  five  or  six  minutes,  in  sj)ite  of  the  fact  that  the  dinner- 
hour  is  at  hand  ?  Dr.  Stearns  has  jwiuted  out  an  abuse  in  our  school  pro- 
grams that  should  be  corrected.  Not  only  has  the  maxim,  "One  thing  at  a 
time,*'  led  to  a  division  of  knowledge  into  too  many  branches,  but  also  to  a 
division  of  the  branches,  so  tliat  in  our  graded  schools  a  teacher  is  limited  to 
a  small  j)ortion  of  each  branch.  What  is  the  effect?  In  a  State  contiguous 
to  mine,  a  lady  succeeded  in  fitting  at  least  fifty  pupils  out  of  fifty-three  for 
promotion.  She  was  lauded  as  the  best  teacher  in  the  city.  The  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  noticed  that  her  brightest  pupils  studied  for  three 
months ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  ujwn  reviews,  and  in  drilling 
the  class  upon  all  the  questions  that  could  possibly  be  asked  at  the  examina- 
tion. It  was  a  clear  case  of  thoroughness  secured  at  the  exjjense  of  all  correct 
habits  of  study. 

ft 

The  maxim  of  division,  as  ai)plied  in  the  elementary  schools,  should  differ 
from  itsi  application  in  the  university.  The  professor  is  expected  to  know  and 
to  impart  all  that  can  be  known  about  a  given  subject.  It  is  not  the  mission 
of  the  public-school  teacher  to  impart  all  that  can  be  know^n  about  the 
branches.  The  child  is  not  to  be  treated  as  if  its  mind  were  a  receptacle  for 
all  the  information  that  is  in  the  |X)ssession  of  the  race  on  a  given  topic.  The 
mental  needs  of  the  child  are  to  l>e  the  teacher's  guide;  and  the  program 
should  be  so  flexible  that  it  can  be  made  to  cx)nform  to  these  needs. 

The  Jesuits  proved  the  value  of  a  fixed  course  of  studies  in  their  schools. 
Before  one  generation  had  passed  away,  they  saw  their  pupils  on  regal  thrones, 
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wearing  the  cardinal's  purple,  and  filling  the  most  important  chairs  in  the 
universities.  But  their  program  of  studies  wafi  inflexible;  the  influence  of 
their  schools  waned ;  and  it  was  a  pope  himself  who  abolished  the  order. 

An  inflexible  program  presupposes  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
respects  the  world  over.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  proceed  upon  such  an  a^ump- 
tion.  What  claim  has  man  to  immortality  above  that  of  a  horse  ?  We  can 
lind  match  horses,  but  not  match  human  beings.  Even  where  matches  are 
made,  the  nature  of  one  supplements  and  completes  that  of  the  other.  Every 
human  being  is  a  distinct  setting  forth  of  the  divine  image  in  human  being. 
In  every  individual  there  is  something  worthy  of  preservation  throughout  the 
ceaseless  ages  of  eternity.  Hence  no  program  can  be  made  that  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  ever-varying  needs  of  the  children ;  the  child  should  never  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  the  means  and  knowledge  the  end,  but  rather  as  if  the 
branches  of  study  were  for  its  growth  and  benefit ;  and  all  maxims  of  teach- 
ing should  in  their  application  be  subordinated  to  the  common-sense  and  good 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  cognizant  of  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  pupil.     First  study  the  child,  tlien  apply  the  maxim. 

I.  M.  Wellington,  of  Muskegon,  Michigan:  Time  was,  when  for  tlie 
same  pupil  there  were  only  three  subjects  on  an  elementary  school  program. 
Now,  the  same  j)upil  is  almost  daily  taken  along  several  times  as  many  lines 
of  thought  and  work.  Time  was,  when  the  same  workman  made  an  entire  shoe. 
Now,  under  the  principle  of  division  of  labor — not  its  multiplication — sev- 
eral workmen  are  needed  to  make  a  shoe.  On  the  same  principle  for  the 
same  end — better  work  —  we  now  have  the  s|)ecial  teacher  of  kindergar- 
ten, of  writing,  of  music,  of  drawing,  of  physical  training,  of  elementary 
sciences,  of  manual  training,  etc.,  etc. 

Reversing  this  principle,  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  room,  and 
for  immature  children,  we  give  them  a  multi[)licity  and  variety  of  thought- 
work  and  labor  that  is  a  spice  of  life  that  kills,  not  upbuilds.  IIow  fully  and 
sadly  we  school-men  forget  the  children,  for  whom,  and  for  whom  only,  the 
school  exists. 

All  clear-headed,  earnest  teachers  feel  that  this  multiplicity  of  school 
work  and  thought  for  children  is  becoming  so  great  that,  w^hen  each  day's  work 
is  done,  little  lasting  impression  is  left  on  the  child.  All  interested  in  the 
children  feel  that  this  principle  of  division,  scattering,  and  destroying,  should 
be  replaced  by  one  of  concentration,  energizing,  and  upbuilding  of  mind, 
brain  power,  and  broad  intelligence. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  elementary  programs,  and,  what  is  far 
more  to  the  point,  in  the  work  done  under  these  programs,  there  is  a  fearful 
lack  of  correlation.  The  statements  of  the  paper  under  discussion  are  true. 
But  analytic  statements  of  the  facts,  no  matter  how  clear,  true,  strong,  and 
needful,  are  far  from  the  grand  thing  needed.  A  physician,  after  his  diag- 
nosis, must  act  if  he  would  save  his  patient.     Then,  the  main  thing  wanted  is. 
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working-plans,  models,  illustrations,  and  then  hard  and  indefatigable  work 
upon  them. 

Great  men,  great  associations  of  men,  have  ever  been  not  only  perceivers 
of  pressing  needs,  but  actors  in  meeting  those  needs.  Said  Longfellow  in  the 
sublime  close  of  one  of  his  poems : 

"AVe  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  riba  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast  and  sail  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope." 

These  masters  had  only  advisory  power,  but  throughout  our  colonial  and 
confederate  history  they  wrought  singly  and  collectively  till  the  ship  of  state 
became  a  vital  unit  in  construction,  purpose,  and  action. 

Said  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg:  "The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  will  ever  remember  what  they  [the  defenders  of 
this  same  ship  of  state]  did  here." 

Hence,  the  j)ith  of  one  suggestive  point  lies  in  the  familiar  saying  of  a  witty 
English  divine  to  his  church  wardens  met  to  talk  ways  and  means  for  paving 
their  church-yard  with  cobble-stones  —  "Gentlemen,  we  have  but  to  lay  our 
heads  together  and  the  thing  is  done."  If  this  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation has  any  representative  or  advisor}^  influence  in  this  land,  it  should  not 
only  state  the  great  educatiimal  needs  of  the  hour,  but  adopt  remedial  plans, 
and  by  all  means  .see  that  these  reach  the  fountain-heads  of  all  remedial  action 
in  school  matters. 

And  to  you,  fellow-teachers  of  this  nation,  a  word.  Two  bright  lads  had 
a  train  scat  behind  a  woman  whose  hair  the  jwets  describe  as  auburn,  but  its 
color  suggested  8()methiii«i^  else  to  the  boys.  Thrusting,  partly  in  metaphor, 
two  fingers  into  the  glowing  mass,  and  using  his  knee  for  an  anvil,  one  lad 
began  to  himinier  and  weld  his  fingers.  The  whole  being  of  the  other  lad 
shook  with  symj)athetic  aid.  We,  fellow-teachers,  are  the  welders;  our  patrons 
and  the  ])ress,  the  sym])athizing  boy.  I^t  us  thrust  our  hands,  rough  or  del- 
icate, into  the  hottest  iire  of  our  earnest,  loving  brains  and  hearts,  and  weld 
these  school  subjects,  and  esjx^cially  our  school  work,  into  a  vital  unit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  the  children,  tlie  children ! 
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Tiie  hisitorv  of  education  hiis  run  parallel  with,  and  ha.*<  l>ecn  analogous  to, 
thr  hi^ton'  of  goveniinent. 

( )nler  and  j)rogres»s  werofii'st  under  monarchical  or  aristocratic  fomis,  which 
means  that  the  intelligence  and  influence  necessary  t^)  the  care  and  protection 
of  great  i)eoj)les  were  with  the  few.  C'orresjmnding  to  this  fonn  of  govern- 
ment were  the  institutions  of  learning  for  the  higher  education  of  governing 
cliu;?^'s  in  nuist  ancient  times.  Moses  l)ecame  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  the  rest  of  the  nati(m  were  in  slavery.  This  was  as  it  should 
have  l>een,  in  early  stages  of  human  progress.  It  is  l>etter  for  all  that  one 
stand  high  at  the  lookout  of  observ'ation,  with  the  multitude  to  follow  im- 
plicitly in  ignoran(»e,  rather  than  that  all  be  on  the  same  jdane  but  little  above 
tiie  lowest  level. 

Hence  university  education  for  the  few  preceded  all  common  schools  for 
the  njanv. 

The  development  of  education  has  l)een  downward  to  include  the  pef)ple  in 
the  privileges  of  the  c^)mmon  schools.  It  has  also  bwn  outward  beyond  gov- 
erning and  professional  classes  with  their  sjx^cial  sch(M)ls  of  law,  theology,  and 
medicine,  toward  the  industrial  classes.  It  lnu<  of  late  greatly  expanded  its 
curriculum  and  ojxMied  its  s|>ecial  schools  for  every  class  of  artisan,  working 
evrry  kind  of  material  into  fonns  of  use  and  beauty.  The  high  appreciation 
in  which  this  new  dej)arture  is  held,  ai)pears  in  the  magnificent  jmjvision  al- 
ready made  for  the  education  of  artisans  by  the  State,  and  by  j)rivate  and 
onriM)rate  munificence,  a^  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  ajid  the  Pratt 
Institute,  of  Brooklyn. 

It  also  ap|K*ars  in  the  large  share  of  time  given  to  the  discussion  of  manual 
training  in  the  meetings  of  this  National  Association  for  years  past. 

There  remains  yet  the  application  of  education  to  another  great  industry, 
i<»  iarmei"s  wlu)  do  their  work  under  the  broad  canopy  of  Heaven,  who  have 
t«»  dn  with  sunshine  and  storm,  the  element^  of  soils,  the  laws  of  growth  in 
plaiit>  and  animals  —  men  who  constitute  a  large  jht  cent,  of  our  ]M)j)ulation, 
who  furnish  us  our  bread,  and  whose*  children  are  the  substantial  basis  of 
HK'iftv  in  all  its  vocations. 

111  all  ages  the  tillei-s  of  the  soil  have  been  of  the  unskilled  and  uneducated 

iH-a-antrv,  and  now  thev  have  been  readied  —  theii^,  tlie  verv  last  in  tiie  list 

nf  industries;  and  the  (piestion  presses  for  an  answer,  wiiat  can  education  do 

for  the  fanner?     Not  whether  it  can  take  him  ami  his  ciiildren  from  the  farm 
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into  more  lucrative  iiulustries;  not  whether  it  can  make  an  jigricultural  orator, 
[mlitician,  or  statesman  of  liim,  and  not  merely  whether  it  can  make  him 
learned  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  able  to  exjx)und  it*  theories;  but 
tliis  al)ove  all :  Can  education  impart  that  j)ractical  intelligence  in  the  nature 
and  laws  of  tlie  material  and  circumstances  of  his  industry,  which  is  essential 
to  skill  ?  Can  it  cultivate  that  ta«te  for  the  life  and  occuj)ations  of  tlie  farm 
that  is  necessary  to  hapi)iness,  and  that  economy  in  the  use  of  time,  labor,  an<l 
material,  which  is  ne(^essar\''  to  financial  success  ? 

The  first  step  hits  been  taken  with  great  sucwss.  On  the  plane  of  higher 
educntion  men  have  been  trained  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  — 
men  who  can  leiul,  who  can  arouse  interest  and  thought,  and  can  direct  the 
people  into  new  lines  of  ex i)eri mentation  and  profit.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
natural  order,  for  education  is  from  the  top  downward;  this,  too,  hju<  been 
fostered  by  the  munificent  provision  of  Government  in  agricultural  land 
grants. 

But  what  about  agricultural  educati(»n  on  the  next  plane  below?  Men  be- 
lieved in  colleges,  and  in  academies  as  fitting-sch(K)ls  for  colleges,  hmg  l>efore 
they  believed  in  high  schools  for  the  great  middleclass  industries.  It  is  one 
thing  to  believe  in  intelligent  supen'ision  of  lab(»r,  and  quite  another  to  be- 
lieve in  intelligent  labor  itself. 

Fr»r  a  long  time  it  has  been  agreed  that  there  should  l)e  a  class  of  well- 
trained  and  educated  scientist^  and  sujXin'isors  of  agricultural  labor;  but 
there  still  ivmains  the  question  whether  agricultural  labor  it<»elf — the  men 
who  follow  the  ])low  and  rt^ap  the  grain  —  may  themselves  l>e  intelligent  and 
able  to  observe  and  study  with  somewhat  of  a  scientific  s])irit  along  the  lines 
of  their  own  calling. 

If  this  can  be  done  it  nuist  be  by  a  system  of  educati(m  that  will  reach  the 
])eo|)le  whom  it  is  to  benefit;  that  is,  there  must  be  a  system  of  agricultural 
education  ix)t  only  of  a  collegiati»  grade,  but  of  an  academic  or  high-s<*hool 
grade,  and  also  of  a  common-school  grade — each  doing  its  appropriate  work. 

This  is  the  exact  order  in  which  education  hjus  met  the  demands  of  the  me- 
chanical industries.  Following  the  mechanical  collegiate  institutes  c^me  the 
manual-training  schools  of  academic  grade,  and  now  industnal  c»ducation  in 
some  form  is  becoming  a  part  of  eiu^h  grade,  to  the  lowest  primar}'.  The  ag- 
ricultural industry  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  in  establishing  the  college 
of  agriculture  we  have  followed  the  same  order.  The  demand  for  progress 
has  hiSiw  iKM-sistent,  although  not  alwfiys  intelligent.  The  insufficiency  of  col- 
legiate |)rovision  has  appeared  in  the  complaint  that  it  does  not  make  farmers. 
Although  it  <loes  a  more  imj)oi1:ant  service,  it  is  also  held  responsible  for  what 
a  collegiate  education  is  not  intended.  A  system  of  education  naturally  di- 
vides  itself  into  thive  i)eriods:  (1)  Higher  or  Collegiate  Education;  (2)  Sec- 
ondarv'  or  High  School;  and  (8)  Elementary  or  Common  School  Education. 
In  the  early  stages  of  (leveloj)ment  these  distinctions  could  not  be  regarded, 
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but  the  schools  of  one  class  have  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  existing 
conditions  by  extending  their  curriculum  into  the  sphere  of  the  others. 

Under  this  law  the  agricultunil  college  has  undertaken  to  satisfy  immediate 
demands  by  reaching  down  in  its  curriculum,  and  doing  the  work  of  second- 
ary, and  even  of  somewhat  elementar}'  agricultural  education.  That  this 
course  has  been  the  only  wise  one,  is  i)n)ven  by  the  excellent  educational 
results  that  have  attended  the  histor}-  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  America. 
But  this  is  confessedly  a  stage  of  immaturity,  and  is  unsatisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  college  requires  a  higher  standard  of  preparation  for  its  own 
course,  while  the  inadequacy  of  the  plan  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  farmers 
ap])ears  in  the  frequent  criticism  that  the  college  does  not  turn  out  farmers. 
The  remedy  is  found  in  the  next  step  of  progress,  namely,  the  3e])arate 
school  of  agriculture  of  secondar}'  or  aca^lemic  grade  which  shall  meet  the 
demand  of  intelligent  agriculture,  just  as  the  high  school  meets  the  demands 
of  business  industry'  for  merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers  and  the  like,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  sustain  a  preparatory'  relation  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege for  those  who  aspire  to  a  more  resjwnsible  and  imi)ortant  senuce  in 
special  agricultural  lines. 

This  step  has  been  undertaken  in  Minnesota,  in  the  organization  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  by  the  regents  of  the  State  University.  I  shall  there- 
fore report  the  progress  of  this  ex|)eriment  in  place  of  a  theoretical  discussion. 
The  problem  has  been  to  provide  an  agricultural  education  for  the  j)i*actical 
and  progressive  farmer  citizen  who  expects  to  make  a  livelihood  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm. 

The  conditions  to  success  which  have  governed  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  this  school  have  been  these : 

1.  The  school  must  be  conducted  in  close  relations  with  agricultural  life. 
A  long  removal  from  the  farm,  even  for  the  surroundings  of  agricultural 
school  life,  is  likely  to  divert  from  the  farm.  Agricultural  education  does 
not  consist  alone  in  agricultural  learning.  It  must  foster  a  taste  for  the  life 
and  occupation  of  farming,  as  well  as  communicate  kjiowledge. 

2.  The  school  must  be  tor  fanners,  boys  whose  life  has  been  on  the  fann, 
and  who  have  had  the  common  exj)crience  of  fann  life. 

8.  It  must  l)e  economical  as  to  the  time  requii*ed,  both  as  to  length  and  the 
arrangement  of  tenns.  The  exjwnses  of  living  must  be  within  the  means  of 
young  men  of  moderate  income,  and  whose  success  depends  in  good  degree 
uj)on  their  habits  of  economy. 

4.  Its  curriculum  must  include  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  practical 
farmer  as  a  business  citizen  and  in  <lealing  with  the  affairs  of  liL*?  farm.  And 
study  must  l)e  after  a  method  objective,  and  subordinating  text-book  and  reci- 
tation to  the  study  of  things  themselves.  This,  not  for  the  ])urposes  of  mere 
knowledge,  but  for  two  more  imjM)rtant  ends,  viz.:  (1)  To  train  him  to  a  skillful 
use  of  his  senses  in  aapiiring  knowledge.  It  is  more  im])ortant  that  a  boy 
should  leani  how  to  look  at  a  plant  or  a  horse,  than  to  memorize  pages  of  what 
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others  liave  observed.  The  valuable  knowledge  which  the  fanner  gets  is  by 
observation  rather  than  by  reading.  And  (2)  to  cultivate  in  liini  an  active 
inteix»st  in,  and  a  taste  for,  the  stutly  of  the  things  of  the  farm.  A  |)erson 
may  be  very  fond  of  i-eading  about  l)enevolence  and  hennsm,  and  himself  Ik? 
a  selfish  coward.  After  the  same  law,  one  mav  h)ve  to  read  books  alwmt  fann 
life  and  the  animals  on  tlie  farm,  and  still  have  no  liking  for  either.  To 
teach  a  bov  to  love  a  horse,  he  must  studv  and  have  to  do  with  the  hoi"se,  and 
not  merely  with  a  book  about  it. 

0.  While  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  complete  in  itself  and  for  the  im- 
pn)vement  of  the  common  farmer,  it  must  also  be  helping  and  encouraging 
to  the  few  more  ambitious  and  talente<l  minds  who  wish  to  pursue  the  higher 
and  mon^  skillful  lines  of  special  study  in  agriculture. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  ()ctol)er,  1M88. 

1.  For  admission  it  is  re<]uired  that  young  men  have  a  good  conmion-schcK)! 
education,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  school,  they  purpose  to 
sj^end  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  fann  labor. 

2.  The  school  year  extends  from  about  ()ctol)er  lo  to  Aj)ril  15.  This  ar- 
rangement has  these  lui vantages:  (1)  It  utilizes  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  farmer^s  year,  and  accordingly  |)ennits  him  to  work  on  the  farm  during 
the  busy  season.  This  considerati(»n  is  so  imix)rtant  that  the  common  sch(M»L? 
must  r^'cognize  the  demand  and  arrange  their  terms  so  that  the  fanner  boy 
may  be  in  his  field  during  the  busy  season.  (2)  It  has  the  corresimnding 
advantage  of  securing  the  att^»ndance  of  genuine  farmei*s*  sons.  So  far,  Jl9 
j>er  cent,  of  the  attendance  has  lK»en  of  those  directly  lr<mi  the  field,  and 
who,  U|)<)n  the  close  of  the  school  in  the  spring,  ix^tuni  to  it. 

o.  This  plan  does  not  interrupt  farm  life.  The  educatitm  is  conducted  in 
such  close  relations  with  it  that  the  change  to  countiy  life  after  a  winter's 
hard  study  ha^  proven  to  be  a  most  grateful  rt»creation,  and  its  duties  under- 
taken with  new  zest. 

The  obj(»ction  has  been  urged  that  winter  is  just  the  wrong  time  to  study. 
j)ractical  farming.  I  venture  the  statement  that  one  of  the  great  barriers  to 
progress  among  farmei-s  has  been  the  notion  that  nothing  can  he  done  by  a 
farmer  in  the  winter,  and  this  kh^uis  to  have  devel<>i)e(l  into  a  chronic  <lis|K)si- 
tion  to  hil)ernate  and  indolently  wait  for  spring.  A  serious  ])robleni  is,  how 
the  farmer  may  l)e  ])rofitably  occu]>ie(l  twelve  months  each  year. 

It  must  l>e  allowed  in  the  outset  that  iu>  work  in  the  st)il  can  Ik?  done  in  the 
winter.  Boys  cannot  be  taught  how  to  j)low  or  reaj),  except  in  the  summer. 
But  what  farmer  l)elieves  that  anv  school  couhl  take  his  son,  with  one  or  two 
more,  and  teach  them  general  farming?  There  is  no  farm  large  enough,  no 
faculty  numerous  enough,  and  no  season  long  enough.  This  remark  docs  not 
ai)i)ly  to  horticulture:  for,  so  far  as  this  industiy  is  conc^nied,  a  very  valuable 
instruct  ion  may  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  boys  at  moderate  ex|)ense  of 
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land  and  instructors.     But,  returning  to  the  demands  of  general  farm  life,  I  re- 
ply to  objections  urged : 

(  1 )  The  young  men  who  attend  this  school  have  been  from  their  youth  far 
miliar  with  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  farm,  such  as  plowing,  reaping,  hay- 
ing, and  the  care  of  cattle.  They  bring  all  their  experience  to  the  scliool  as 
a  basis  of  study  and  investigation. 

(2)  Beyond  this  work  of  sowing  and  reaping  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  industry  which  may  not  be  as  conveniently  and  as  prac- 
tically pursued  during  the  winter  months  as  any  other  part  of  the  year;  for 
example:  Stock,  its  care,  breeding  and  feeding,  dairying,  veterinary,  the  chem- 
istr>^  of  soil,  food  products,  milk  and  butter,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  green- 
house, botany  is  pursued  in  its  relations  to  agriculture.  Also,  the  elements  of 
carpentry  and  iron  are  taught  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  interested  in  them.  All 
this  is  to  be  studied  after  a  method  thoroughly  objective;  but,  in  addition, 
having  students  who  have  a  stock  of  general  experience  acquired  on  the  farm, 
we  have  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  general  theories  and  principles  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  as  fencing,  drainage,  plowing,  rotation  of  croj)e,  farm  hygiene, 
buildings,  etc.,  just  as  is  now  done  at  every  farmers*  institute.  And  finally, 
with  all  the  rest,  is  a  review  and  application  of  the  common  branches  in  the 
interest  of  farm  life,  such  as  business  composition,  business  arithmetic  and  ac- 
counts, elements  of  natural  philosophy,  common  laws  governing  farmers'  in- 
terests, etc. 

>^ow,  to  summarize  the  work  and  its  results,  let  me  describe  in  a  word  the 
young  man  as  he  is  fitted  by  this  two-years  course  for  his  farm  life.  In  his 
business  life  he  can  write  intelligently  and  with  reasonable  correctness ;  he 
can  make  his  own  computation  of  values  and  keep  an  intelligent  record  of  his 
business.  He  knows  the  characteristics  of  gocxl  and  ix>or  animals,  and  the 
general  principles  obsen^ed  in  their  care.  He  knows  enough  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  animals  to  meet  the  ordinary  ailments  of  his  stock.  He 
has  had  enough  laboratory'  practice  to  know  and  test  the  constituents  of  milk 
and  f(X)d,  grains,  soil,  and  fertilizers. 

He  has  looked  carefully  at  plants,  and  knows  something  of  their  structure 
and  habits ;  at  bugs  and  insects  and  can  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes 
of  the  farmer.  And  withal,  he  is  a  fair  car])enter,  able  to  make  a  box,  build 
a  shed,  or  repair  a  gate.  He  can  work  a  little  in  iron,  so  that  he  can  take  (»fr 
a  shoe,  and  perhajis  put  it  on,  mend  a  chain,  or  forge  a  bolt. 

If  we  follow  him  through  the  year  on  his  farm,  we  shall  expect  to  see  him 
intelligently  industrious  and  observant  during  tlie  busy  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  leisure  of  rainy  days  in  summer  and  of  stonny  days  in  winter, 
we  shall  find  him  busy  and  happy  in  his  shop,  repairing  an<l  nuiking  some- 
thing that  he  will  soon  nee<l,  or  at  his  fireside,  with  bo(»ks  and  ])ap(M-s  for  the 
increa.se  of  his  knowledge  from  the  wisdom  of  others.  These  young  men 
strengthen  the  ranks  of  intelligent  agriculture.  They  are  the  suppoitei's  of 
farmers'  institutes,  and  appreciative  readers  of  agricultural  journals.     Having 
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learned  to  observe  ^N-ith  some  accuracy,  they  are  also  able  to  give  intelligent 
reasons  for  their  own  conclusions.  They  become  the  friends  of  agricultural 
education. 

This  school  has  just  completed  its  second  year,  with  an  attendance  of 
seventy-nine,  and  has  graduated  its  first  class  of  fourteen  young  fanners?,  all 
of  whom  are  now  \x\^\\  fanns  or  in  dair}'  industr}-,  and  several  of  whom  will 
ccmtinue  their  studies  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Their  education  has 
cost  the  time  of  two  seasons — from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
April.  The  dormitory  and  the  dining-hall  being  provided  by  the  8tate,  the 
expense  of  board,  fuel,  washing  and  lodging  has  been  but  $7o  for  each  sea- 
son, leaving  them  the  entire  summer  for  the  profit  and  ex})erience  of  the  farm. 
The  success  of  this  school  luis  been  assured  in  its  thoroughly  agricultural  loca- 
tion and  surroundings;  the  thorough  mastery  of  subjects  by  instnictors,  and 
the  entire  sympathy  of  all  with  tlie  purpose  of  the  school.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  it  has  established,  1  may  say  it  has  been  visited  critically 
bv  the  incrtKlulous,  and  bv  those  who  have  never  been  satisfied  with  what  (»ur 
educational  system  has  hitherto  done  for  agriculture,  by  committees  of  legis- 
lature, and  farmers'  organizations;  and  by  all  it  has  been  inKjualifiedly  in- 
dorsed and  connnended  as  meeting  the  demands  of  secondary  agricultural 
education.  This  secondary  education  Ixjing  now  liberally  j)ro\'ided  for  the 
large  class  of  young  farmers,  the  college  itself  is  free  to  do  its  own  higher 
work  for  the  select  few  who  have  the  abilitv  and  ambition  to  continue  their 
studies  in  special  professional  lines,  as  of  agricultural  chemistr}%  veterinary, 
botany,  and  entomology.  The  men  who  leave  the  College  of  Agriculture  will 
be  our  teachers  and  writers,  su})erintendents  of  great  agricultural  enterprises, 
original  investigators,  and  leaders  in  thought  and  in(|uirv  among  the  patrons 
of  this  gixjat  industry. 

So  nuich  for  secondary  and  higher  agricultunil  education. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  made  a  great  advance  in  the  conduct  of  elementary 
education  in  our  country  schools,  adapting  their  courses  <»f  instruction  to  the 
demands  of  agricultural  life.  Now,  the  study  is  quite  exclusively  confined  to 
l)ooks,  and  the  material  of  instruction  is  taken  largely  from  tlie  literature  of 
social  life  in  town  and  citv. 

Without  taking  the  time  of  this  audience  to  detail  a  course  of  common- 
school  instniction,  I  will  only  say  that  having  introduced  l)etter  methods  of 
teaching,  we  will  have  nuich  time  now  given  to  elaborate  courses  in  geography 
and  grammar  that  may  be  given  to  object  lessons  in  natural  histor}',  which 
will  iuteiH'st  children  in  the  study  of  ])lants  and  animals  and  such  reading  as 
will  be  in  harmony  with  this  same  end.  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for  a 
competent  teacher  to  encourage  the  children  of  an  average  country  school  to 
make  collections  of  plants,  of  varieties  of  wood,  of  seeds,  and  of  soils  and 
stones. 

Such  a  school-house  would  l^e  a  miniature  agricultural  museum,  cultivat- 
ing the  ta<te  and  training  the  ol)servation  of  childi-en,  and  laying  a  good  founda- 
tion for  future  stud  v. 
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<  >n  the  2<1  of  July,  18<>2,  President  Lincoln  appn)ve<l  the  college  land-grant 
law.  This  law  gave  t^>  each  State  then  in  the  I'nion,  and  by  8ubset|uent 
amendment  provided  for  the  giving  to  each  Temtory  afterwanis  to  be  admitted 
as  a  iState,  an  amount  of  public  land  equal  to  .30,01  M)  tu'res  for  each  represent- 
ative of  that  State  in  the  Senate  and  lower  hou.se  of  the  United  States  Con- 
grej«s. 

This  grant  wa.s  "for  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least 
one  college''  (in  each  State),  "where  the  leading  object  shall  l>e,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  cla^ssical  studies,  and  including  militar}'  tactics,  to 
tearh  such  branches  of  learning  a>«  are  relative  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  I-<egLs<atures  of  the  States  may  resjKiCtively  pre- 
scril>i\  in  order  to  promote  the  lil)eral  and  practic^il  education  of  the  industrial 
clii'ises,  in  the  st»veral  pursuits  and  pn)fe^ions  of  life/* 

This  law,  as  is  readilv  seen,  is  verv  broad  and  lil>eral  in  its  tenus.  Indeed, 
it  is  nuestionable  whether  the  makers  had  anv  ven'  definite  intent  l)evond  the 
gi»nenil  one  of  pn»viding  an  endowment  for  a  class  of  schools  whose  function 
shouhl  l>e  preparation  for  the  industrial  tnuies  and  v(K*ations  somewhat  more 
<liroct  tlian  the  classical  colleires  of  thirtv  vears  ago  weix*  Iielieved  to  be  able 
to  furnish. 

Vnder  such  circumstances,  and  the  latitude  of  the  Congressional  grant,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  different  States  institutions  wen?  founded,  and  have 
Ik^'U  maintained,  which  differ  among  thenLselves  very  widely  in  their  puqwses 
an<l  in  their  work.     C'lassifvin":  them  coarselv,  we  find  thev  are  of  two  kinds: 

Firxt.  those  which  have  l)een  organized  in  connection  with  the  State  universi- 
ties, where  literature,  language,  matliematicv,  and  pure  science  are  the  dominant 
characteristics ;  and 

SrroHfly  those  which  have  bec^n  organized  as  separate  and  indei)endent  in- 
stitutions in  which  the  manual  industnes  and  science,  iu«  applied  to  them,  are 
giv«»n  a  distinguishing  primnnence. 

Those  States  whose  Ix»gishiture  added  their  agricultural  college  land  grants 
to  their  university  grants  have  built  up  institutions  of  the  first  kind,  while 
thos4*  States  that  have  kept  their  college  and  university  land  grants  separate 
have  built  up  ccdleges  more  nearly  of  the  second  class. 

In  the  institutiims  of  the  first  class  or  the  coml)ined  institutions,  where  the 
agrir-ultural  college  has  bwn  made  a  department  of  the  univei'sity,  owing 
to  the  action  of  forces  that  are  very  apparent  in  their  tendencit»s,  but  which 
wen:*  not  foreseen,  the  distinctive  agricultund  features  have  gra<lually  disap- 
j>c»areil,  and  at  last,  in  some  cases,  the  very  name  itst^lf  ha**  almost  vanished. 
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The  old  college  traditions  were  against  the  new  courses  of  study.  Farmers 
have  been  peasants  and  college-raen  were  gentlemen*s  sons.  The  falsehood 
was  half  believed  by  the  college-men  themselves,  that  a  university  is  a  place 
where  anything  can  be  learned  except  that  which  is  useful.  The  word  utili- 
tarian was  under  the  ban.  Boxing,  boating  and  ball-playing  might  be  en- 
couraged, but  the  more  useful  manual  exercises  would  displace  too  much  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  metaphysics.  Farmers  needed  no  education,  and 
for  the  most  part,  had  none.  There  was  thought  to  be  no  need  of  e<lucation 
in  so  humble  a  calling  as  tilling  the  soil.  College-bred  men  were  t<»  l>ecome 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  editors,  and  literary  men,  or  nothing;  and  as 
many  of  them  could  not  become  any  of  the  former,  they  were  comi)elled  to 
content  themselves  with  being  only  the  last.  By  the  combine<l  orgjinization 
great  and  beneficent  centers  of  learning  have  grown,  whose  utility  for  general 
training  cannot  Ik?  (juestioned.  It  is  indeed  since  1862  that  the  State  universi- 
ties ])roper  have  had  their  phenomenal  growth,  and  in  many  cases  the  foun- 
dation which  has  nourished  and  supported  this  growth  has  been  laid  in  the 
munificent  land  grants  that  the  law  of  1862  pnwided,  and  wliich  declared 
that  the  institutions  thus  founded  should  teach  "such  bninches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art*«  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  iNcluMrial  clajfi<es.'* 

My  theme.  The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Agricultural  College,  does  not 
permit  any  discussion  of  the  question  whether  these  institutions  of  learning, 
in  which  the  highest  facilities  are  offered  for  the  pursuit  of  literature,  history, 
mathematics,  language,  science,  law  and  medicine,  are  not  of  greater  general 
value  to  the  people  than  if  they  were  nN<trictcd,  a^  the  law  seemed  to  intend, 
to  the  "liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  clai^ses."  Neither 
does  it  concern  this  present  writing  whether,  in  the  building-u[)  of  thest*  great 
institutions  of  learning  ujK)n  this  land-grant  foundation,  the  ])urix>ses  of  the 
enactment  have  been  bc»st  and  most  justly  accomplished. 

In  those  States  where  the  law  has  l)een  mort*  literally  interpreted,  the  funds 
derived  from  the.se  land  grants  have  been  devoted,  as  the  act  declared,  to  the 
"endowment,  support  and  maintenance'*  of  institutions  "where  the  leading 
object"  has  been  "to  teach  sucli  branches  of  learning  i\s  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts."  These  moi-e  distinctively  agricultuml  and 
mechanical,  or  industrial  colleges,  having  new  lines  of  work  to  mark  out  for 
themselves,  having  in  a  considerable  measure  to  stem  the  current  of  college 
traditions,  and  having  in  some  easels  to  meet  and  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
the  verv  classes  thev  were  founded  to  l)enefit,  under  the  difficulties  of  later 
(establishment  and  organizati(m  and  under  the  im]x*diment  of  untried  courses 
of  studv,  hav<!  not,  a-^  vet,  attracted  such  numbeiv  of  student*,  nor  risen  to 
such  j)roniinence  a**  their  elder  sisters,  the  State  univei"sities.  They  have, 
however,  been  gaining  in  ])ublic  estwm  and  favor,  until  now  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colh^ges  of  Michigan,  of  Maine,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  of  many 
other  States,  are?  acknowledged  to  have  as  distinct  and  definite  a  field  of  work 
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as  the  law  schools  and  medical  coUegefl ;  and  the  many  hundreds  of  students 
attending  them  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  public  has  at  last  come  to  un- 
tierstand  and  value  their  work. 

These,  and  such  n&  they,  are  preeminently  the  agricultural^oUeges.  Prac- 
tical agriculture,  the  history  and  the  science  of  agriculture,  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  their  work. 

The  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity  to  stock-breeding,  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  animal  physiology  and  hygiene  to  the  care  of  stock,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  botany  and  of  chemistry  to  the  growth  of  croj)s,  are 
flwtinctive  and  obligatory  parts  of  their  courses  of  study.  In  most  of  these 
schools,  too,  extended  and  practical  courses  in  mechanic  arts  are  oifererl  and 
largely  taken  by  the  students ;  and  in  many  of  them  such  manual  labor  in  the 
fields,  gardens  and  shop  as  is  needed  for  i)ersonal  skill  in  farming  and  the 
mechanic  trades  is  required. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  and  exercises,  their  courses  cover  the  ordinary' 
branches  of  a  good  general  English  education,  including  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences  that  underlie  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  trades,  mathe- 
matics, histor>%  literature,  grammar,  com^iosition,  and  rhetoric.  So  far  these 
institutions  are,  and  on  account  of  their  surroundings  most  probably  for  a 
long  time  will  continue  to  be,  mixed  in  their  character  and  puri>oses,  partly 
<loing  the  work  of  general  education,  and  j)artly  doing  a  specifically  technical 
or  professional  work. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  wherever  the  lines  between  classes  and  oc- 
cupations are  distinct  and  seldom  crossed,  where  fanners'  sons  are  all  to  lie 
farmers,  and  where  other  tradesmen's  sons  are  almost  certain  to  follow  the 
occupations  of  their  ancestors,  purely  trades  and  technical  sch(M>ls  are  neces- 
sary- and  ])08sible.  And  accordingly  we  find  the  agricultural  schools  of 
England  and  the  Continent  are  purely  agricultural,  teaching  little  beyond 
the  various  branches  of  the  sciences  that  i)ertain  to  the  art  of  agriculture. 
There  the  academic  instruction  is  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  general 
schools,  and  the  technical  sch<K>ls  are  relieved  of  all  but  the  purely  pro- 
fessional. That  our  social  condition  makes  a  difterent  course  neressarv,  is 
certainly  not  altogether  an  unmixed  evil ;  for  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  stu- 
dent pursuing  elementary'  chemistry  and  l)otany  and  zoology  and  entomology, 
an<l  even  physics,  mathematics,  and  histor}',  with  a  constant  eye  for  their 
l»earing  upon  and  helpfulness  in  the  practical  oi)erations  of  agriculture,  will 
Ui  the  gainer  as  a  farmer  rather  than  the  loser,  over  one  who  first  does  his 
academic  work  without  any  vie^yTas  to  six^cific  application.  The  s])irit  of 
a  school  where  "the  leading  objftcf  is  agriculture,  or  the  other  mechanical 
and  manual  industries,  is  certainly  helpful  toward  intei*est,  skill  and  efficiency 
in  those  industries  and  professions. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  these  institutions  which  have  been  organized  as 
agricultural  colleges  have  l>een  able  to  give,  year  by  year,  an  increasing 
amount  of  instniction  in  agricidture  and  the  sciences  pertaining  to  it,  and 
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are  being  sought  by  an  increasing  number  of  students  who  expect  to  make 
some  branch  of  farming  their  life-work,  and  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
in  the  best  i^ssible  manner  for  that  work ;  while  in  those  institutions  which 
only  offer  a  course  of  lectures  in  agriculture,  among  a  great  number  of  other 
courses  in  science,  literature  and  art,  it  is  lieing  discovered  that  their  other 
and  more  p<ij)ular  studies  first  crowd  out  the  students  in  agriculture  and  then 
crowd  out  the  subject  itself.  This  tendency  has  l>een  so  stnmg  and  so  certain 
that  it  has  I)econie  apparent  that  the  courses  in  agriculture,  except  perhaps 
the  higher  branches  of  applied  science  that  have  but  a  remote  bearing  upon 
practical  agriculture,  can  hardly  l>e  maintained  by  the  side  of  pure  science, 
literature,  and  language. 

Students  seeking  these  institutions  for  the  sake  of  agricultural  study  have  in 
most  cases  soon  been  diverted  into  the  more  attractive  general  courses.  This 
tendencv  ha.s  been  so  constant  that  some  of  the  universities,  which  are  richly 
and  almost  exclusively  endowed  and  maintained  by  the  agricultural  college 
land  grant  of  18()2,  will  show  ujjon  their  rolls  of  a  thousand  or  more  students 
hardly  a  score  in  distinctively  iigricultural  studies.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious  and  insui^erable.  The  occupation  of  the  fanner,  though  of  late  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  requiring  science  and  knowledge  as  well 
as  manual  skill,  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  menial  pursuit. 
It  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  genteel  profession.  It  has  seemed  not 
to  offer  sco|)e  for  the  highest  intelligence.  It  has  been  in  the  public  estimate 
lower  in  dignity  and  less  promising  in  its  rewards  thtui  the  practice  of  law, 
journalism,  teaching,  medicine,  or  the  various  branches  of  engineering  art. 
In  consequence  of  these  more  or  less  fallacious  opinions,  students  of  agriculture 
have  been  laughed  from  the  lecture-rooms,  the  libraries,  and  the  laboratories  of 
the  schools,  which  were  mostly  preparing  for  more  [)retentious  pursuits.  The 
student  whose  studies  led  him  to  stock  barns  and  to  the  fields  has  too  soon 
felt  the  ri<iicule  of  his  associates,  who  were  only  employed  with  pens,  diction- 
aries, and  i3olished  philosophical  apparatus.  Soon  he  was  as  ill  at  ease  as  a 
raw  country  lad  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  city  mansion.  He  might  blister 
his  hands  with  a  bat  or  an  oar,  but  not  with  a  hoe-handle.  Spirited  youths 
would  not  long  bear  such  ignominy ;  and  so  both  students  and  subject  have 
been  laughed  out  of  the  college. 

Some  of  these  institutions  have  made  honest  and  even  desj>erate  attempts  to 
jK)i)ularize  their  agricultural  c^)urses,  and  draw  and  retain  students  in  agricul- 
ture. But  for  the  most  j)art  these  eftbrts  have  been  unavailing,  and  from  a 
cause  that  is  insej)arable  from  the  mixed  organization  of  these  schools.  The 
time  may  come  when  things  will  be  different ;  but  at  present  there  seems  to 
l>e  such  rank  incompatibility  between  those  studies  and  exercises  that  pertain 
U)  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  those  that  fit  for  the  more  honored 
careers  of  literature  and  the  learned  professions,  that  the  two  cannot  remain 
long  together.  The  student  at  the  forge,  the  lathe,  the  plow,  and  the  reai)er, 
especially  if  he  is  seeking  skill  that  may  earn  him  his  bread,  soon  finds  it  un- 
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comfortable  in  aii  institution  whoee  tendencies,  whose  spirit,  whose  traditions 
are  intensely  anti-utilitarian. 

But  the  world  needs  the  ser\'ice  of  skilled  hand-laborers  whoee  worl^^is  di- 
rected bv  trained  and  well-infomied  brains,  as  well  as  the  service  of  exclusive 
brain-workers ;  and  a  wise  statesmanship  must  provide  the  means  for  this 
training.  This  training  is  best  secured  in  separate  establishments.  These 
establishments  may  he  of  humbler  pretension,  and  may  do  a  humbler  work, 
but  it  is  a  work  the  world  needs  and  must  have — it  is  a  work  the  world  will 
have.  Those  youths  whose  genius  is  manifestly  for  pure  brain-work  will  nat- 
urally go  from  the  public  schools  to  the  literarj',  scientific  and  linguistic  cen- 
ters of  learning;  those  youths  whose  genius  Ls  for  mechanism,  for  the  so-called 
utilitarian  or  industrial  pursuit*,  will  a«j  naturally  be  attracted  to  those  schools 
where  their  aj)titudes  are  most  encouraged  and  assisted ;  and  these  schools  are 
in  the  future  likely  to  be  those  founded  upon  the  land  grant*  of  18(i2,  and 
which  hold  closely  to  the  plidn  purpcwe  of  those  grants,  "  the  lil)eral  and  prac- 
tical e<lucation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life." 

Just  what  these  schools  are  ultimately  to  become  can  only  he  known  after 
the  evolutions  of  the  future  are  accomj)lished.  The  plan  to  be  briefly  out- 
lined in  the  few  remaining  pages  of  this  paper,  is  built  upon  the  writer's  own 
flight  modifications  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  work  of  our  hest,  and,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  most  successful  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

In  arranging  a  curriculum  of  studies  it  is  always  to  he  borne  in  mind  that 
the  first  and  imi)ortant  work  is  discipline  and  develoj)ment ;  the  making  as 
much  of  all  the  human  |X)wers  as  possible.  The  courses  proposed,  then,  for 
the  American  agricultural  college  must  be  two-fold: 

Firj^ty  a  course  for  the  discipline  and  furnishing  of  the  mind;  and  in  this, 
as  far  as  jK)Ssible,  let  us  use  those  studies  which  have  a  helpful  and  direct  hear- 
ing u|X)n  the  industrial  occupations. 

1 .  These  disciplinary  studies  should  include  mathematics  as  far  as  Is  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  business  computation,  for  land  surveying,  and  general 
mensuration. 

2.  It  should  cf>ver  such  a  course  in  the  English  language  and  literature  as 
will  insure  reasonable  skill  and  accuracy  in  sj)eaking  and  writing  the  mother- 
tongue,  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  books  as  tools. 
This  part  of  the  course  is  of  prime  importance. 

8.  This  disciplinary  c^)urse  should  cover  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and 
the  history  of  our  own  country.  It  should  include  ethics,  the  United  States 
Constitution,  business  methods,  foniis,  and  law. 

4.  It  should  cover  strong  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry,  with  sj>ecial 
stress  laid  ujion  laboratory'  work. 

5.  The  course  should  cover  extended  instruction  in  botany,  zoology,  human 
and  comparative  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

H.  For  general  hand-  and  eye-culture,  drawing,  coloring,  wood-carving,  etc., 
«(hould  be  given. 
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Seeondy  technical  and  professional  occupations  and  studies,  including  — 
1.  The  his«tory  and  literature  of  agriculture. 
^.  General  agricultural  economy. 
8.  Stock  breeding. 

4.  Feeding,  care,  and  nianagement  of  domestic  animals. 

5.  Veterinary  science  and  art. 

6.  Dairying. 

7.  Agricultural  chemistry. 

8.  Horticulture  and  fruit-growing. 

9.  Forestry  and  economic  botany. 

10.  Landscai)e  gardening. 

11.  Shoj)  practice  in  wood  and  iron,  and  the  mechanics  of  farm  machiner}-. 

12.  Drainage,  irrigation,  and  road-building. 

This  in  rough  outline  should  be  the  Course  in  Ayriculture. 

As  the  work  of  these  colleges  w  to  reach  the  "industrial  classes"  generally, 
there  must  be  olfei"e<l  in  addition,  for  the  adyantage  of  those  young  men  who 
haye  tastes  and  aptitu<les  for  the  iiiechanical  industries,  courses  similar  to  the 
aboye  in  disciplinary  features,  but  coyering  more  mathematics  and  physics, 
and  whose  professional  or  technical  studies  and  occupations  shall  l)e  draught- 
ing, shop-work  in  wood  and  metals,  and  the  applications  of  mathematical  and 
physical  principles  and  laws  to  the  yarious  forms  of  engineering  industry. 

Photography,  telegraphy,  taxidermy,  pharmacy,  printing,  stone-cutting, 
plumbing  and  other  useful  manual  occupaticms  may  also  be  taught  to  such 
as  desire  to  make  any  one  of  these  his  sj>ecial  trade;  and  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  the  former  apprentice  system  in  America  and  the  selfish  restrictions 
of  some  of  the  trades  unions  may  make  it  necessary  for  the  State  industrial 
schools  to  offer  instruction  in  many  of  the  handicrafts. 

l^ut,  again,  ju<  the  courses  of  these  schools  are  to  i-each  out  their  l>enefits 
toward  all  the  industrial  classes,  so  the  needs  and  interests  of  man's  constant 
helj)or  and  comj)anion,  whether  in  the  humbler  or  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 

Coui-siis,  therefore,  similar  to  the  above  in  general  disciplinar}'  character, 
nuist  be  j)rovided  for  the  young  women,  who  are  to  contribute  fully  as  much 
as  man  to  success  in  all  human  callings.  The  technical  and  sj>ecial  studies 
and  occupations  of  these  coui^ses  sliould,  however,  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
/io/z/e-making  arts  and  accoiH])lishments  —  such  Jis  sewing,  cooking,  general 
household  economy,  household  sanitation,  cai-e  of  the  sick,  fioricultuix;',  rural 
arcliitecture,  landscaiH^  gardening,  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  everything, 
indeed,  tliat  can  contrilnite  to  wonuui's  skill  and  taste  in  making  comfortable 
and  pleasant  homes.  rN)or  liunianity  needs  homes  even  more  than  it  needs 
shops,  factories,  and  well-cultivated  farms. 

Many  of  the  liglit  manual  trades,  such  jus  tclegnii>hy,  pliotogra[)hy,  ty{)e- 
writing  and  sten()graj)hy,  wood-carving,  etc.,  shoid<l  be  ottered  for  the  benefit 
of  such  young  women  tur*  may  need,  or  as  may  j)refer,  some  means  of  supjH)rt 
other  than  millinery,  marrying,  and  school-teaching. 
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Tliis  rough  outline  of  the  writer's  idea  of  the  Place  and  the  Function  of 
tlic  industinal  college,  is  all  your  time  or  mine  will  |)ermit  at  present. 

V(»u  will  see  that  a  university  has  not  been  sketched,  but  nither  a  humbler 
training  school  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  world's  working  masses,  but  which 
shall  lu^for  them  all  that  the  university,  with  it**  learned  chairs  and  its  varied 
<lej)artments,  is  to  those  who  are  to  pursue  liteniture,  art,  and  the  learaed  pn>- 
tW<u ins.  The  world  neeiLs  more  trained  and  skilled  hand-workers  than  teachers, 
^IfM'tors,  e<litors,  lawyers,  ministers  and  law-makers  together,  and  the  State,  if 
it  would  preserve  itself  agiunst  anardiists  and  the  denuigogues  who  delude  and 
h*ad  tliem,  must  see  that  means  for  their  training  is  supplied. 


DISCLISSJOX, 


M.  (\  F'ernald,  Orono,  ^Faine:  After  the  clear  and  succinct  presentation 
of  this  subject  by  the  able  paj)ere  to  which  we  have  listened,  it  will  be  my  ef- 
ft»rt  simply  to  present  a  single  line  of  thought.  Under  an  act  of  Congress 
4»stablisliing  the  sf>-called  agricultural  ci)llege,  the  meaning  of  this  title  is 
dearly  defined  ai*  single  and  not  as  having  a  two-fold  appliciition.  Its  mission 
is  to  teach  those  branches  which  underlie  and  which  relate  to  the  art  of  agri- 
cult  urt»,  and  those  branches  which  underlie  and  relate  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
For  clearness  of  discussion  it  may  l)e  nece&sary  for  us  to  determine  whether 
this  subject  shall  l)e  trt^ated  in  the  one  or  in  the  two  phases. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  by 
the  National  Government  was  divided,  two-thirds  being  given  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College  for  purely  agricultural  work,  and  one-third  to  the  Institute  of 
Technolog}',  in  Boston,  to  provide  for  instructi<m  in  the  mechanical  arts.  In 
the  State*  of  ^Michigan,  in  the  State  of  Kansa.s,  and  in  other  States  that  we 
could  name,  the  principal  business  of  the  college  is  agriculture,  the  mechan- 
ical arts  iKting  of  secondary  consideniti(>n.  In  many  of  the  States,  its  we  have 
learned  here  to-night,  the  agricultural  college  is  but  a  department  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  some  of  the  States,  as  in  the  one  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent, the  college  is  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  pure  and  simple; 
the  two  dei>artment<  being  coordinate.  Now  what  is  the  fun<'tion  of  the  ag- 
ricultural colletfc  and  what  is  its  utility?  Jf  we  can  <letermine  what  the 
funrti<m  is,  we  can  determine  what  the  |)lace  should  be.  It  matters  not  which 
or«ler  we  adopt,  whether  we  detemiine  in  the  tii*st  pla(»e  the  function  and  after- 
wards its  place,  or  the  reverse.  In  the  scheme  which  was  presented  in  the 
first  paiier,  it  clearly  api)eai*s  that  the  place  (►f  the  agricultural  college  is  at  the 
h«*ad  of  a  system  of  agi'icultural  education,  whatever  that  system  nuiy  be.  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota  you  are  fortunate  enou^rh  to  have  not  onlv  the  colle;;e 

ft*  *^  •  *^ 

a-j  a  de])artment  in  the  univei'sity,  but  you  have  the  >econ<larv  school,  a  state- 

1  ft.    '^  ft  • 

ment  of  which  hits  Ix^en  so  fidlv  elaborate*!  and  presented  here  to-niirht,  carry- 
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ing  agricultural  education  down  to  the  farmer's  boy  who  is  to  prepare  hini^lf 
for  more  effective  work  in  the  line  of  his  calling.  I  am  not  aware  that  that 
system  obtains  very  largely  in  many  of  the  States.  I  know  there  are  agri- 
cultural sch(K)ls  established  in  some  of  the  States,  lu*  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  but  in  the  main  it  is  not  the  case.  The  agricultural  cx)llege  must  suffice 
for  the  present  for  the  work  in  this  line.  In  a  system  of  e<luc^tion  relating 
to  agriculture  the  college  must  stand  at  the  head,  though  it  may  be  supple- 
mented bv  the  secondarv  schools,  as  hai<  l)ecn  intimated  here  to-ni«:ht,  bv  c^r- 
rying  the  work  down  even  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  school. 

The  function  of  the  college  primarily  is  to  teach,  and  I  wish  that  idea  might 
be  enforced.  I  wish  it  could  be  understood  bv  everv  farmer  who  sends  his 
boy  to  college.  The  time  was,  as  many  of  you  before  me  will  remember,  when 
if  an  agricultural  college  was  established  in  any  State  there  were  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  thought  that  at  once  the  soil  would  become  more  produc- 
tive ;  that  two  bhides  of  grass  would  grow  where  but  one  grew  l)efore ;  and 
that  all  drudgery  of  farm  life  would  l)e  done  away  with.  When  these  antici- 
pations were  not  realized,  there  came  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  these  things ;  and 
it  was  regarded  by  some  that  they  were  not  fulfilling  their  mission  in  doing 
the  work  which  they  were  sent  to  do.  There  was  evidently  a  misconception 
of  the  work  which  the  college  is  designed  to  do,  a  misconception  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  college.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  teach  the  old  men 
and  old  women  of  a  community  how  they  can  better  perform  the  officers  of 
life :  thev  have  had  their  dav.  It  is  the  functitm  of  the  school  to  teach  those 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  prepare  them  for  the  industries,  the  i-esiwusibili- 
ties  and  the  work  of  life.  That  institution  of  learning  only  does  its  work 
well,  which  equips  the  boy  and  the  girl  for  the  work  which  the  demands  of 
the  future  shall  nuike  u]x>n  them. 

There  has  been  very  much  distrust  arising  from  a  misconceptitai  (^f  the 
functions  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  function  of  the  college  is  simply 
to  teach.  The  question  as  to  whether  ex j)eri mentation  or  investigation  or  re- 
search is  primarily  the  function  of  the  college,  valuable  its  all  this  is,  has  not 
been  ex])lained.  The  act  of  Congress  suj)|>lemeuting  the  original  endowment 
makes  provision,  in  these  colleges,  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  exjx3r- 
iment  stations  wherein  this  work  of  investigation  shall  be  carried  on.  These 
colleges  are  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  this  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  their 
work,  and  are  all  the  better  able  to  attend  to  the  primary  function,  that  of 
instruction  in  those  branches  which  relate  to  agricultui"e  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  It  should  not  l)e  forgotten,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege also  to  train  for  citizenship.  A  higher  obligation  rests  u|X)n  them  to 
train  u])  true  numhood  and  wonuuihood  than  to  train  up  a  farmer  or  to  train 
up  a  civil  or  mechanical  engineer.  I  nuist  keep  in  the  position  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  college  to  teach,  and  i>riniarily  to  teach  those  branches  which 
relate  to  agriculture,  even  if  we  neglect  the  other  phases  of  the  subject,  those 
which  relate  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
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The  next  question  that  arises  is,  "How  shall  it  teach — in  what  way  shall  it« 
work  be  <lone?"  Here  comes  in  the  (Ustinctive  feature  of  the  new  education. 
I  remember  well  that  when  in  colle^,  studying  sur\'eying,  our  class  made  a 
daily  recitation  of  an  hour  for  a  term  of  thirteen  weeks ;  but  we  did  not  see 
a  chain,  or  a  level,  or  a  compass,  or  anything  with  which  the  work  of  the  sur- 
veyor could  l>e  carried  on.  How  is  the  surveyor  tauffht  to-day?  Not  only 
by  an  hour  in  tlie  classroom  in  the  moniing,  but  by  two  hours  in  the  field  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  chain  and  with  a  c^mipass,  and  with  all  the  instruments 
necessary  for  practical  surveying.  80  when  a  pupil  \\9&  amipleted  his  course 
he  Is  a  practical  surveyor.  That  is  the  j)rincipal  dLstinguishing  characteristic 
of  what  is  called  the  new  education  —  practical  training  for  the  j)nictical  in- 
dustries of  life.  It  brings  the  student  not  only  in  contact  with  his  books,  but 
it  brings  the  student  in  contact  with  all  phases  of  his  subject  with  which  he 
is  to  toil.  It  sends  him  into  the  laboratory',  into  the  sho|)s,  into  the  field. 
The  agricultural  a)nege  and  the  mechanical  college  only  do  their  work  effi- 
ciently when  they  thus  fit  the  student  for  the  practical  industries  of  life. 
That  college  does  its  work  best  wliich  most  fully  and  methodically  and 
successfully  trains  its  pupils  so  that  they  shall  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands which  practical  life  shall  make  ujjon  them.  It  was  thought  these  col- 
leges might  make  a  return  for  the  money  invested  in  them,  in  practical  farm 
work ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  When  the  college  in  Elaine,  twenty  years 
ago,  was  training  a  young  man,  who  in  later  years,  in  a  subordinate  i>osition  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  investigated  the  fungoid  diseases  of  plants,  and 
published  liis  investigation  and  published  the  remedies  by  which  those  diseases 
4.»«>uld  be  overcome,  that  college  at  that  time  was  doing  an  hundred  fold  more 
valuable  ser\'ice  for  the  State  and  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  world,  than  if  it 
hud  turned  out  a  score  of  young  men  to  respond  to  the  ordinary'  i-equirements 
of  farm  life.  That  is  the  wav  in  which  the  i-etuni  comes,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly ;  every  student  well  trained  for  scientific  investigation,  well  trained  to 
teach  the  principles  of  agriculture,  well  trained  as  an  investigator.  The  insti- 
tuti(m  that  is  doing  this  work  is  better  subserving  and  fulfilling  the  functions 
for  which  these  colleges  were  establishe<l,  than  any  other. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  SYSTEM  VS.  ORIGINALITY  AND  INDI- 
VIDUALITY ON  THE  PART  OF  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 


HENRY   8AmN,   STATE   SUPERIXTEXDENT,    IOWA. 


I  desire  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  child ;  to  recall  the  almost  forgotten  fact 
that  the  supreme  object  of  the  child's  education  is  the  child  himself.  Organ- 
ization and  system  are  but  means  to  an  end.  They  form  the  machinen'  for 
running  the  schools,  and  within  proper  limits  are  a  necessity.  We  are  >nlling 
to  concede  to  them  all  they  can  claim,  when  viewed  from  a  business  standjjoint. 
"What  is  the  machine  good  for?''  finds  its  answer  in  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  school  must  be  organized  on  business  principles,  as  a  man  organizes  the 
forces  in  his  store  or  his  factory,  in  order  that  the  labors  of  the  teacher  may 
be  as  productive  as  possible.  In  every  school  there  must  be  a  right  order  of 
studies,  an  orderly  succession  of  steps  in  each  study,  and  a  rigid  economy  of 
time. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  granted  that  organization  and  system  are  ver}'  im- 
portant aids  in  the  formation  of  correct  and  exact  habit  of  action,  which  is 
one  of  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in  mind,  during  the  child's  life  at  schcM>l. 
To  be  accustomed  to  folLjw  a  daily  routine  of  work ;  to  do  certain  things  at 
iixed  times;  to  be  guided  by  the  hands  of  the  clock;  to  l)e  trained  to  regu- 
larity and  promptness:  to  allow  neither  time  nor  energy  to  run  to  waste 
through  misdirected  efforts,  tends  to  fit  the  child  for  the  struggles  of  business 
life. 

The  i)d{h  and  ends,  tlie  products  of  the  child's  whims  and  notions,  which 
are  of\en  woyen  together,  or  carefully  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  labeled  educa- 
tion, form  no  substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  noble  character. 
Theix^  must  be  directi(ni,  order,  system,  force,  during  the  formative  j)eriod  of 
the  child's  life,  if  we  exjxict  them  to  api)ear  in  his  mature  years. 

But  organization  and  system  have  their  limitaticms.  The  extremes  of  or- 
ganization are  t^qqu  in  the  school  in  one  direction,  when  there  is  a  conspicuous 
al)senco  of  any  i)lan  or  method  of  procedure;  and  in  the  other  direction, 
when  the  martinet  predominates,  and  the  children  are  robbed  of  their  right 
to  bo  children.  The  extremes  of  system  aix^  seen  in  the  schools,  in  one  direc- 
ti<«i,  when  a  weak,  uncertain,  vacillating  hand  faih  to  conti*ol,  or  when  a  dull, 
plodding,  sluggish  brain  fails  to  inspire  and  stimulate.  In  such  conditions, 
laziness  cl«)aks  it^lf  under  the  name  of  conseryatL^^m,  and  indolence  clings  to 
that  which  is  old,  simj)ly  because  it  has  not  life  enough  in  its  dry  lx)nes  to  in- 
yestigate  the  claims  of  the  new. 

The  extreme  of  system  is  seen  in  the  other  direction,  when  one  mind  dom- 
inates eyerything,  traces  every  line,  marks  out  eveiy  rut,  and  points  out  ever}' 
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step.  So  many  pages  and  no  more,  "must  be  done"  this  week;  such  expla- 
nations must  be  given  at  this  step,  and  woe  be  to  the  teacher  who  gives  any 
other.  In  such  a  system  the  three  R*8  are  no  longer  "  Reading,  'Ritin*  and 
'Rithmetic,"  but  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Reports.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  personal  element  in  teaching.  The  right  to  assert  oneself  is  denied  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  whole  process  becomes  sini])ly  a  repetition  of  the 
children's  game,  "Follow  your  leader."  The  examination  is  made  the  line 
which  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats;  and  the  ner\'ous,  anxious  child 
views  its  approach  with  about  as  much  fear  and  trembling  as  one  would  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  The  results  of  the  examination  determine 
the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  the  standing  of  the  scholar.  There  is  no 
apjieal  allowed  from  that  tribunal.  The  desjwtism  of  "per  cent."  allows  no 
rival. 

This  extreme  elaboration  of  system  gives  us  symmetry  and  uniformity,  but 
it  is  at  the  exi)ense  of  strength  and  growth.  It  promotes  smoothness,  pre- 
vents friction,  attains  exactness  of  detail,  but  it  crushes  out  all  life,  energy, 
fireshness  and  enthusiasm,  and  exalts  itself  to  the  chief  place  in  the  school. 
The  child  is  al)solutely  forgotten  in  the  worship  and  homage  which  is  paid 
to  the  svstem. 

The  present  tendency  is  in  two  directions.  In  our  larger  cities,  where  the 
press  of  public  opinion  is  most  felt,  there  is  a  very  decided  disjx)sition  to  de- 
throne the  svstem,  and  enthrone  the  school.  In  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  the  teacher  is  accorded  greater  freedom  of  choice,  and  there  is  a 
c»>rresponding  increase  in  the  re8|)ect  which  is  due  the  individual  rights  of  the 
pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  I  regret  to  say,  in  our  smaller  towns  the  machine 
seems  to  have  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life;  so  that  a  school  which  has  but  six 
n)oms  will  have  as  many  grades,  the  same  attenuated  course  of  study,  and  as 
much  machiner}',  as  the  schools  of  a  large  city. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  by  any  means  that  organization  and  system  are  of 
necessity  destructive  of  individuality  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupil.  This 
hapiHjns  only  when  they  pass  beyond  their  true  limitations.  It  is  not  freedom 
to  teach,  as  much  as  it  is  freedom  to  grow ;  not  fret^dom  fn)m  restraint,  but 
lil)erty  to  develop  into  a  skilled  workman  through  the  inspiration  of  thought, 
which  we  desire  for  the  teacher.  If  to  attain  it  we  must  destroy  s<.)me  one's 
pet  system,  then  let  the  system  perish.  In  the  midst  of  the  res|)onsibilities 
which  the  public  are  throwing  upon  the  school,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
great  need  of  having  teachers  who  possess  brains.  But  the  machine  has  no 
conception  of  the  need  of  brains.  The  system  di^'S  not  i)ermit  the  use  of 
brains.  A  brainy  teacher  is  apt  to  make  trouble  for  the  sysU^m.  Tlie  think- 
ing, the  planning  is  all  done  l)efore  the  work  comes  to  the  teacher's  hands. 
He  must  not  question,  he  must  actjuiesce.  We  are  often  told  that  we  nuist 
put  the  whole  boy  at  school.  The  whole  boy  will  not  stay  in  school,  unless 
he  finds  the  whole  teacher  there  to  instruct  him.  The  nol)lest  ty]K*  of  Ameri- 
can teacher,  the  only  type  worth  having,  is  the  teacher  with  brains. 
—15 
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While  a  little  company  of  mourners  were  standing  about  the  grave  of 
Lucretia  Mott,  in  solemn  silence,  as  is  the  Quaker  custom,  a  voice  said: 
"Will  no  one  say  anything?"  And  another  answered:  "Who  can  speak? 
The  preacher  is  dead."  There  was  a  whole  sermon  in  those  words.  That 
which  made  her  a  power  among  men,  which  enabled  her  to  sway  the  great 
audience  by  her  simple  words,  as  the  grain  is  moved  by  the  breeze,  passed  out 
of  the  world  when  she  died. 

Beyond  and  separate  from  this  body,  which  is  animate  to-day  and  inani- 
mate to-morrow,  there  is  an  energ}',  self-active,  persistent,  self-directive ;  an 
individuality  through  which  man  identifies  himself;  a  force  through  which  he 
approaches  his  ideal ;  a  self-consciousness  through  which  he  comes  ultimately 
to  grasp  his  relations  to  himself,  his  fellow-man,  and  his  Creator.  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  man.  It  is  the  mystery  of  existence,  the  essence  of  im- 
mortality, the  riddle  of  the  soul.  We  come  into  the  world  alone,  we  dwell  in 
it  alone,  wc  go  out  of  it  alone.  Not  until  we  face  death  can  we  comprehend 
what  we  mean  by  individuality.  This  individuality  which  is  bom  with  the 
child,  which  embraces  not  only  the  power  to  know,  but  the  capability  to  feel 
and  to  will,  which  attends  every  step  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth,  which  is  seen  in  every -action,  heard  in  every  word,  and  felt  in  every 
heart-throb,  is  the  one  thing  which  we  ought  to  respect  in  the  child's  educa- 
tion. It  dawns  ujKm  the  child  first  as  existence,  then  as  power,  then  as  duty, 
then  as  determination.  Some  one  ex])resses  it:  "I  am,  I  can,  I  ought,  I 
will" — the  four  most  expressive  words  in  the  language.  It  is  the  key-note 
to  the  child's  character.  The  scheme  of  educiition  which  does  not  tiike  it  into 
account  is  absolutolv  worthless. 

Originality  is  of  a  lower  degree  than  individuality.  It  is* a  coin  which  has 
its  value,  but  it  is  of  leaser  metal.  Originality  marks  a  man  as  peculiar  in 
action,  spet^ch,  or  thought.  It  is  not  always  a  commendable  trait  in  a  teacher 
or  pupil,  and  often  needs  to  be  rigidly  re-strained.  There  is  nothing  more 
domineering  than  originality  in  some  of  its  forms.  It  is  often  only  the  outer 
manifestation  of  an  inherited  pro{)ensity.  In  the  school-room,  if  it  is  ac- 
eom])anie<l  with  profovmd  thought,  it  is  a  help ;  if  it  is  only  a  2)ersonal  eccen- 
tricity, it  is  a  hinderance. 

A  man  of  intense  individuality  is  usually  a  man  of  strong  convictions;  he 
is  tenacious  of  i)urpos(';  bin  ideas  are  clear  and  sharp;  his  expressions  leave 
no  doubt  a«?  to  his  meanin<r.  The  character  within  looks  out  of  the  eves. 
sjycaks  in  the  voice,  and  manifests  it*i  strength  and  purpose  in  the  whole  be^ir- 
ing  of  the  i>oi-son.  Thought  is  the  only  tiling  which  makes  a  man  self-reliant. 
Tlie  great  teachers  of  the  world  have  been  thinkers.  We  cannot  test  their 
work  l)v  any  system  of  examinations  however  skillfully  devised;  we  cannot 
ascertain  its  true  worth  l)y  appaivnt  re^ult.<j.  Results  are  exceedingly  de- 
ce[)tive.  We  must  know  liow  they  have  beim  attained ;  how  much  time  has 
l)een  wiisted;  how  niucli  energy  and  strengtli  have  been  dissipated;  what 
faulty  j)ro(?esses  of  instruction  are  covered  up  imder  the  beautiful  finish  of 
the  exterior,  before  we  i)ronounce  the  results  satisfactory. 
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It  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  system  to  throw  the  untrained  teacher  upon 
hb  own  resources,  and  leave  him  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  results  of  his  work 
as  tested  by  the  examination  of  his  pupils.  I  hold  that  no  teacher  is  fit  for 
his  place  who  is  not  fit  to  examine  his  own  pupils,  and  to  pass  upon  the 
character  of  his  own  work. 

But  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Freedom  is  not  license,  originality  is 
not  eccentricity.  Organization  may  be  so  wisely  directed,  and  S3rstem  built 
upon  !>o  broad  a  basis,  as  to  l)e  a  help  and  not  a  hinderance.  Rules  and  reg- 
ulations may  be  so  framed  as  to  aid  the  teacher  in  liis  work.  It  is  right  that 
the  teacher  should  know  the  wishes  of  those  in  authority,  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  It  is  only  when  the 
rules  and  regulations  leave  nothing  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  hold 
him  resp<^>nsible  only  along  these  narrow  limits,  that  they  arc  burdensome  as 
fetters. 

The  system,  as  generally  administered,  takes  no  notice  of  environment,  and 
vet  the  teacher  who  is  alive  to  his  work  considers  the  environment,  not  of  the 
sch(K>l  but  of  the  individual  scholar.  "How  came  that  boy  here?'*  asked  a 
city  suixjrintendent  of  a  teacher;  "I  suspended  him  yesterday."  "I  know 
it,"  she  answered ;  "  and  I  took  him  back  this  moniing."  "  But  that  is  against 
the  rules."  "I  know  that,  but  l£Wt  night  I  visited  his  home,  and  I  pity  him 
more  than  I  blame  him.  If  you  want  to  suspend  him  again  you  can,  but  I 
won't."  The  superintendent  was  wise  enough  to  suspend  the  rules  instead  of 
the  bov. 

Originality,  to  be  a  help,  must  be  original,  natural.  Originality  which  is 
studied,  which  degenerates  into  oddities,  which  is  made  a  matter  of  pride,  is 
(mly  a  hinderance  to  the  tojR^her.  It  is  contagious,  and  great  harm  comes  to 
the  pupil  through  imitation.  A  man  cannot  safely  make  a  fool  of  himself 
before  children.  The  same  is  true  of  his  individuality:  it  mav  be  a  source  of 
irretrievable  injury  to  the  school.  Unless  there  is  l)ehind  it,  and  shining 
through  it,  a  moral  earnestness,  an  undisguised  honesty  of  i)urpose,  an  oi)en 
uprightness  of  action,  a  man  of  strong  individuality  is  the  most  dangerous 
man  whom  we  can  put  in  charge  of  a  school. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  welfare,  the  growth,  the  development  of  the 
child  is  the  object  of  the  school.  The  j)r()cess  of  education  is  very  largely 
the  action  of  mind  upon  mind;  the  influence  of  the  suj)erior  upon  the  in- 
ferior; of  an  intellect  mature  and  strong  uj^on  one  ininiatui-e  and  weak.  The 
in<lividuality  of  the  teacher  seeks  to  know,  to  i>enneate,  to  eneompaiis  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  pu])il.  Whatever  com(«  l)etwe(?n  the  teacher  and  the  pu- 
pil, whatever  tends  to  thwart,  to  divert,  to  limit  this  exchange  of  thought,  works 
an  injury  beyond  remedy.  When  mind  aets  u{)on  mind,  tlu'U  education  hmi- 
dei"s  education  necessarv. 

P^ntire,  absolute,  essential  fi-eeiloni  in  thinking,  in  choosing'*,  in  acting,  is 
necessary  U)  success  in  teacliing.  But  this  freedom  eml)races  the  taught  :is 
well  as  the  teacher.     The  teacher  must  not  deny  to  his  pupil  that  freedom 
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which  he  claims  for  himself.  He  must  be  a  master  of  principles,  and  not  of 
methods  only,  so  that  his  individuality  may  not  overshadow,  but  rather  stimu- 
late, the  individuality  of  the  child.  A  man  should  always  claim  the  right  to 
interpret  his  own  thoughts,  motives,  and  purposes.  He  should  allow  no  one 
to  do  it  for  him.  The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  attempt  the  same  thing ; 
this  alone  will  awaken  in  him  a  consciousness  of  his  own  resources.  Life  forces 
knowledge  upon  ever}'  man.     The  idiot  is  the  only  ignorant  man. 

It  is  an  error  in  the  system  that  it  takes  note,  to  so  large  a  degree,  of  book 
knowledge  in  its  courses  of  study.  Knowledge  derived  from  books  is  of  great 
value ;  but  it  must  be  made  subordinate  to  that  fuller  knowledge,  which  is 
written  in  a  book  of  which  each  day  is  a  page,  every  year  a  chapter,  and  life 
itself  the  complete  volume.  The  educating  {wwer  of  life  is  always  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  teaching  the  child  to  think.  It  is  as  natural  for  a 
child  to  think  as  it  is  for  a  tree  to  grow.  It  is  not  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
wake  uj)  mind,  but  to  avoid  putting  it  to  sleep ;  it  is  not  to  administer  stimu- 
lants, but  to  avoid  administering  narcotics,  (-rive  the  child  the  same  freedom 
to  think  and  obser^'e  that  the  street  Arab  has  in  his  games,  only  guide  him 
with  skill ;  throw  off  the  swaddling-bands  in  which  the  system  would  swathe 
him;  take  advantage  of  his  curiosity  and  wonder;  take  advantage  also  of 
what  he  already  knows,  and  do  not  attempt  to  teach  over  again  what  he  has 
already  learned  without  your  aid,  and  he  will  startle  you  by  his  progress, 
and  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  will  profit  under  your  instruction. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  teaching  can  so  make 
itself  felt,  and  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  child  is  so  thoroughly  alive, 
as  in  the  primary  room.  And  yet  the  first  thing  the  primary  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  do  in  many  schools  is  to  crush  the  individuality  of  the  child ;  to  put 
him  into  a  strait-jacket  which  the  system  has  provided.  The  teacher  Ls  not 
to  blame — the  child's  individuality  is  in  the  way;  to  strengthen  it  forms  no 
{)art  of  the  criterion  by  which  her  work  is  to  be  judged ;  it  is  useless  as  long 
iw  it  cannot  be  graded  by  a  certain  per  cent. 

The  system  should  be  broad  enough  to  let  the  individuality  of  the  teacher 
act  through  the  individuality  of  the  child,  to  develop  moral  intuitions;  to 
cultivate  the  virtues;  to  strengthen  the  will;  to  render  him  strong  and  vigor- 
ous in  thought,  noble  in  purpose,  hardy  in  action,  and  ready — when  school- 
life  is  finished — to  begin  the  work  of  educating  himself. 

Again,  the  system  places  too  much  stress  u])on  examinations  as  showing  the 
liteniry  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  his  consequent  fitness  for  his  work. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  ])ossess  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  he 
is  t<^  teach ;  but  our  schools  are  filled  with  teachers  whose  only  qualification  is 
knowledge.  The  examination  teats  knowledge,  and  having  attained  a  certain 
per  cent.,  the  teacher  considers  his  calling  and  election  sure.  Consequently, 
candidates  burden  themselves  with  facts ;  they  know  certain  things,  but  they 
have  no  conception  of  the  truths  which  have  their  roots  in  things.     Facts  may 
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be  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  rubbish  as  to  lose  their  germinating  power. 
I  believe  that  persistent  study  and  mastery  of  one  branch  will  fit  a  person  to 
teach  any  branch  in  which  he  would  take  the  pains  to  prepare  his  work. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which  we  ought  to  know  regarding  a  candidate : 
**  Under  whose  care  have  vou  studied  ?  "  "  What  books  are  vour  favorites  ?  " 
"Can  you  express  yourself  in  clear,  vigorous  language?"  "Can  you  govern 
bv  force  of  will?"  "Can  vou  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  school?"  "Can 
you  inspire  the  pupils  with  the  determination  to  do  right,  to  lead  virtuous 
lives,  to  be  honest,  Grod-fearing  citizens  ?"  "Can  you  make  the  individuality 
of  yourself,  of  the  pupils,  a  {)()wer  in  your  school?"  The  tendency  of  the 
system  to  ignore  such  (juestions,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  luimlier  of 
questions  answered  correctly  in  each  liranch,  and  to  reix?at  the  operation  year 
after  year,  relentlessly,  and  without  mercy,  is  evil  and  only  evil  continually. 
The  teclmical  examination  repeated  again  and  again,  degrades  teaching  to  the 
level  of  a  trade,  and  helj)s  the  ignorant  teacher  to  conceal  his  ignorance. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  rigid  examinati(m  in  the  case  of  young  teachers.  But 
when  that  is  once  passed,  the  only  conditions  imposed  uj)on  the  teacher  should 
be  enthusiasm,  life,  and  growth.     When  these  are  absent,  the  teacher  is  dead. 

In  the  anti-slavery  days,  when  Dr.  Bailey  was  establishing  the  Nutwnal 
Era,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  then  a  young  man,  wrote  to  him  proposing  to  join  the 
little  band  of  Abolitionists  in  Washington.  Bailey  replied  to  him :  "  Bring 
freedom  with  you ;  we  want  individualism."  So  I  would  say  to  ever}''  young 
teacher,  as  you  enter  your  work:  "Bring  more  than  knowledge;  bring  free- 
dom with  vou  —  we  want  individualism  in  the  school-room."  The  svstem 
greatly  erra  in  that  it  takes  cognizance  of  that  which  can  be  seen  and  heard, 
but  not  of  that  which  can  be  felt.  As  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  so  the  mere  jx)ssession  of  knowledge  does  not  entitle  one  to 
any  part  in  the  inheritance  of  noble  teachers.  Scholarly  teachers  ought  to 
be  the  most  successfiil ;  they  always  are,  when  scholarship  leads  onward  and 
upward.  But  height  of  intellectual  stature  alone  does  not  enable  a  teacher  to 
walk  as  Saul  among  his  brethren. 

Knowledge,  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  teacher,  must  become  a  |)ermanent, 
increasing,  living  force  in  his  work  and  character.  Knowledge  which  is  non- 
pnxluctive  is  dead.  It  has  neither  comeliness  nor  beauty  that  men  should  de- 
sire it.  Knowledge  which  is  alive,  which  strengthens  the  memory,  which 
guides  the  judgment,  which  enlightens  the  reiison,  whicli  fortifies  the  will  — this 
is  the  knowledge  which,  acting  through  his  individuality,  makes  the  tea(;her 
a  power  in  the  school. 

The  most  practical  thing  in  life  is  intense  action.  The  most  practical  edu- 
cation is  that  which  awakens  the  latent  forces;  which  brings  out  that  which 
is  within;  which  puts  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  himself,  and  gives 
him  such  mastery  of  his  owti  powers  and  facultic^s,  that  whether  he  holds  the 
plow,  or  shoves  the  plane,  or  smites  the  anvil,  or  wields  the  |)en,  he  shall  fwl 
that  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  him  and  the  highest  work  which 
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he  knows  he  is  capable  of  doing.  The  oak  and  the  elm  grow  side  by  side ; 
they  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  same  soil ;  they  are  warmed  by  the 
same  sunshine,  the  same  dew  and  rain  fall  upon  each  alike ;  yet  the  elm  re- 
joices in  its  beauty,  and  the  oak  is  proud  of  its  strength.  The  individuality 
of  the  one  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  individuality  of  the  other.  There  is 
the  same  perpetual  difference  between  children.  One  is  gifted  in  one  direction, 
and  one  in  another ;  one  has  the  voice  of  the  singer,  another  the  eye  of  the 
painter,  and  another  the  touch  of  the  sculptor.  Nature  has  endowed  one  with 
the  ta;$te  of  the  student ;  another  has  in  embryo  the  habits  of  the  business  man. 
It  is  the  law  of  inheritance — "that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  There  must  be  law  and  system ;  but  law 
must  l)e  administered  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  and  s^'stem  must  be  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  servant,  whose  puq)ose  is  to  develop  the  individuality  of 
the  child,  "each  aft;er  its  own  kind." 

As  long  as  the  world  lasts;  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  teach  and  those 
who  are  taught ;  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  learn,  there  will  be  one  im- 
mutable law  for  all  times  and  conditions.  The  Creator  has  given  to  ever}- 
mind  its  own  model,  after  the  likeness  of  wliich  it  must  be  left  free  to  develop. 
Kuskin  says :  "God  has  made  ever}'  man  fit  for  his  place.  Neither  the  artist 
nor  the  student,  so  far  from  being  able  to  do  the  other's  work,  can  even  com- 
prehend the  way  in  which  it  is  done."  The  highest  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
aid  the  pupil  in  his  attempts  to  build  for  himself;  to  aid  him  as  he  tries  to 
make  the  rough  ])laces  smooth,  the  crooked  places  straight;  to  aid  him  in  his 
eff()rts  to  throw  up  a  highway,  whereon  the  youth  may  march  to  that  royalty 
of  manhood  to  which  he  wa^  ordained  of  God  wlien  he  was  born  into  the  flesh. 


DLscrssiox. 

Charlies  W.  Bardekx,  of  Syracuse,  New  York:  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Babin.  1  have  known  him  longer  than  I  have  known  any 
other  person  is  this  Association.  My  chum  in  college  knew  him,  and  thought 
he  was  the  host  teacher  he  ever  knew.  As  I  have  followed  his  work  out 
AVest,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  he  expresses  an  opinion  it  Ls 
safer  to  follow  it  than  to  fight  it.  And  so,  as  I  cannot  quarrel  with  him,  I  will 
quanx'l  with  hi.s  title.  It  is  Organizafwn  and  System  vcn*us  Originality.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  old  question :  "  Will  you  have  meat,  or  bread  ?"  But  why 
bread  or  nu»at  ?  Why  not  bread  and  meat  ?  What  we  need  most  is  system 
and  individuality.  Not  (juite  so  much  individuality  as  Mr.  Sabin  wants. 
Our  sdiools  are  for  the  bestowal  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number; 
and  that  can  exb*t  only  when  there  is  harmony  throughout.  If,  as  superin- 
tendent of  a  school,  I  had  susjK'uded  a  boy,  and  if,  without  consulting  me,  the 
teacher  had  assumed  to  restore  him,  that  teacher  would  go,  or  I  would.     No 
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benefit  to  the  individual  pupil  would  atone  for  the  injury  to  the  school  from 
such  a  conflict  of  authority. 

When  I  am  about  half  through  with  what  I  want  to  say,  your  President 
will  strike  his  gavel  and  I  shall  have  to  sit  down.  You  will  be  great  losers. 
It  would  be  better  in  my  case  if  no  time  had  been  fixed,  I  know.  But  from 
what  a  flood  of  orator}'  that  gavel  has  saved  you  in  the  case  of  these  other 
fellows  !  Therefore  I  must  rejoice  that  our  individuality  is  subordinate  to  a 
.system. 

Take  the  pupiPs  work :  In  what  kind  of  work  is  individuality  most  imi>or- 
tant  ?  Beyond  any  question,  in  literary  work.  The  style  is  the  smack  of 
individuality  in  the  writer,  the  diflference  between  the  way  he  says  a  thing 
and  the  way  somebody  else  would  say  it.  And  it  is  about  all  there  is  of  lit- 
erary work.  Shall  there  then  be  no  system  in  teaching  literary  work  ?  Shall 
we  teach  a  child  not  U)  express  himself  oddly  but  to  express  himself  first  as 
truly,  then  as  clearly  and  then  a^  strongly  as  possible?  Truth  first,  then 
clearness,  then  strength ;  these  are  the  ideals.  The  pupil  is  to  be  encouraged 
in  his  particular  ex{)ression  only  when  his  particular  expression  is  the  best. 
Now  to  know  which  is  the  best,  he  must  be  instructed  in  a  system  of  literar}' 
work  that  ha*5  come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  rules  of  rhetoric 
which  are  as  sound  to-day  as  when  they  were  written.  If  then  he  can  render 
himself  in  the  flow  of  liLs  fancy  so  us  to  give  it  vividness  and  originality,  he 
will  enjoy  that  freedom  which  rests  ujx)!!  proficiency.  There  is  a  freedom 
based  on  ignorance,  too  indolent  to  become  proficient,  too  stupid  to  desire  pro- 
ficiency. If  the  young  teacher  should  come  to  ihe  and  complain  that  her  in- 
ilividuality  had  not  sufficient  scope,  that  she  was  restrained  and  hampered  by 
XI  t(K)-rigid  course  of  study,  I  should  ib*k  her,  "How  well  do  you  do  this  too- 
narrow  work?  Laying  a^^ide  for  the  moment,  considerations  of  the  great 
things  you  might  do  under  difierent  conditions,  how  well  do  you  do  the  little 
you  are  rcHjuired  to  do  under  the  present  condition?"  In  my  experience  it  is 
the  unsuccessful  teacher  tliat  complains  of  environments.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  teachers  in  this  country,  ]x?rhaps  esj)ecially  in  this  great  West,  ca- 
pable of  living  and  acting  Ix^yond  their  work,  and  luindi'eds  of  those  teachers 
are  ever\'  year  promoted  to  higher  work.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
fitness  by  doing  their  low-grade  work  well,  not  by  complaining  that  nobody 
<-ould  do  it  well. 

Twenty  years  ago  teachers  were  urged  by  noble  self-sacrifice  to  do  their 
<liity  under  the  thought  that  their  profession  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
college  instnictor.  To-day,  backed  by  some  educational  journals,  they  are  ex- 
horted not  to  work  too  hard  —  to  go  fishing,  go  on  vacations,  and  not  allow 
anxiety  for  their  work  to  overcome  them ;  they  are  to  take  things  easy.  You 
know  the  story  of  the  woman  who  took  her  son  to  a  man  who  had  advertisc^d 
for  an  errmid-boy.  After  some  questions  he  said,  "  Well,  Patsey,  the  trouble 
I  have  had  with  errand-bo vs  was  that  thev  did  not  attend  to  business.  Do 
you  suppose  if  I  send  you  a  mile  on  an  errand  you  will  go  straight  tlieixj  and 
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straight  back  aiid  bring  nie  aii  auswor  within  an  hour  ?  "  Here  the  mother  in- 
terfered: "Come  on,  Patsey,"  she  said;  "he  don't  want  an  errand-boy:  he 
wants  a  cherubim/'  When  I  read  some  of  these  articles  in  some  of  the  edu- 
cational journals  I  begin  to  think  that  if  you  ask  a  teacher  to  do  honest  work 
and  reasonable  service,  he  will  think  you  are  looking  for  a  cherubim.  I  know- 
that  it  is  not  so  generally ;  I  know  there  is  no  better  work  done  anywhere 
than  by  the  American  teachers;  but  the  tendency  of  thought  sometimes  is 
that  way,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  other  direction. 

Two  years  ago  the  Enijjeror  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Saxony  were 
present  when  the  public-school  teachers  and  cliildren  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines.  As  I  looked  at  those  (lerman  teachers,  i)aid  officials  in  the  government, 
office-holders,  subordinates,  in  jxx^itions  fixed  for  life,  in  a  line  where  promo- 
tion wiLS  slow  and  iM)ssibilities  narrow,  I  ix»alized  as  I  had  never  realized 
before,  the  advantages  which  the  American  teachers  enjoy  and  should  appre- 
ciate. Individuality  hampered  ?  Why,  this  Association  Ls  hungry  for  a  new 
thought  whenever  it  may  be  advanced  ])y  any  American  teacher.  Originality 
is  given  the  wide^^t  scoj)e  in  every  city  and  ever}^  State.  Suj)erintendents  are 
traveling  over  the  land  to  find  teachers  with  ideas  of  their  own.  Possibilities 
limited  ?  There  never  was  so  little  limit  to  {)<)ssibilities  and  to  positions  and 
to  responsibilities  and  to  salaries  for  teachers  who  have  demonstrated  their 
fitness  for  the  high  i)osition  which  they  are  chilled  ui>on  to  fill. 

T  wish  to  say  to  comjJaining  teachers,  put  your  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength  into  your  work  a.<  it  is;  and  if  it  is  too  narrow  for  you,  be  very 
sure  that  a  broader  road  will  (jpen  up  soon. 

John  T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  Citv,  Missouri:  There  is  reallv  no  contrast 
])etween  organization  and  system  on  the  one  side,  and  originality  and  individ- 
uality on  the  other;  for  originality  and  individuality  are  pro})erties;  organi- 
zation and  system  are  actions,  or  the  results  of  action,  and  therefore  are  little 
subject  to  comparison  or  contrast,  lus  any  other  two  things  that  are  of  unlike 
natures.  In  fact,  the  ideal  tejicher  nuist  possess  originality  and  individuality, 
otherwise  he  will  belong  to  that  class  whose  membei's  are  satisfied  to  remain 
forever  in  the  state  of  mediocrity,  and  to  follow  those  whose  original  and  in- 
dividual efforts  place  them  in  the  fore-front  of  their  profession.  At  the  same 
time  the  ideal  teacher  nmst  begin  his  work  with  orgiuiization,  and  carry  it 
forward  with  svstem,  in  <jrder  to  attain  the  best  result**.  This  assertion  seems 
almost  trite,  sinc^  the  meanings  of  the  words  themselvt^  indicate  that  they 
are  essential  for  the  liighest  efficiency,  not  only  in  educational  work  but  in 
every  line  of  hunum  effort.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  cut  down  a  tree 
by  applying  the  ax  to  every  \m\\i  in  the  wh(>lc  tree,  sis  attempt  to  conduct  a 
school  without  (►rganizatinn  and  system. 

r  infer  from  the  form  in  which  the  subject  is  put,  that  ])robably  the  abuse 
of  organization  and  system  vx.  the  abuse  of  originality  and  individuality  is 
meant.  And  the  abuses  in  both  cases  would  do  irreparable  injury  in  the 
management  of  a  school.     Jf  by  organization  and  systi^m  is  meant  that  cer- 
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tain  severe  Hues  are  laid  dowu,  which  are  as  inviolable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  that  it  is  prescribed  to  the  teacher  accurately  how  much 
and  what  he  shall  teach  of  any  given  subject,  regardless  of  the  number,  age, 
character,  and  previous  exi)erience  of  the  taught ;  and  what  method  he  shall 
use  in  teaching  that  subject,  regardless  of  the  individuality  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil,  regardless  of  the  direction  of  his  greatest  strength  in  imparting  in- 
formation and  instruction,  and  arousing  his  pupils  to  independent  thought 
and  original  uivestigation — such  organization  and  system  is  an  abuse. 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  no  teacher,  or  principal,  or  superin- 
tendent, can  determine  accuratelv  what  method  or  svstem  another  shall  use 
ill  presenting  any  branch  of  study  to  his  pupils.  Every  thoughtful,  progress- 
ive teacher  will  make  his  own  method,  although  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
in  forming  his  method  he  will  be  aided  materially  by  observing  the  methods 
of  others,  and  by  recf)gnizing  those  principles  of  education  that  have  been 
found  true  by  the  eminent  practical  educators,  and  not  by  mere  theorists.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  what  is  called  individualitv  to  close 
his  eyes  persistently  against  that  which  is  good  and  effective  in  the  methods 
used  by  others.  I  believe  the  impression  is  erroneous  that  normal  and  other 
training  schools  can  furnish  teachers  with  set  methods  and  systems,  to  which 
they  should  adhere  during  their  professional  exi^erience. 

All  that  normal  schools  can  do — all  they  ought  to  do — is  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  form  his  own  methods  intelligently,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
elements  by  which  such  methods  should  l)e  modified.  After  all,  the  teaching 
talent  is  one  that  resides  in  the  i)erson,  and  cannot  be  given  by  any  amount 
of  normal  training.  Normal  training  can  only  stinmlate  and  develop  that 
talent.  Some  of  the  results  of  a  cast-iron  system  are  as  follows:  Work  is 
ver}'  often  slighted;  pupils  are  hurried  over  the  ground  in  pernicious  haste  in 
order  to  keej)  up  with  the  course  laid  out ;  quality  is  subordinated  to  quan- 
tity; not  sufficient  time  is  given  to  develop  the  i)ower  of  thinking,  and 
thereby  memory-work  is  substituted  for  real  mind-work ;  and  all  this  results 
in  sut>erficiality,  which  by  the  critics  of  our  public-school  system  is  called  a 
curse.  The  eftect  of  this  tendency  ujx)n  the  general  public  has  been,  that 
schools,  especially  those  of  secondarj'  and  higher  education,  are  judged,  not 
by  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done ;  not  by  the  i)ower  to  think  and  do, 
given  to  the  students;  not  by  the  character  develoi)ed;  but  by  the  number  of 
the  'osifies  and  'ologie^  that  apjKjar  in  the  prospectuses  of  those  institutions, 
and  by  the  amount  of  territory  that  the  students,  according  to  these  pros- 
|)ectuses,  nominally  travel  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  abuse  or  originality  and  individuality  may 
be  of  as  evil  consequences  as  that  of  organization  and  system,  ^'ery  often 
the  teacher  who  boasts  of  his  originality  or  individuality  will  take  u])  new 
methods  of  his  own  conception,  simply  because  they  are  new  and  original,  and, 
perhaps,  startling,  and  not  because  they  are  founded  on  sound  principles  and 
may   be  expected  to   furnish  good  result-*,  and  regardless  of  the  (luestion 
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whether  the  work  of  such  teachers  will  fit  in  with  the  work  of  teachers  of 
other  departments  in  the  same  school. 

Such  teachers  are  an  evil  to  any  school,  and  need  repression  on  the  part  of 
the  principal  or  su{)erintendent.  So-called  original  teachers  are  responsible 
for  a  great  many  of  those  cdueutional  fads  to  which  the  high-sounding  name 
"  New  methods "  is  given,  and  which  appear  on  the  educational  horizon  like 
a  meteor  on  a  dark  night,  which  8wee|)s  across  the  heavens  suddenly  and  with 
great  brilliancy,  is  very  much  admired  for  the  time  being,  and  disappears  just 
as  quickly,  and  is  consigned  to  oblivion,  where  it  belongs. 

Very  often  aft«r  a  time  such  educational  fads  are  resurrected  by  other 
"original"  teachers,  who  are  very  proud  of  having  made  original  discoveries, 
forgetting,  as  Ben-Akiba  says:  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  As  il- 
lustrations of  such  fads,  there  might  be  named  that  of  moral  suasion,  that 
which  put  workshoi)S  in  the  basement  of  high  schools  and  sewing-  and  cook- 
ing-rooms in  the  attic  of  the  same,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago;  and  the  Pollard 
Synthetic  System  of  Reading,  which  is  now  heralded  as  a  great  original  in- 
vention, and  that  bugbear  which  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  progressive, 
original  teacher,  which  is  called  English — which  does  not  seem  to  mean  any- 
thing in  particular  but  everything  in  general,  which  takes  in  its  octopean 
arms  everything  from  the  namby-pamby  love  stories  of  Howells  to  the  bitter 
sarcasms  and  cynicism  of  Carlisle,  which  seems  to  begin  nowhere  and  end 
nowhere,  and  so  gives  the  aforesaid  adherent  an  opportunity  to  spread  him- 
self, verv'  thinlv  indeed,  over  the  whole  of  intellectual  creation. 

Both  of  these  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Greece  and  the  Cin»ek  colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C.  Ou  which  occasion  Prof.  Archimedes,  of  Syracuse,  advocated  these 
methods  as  being  original,  and  cjilculated  to  develop  the  minds  of  the  studejits: 
while  Prof  Euclid,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Alexandria,  maintained 
tliat  they  were  chestnut'^,  and  had  been  used  by  Superintendent  Pythagoras 
of  Samos,  iu  the  sixth  century  B.  (\,  and  were  now  reproduced  at  the  conven- 
tion at  Alexandria  under  new  luunes. 

I  do  not  know  what  impressions  these  results  of  my  historical  researches 
into  the  hoary  past  make  ii|K)n  you  and  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  before 
me,  but  I  must  admit  that  it  fills  me  with  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  we, 
the  repreijcjutatives  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  that  century  which  is  the  fni- 
ition  of  all  lajids  and  tongues  of  the  past  —  discuss,  wrangle,  criticise,  claim 
all  as  original,  just  the  same  old  way  as  they  did  at  tlie  Alexandria  meeting, 
in  the  third  century  B.C. 

W.  II.  Andkhsox,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia :  There  are  certiunly  two  great 
essential  elements  of  success  which  sliould  be  possessed  by  eyery  one  who  be- 
comes distinguished  as  a  teaclier,  or  succeeds  a«  a  teacher  without  special 
distinction :  First,  well-defined  and  well-organized  systematic  method ;  second, 
an  originality  which  is  peculiar  to  each  individual  teacher. 

The  subject  of  the  excellent  {)a[wr  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  places 
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the  first  versus  the  second.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  one  may 
antagonize  the  other,  or  the  one  may  be  magnified  until  the  other  is  lost  sight 
of:  but  they  really  supplement  each  other,  the  one  being  the  auxiliary  of  the 
other,  a:*  has  been  ably  i<et  forth  in  the  paper  just  read,  and  in  the  discussion 
we  have  just  heard. 

A  question,  however,  does  arise,  and  continue  to  stand  before  us.  It  is  this: 
Is  there  not  danger  of  too  much  system,  and  of  following  too  servilely  a  round 
of  machine-made  forms,  and  thus  leaving  the  natural  forces  of  head  and  heart 
uncalled  for,  uncultivated,  and  inoperative  ?  Still  another  question,  equally 
as  conspicuous,  presents  itself  before  our  mental  vision:  Is  there  not  great 
danger  that  the  teacher  will  almost,  if  not  altogether,  ignore  all  systematic 
methods,  although  they  have  been  the  result  of  thought,  and  experience,  and 
genius,  t4)gether  with  long  years  of  patient  labor  and  investigation  ? 

While  we  have  something  to  fear  from  too  nmch  restraint  upon  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  too  little  of  originality,  I  think  we  have  more  to  fear  from  total 
disregard  for  the  thought,  the  experience,  and  the  deductions  of  others. 

If  a  teacher,  though  a  genius,  would  attempt  to  "prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  g<x)d,"  he  would  keep  on  all  through  life  proving  things 
and  would  have  no  time  to  "hold  fast.'' 

That  kind  of  native  genius  which  will  enable  its  possessor  to  rise  to  dis- 
tinction, indei)endent  of  the  aid  of  others,  can  ran»ly  be  found — in  fact,  can 
never  Ik?  found.  On  the  other  hand,  organization  and  system  form  the  ver}- 
bsise  on  which  genius  must  be  built.  The  inventor  is  led  to  new  ideas  by  thor- 
oughly understanding  what  others  have  found  out,  and  by  knowledge  of  the  verj- 
foundation  principles  that  underlie  the  inventions  already  made.  "Nature 
<l<ief  not  move  by  leaiis;**  neither  does  the  general  nuircli  of  improvement  go 
by  leajw,  or  even  long  strides.  It  is  a  steady  march  upwanl,  each  step  being 
hilt  little  higher  than  the  one  whicli  precedes  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  originality  and  individuality  will  assert  them- 
selves, for  where  they  exist  in  any  degree  they  cannot  be  hidden  any  more 
tlian  can  the  glowing  light  of  the  towering  volcano. 

To  illustrate  this:  In  a  whole  city  or  even  a  state  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
imitate  the  same  printed  copies  in  their  writing-lessons ;  to  sit  in  the  same 
]X)sition  and  to  hold  their  j)ens  in  the  same  manner.  One  might  sup|)ose  that 
the  handwriting  of  all  would  l)e  the  same,  and  the  iudividuality  of  each  taken 
away.  The  iinal  result  is,  that  the  individuality  of  each  will  be  stamj)ed  on 
his  handwriting  to  sucli  a  degree  that  it  is  evidence  in  any  court  of  justice, 
and  distinguishes  each  from  the  others  a.s  i>e<ij)le  are  distinguished  by  their 
vi*r}'  ft*atures.  Yet  these  instructions  in  writing  are  all  pro|)er,  and  ought 
ni>t  to  l>e  neglected.  In  the  same  way,  there  is  nuich  that  is  old  and  con- 
ventional and  systematic,  but  is  entirely  psychological,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  l>e  omitted  nor  neglected. 

The  great  danger  is  that  the  teacher  will  be  too  much  of  the  go-as-you- 
please  order,  and  if  let  alone  will  disregard  all  precedent,  and  all  authority* 
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and  even  undertake  to  revise  the  whole  course  of  study  made  and  provided 
for  the  school,  and  give  no  attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Every  sui)erintendent  and  every  principal  of  schools  has  had  such  teachers  to 
deal  with  and  to  restrain. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  every  person  to  depart  from  prescribed  forms 
and  time-honored  methods  and  customs,  and  to  do  things  in  some  other  way, 
a  way  original  with  himself.  Every  foreman,  every  farmer,  every  i)arent, 
can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  proi)08ition.  Children  show  this  tendency  con- 
tinually, and  parents  and  teachers  must  continually  resist  it,  and  sometimes  it 
causes  no  little  annoyance.  Not  long  since  a  superintendent  requested  a  lady 
teacher  to  let  him  see  her  pupils'  copy-books.  She  replied  that  they  were  not 
using  copy-books,  but  instead  of  them  were  copying  the  whole  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy every  day.  On  examination  of  the  work  of  so  much  copying  it  was 
found  to  be  done  in  a  most  hurried  and  careless  manner,  l)eing  valueless  as 
a  means  of  improvement  in  geography,  and  niinous  to  their  handwriting. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  organized,  systematic  method  and  the 
"machine."  While  the  machine  is  usually  only  a  myth,  it  may  be  found  in 
some  schools ;  but  even  there  it  is  not  such  an  **  infernal  machine  "  as  so  man v 
suppose. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  working  of  a  real  machine :  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
most  successful  merchants  who  was  ever  in  New  York  City  required  his  clerks 
to  make  a  certain  studied  speech  with  each  article  offered  for  sale — to  say 
these  identical  words — no  more,  no  less. 

Some  of  the  publishing  houses  and  manufacturers  that  sell  books  and  de- 
vices through  canvassers,  require  these  canvassers  to  drill  for  several  weeks, 
that  thev  may  learn  to  sav  the  ven'^  words  which  will  most  likely  effect  a  sale. 

Such  system  as  this,  if  it  can  be  called  system,  is  incompatible  with  the 
varied  work  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  who  would  follow  any  set  form  of 
words,  and  the  8U|)erintendent  or  principal  who  would  require  such  sen'ility, 
would  tend  to  make  a  school  distasteful  and  irksome  to  every  sensible  pupil. 

While  little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  routine  work,  it  is  syste- 
matic work  that  always  brings  a  sure  result. 

There  is  now^  standing,  in  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia,  an  apple  tree 
which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  centur\'  old.  It  has  long  been  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit.  This  tree  is  a  seedling,  and  for  a  long 
time  its  fruit  has  been  propagated  in  a  systematic  manner,  until  now  the 
Grimes's  (Jolden  is  offered  for  sale  by  all  of  the  nurserymen  in  the  country, 
and  is  highly  prized  all  over  the  land.  The  original  fruit,  though  from  a 
seedling  tree,  is  excellent ;  but  thousands  of  other  seedlings  bear  fruit  that  is 
knottv,  sour,  and  worthless. 

In  the  same  way,  among  a  thousand  teachers  and  pupils  who  are  original 
and  would  not  bo  restrained  by  any  method  or  system,  one  might  be  found 
>vorthv  of  our  attention  and  worthy  of  imitation,  while  all  the  rest  fail  to  do 
what  they  could  have  done  had  they  not  relied  so  much  on  native  genius,  but 
followed  well-defined  and  well-established  systematic  methods. 
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The  teachers  who  especially  distinguished  themselves  among  the  ancients 
did  jjossess  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  individuality  which  left  its  impress 
on  their  pupils.  We  find  the  impress  of  Socrates  stamped  upon  Plato,  and 
of  Plato  on  Aristotle,  and  of  Aristotle  upon  Alexander.  In  those  days  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  education  of  si)ecial  favored  pupils,  while  the 
niai>ses  were  ignorant  and  superstitious.  These  teachers  of  the  peripatetic 
i>rder  walked  as  it  were  hand  in  hand  with  their  pupils,  and  spoke  to  them 
wortls  of  knowledge,  and  breathed  inspiration  upon  them.  In  this  country, 
the  great  measure  of  teaching  must  be  of  a  general  character,  and  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  a  whole  class  or  school.  While  this  does  not  require 
the  rigid  and  uniform  system  of  army  regulations,  it  must  be  systematized 
and  regulated,  for  if  it  is  left  to  the  caprices  of  the  teacher  who  happens  to 
he  in  charge,  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  course  the  instruction  will  take  or  the  phases 
it  Mrill  assume.  To  have  the  teacher  follow  a  set  of  explanations  and  a  form 
<if  words  like  the  clerks  and  canvassers  already  referred  to  would  be  folly ;  but 
it  is  never  done,  nor  can  it  be  done.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  is 
against  such  a  course.  From  the  active  mind,  original  ideas  bright  and  new 
will  come  forth  and  leave  their  impress  on  other  minds. 

Organization  and  system  should  always  be  found,  but  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gently  repress  but  not  to  suppress  originality  in  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 


W.   T.   HARRIS,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Our  elementary  school  system  teaches  children  how  to  read ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  taught  sufficiently  well  what  to  read.  In  view  of  this  fact  there  have  l)ecn 
for  some  time  tentative  efforts  in  the  direction  of  an  extension  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  school  by  conducting  courses  of  reading  at  home,  so  that  the  im- 
pulse gained  at  school  may  not  be  lost,  but  continue  throughout  life.  The 
pupil  once  tauglit  how  to  read,  shall  continue  his  educatioij  through  well- 
selected  books  and  become  learned  and  cultured.  Inasmuch  as  ever}-  step 
gained  is  a  new  instrument  with  which  to  gain  more,  the  capacity  for  acquire- 
ment of  mental  power  will  increase  with  age,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
progress  in  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  that  may  be  attained. 

Some  years  ago  the  great  universities  of  England  commenced  a  movement 
known  as  "  University  Extension,"  witli  tfie  express  purpose  of  connecting 
those  famous  seats  of  learning  more  directly  w'lth  the  j^eople.  Le<jtures  and 
courses  of  study  have  been  laid  out,^nd  in  numerous  towns  there  are  groups 
of  students  pursuing  lines  of  reading laiid  investigation  under  the  direction  of 
professors  and  fellows  in  the  universitiies. 

The  practical  advantage  of  this  is  the  hold  which  it  gives- those  great  insti- 
tutions upon  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  all  classes  of  j)eople.  It  is  a  con- 
servative influence  in  an  entirely  good  sense  of  that  word.  The  institutions 
where  the  broadest  and  soundest  views  of  the  world  are  elaborated,  can  by 
the  aid  of  this  univcrsity-extensionVcheme  mould  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  the  people.  But  they  are  to  moCihl  not  by  mere  dogmatic  teaching  of  cut- 
and-dried  doctrines.  They  will  arouse  and  challenge  investigation  of  groun<ls 
and  i*easons.  They  will  teach  the  i>e()ple  how  to  think  for  thenist4ves,  and 
that  too  on  sufficient  premises. 

Here  in  this  countrv,  we  need  universitv  extension  for  all  the  ivjisons  that 
exist  in  England,  and  for  this  additional  reason:  we  wish  to  draw  an  increas- 
ing number  of  youth  to  complete  their  school  courses  in  our  colleger  and  uni- 
versities. Tlie  (extension  movement  will  bring  college  professors  into  dinvt 
relations  witli  large  nnmbei*s  of  earnest  and  aspiring  youth,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  haj)py  one  of  indueiuL^  an  increase  of  attendance  on  institutions  of 
higher  education,  ])osi(les  giving  them  far  greater  influence  on  the  thinking 
and  acting  <jf  the  masses  of  tlie  peoj)le  who  do  not  go  bey(md  an  elementary 
school  course. 

The  extension  movement  for  univei"sities  in  this  countrv  has  recimtlv  been 
start:.Ml  on  a  substantial  basis.  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  of  Brooklvn,  aided  bv 
Superintendent  Calkins,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  the  chief  worker  in  the 
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cause.  It  has  added  school  to  university  extension,  and  pro}X)8es  to  continue 
all  grades  of  instruction  in  letters  and  science  to  those  who  leave  school  at 
any  grade  of  progress.  But  I  must  pause  here  to  mention  a  prior  occupation 
of  this  field  of  work. 

We  all  know  and  highly  value  the  great  undertaking  of  Dr.  Vincent,  ema- 
nating from  Chautauqua.  In  itself  it  is  a  Sunday-school  movement  that  has 
broadened  into  a  school-  and  university-extension  movement  in  all  directions 
and  in  vast  proportions.  One  hundred  thousand  people  or  more  are  pursuing 
well-planned  courses  of  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  Chautauqua  fac- 
ulty. If  I  mistake  not,  this  enterprise  of  Dr.  Vincent  was  initiated  before 
the  English  movement  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  but  it  started  from 
a  diflferent  quarter,  the  church  instead  of  the  university,  though  it  has,  by  a 
process  of  healthy  growth,  arrived  at  the  verj'  work  which  the  university  ex- 
tension contemplates. 

I  mention  this  Chautauquan  institution  in  order  to  do  it  justice  in  this  con- 
nection. No  one  should  speak  of  school  extension  in  this  country  without 
first  paying  his  tribute  of  respect  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Vincent. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  succeeded  in  organizing  his  idea  under  the  name  of  "  Uni- 
versity and  School-Extension  Movement " ;  with  President  Timothy  Dwight, 
of  Yale  I'niversitv,  as  President  of  the  Facultv,  and  Presidents  Seth  Low,  of 
Columbia,  and  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  acting  with  him  on  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

In  order  to  anticipate  and  answer  questions  which  will  arise  in  the  minds 
of  those  liitherto  unac^[uainted  with  the  undertaking,  I  shall  read  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  circular  imnouncing  the  program  for  1880-90: 

**The  design  of  the  tmiversity  and  school  extennioii"  is.  in  the  words  of  the  circu- 
lar announciiij^  its  purposes,  "to  supplement  and  to  strengthen  the  university  and 
the  school  system,  to  increase  the  culture  and  to  prt)mote  the  interests  of  teachers  as 
members  of  a  profession  ;  and,  in  Keii^rHl.  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

"The  work  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  teacliers :  it  is  open  to  all  persons  of  the 
required  age.  No  one  can  expect,  through  the  university  and  school  extension,  to 
secure  a  university  education ;  but  university  graduates  and  others,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  or  of  taking  up  each  year  some 
one  or  two  studies  under  university  guidance  and  recognition. 

"The  courses  in  university  extension  will  be  parallel  to  tlu>se  of  the  universities, 
and,  within  the  necessary  limitations,  of  the  high  grade  maintained  in  the  best  uni- 
versities. The  w«)rk  in  school  extension,  which  will  be  slower  in  development,  will 
l>e  in  the  subjects  taught  in  schools.  It  will  alsi>  include  the  methods  and  tlie  princi- 
ples involved  in  teaching  the  respective  su])jocts." 

MKTHODS. 

"The  features  of  the  work  are  home  studv.  class-work,  lectures,  instruction  by 
correspondence,  lectures  by  ct)rrespoudence.  the  lil)rary.  public  examinHtions. 
prizes,  and  certificates  -various  marks  of  honor  for  work  of  high  grade,  but  uo 
degrees." 

"Each  registered  member  is  entitled  to  one  of  tlie  following  syllabi,  and  may  pro- 
cure the  others  from  the  general  secretary."    [There  are  twenty-five  of  these  syllabi, 
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laying  ont  courses  of  study,  preliminary  and  advanced,  in  literature,  history,  psy- 
chology, political  science,  French,  German,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physical 
geography,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  philosophy  of  education.  These  are 
prepared  by  professors  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  by  Superin- 
tendent Calkins.] 

CLAB8E8. 

"Any  person  may  form  a  society  or  a  class  to  study  any  one  of  the  prescribed 
courses.  A  class  should  consist  of  from  three  to  twelve  students.  The  best  talent 
available  should  be  secured  to  lead  or  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  general  secretary 
will  assist  in  forming  classes  in  New  York,  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  other  places.  A 
class  can  pay  its  registration  fee  and  class  instruction  by  charging  its  members  a 
small  fee. 

*'The  class  meetings  may  not  only  be  made  the  occasion  for  pleasant  social  and 
intellectual  intercourse,  but  the  exercise  may  be  varied  by  readings,  essays,  and  dis- 
cussions. It  is  suggested,  that  small  circulating  libraries  for  the  use  of  a  class  may 
be  formed  by  the  gift  or  loan  of  one  or  more  books  by  each  member  of  the  class. 

*'A  student  who  has  no  associates  with  whom  to  form  a  class  should  pursue  his 
studios  with  the  assistance  of  the  correspondence  courses.  Registered  members  will, 
however,  be  advised  as  to  the  formation  of  classes." 

COBBBBPONDENCE. 

"Registered  members  desiring  to  join  correspondence  classes  should  communi- 
cate with  the  general  secretary.  These  classes  will  be  formed  only  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  express  a  desire  for  them.  The  correspondence  will  be  under 
the  personal  direction  of  a  university  professor.  Most  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity extension  have  consented  to  teach  the  correspondence  classes,  in  their  re- 
spective studies. 

'* Correspondence  classes  are  suggested  for  each  of  the  following  topics:  Greek, 
Latin.  French,  German  (the  language  and  literature  of  these  languages  for  a  four  or 
five  years'  course),  English  literature,  psychology,  political  science,  American  and 
European  history,  physical  geography,  geology,  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  al- 
gebra (a  two  years'  course),geometry.trignometry,  physical  training,  the  philosophy 
and  history  of  education." 

LECTURES. 

"The  class  and  the  lecture  systems,  as  the  work  is  developed,  will  be  thoroughly 
well  organized.  During  the  year  1889  iK)  thore  may  be  a  few  lectures  in  New  York 
or  Brooklyn.  It  is  expected  that  members  of  the  university  and  school  extension 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  attending,  each  year,  short  courses  of  lectures  by  uni- 
versity professors." 

lilBUABY. 

"In  most  of  the  syllabi  the  professors  have  outlined  their  subjects  by  topics;  and 
after  each  topic  they  have  referred  in  many  cases,  by  chapter  and  page,  to  the  best 
reading  on  the  respective  topics.  The  student  has  the  benefit  of  readings  selected 
in  each  subject  by  an  acknowledged  ei])ert." 

FEES. 

"The  registration,  or  membership  fee  for  the  ])resent  year  is  one  dollar  for  one 
student  or  a  small  class,  and  five  dollars  for  a  large  class  or  a  society. 

"  Ladies  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  gentlemen  of  20  years  or  older,  and  also  classes 
and  societies,  may  become  registered  momljers. 

"  The  fee  for  instruction  by  correspondence  will  be  ten  dollars  for  each  study,  but 
no  correspondence  class  will  be  formed  nor  will  the  money  be  received  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  have  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the  respective  classes. 
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'*AU  the  lines  of  work,  iuclading  the  examinations,  are  entirely  optional  with 
members;  nor  will  any  charge  be  made  for  any  part  of  the  work  unless  that  part  is 
chosen  by  the  member. 

*'The  class  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  entitles  a  class  to  twelve  syllabi.  Addi- 
tional syllabi  may  be  had  by  members  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  six  for  a  dollar. 

"  Send  registration  fee,  with  address,  to  the  undersigned. 

Seth  T.  Stewabt, 

General  Secretary,  Box  192,  Brooklyn,  New  York." 

I  have  brought  fom^ard  the  following  reflections,  containing  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  in  order  to  explain  the  great  influence  and  significance  which 
higher  education  has  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  in  society  as  a  whole : 

The  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  is  accustomed  to  celebrate  two 
events  of  his  life.  He  keeps  a  yearly  feast  in  memory  of  his  birth — the  first 
great  event  of  his  life  wa^j  liis  advent  on  this  planet ;  the  second  was  his  edu- 
cation at  the  college.  lie  ever  holds  in  honor  and  reverence  the  mother  who 
gave  him  birth  and  subsequent  nurture;  he  likewise  holds  in  honor  his  spir- 
itual mother — his  Alma  Mater,  and  celebrates  on  all  fitting  occasions  his 
spiritual  new  birth  or  palingenesia. 

As  natural  beings,  as  animals,  we  live  but  do  not  know  our  living.  Only 
a?  educated  beings  do  we  live  a  conscious  life  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word. 
Only  by  education  do  we  go  out  beyond  ourselves  as  mere  individuals  and 
enter  into  our  heritage  of  the  life  of  the  race. 

The  uneducated  consciousness  of  the  mere  animal  does  not  enable  him  to 
take  up  the  experience  of  his  fellow-animals  and  appropriate  its  lessons  in 
the  form  of  moral  and  scientific  ideas.  Only  to  a  small  extent  does  he  avail 
himself  of  the  lives  of  others.  Only  the  species  livas  on  while  the  individual 
metamorphosis  of  life  and  death  takes  place.  But  the  animal  caj)able  of 
education  can  go  beyond  his  individual  experience  and  avail  himself  of  the 
lives  of  all.  For  the  educated  there  is  vicarious  experience.  He  may  live 
over  in  himself  the  lives  of  all  others  as  well  as  his  own  life.  In  fact,  each 
lives  for  all  and  all  live  for  each  on  the  plane  of  educated  being.  On  this 
plane  the  individual  may  be  said  to  ascend  into  the  si)ecics,  and  we  can  no 
longer  say  of  him  w^hat  we  say  of  the  mere  animal  —  the  si>ecies  lives  and 
the  individual  dies.  For  individual  immortality  belongs  to  the  being  that 
can  think  ideas.  Because  ideiis  embody  the  life  cxjHjrience  of  the  race  and 
make  possible  this  vicarious  life  of  each  in  all.  The  religious  myj?ter}'^  of 
vicarious  atonement,  is,  we  may  see,  adumbrated  in  tliis  the  dcei)e?»t  fact  of 
our  spiritual  existence.  The  mistakes  and  errors  of  each  and  ever}'  man,  as 
well  as  his  achievements  and  successes,  all  go  into  the  common  fund  of  ex- 
perience of  the  race,  and  are  converted  into  ideas  that  govern  our  lives  through 
education.  The  human  race  lives  and  dies  for  the  individual  man.  All  the 
ob8er\'ation  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  all  thinking  into  the  causes  of  those 
facts  by  this  process,  is  rendered  available  for  each  man.  He  may  n^iinforce 
his  feeble  individual  might  by  the  aggregate  feeling  and  seeing  and  thinking 
of  all  men  now  living  and  of  all  that  have  lived. 
—16 
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No  wonder  that  the  college  graduate  loves  to  celebrate  the  great  event  of 
his  life,  his  spiritual  new  birth.  Not  to  say  that  all  education  is  obtained  at 
college,  for  civilization  itself  is  one  vast  process  of  education,  going  on  for 
each  individual  that  particij)ates  in  it  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  But  the 
college-educated  man  remembers  his  narrow  intellectual  horizon  and  the  close- 
ness of  his  mental  atmosphere  in  the  days  before  his  academic  course  of  study ; 
and  he  remembers  well  the  growth  and  transformation  that  began  there 
through  the  benign  influences  of  that  "cherishing  mother."  He  there  saw 
great  men  —  men  of  lofty  character,  of  deep  learning,  and  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation. He  came  into  contact  with  them  in  the  lecture-room  and  at  the  re- 
ligious services  in  the  chapel,  and  to  some  extent  in  social  life.  He  had 
entered  a  sort  of  communitv,  and  now  lived  in  a  brotherhood  of  students  like 
himself,  forming  a  great  family  all  animated  by  one  purpose :  that  of  mental 
or  spiritual  gro^vth.  The  student  learns  not  merely  from  books  and  pro- 
fessors, but  from  his  fellow-students,  learning  to  know  himself  by  seeing  his 
image  reflected,  magnified  and  enlarged,  as  it  were,  in  the  spectacle  of  an  en- 
tire class  or  the  entire  college.  Each  student  measures  his  actual  realization 
by  the  side  of  the  ideal  held  up  by  his  fellows,  and  he  does  much  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  eccentricities  and  provincialisms,  his  low  motives,  his  philistinism, 
by  the  help  of  his  college-mates,  gaining  more,  perhaps,  through  their  friendly 
jibes  and  sarcasm  than  through  their  advice  and  counsel. 

While  he  is  shaping  his  conduct  of  life  in  harmony  with  the  student  ideals, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  undergoing  a  mighty  change  in  his  aspirations.  Above 
his  class  he  sees  advanced  classes  |X3rforming  with  ease  daily  tasks  in  the  study 
of  language,  mathematics  and  science,  that  seem  to  his  undisciplined  powers 
little  short  of  miracles.  The  freshman  looks  up  to  the  seniors  as  intellectual 
giants.  One  year  of  college  growth  causes  a  viist  abyss  of  achievement  and 
power  to  yawn  between  the  present  and  the  former  stadium  of  growth. 

I^erhaps  the  greatest  lesson  that  we  learn  in  college  education  is  this  knowl- 
edge of  our  possibilities.  If  one  year's  growth  through  the  study  of  certain 
subjects,  under  the  direction  of  tutors  and  professors,  can  so  lift  us  above  our- 
selves, we  infer  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  the  masters  of  our  fortune. 
Learning,  or  the  industry  that  acquires  it,  is  a  sort  of  talisman  which  may 
lift  us  out  of  our  "  low-vaulted  past,"  and  place  us  on  heights  of  directive 
power.  There  is  a  promise  and  potency  in  the  study  of  these  branches  which 
are  learned  in  the  college,  a  promise  and  potency  to  enlighten  us  and  produce 
in  us  a  sort  of  metamorphosis  out  of  ourselves — out  of  ourselves  as  puny  in- 
dividuals, into  our  great  self  as  the  race. 

This  is  what  the  second  great  event  of  our  lives,  namely,  our  new  birth 
from  our  Alma  Mater,  meant  to  us,  and  still  means.  Our  first  birth  gave 
us  life,  feeling,  and  locomotion — gave  us  individuality;  and  all  of  these  are 
good  things. 

Our  second  birth  gave  us  community  with  all  fellow-men  through  thought ; 
it  secured  for  us  our  heritage  in  the  wisdom  of  the  race.    It  gave  us  person- 
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ality  in  the  place  of  mere  individuality,  using  the  word  "personality''  in  a 
technical  sense  to  signify  a  higher  potency  than  individuality — in  short,  an 
individuality  that  combines  with  other  individualities,  namely  its  fellow-men, 
and  reenforces  its  single  might  by  the  might  of  all. 

This  glance  at  the  high  place  held  by  college  or  university  education  piques 
lis  to  inquire  next  into  the  make-up  of  the  course  of  study.  What  is  the 
peculiarity  of  this  course,  and  in  how  far  does  it  contribute  to  the  power  of 
the  student  ?  We  need  not  further  discuss  the  advantages  of  association  with 
a  large  body  of  fellow-students,  all  inspired  with  the  one  high  purpose  of 
overcoming  the  diflSculties  of  comprehending  human  learning  by  means  of 
industry.  For  even  the  poorest  and  unw^orthiest  of  students,  the  veriest  shirk, 
is  industrious,  and  cannot  advance  with  his  class  unless  he  works  much.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  educative  value  of  the  spectacle  of  high 
character  and  deep  learning  that  the  student  beholds  in  the  college  faculty, 
or  of  the  spectacle  of  increased  power  gained  by  classes  after  one,  two,  or 
three  years  of  college  residence.  These  elements  of  education  are  obvious 
enough.  But  our  interest  concentrates  on  the  function  of  the  course  of  study 
in  producing  the  mental  emancipation  of  youth.  What  is  a  liberal  course  of 
study  ?  This  question  is  a  very  important  one  for  those  who  advocate  uni- 
versity extension.  For  the  youth  in  his  home  far  distant  from  the  university 
may  be  aroused  to  industry  on  the  lines  of  intellectual  mastery.  He  may  not 
gain  the  stimulus  of  direct  personal  contact  and  the  self-knowledge  that 
comes  of  seeing  the  growth  of  one's  equals,  but  he  may  still  gain  what  is  not 
the  least  of  the  three  educative  results  of  the  university — he  may  master  the 
course  of  study  which  gives  him  the  most  insight  into  the  world  of  nature 
and  the  world  of  human  civilization. 

The  university-extension  scheme  may  lay  out  courses  of  study,  and  hold 
severe  examination  tests  that  will  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  aspiration  and 
guide  the  labors  of  vast  multitudes  of  youtlis  and  adults  who  have  been  de- 
barred from  the  privilege  of  college  residence. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  inquiry  we  see  that  it  will  not  do  to  suppose 
that  the  what  one  studies  is  indifferent,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  continued 
and  persevering  study  on  any  lines  haphazard,  is  all-sufficient  to  make  a  uni- 
versity education.  For  no  amount  x)f  study  on  the  phase  of  primary  educa- 
tion, or  even  of  secondary  education,  will  ever  give  one  a  university  education. 

Higher  instruction  differs  from  lower  inst motion  chiefly  in  this :  lower  in- 
struction concerns  to  a  greater  extent  the  mere  inventory  of  things  and 
events,  and  has  less  to  do  with  inquiring  into  the  unity  of  those  things  and 
events.  Higher  instruction  deals  more  w^ith  the  relation  of  things  and  events. 
It  investigates  the  dependence  of  one  phase  upon  another,  and  it  deals  espe- 
cially with  the  practical  relation  of  all  species  of  knowledge  to  viun  as  indi- 
vidual and  as  social  whole.  This  latter  kind  of  instruction,  it  is  evident,. is 
ethical ;  and  we  may  say,  therefore,  that  it*  is  a  characteristic  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  it  should  be  ethical,  and  build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  habit 
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of  thinking  on  the  human  relations  of  all  departments  of  inquiry.  In  the 
lower  instruction  the  etliical  is  taught  by  precept  and  practice.  In  higher  edu- 
cation the  mind  of  the  student  is  directed  towards  the  ethical  unity  that  })er- 
vades  tlie  worlds  of  man  and  nature  as  their  regulative  principle.  The  youth 
is  emancipated  from  mere  blind  authority  of  custom  and  made  free  by  insight 
into  the  immanent  necessity  of  ethical  principles.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
philosopliical  investigation  must  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  the  method 
of  higher  instruction. 

Not  a  mere  inventory,  not  a  collection  or  heap  of  mere  information  is  de- 
manded of  the  university  students;  not  even  the  systematization  of  the  facts 
and  events  inventoried,  the  mere  classification  and  arrangement  such  as  is 
done  bv  secondarv  instruction,  will  suffice  for  the  universitv.  It  demands 
profound  reflection ;  it  insists  that  the  pupil  shall  see  each  branch  in  the  light 
of  the  whole.  It  directs  him  to  the  unity  underlying  and  making  possible  the 
classifications  and  svstems  as  well  as  the  inventorv  of  the  details  themselves. 
It  seeks  as  its  highest  aim  in  its  instruction  to  give  insight  to  the  mind  of  the 
student. 

I^et  us  look  at  the  idea  of  insight  for  a  moment,  and  try  to  see  for  ourselves 
why  the  curriculum  or  course  of  study  laid  out  by  the  university  for  its  own 
work  and  for  the  i)reparatory  work  in  the  secondary  school  has  taken  the 
present  form. 

The  general  principle  which  determines  the  character  of  insight-giving 
studies  is  this :  Thev  nuist  be  of  such  a  kind  that  thev  lead  the  individual  out 
of  his  immediate  surroundings,  and  assimilate  him  with  the  atmosphere  and 
surroundings  of  an  early  historical  age  of  the  |>eople  to  which  he  belongs. 
Each  stage  of  culture  is  a  product  of  two  factors:  the  activity  of  present 
social  forces,  and  that  of  the  previous  stage  of  culture.  Every  stage  of  cul- 
ture goes  down  into  succeeding  ones  in  human  history  as  a  silent  factor,  still 
exercising  a  determining  influence  upon  them,  but  in  an  ever-weakening  de- 
gree. The  education  of  the  child  first  proceeds  to  take  him  out  of  himself 
and  bathe  him  in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  childhood  of  his  race.  Even 
the  nursery  tales  that  greet  his  dawning  consciousness,  and  later  the  fairy 
stories  and  mythological  fiction  that  delight  his  youth,  are  simply  the  trans- 
figured history  of  the  deeds  of  his  race.  With  the  education  of  the  school 
begins  a  serious  assimilation  of  the  classics  of  liLs  jK^ople,  wherein  he  becomes 
by  degrees  conscious  of  the  elements  of  his  comi)lex  being.  He  finds  one 
after  another  the  thrt^ads  that  compose  his  civilization — threads  that  weave 
the  tissue  of  his  own  nature  as  a  product  of  civilization.  The  Chinese  child 
reads  Confucius  and  Mencius  and  sees  the  universal  ty|)e  and  model  on  which 
the  Chinese  eveiT-dav  world  is  formed.  The  Hindoo  child  listens  to  the  stories 
of  the  Ilitopadesa,  and  learns  the  Vedas  and  Puranas,  and  becomes  conscious 
of  the  ideal  princi])les  of  his  caste-system.  The  Turk  reads  his  Koran  and 
leanis  to  recognize  the  ordinances  which  direct  and  control  his  relations  to 
his  fellow-men  and  to  himself. 
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Pursuing  a  similar  course,  and  necessarily  limited  in  its  choice  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  education,  our  own  school  takes  the  pupils  to  Greece 
and  Rome  through  the  two  dead  languages,  Latin  and  Greek ;  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  civilization  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  issued 
through  (ireece  and  Kome  on  its  way  to  us.  Each  one  of  our  institutions 
traces  its  genesis  in  the  necessities  that  arose  in  the  histories  of  those  people. 
The  organism  of  the  state,  the  invention  of  the  forms  in  which  man  may  live 
in  a  civil  community  and  enjoy  municipal  and  personal  rights — these  trace 
their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Rome,  and  were  indigenous  to  the  people 
that  spoke  Latin.  In  our  civil  and  political  forms  we  live  Roman  life  to-day. 
Even  the  vocabulary  of  the  portion  of  our  language  that  expresses  these  phases 
of  our  civilization,  is  of  Latin  derivation.  To  ferret  out  and  make  clear  to 
ourselves  this  part  of  our  being  is  to  assimilate  the  Roman  civilization.  As 
the  pupil  penetrates  the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  gradually  becoming  familiar 
from  day  to  day  with  the  modes  of  expression — the  thinking  and  feeling  of 
the  Romans — he  unconsciously  ascends  to  one  of  his  own  fountains,  and  ac- 
quires a  certain  faculty  of  clear  thinking  and  seeing  in  regard  to  his  }X)litical 
and  social  existence.  He  acquires  the  jK)wer  of  insight  into  his  surrounding 
conditions.  Similarly  with  other  phases,  our  scientific  and  a?sthetic  forms  come 
from  beyond  Rome;  they  speak  the  language  of  their  Greek  home  to  this  very 
day,  just  as  much  as  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation  pronounce  their  edicts  in 
Roman  words.  Religion  j)oints  to  Rome  as  the  radiating  center  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Tliis  insight  of  which  we  s|)eak  cannot  be  obtained  except  through  study, 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  studies  whicli  are  required  in  our 
higher  schools. 

To  assimilate  the  antecedent  stage  of  our  civilized  existence,  we  must  come 
into  innnediate  contact  with  it — such  contact  as  we  find  by  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  people  who  founded  it.  Language  is  the  clothing  of  the 
inmost  spiritual  self  of  a  people,  and  we  must  don  the  garb  in  which  they 
thought  and  sjK)ke,  in  order  to  fully  realize  in  ourselves  these  embryonic  stages 
of  our  civilization.  What  we  have  lived  through  we  know  adequately ;  and 
when  we  have  lived  over  Roman  life  in  our  dLsjxxsitions  and  feelings,  and  then 
realized  the  fonns  of  its  imagination  as  it  embodied  them  in  its  art  and  j)oetry, 
and  finally  have  seized  it  in  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  intellect,  and 
grasped  its  highest  syntheses  in  the  ideas  of  reason  —  then  we  know  it,  and  we 
know  oun<elves  in  so  far  as  we  embody  it  in  our  institutions. 

The  present  spirit  and  methods  of  scientific  investigation  bear  me  witness 
that  to  know  an  individual  we  must  study  it  in  its  history.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
j>rooess;  we  need  to  find  its  presuppositions  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible. 
Only  in  the  persjKJctive  of  its  history  can  we  see  it  so  as  to  com])n'hend  it  as 
a  whole. 

If  a  man  is  not  educated  up  to  a  consciousness  of  what  he  presuj)]M>ses;  if 
he  doe8  not  learn  the  wide-reaching  relation^  that  go  out  from  him  on  all  sides, 
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linking  him  to  the  system  of  nature  and  to  the  vast  complex  of  human  history 
and  society,  he  does  not  know  himself,  and  is  in  so  far  a  mere  animaL  Such 
existence  as  we  live  unconsciously,  is  to  us  a  fate,  and  not  an  element  of  free- 
dom. 

When  the  scholar  learns  his  presuppositions,  and  sees  the  evolution  afar  off 
of  the  elements  that  have  come  down  to  him  and  entered  his  being — elements 
that  form  his  life  and  make  the  conditions  which  surround  him  and  fiinush 
the  instrumentalities  which  he  must  wield,  then  he  begins  to  know  how  nmch 
his  being  involves ;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  he  begins  to  be  somebody 
in  real  earnest.  He  begins  to  find  himself.  His  empty  consciousness  fills 
with  substance.  He  recognizes  his  i)ersonal  wealth  in  the  possession  of  the 
world  and  the  patrimony  of  the  race. 

Now  this  essential  function  of  education  to  culture  man  into  consciousness 
of  his  spiritual  patrimony,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  civilization  whose 
vital  air  he  breathes,  is  attempted  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges.  There 
are  manv  other  threads  to  this  education — notablv  those  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  But  the  pith  and  core  of  a  culture  that  emancipates  us  is 
classic  studv. 

Measuring  our  fellow-men  by  power  of  intellect,  we  rank  those  the  highest 
who  can  withdraw  themselves  out  of  their  finitude  and  littleness,  out  of  their 
feeling}?  and  prejudices,  up  into  the  region  of  the  pure  intellect,  the  region  of 
unbiased  judgment,  so  as  to  survey  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  thinker 
must  be  able  to  penetrate  j)urely  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  subject  until  he  feels 
it  throughout,  and  his  vision  and  sentiments  are  no  longer  merely  his  own 
personal  impressions,  but  he  feels  and  tliinks  his  subject  in  its  entire  compass, 
and  comprehends  it. 

This  power  of  self-alienation  hinges  on  the  }X)wer  to  withdraw  out  of  one  s 
own  inimediateness  into  ]m  generic  existence  —  to  withdraw  to  a  standpoint 
whence  lie  can  see  all  his  presuppositions,  the  c^)mplex  of  his  surroundings, 
and  take  them  into  account.  This  power  is  attained  tlirough  classical  culture. 
The  measure  of  this  power  of  self-alienation  is  the  measure  of  the  mental 
j)ower  of  man.  We  all  call  the  man  who  cannot  withdraw  from  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  every-day  feelings  and  ideas  a  weak  man,  and  say  that  he  jx)s- 
se&ses  no  insight. 

Our  colleges  and  universities,  in  order  to  make  this  self-alienation  more 
complete,  have  generally  presen-ed  a  semi-monastic  character  in  their  organi- 
zation!. Their  j)upils  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  isolated  from  their  families,  and 
live  in  an  artificial  society  of  their  own.  The  student  life  (wherein  the  family 
and  civil  society  that  have  in  modem  times  unfolded  into  independent  and 
comj)lex  systems,  are  united  into  a  sort  of  monastic  institution  through  a 
dormitorv  system,  and  the  organization  of  classes  and  and  secret  societies  and 
the  like;  i.s  a  sort  of  embryonic  civilization,  and  ci*eates  an  atmosphere  that 
reminds  the  historical  student  of  the  prevailing  state  of  society  in  early  ages. 

In  the  university-extension  scheme  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have  these 
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accessories  of  self-estrangement ;  the  Greek-letter  societies,  the  caps  and  gowns, 
the  semi-monastic  life  of  the  college  dormitory ;  but  what  is  more  essential, 
we  can  have  the  training  in  the  classic  languages — a  sufficient  amount  of 
such  training  to  give  each  person  an  insight  into  his  spiritual  embryology. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  function  of  the  university  in  our  day  is  not 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  its  infancy.  The  art  of  printing  has  produced 
the  change.  The  advent  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant circumstance  of  the  present  century.  Its  influence  is  as  potent  to  change 
our  educational  systems,  as  the  discovery  of  printing  itself  was  in  the  fifteenth 
centurv. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  information  could  not  be  circulated  except 
orally,  and  except  in  a  very  limited  degree.  A  very  wealthy  man  could  af- 
ford to  buy  only  a  dozen  books ;  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances  and  the 
poor  man  could  not  own  any  unless  he  made  them  himself.  At  the  univer- 
sity one  could  hear  the  most  valuable  books  read  by  the  bachelors  of  arts  — 
slowly  and  distinctly,  so  that  each  student  could  write  for  himself  a  copy  of 
what  he  wished  to  preserve.  Collecting  in  groups,  the  enthusiastic  learners 
could  discuss  the  contents  and  meaning  of  the  writings,  and  these  discussions 
did  most  for  the  quickening  of  the  intellects  of  the  students  at  the  old  uni- 
versities. Their  minds  being  prepared  by  these  dialectic  exercises,  they  would 
come  to  the  lectures  of  the  masters  with  keen  appetites  for  their  expositions 
and  explanations.  Such  intellectual  feasts  as  were  spread  at  the  universities 
— no  wonder  that  they  attracted  immense  crowds  of  eager,  awakened  men. 
The  lectures  on  Law  at  Bologna,  drew  20,000  students  to  that  university. 
Thirty  thousand  flocked  to  Paris  five  hundred  years  ago  —  by  7,000  a  greater 
number  than  attended  the  twenty-six  academies  of  the  universitv  svstem  of 
all  France  in  1881.  Oxford  University  attracted  as  many  people  in  the  time 
of  Roger  Bacon,  as  the  twenty-five  largest  German  universities  together  as- 
semble to-dav. 

But  we  must  remember  that  there  were  no  test  examinations  in  those  davs. 
Probably  the  greater  part  of  those  called  masters  could  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  matriculation,  were  they  to  present  themselves  now  at  Har\^ard  or 
Yale,  Johns  Hopkins  or  Columbia.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  some  very  great  scholars  in  the  subjects  which  they  professed  to 
study.  Their  learning  was  limited  to  essential  works  of  genius,  and  many  of 
them  knew  thoroughly  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

Afl^r  the  invention  of  printing  the  attendance  on  universities  diminished. 
Oxford  had  15,000  about  the  year  UOO;  5,000  in  1500,  and  only  2,600  in 
1880. 

The  university  revived  learning;  the  printed  book  makes  learning  accessi- 
ble to  the  many,  and  finally,  when  it  gets  translated  out  of  Latin  into  the  lan- 
guage of  each  people,  the  book  makes  the  wisdom  of  the  race  accessible  to  all. 
While  knowledge  was  preserved  only  in  manuscripts,  and  distributed  orally 
at  the  university,  it  was  necessarj'  that  there  should  be  a  common  si)eech  at 
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the  university — a  learned  language  that  all  could  understand,  whatever  his 
native  dialect,  and  in  which  every  scholar  should  write  his  discoveries. 

The  Latin  language  contained  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  extant  at  that  time. 
But  while  it  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  scholar,  it  prevented  the  com- 
mon people  who  knew  no  Latin  from  reading  the  books  which  had  begun  to 
abound  in  the  community.  The  translation  made  of  the  Bible  opened  up  the 
greatest  world  treasury  to  all  who  could  read  their  native  tongue,  and  led 
the  way  to  further  books  in  the  mother-tongue  of  each  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  changed  the  function  of  the  higher 
schools  of  Euroi)e ;  it  did  not  destroy  them,  or  render  them  superfluous.  Ex- 
aminations came  into  vogue,  and  classification  and  grading  were  perfected. 
The  course  of  study  became  more  and  more  disciplinary,  and  mere  informa- 
tion studies  were  allowed  subordinate  places. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  study  of  the  classics,  Latin  and  Greek,  is  retained 
in  our  system  of  higher  education  because  of  a  blind  conservatism  which 
continues  the  good  old  way,  after  all  reasons  for  its  existence  have  vanished. 
I  think  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  necessity  of  a  common  language  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction justified  the  use  of  Latin  at  the  university  of  the  middle  ages. 
Now,  however,  it  is  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  embryology,  a.s  I  have 
already  indicated.  We  study  Latin,  not  because  it  is  the  most  perfect,  or  the 
most  flexible,  or  the  most  anything  —  but  because  it  is  the  expression  of  that 
phase  of  civilization  that  enters  our  own  as  the  most  important  determining 
factor,  giving  us  tlie  foruLS  of  our  institutions  and  our  laws,  our  methods 
of  science  and  our  literary  forms.  That  Greek  is  the  primitive  expression  of 
that  nation  which  gave  us  the  forms  of  art  and  science,  is  a  suflficient  reason 
why  we  are  recfiiired  to  study  it  for  a  time,  in  order  to  understand  that  strand 
in  our  civilization. 

Tlie  university  (and  in  this  paj)er  I  have  used  the  word  university  as  sy- 
nonymous with  college,  notwithstanding  their  original  ditterence  of  meaning, 
for  I  notice  that  the  program  of  the  university-extension  movement  does  not 
include  theology,  medicine,  and  jurispnidence  in  its  curriculum,  but  limits 
itself  thus  far  to  the  academic  or  college  course  in  the  arts) — the  university, 
I  say,  in  our  time,  has  most  need  of  extension.  In  the  age  of  the  newspaj^er 
and  tlie  universal  common  school,  i)eople  all  receive  i)rimar}'  education,  and 
very  many  go  on,  in  adult  years,  to  acquire  secondary  education ;  very  few, 
however,  of  the  merely  "self-educated"  now  get  what  may  be  called  a  higher 
education.  Tlicre  is  a  lack  of  philosophic  insight — of  that  insight  which  sees 
the  true  moving  princii)le  of  things.  Conseijuently  we  have  as  the  highest 
product  of  the  self-<?ducated  multitude  mere  iconoclasm  —  mere  negative  ac- 
tivity, and  but  little  constructive  ettort.  The  university  extension  will,  when 
it  is  fairly  inaugurated,  give  better  occupation  to  this  negative  phase  of  cult- 
ure, by  directing  it  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  institutions,  and  to  the  more 
humanizing  work  of  interj)reting  literature,  art,  and  history. 
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With  the  multiplication  of  public  high  schools,  there  has  come  about  in 
this  country  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  college  or  university.  Secondary  in- 
struction seems  to  many  of  our  leaders  in  education  to  be  more  practical  than 
higher  education.  But,  if  my  opinion  is  well  founded,  this  claim  for  second- 
ary instruction  must  be  held  to  be  an  error.  The  most  practical  of  all  in- 
struction is  that  which  finds  the  unity  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
teaches  their  human  application.  Ethics  is  certainly  the  most  practical  of 
all  branches  of  human  learning. 

All  friends  of  a  sounder  education  will  therefore  bid  God-speed  to  this 
movement  for  university  extension,  and  all  will  hope  that  through  it  the  uni- 
versity standards  of  thinking  and  investigating  will  become  kno^-n  as  ideak, 
and  that  once  well  established  it  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  i)ercent- 
age  of  youth  who  complete  their  education  in  the  university  itself. 
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THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 


I.— GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 


A.   A.   GUNBY,   MONROE,   LOUISIANA. 


The  honor  of  addressing  this  Association  on  the  most  important  question  of 
the  hour  brings  with  it  responsibility,  as  well  as  pleasure ;  apprehension,  as 
well  as  pride.  I  should  not  do  justice  either  to  you  or  to  my  own  sense  of 
inadequacy  if  I  did  not  begin  by  disclaiming  all  hope  or  ambition  to  add 
anything  new  and  important  to  the  discussion  of  the  much-debated  race  prob- 
lem. I  can  but  hope,  at  best,  to  go  over  well-trodden  ground  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  this  great  occasion,  and  to  state  some  views  entertained  by 
many  others,  as  well  as  by  myself,  in  a  calm,  faithful,  and,  if  possible,  judicial 
spirit.  Let  me  state  in  the  outset,  that  there  is  a  Southern  problem — a  seri- 
ous, pressing  problem — which  clamors  for  a  solution;  but  let  me  state  also 
that  this  problem  concerns  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  It  concerns  every 
section  and  every  class  of  people  in  this  great  country ;  and  it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  solemn  duty,  of  every  portion  of  the  people  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  its  solution.  I  call  it  a  Southern  problem  because  its  domicile  is  in 
the  South ;  but,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  it  is  as  much  your  problem  as  it  is  ours, 
and  neither  the  bigotry  which  would  claim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  solving 
it,  nor  the  cowardice  which  would  shirk  re,sponsibility  for  its  solution,  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  tribunal  of  patriotism  and  pure  reason. 

I  tliink  I  may  say  that  the  im]X)rtance  of  this  question  is  fully  appreciated 
in  the  Nortli.  I  intend  no  sarcasm  when  I  sav  that  the  condition  of  Southern 
negroes  excit<5S  more  intt»rest  in  the  North  than  that  of  any  other  people  on 
the  globe.  The  horrors  of  Siberia,  where  our  fellow-beings  are  daily  victims 
of  incredible  tortures;  Ireland,  struggling  bravely,  but  painfully,  against  the 
fearful  odds  of  oppression  and  famine ;  Australia,  where  the  English  shepherd 
shoots  tlie  bushman,  on  sight,  as  indifferently  as  he  shoots  a  rabbit ;  Africa, 
where  enslavement  and  oppression  of  the  blacks  continue  unabated,  and  the 
Germans  work  them  to  death  in  their  march  from  Zanzibar  to  the  lakes ;  or, 
coming  ncai-er  home,  the  bloody  assassinations  of  homeless  Chinamen  in  the 
West,  and  tlie  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  which 
has  been  aj)tly  called  "a  century  of  dishonor" — these,  all  these  tales  of  wrong 
and  outrage  done  by  man  to  man,  grow  dim  and  insipid  beside  the  rejwrted 
wrongs  of  the  Southern  negroes.  I  do  not  blame  the  precedence  given  to  this 
(jucstion.  It  has  a  just  basis.  We  did  not  bring  the  Indians  nor  the  China- 
men to  this  country.     We  did  not  and  could  not  civilize  them.    From  past 
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hwtor}',  from  character  and  from  numbers,  tlie  negroes  have  a  greater  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  this  country  than  any  other  alien  race  can  ever  have.  When 
we  reflect  that  the  presence  of  the  negro  changed  the  face  of  our  institutions 
and  drew  lines  across  our  political  geography,  that  he  was  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion that  shook  the  republic  for  iifty  years,  and  that  at  length  he  had  the 
power  to  embroil  the  whites  in  civil  strife  and  bloo<lrthed ;  when  we  consider 
what  his  freedom  hag  meant  for  liim  and  meant  for  us,  we  are  Iwund  to  ac- 
knowledge that  too  much  importance  has  not  l)een  and  cannot  anywhere  be 
attached  to  the  just  and  j)roj)er  settlement  of  all  questions  bearing  on  tl^e 
righfc?  and  duties  and  the  destiny  of  the  negro  race  in  America. 

What,  then,  is  the  race  problem?  John  C.  Calhoun  predicted  that  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery  would  be  followed  by  continual  riot  and  the  widespread  use 
of  the  dagger  and  the  torch.  Experience  has  proved  that  he  waa  mistaken. 
Thomas  Je^rson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  in  almost. the  same  words,  that 
the  two  races  of  the  South  could  never  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony 
under  a  condition  of  social  and  jx)litical  equality.  Were  these  two  great  men 
right,  or  wrong?  If  the  two  races  cannot  live  together  harmoniously  under  a 
condition  of  social  and  political  equality,  how  can  their  relations  be  modified, 
without  injustice  to  the  negroes  and  without  danger  to  the  whites,  so  that  per- 
manent peace  and  harmony  may  be  secured  without  a  sej)aration  of  the  races? 
This  is  the  question  we  must  study  and  decide. 

There  is  a  school  of  thinkers  who  contend  that  tlie  wav  to  settle  this  race 
problem  is  to  let  it  alone.  "Hands  ofl*,"  "Let  it  adjust  itself,"  **Lfiisi*ezf(nre" 
are  their  strange  watchwords.  I  do  not  agree  with  tliese  gentlemen.  Great 
problems  never  settle  themselves  for  humanity,  except  with  infinite  pain  and 
convulsion.  They  demand  a  settlement  from  a  brave  and  thinking  people. 
This  race  problem  cannot  be  evaded  nor  suppressed.  It  must  l)e  settled  by 
wise  thought  and  determined  action,  or  it  will  lea<l  to  the  natural  consecjuences 
of  every  neglected  and  evaded  human  problem.  In  the  ninth  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  an  unsettled  problem  in  France  —  the  problem 
of  relieving  the  peasantry  from  tlie  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  nobility! 
But  the  problem  was  let  alone.  The  peasantry,  forsootli,  were  far  too  low  and 
helpless  to  cause  trouble,  and  in  lime  tlie  evil  would  cure  itself.  So  Monsieg- 
neur  spumed  the  canaille  with  his  fimt,  and  drove  liis  carriage  over  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  shadows  were  all  the  time  thickening.  Madame  Defarge  was 
knitting  the  names  of  the  tyrants  in  her  little  wine-shoj).  The  down-trodden 
slowly  gathered  courage  from  desix?ration,  and  France  wan  deluged Jwith  blood. 

It  L«  thus  that  grave  probleuLs  always  adjust  themselves  if  let  ahme  too  long. 

There  have  been  other  writers  who  have  attracttid  some  public  notice  who 
suggest  amalgamation — or  social  e<iuality,  which  means  tlie  same  thing  in  the 
long  run — as  a  settlement  or  rather  as  an  extinction  of  the  race  question. 
Those  who  advocate  or  predict  this  solution  know  little  of  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  either  race.  Anglo-Saxons  never  amalgamate;  and  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say  that  the  negroes  are  also  averse  to  forfeiting  the  identity  of  their 
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race.  The  race  instinct  which  instills  a  determination  to  preserve  race  dis- 
tinction and  race  purity  is  as  strong  in  both  races  in  the  South  as  that  which 
has  kept  the  Jewish  blood  pure  and  distinct  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  race  instinct  which  prompts  the  Southern  whites  to  raise  an 
impassable  barrier  against  all  social  intermingling  and  intermarriage  between 
the  races.  It  is  this  that  makes  them  denounce  the  man  who  counsels  or  ap- 
proves social  equality  or  mixed  schools  as  an  enemy  of  both  races  and  a  traitor 
to  his  own.  They  have  no  objection  to  the  negroes  attaining  and  maintaining 
the  highest  standard  of  social  worth  and  virtue.  All  they  wish  is  for  this 
society  to  be  distinct  from  theirs.  With  this  wish  the  best  negroes  are  in  hearty 
accord.  The  best  colored  society  in  the  South  is  that  to  which  no  white  person 
has  admittance.  There  obtains  in  some  social  circles  of  educated  negroes  a 
degree  of  refinement,  elegance,  taste,  gentility,  and  polished  deportment  that 
would  surprise  and  delight  every  friend  of  their  race.  Such  social  circles  do 
not  want  nor  admit  the  presence  of  whites.  Why  should  they  ?  Would  you 
have  the  negro  despise  his  own  race  ?  On  the  contrarj',  they  justly  despise 
the  whites  who  seek  to  intermingle  with  them  on  terms  of  social  equality.  I 
could  give  you  numberless  instances  of  this.  In  one  instance  a  white  girl 
ran  away  with  a  negro  and  married  him.  They  fled  to  a  plantation  in  an 
adjoining  State,  and  she  passed  herself  off  as  colored.  Some  time  afterwards 
a  gentleman  who  had  known  the  girl  passed  the  plantation  and  saw  her  wash- 
ing by  the  roadside  in  company  with  several  negro  women.  He  spoke  to  her 
and  called  her  name,  but  she  shrank  awav  and  almost  screamed:  "You 
are  mistaken !  I  am  not  white !  I  am  a  negro ! "  The  fear  of  the  sc^m  and 
contempt  in  which  she  would  be  lield  by  her  dusky  companions,  if  they  learned 
that  she  was  white,  made  her  forswear  the  blood  in  her  veins. 

If  tlie  negroes  so  condemn  treason  to  race,  what  wonder  that  the  whites 
should  brand  it  with  a  mark  dee|)er  and  darker  than  that  which  disfigured 
the  brow  of  Cain  !  The  best  jK^ople  of  both  races  abhor  miscegenation.  The 
white  paramours  of  colored  women  are  becoming  more  and  more  despised;  and 
though  the  rac«s  live  together  ten  thousand  years,  the  friends  of  humanity 
need  not  fear  that  the  pure  racial  types  will  be  lost. 

But  the  favorite  remedy  for  the  race  problem  has  come  to  be  deportation 
of  the  negroes.  I  am  prepared  to  say  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  this 
remedy  does  not  meet  with  general  ai)proval,  although  it  is  fair  to  concede 
that  it  has  many  able  advocates.  The  negroes  do  not  desire  to  leave,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  whiter  do  not  want  them  to  go.  The  enforced  removal 
of  the  negroes  would  be  unnatural  and  unjust;  cruel,  bitter  cruel,  would  he 
the  task  of  tearing  the  negroes  from  their  genial  Southern  homes,  their  South- 
ern friends,  their  churches,  their  graveyards,  and  the  haunts  they  love  so  well. 
Sadder  than  the  melancholy  proces^^ion  that  moved  to  the  shore  from  Gold- 
smitli's  "Deserted  Village,"  sadder  than  the  doomed  band  of  Acadian 
fanners  that  looked  for  the  last  time  on  their  burning  homes  in  Grand  Pre, 
would  be  the  final  movement  of  the  negroes  from  the  South.     It  would  be 
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worse  than  slavery ;  for  the  negroes  in  a  colony  of  their  own  would  degener- 
ate and  speedily  lose  the  civilization  they  have  derived  from  contact  with  the 
whites.  Such  a  crime  could  never  be  forgiven.  It  would  raise  a  protest  from 
whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  from  an  indignant  world.  The  very  stones 
would  rise  up  and  ciy  out  against  it. 

The  argument  on  which  the  demand  for  the  deportation  of  the  negroes  is 
based  may  be  divided  into  three  postulates.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that 
the  races  are  unequal  and  hence  cannot  live  together  on  terms  of  equal  free- 
dom. This  is  not  true  as  a  general  proposition.  In  all  Asiatic  countries  un- 
e(iual  races  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  This  is  true  also  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco ;  in  the  latter,  five  races  differing  in  language,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms, have  lived  together  for  centuries  without  serious  disturbance.  As  to 
the  inherent  inferiority  so  often  and  so  swiftly  assigned  to  the  negroes  of  the 
South,  it  might  become  those  who  wish  to  be  philo80])hical  to  postpone  judg- 
ment. Of  course  there  Is  an  immense  difference  between  the  races  at  present 
in  mental  and  moral  development.  But  from  the  best  information  I  can  get 
of  the  process  of  mental  evolution  in  man,  the  white  race  had  at  least  10,000 
vears  the  start  of  the  black  race  in  the  march  of  social  evolution  on  this 

• 

planet.  No  wonder,  with  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  whites,  that  the 
difference  between  the  races  should  be  stupendous;  but  who  dares  say  that  it 
i5  inherent  ?  The  advance  made  by  the  negroes  during  the  200  years  they 
have  resided  in  America  is  greater  than  that  made  by  any  other  people  dur- 
ing the  same  length  of  time.  Their  progress  in  every  direction  has  been 
amazing.  They  have  improved  in  mind,  and  heart,  and  body.  Did  you 
ever  see  any  specimens  of  the  original  Africans  brought  to  this  country? 
They  were,  almost  without  exception,  uncouth  savages,  and  physically  despic- 
able. They  were  small  of  stature,  with  flabby  muscles,  flat  noses,  progna- 
thus  faces,  ill-shaped  limbs,  protruding  heels,  and  prehensile  toes.  This 
description  does  not  fit  the  Southern  negroes  of  to-day.  lender  the  influence 
of  civilized  customs  and  habits,  they  have  improved  in  form  and  feature,  until 
they  have  become  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  can  furnish  some  of  the  finest 
s])ecimens  of  physical  manhood  in  the  world.  They  have  improved  ecjually 
in  mental  and  moral  traits.  From  naked  barbarians  thcv  have  become  civ- 
ilized  Christians.  From  groveling  and  stupid  savages  they  have  become  in- 
telligent and  industrious  workmen,  skilled  in  many  of  the  arts  and  all  of  the 
handicrafts  of  civilized  life.  By  this  vast  progress  in  so  short  a  period,  the 
negroes  have  demonstrated  a  capacity,  an  aptitude  for  improvement,  which 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  predict  that  they  cannot  finally  ascend,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  to  the  highest  heights  of  human  development.  In  that 
event  the  argument  based  on  the  inferiority  and  the  color  of  the  negi'o  must 
vanish.  The  world  will  learn  "to  see  his  visage  in  his  mind."  And  in  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  for  my  Southern  compatriots  to  ponder  the  earnest 
words  of  Dr.  Haygood  :  "  The  negro  cannot  rise  simi)ly  because  he  is  black ; 
the  white  man  cannot  stay  up  simply  because  he  is  white.     A  man  rises  not 
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by  the  color  of  his  skin,  but  by  intelligence,  industry,  and  integrity.  The 
foremost  man  in  these  excellences  and  virtues  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  also 
the  brightest  man." 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  contended  that  the  two  races  cannot  continue  to  live 
together,  because  there  Is  an  ineradicable  prejudice  between  them,  and  that 
this  race  prejudice  will  always  produce  hostility,  bitterness,  jealousy,  and  con- 
flict between  the  races.  I  deny  the  premises  on  which  this  argument  is 
based.  There  is  no  race  antagonism  in  the  South.  There  is  nothing  which 
can  pn)}3erly  be  called  race  prejudice.  Prejudice  implies  hatred  and  dis- 
like. Surely  no  one  would  say  that  the  whites  hate  the  negroes  or  that  the 
negroes  hate  the  whites.  Prejudice  prompts  aversion  and  avoidance.  No 
such  feeling  exists  among  the  whites  toward  the  negroes.  They  desire  to  have 
them  in  their  houses,  fields,  work-sho])s,  and  places  of  entertainment.  White 
and  colored  children  delight  to  play  together.  Southern  ladies  prefer  colored 
servants  for  cooks,  nurses  and  chambermaids,  and  treat  them  in  the  kindest 
and  most  amiable  manner.  Does  this  look  like  prejudice?  The  Southern 
planter  is  not  the  foe  of  the  negro  laborers.  As  a  rule  he  treats  them  fairly, 
justly  and  kindly,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  respectable  Southern  white  man 
who  does  not  enjoy  seebig  the  negroes  exhibit  thrift,  acquire  property,  sur- 
round themselves  wuth  comfort,  and  rise  gradually  in  the  scale  of  being.  Is 
there  any  prejudice  in  all  this? 

I  know  that  there  is  an  arbitrary  prejudice  against  the  negro  race  which  is 
well-nigh  universal.  It  exist*;  in  the  North  and  it  exists  in  Europe.  Even 
Charles  Lamb,  tlie  gentle^st  and  humanest  of  j)hilos()pher8,  has  said : 

"In  the  negro  countenance  you  will  often  meet  with  strong  traits  of  benignity.  I 
have  felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  towards  some  of  these  faces,  or  rather  masks,  that 
have  looked  out  kindly  upon  one  in  casual  encounters,  in  the  streets  and  highways. 
1  love  what  Fuller  beautifully  calls  these  'images  of  God  cut  in  ebony.'  But  1  should 
not  like  to  associate  with  them,  to  share  my  meals  and  my  good  nights  with  them  — 
because  they  are  black." 

( -anchor  will  compel  us  all  to  say  the  same  thing.  But  tliis  is  a  matter  of 
tjiste,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  What  I  contend  is  that  there  is 
no  race  antipatliy,  no  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  whites  toward  the  negroes 
that  seeks  to  injure  or  wrong  them,  that  would  keep  them  down  or  prevent 
their  rising  in  all  the  elements  that  constitute  worth  and  manhood.  There 
has  never  been  any  such  feeling  between  the  races.  The  negroes  reciprocate 
the  kind  feelings  of  the  wliites.  It  is  only  the  grossly  ignorant  negro  who  is 
suspicious  of  his  white  neighbor.  I  have  never  known  a  fairly  bright  negro, 
uninfluenced  by  designing  aliens,  that  did  not  have  more  confidence  in  the 
kindness  and  justice  of  Southern'  white  men  than  in  anybody  else  in  the 
world.  They  show  this  confidence,  in  spite  of  all  our  political  troubles,  year 
in  and  year  out.  They  show  their  triist  in  the  Southern  whites  by  their  labor 
and  devotion,  by  their  happiness  and  content.  Why,  the  negroes  are  the  hap- 
piest {Kjasantry  in  the  world.  They  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  work,  the 
bitterest  want  that  man  can  feel.     Better  clothed,  better  fed,  better  housed. 
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better  paid  than  the  white  laborers  in  England  or  Pennsylvania,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot,  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned.  I  wish 
I  could  show  you  one  of  the  plantations  of  Richardson,  the  largest  cotton 
planter  in  the  South.  A  white  a>ttage  with  three  rooms,  neatly  ceiled,  well 
ventilated,  with  a  nice,  cool  portico,  is  furnished  to  each  family.  Garden, 
orchards,  vines  and  flowers  surround  these  cozy  homes.  Here  live  a  happy 
and  contented  people,  with  well-clad  wives  and  children,  plenty  of  fuel  and 
provisions,  congenial  work,  good  wages,  and  many  holidays  and  amusements. 
The  man  who  thinks  these  people  are  down-trodden  is  a  fool.  The  man  who 
thinks  they  entertain  an  ineradicable  prejudice  against  the  whites  is  little  bet- 
ter. There  are  many  things  which  the  Southern  negroes  do  tiot  know  that 
they  ought  to  know ;  but  they  do  know  that  the  Southern  whites  have  been 
and  are  their  best  friends ;  and  I  believe  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  are 
more  grateful,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  people  who  gave  them  Christianity 
and  civilization,  than  to  those  who  gave  them  freedom.  We  may,  therefore, 
dismiss  the  demand  for  deportation  as  unnecessary,  and  not  justified  either  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  whites  or  by  the  character  of  the  negro. 

In  my  judgment  the  race  trouble  in  the  South  springs  from  the  unqualified 
right  of  the  negro  to  vote.  The  apprehension  of  negro  rule,  and  the  total  in- 
capacity of  the  negroes  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  right  of  suffrage  gives 
them  for  their  owti  good  or  the  good  of  the  community  where  they  live,  are 
the  sole  causes  of  whatever  race  conflict  and  race  bitterness  have  existed  in  the 
South  since  the  war. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  proper  statement  and  understanding  of 
the  race  problem  has  been  the  total  and  persistent  misconception  in  the  North 
of  the  true  relations  between  the  races  and  the  true  character  of  the  negroes. 
Ever  since  Mrs.  Stowe  painted  Uncle  Tom  as  an  epitome  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Northern  people  have  believed  that  the  negroes  are  sujximaturally 
gentle  and  pious  and  faithful.  Because  they  are  black,  you  conceived  that 
they  were  diflerent  from  the  balance  of  mankind ;  were  long-suflering  under 
abuse;  self-sacrificing,  and  ready  to  forgive  injuries.  This  fairy  tale  vanishes 
before  the  light  of  truth.  The  negro,  like  other  mortals,  hates  his  enemies. 
If  you  prick  him,  he  bleeds ;  if  you  tickle  him,  he  laughs ;  if  you  poison  him, 
he  dies.  Likewise,  he  complains  of  injustice  and  resents  a  wrong.  In  these 
respects  he  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
the  aflfection  and  attachment  undoubtedly  shown  by  the  slaves  for  their  owners 
during  the  war  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  they  were  not  abused  and 
oppressed,  and  that  the  charge  that  there  is  "  an  unconscious  habit  of  oppres- 
sion" in  the  South  is  a  malicious  myth.  Water  will  not  run  up  hill.  Op- 
pression will  not  beget  aflection.  The  Helots  of  Sparta  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  had  most  need  of  their  assistance.  That  was  a  just  retri- 
bution for  the  inhuman  crypteia.  But  the  negroes  did  not  desert  their  masters 
during  the  war  nor  after  the  war,  and  this  fact  will  stand  forever  in  rebuttal 
of  the  flippant  charge  that  American  slavery  was  a  cruel  barbarism.    I  will 
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not  lift  tlie  coffin-lid  which  hides  the  pallid  features  of  that  dead  institution. 
I  believe  that  slavery  was  a  curse  to  the  white  people  of  the  South.  While  it 
cultivated  and  expanded  the  affections  and  sympathies,  it  also  cultivated  and 
encouraged  apathy  and  lethargy  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  sons  of  the  largest 
slaveholders  were  rapidly  degenerating  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  injured  the  bone  and  sinew  and  brains  of  the  Southern  whites, 
and  I  hope  some  day  to  see  them  raise  a  monument  to  Lincoln  and  Grant  for 
abolishing  it ! 

But  the  final  verdict  of  impartial  history  will  declare  that  American  slavery 
was  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  African  race,  for  by  no  other  conceivable 
means  could  that  race  have  been  prepared  for  freedom.  By  no  other  means, 
this  side  the  domain  of  miracle,  could  they  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  the 
discipline,  the  characters  which  they  possessed  when  emancipated. 

I  do  not  assume,  as  some  persons  do,  to  speak  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
Divine  Providence.  But  it  does  seem  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  negro 
found  his  home  in  the  South.  There  he  found  a  climate  that  welcomed  him 
with  airs  more  genial  than  ever  fanned  his  brow  in  his  native  continent. 
There  Nature,  in  unison  with  his  own  warm  fancy,  took  him  in  her  soft  arms, 
and  radiant  skies  dropped  for  him  the  manna  of  peace  and  health  and  sweet 
content.  But  above  all,  there  he  found  a  gentle,  tolerant,  generous,  oi)en- 
hearted  race  of  whites,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  like  a  child. 
Who  can  estimate  the  blessing  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  liberal, 
unselfish,  humane  masters?  The  negro  was  not  an  intellectual  being  like 
Hawthonie*s  Marble  Faun ;  with  nothing  abstract  or  calculating  about  him, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  strong  and  warm  attachment,  with  im- 
pulsive faith  and  trusting  simplicity.  With  these  endowments  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  keenly  sensitive  to  kind  impressions.  He  absorbed  the  vir- 
tues and  the  civilization  of  his  masters;  learned  their  language;  embraced 
their  religion ;  adapt<?d  his  whole  life  to  their  ideas,  until  there  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  races  a  relationship,  peculiar  j)erha|)s,  but  kind  and  tender  as  any 
human  tie  that  ever  stretched  from  heart  to  heart.  Every  virtue,  every  ex- 
cellence, every  good  quality  that  the  negro  possessed  he  owed  to  his  contact 
with  the  Southern  whites;  and  he  is  conscious  of  his  deep  and  everlasting 
obligation  to  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  races  of  the  South  when  the  war 
ended,  and  it  bade  fair  to  continue  and  flourish  under  freedom.  Then  came 
that  masterpiece  of  confusion,  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  these  simple  ex-slaves, 
and  their  consetpient  delivery  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  camp-follow^ers  that 
skulked  in  the  wake  of  the  conquering  Northern  array.  The  poor,  deluded 
negro  listened  to  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  sjiecial  friends,  and  the  Iliad  of 
our  woes  began.  Negro  rule,  with  all  its  horrors,  enveloped  the  South.  The 
evils  of  that  rule  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  was  a  carnival  of  crime  and  cor- 
niption.  It  destroyed  all  values  and  burdened  all  callings.  It  ruined  both 
whites  and  negroes.     It  bankrupted  States  and  municipalities.     It  drove  away 
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commerce.    It  blighted  industry,  made  law  and  public  order  a  farce,  and  ren- 
dered all  progress  impossible. 

Ancient  history  tells  of  an  ambitious  youth  who  demanded  permission  to 
guide  the  steeds  of  the  solar  chariot  for  one  day.  The  sun  god  reluctantly 
consented,  but  warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  road.  Phaeton  grasi)ed  the 
reins,  the  flame-breathing  steeds  sprang  fonvard,  but,  not  feeling  the  well-kiiown 
hand,  they  ran  off  the  track ;  the  world  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  total  conflagra- 
tion would  have  ensued  had  not  Jupiter  launched  his  swiftest  thunderbolt  and 
hurled  the  young  driver  from  his  seat. 

The  attempt  of  the  negro  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  was  as  disastrous  as 
Phaeton's  ride.  The  fact  that  he  was  checked  in  his  mad  course ;  the  fact 
that  negro  dominati(m  was  overthrown  and  forever  abolished  in  the  South; 
this  fact  alone  })re8erved  both  races  from  destruction  and  enabled  the  South 
to  become  what  she  is  to-day.  It  was  not  race  prejudice,  but  self-preservation, 
that  caused  this  overthrow. 

But  the  apprehension,  the  menace  of  negro  rule,  remains  and  poisons  the 
political  relations  of  the  races.  Like  a  sleeping  volcano  it  causes  distrust 
and  alann,  and  generates  a  spirit  of  hostile  watchfulness  that  is  inimical  to 
peace  and  harmcmy.     To  remedy  this  evil  is  tlie  true  race  problem. 

If  England,  which  since  the  revolution  of  1()88  has  maintained  the  most 
rational,  consisUmt,  secure  and  best-balanced  goveniment  on  earth,  had  to 
deal  wath  this  race  problem  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  what  her  settlement  of  it 
would  have  l)een.  She  might  liave  committed  the  blunder  of  giving  suflrage*. 
and  citizenship  to  the  negroes,  but  she  would  have  si)eedily  retrieved  that  mis- 
take. Take  for  example  her  treatment  of  the  same  problem  in  Jamaica 
After  the  negroes  were  emancipated  there  a  ajlonial  government  was  erected 
giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes,  restricted,  however,  by  a  large 
j>ro|:)erty  qualification  which  disfranchised  most  of  them.  Even  with  this  re- 
:ftriction  negro  suflrage  caused  so  much  conflict  and  trouble  that  Jamaica  was 
compelled  to  surrender  her  goveniment  and  take  shelter  under  the  crown. 
F^ijoude  tells  us,  and  he  ought  to  know,  that  when  England  adopted  a  new 
oohmial  policy  and  established  ])ractically  indei)endent  governments  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  there  was  a  design  to  create  the  same  kind  of 
government  in  the  West  Indies;  but  that  design  was  abandoned  because  it 
was  considered,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  ex])eriencc,  imj^ssible  to  confer  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship  on  the  negroes.  Rather  than  do  so  foolish  a  thing 
the  pn>jectors  of  the  fe<leration  of  the  British  empire  gave  up  their  grand 
conception.  If  the  South  had  belonged  to  England  she  would  have  disfran- 
chised the  negroes  twenty  years  ago  and  formed  a  separate  code  of  laws  and 
a  separate  bureau  of  administration  for  their  protection  and  government. 

But  England  is  always  unjust,  no  matter  how  wise  she  may  lie.     The  re- 
peal of  the  fifteenth  amendment  would  be  unfair  and  unjust,  and  Americans 
cannot  afford  to  base  their  policy  on  injustice.     It  is  also  vain  and  idle  to  talk 
about  the  negroes  voluntarily  relincjuishing  the  right  to  vote  as  proposed 
—17 
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lately  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  "Belford*s  Magazine."  The  Democrats 
themselves  would  not  permit  this.  As  long  as  the  negro  has  the  right  of  suf- 
frage he  will  be  deluded  or  forced  into  using  it  by  one  party  or  the  other. 
He  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  politically  the  alternate  victim  of  fraud 
and  force. 

Nor  can  the  question  be  settled  by  Federal  election  laws.  There  is  nothing 
statesmanlike  about  such  measures.  Every  such  law  can  have  but  one  pur- 
pose, one  tendency,  and,  if  enforced,  but  one  result — the  restoration  of  negro 
rule.  This  would  not  settle  the  question,  but  aggravate  it,  and  multiply  evils 
that  would  fall  with  terrible  emphasis  on  white  and  black  alike,  and  on  the 
peace,  business  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  in  the  end. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  left,  and  that  is  a  restriction  of  negro  suffrage, 
and  there  is  but  one  restriction  consonant  with  justice — the  restriction  of  an 
educational  qualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage  to  he  adopted  and  enforced 
by  the  (leneral  (rovernment.  I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  settlement  of  the  race  jproblem.  I  believe  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  I  believe  it  would  cure  all  the  conflicts, 
all  the  bitterness,  all  the  prejudices  that  spring  out  of  negro  citizenship.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  accepted  by  the  negroes  as  a  fair  basis  of  settlement,  for  it 
would  leave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  who  are  fit  to  exercise  it,  and  put  it  in 
the  power  of  every  one  to  qualify  himself  for  that  high  privilege. 

It  would,  i)erhaps,  be  wasting  words  to  argue  with  those  journalists  who 
argue  that  education  does  not  benefit  the  negro  and  would  not  improve  his 
capacity  to  vote.  Dazzled  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  their  own  minds, 
they  only  get  a  dim  and  imj)erfect  view  of  the  minds  of  others.  Every  one 
comj)etent  to  sjwak  and  honest  enough  to  be  candid  knows  that  education 
benefit^  and  improves  the  negro.  It  improves  his  morals,  his  character,  and 
his  usefulness.  It  makes  him  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen,  a  better  neigh- 
bor and  a  better  workman,  no  matter  what  you  put  him  at.  The  slave-owners 
learned  that  it  paid  to  take  g(MKl  care  of  their  slaves,  and  the  jieople  of  the 
South  will  learn  that  it  pays  to  educate  their  negro  employ^.  Above  .all 
things,  education  of  the  negro  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  totally  banish,  all 
danger  of  race  conflict  and  trouble.  This  is  the  lesson  of  actual  experience. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  able  president  of  Straight  University,  in  New  Orleans, 
assures  me  that  those  students  who  stay  with  them  until  they  take  a  foil 
course  and  become  thorou":h  students  never  have  anv  trouble  with  the  whites 
in  the  communities  where  they  teach,  preach,  or  follow  other  professions; 
while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  those  who  study  six  months  or  a  year,  and  then 
think  they  know  everything,  are  almost  certain  to  figure  in  a  race-riot  pretty 
soon  after  they  leave  school.  This  shows  how  much  more  thorough  negro 
education  should  be.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  mere  smattering  of  book- 
learning,  taught  by  a  teacher  whose  mental  and  moral  training  is  imperfect, 
does  the  negro  harm ;  and  such  education  would  harm  white  children,  too. 
But  we  should  not,  therefore,  condemn  all  education.     We  should  elevate  the 
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Standard  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  of  negro  schools.  We 
should  give  the  negroes  moral  and  industrial  training  as  well  as  literary  in- 
struction.    Kuskin  has  most  truly  said: 

**The  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make  people  not  merely  do  the  right 
things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things;  not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowledge;  not 
merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity;  not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
justice." 

Let  US  give  the  negroes  this  sort  of  education ;  educate  not  their  heads  only, 
but  their  hearts  and  their  hands,  before  we  assume  to  sav  that  thev  are  not 
capable  of  the  highest  improvement.  The  South,  I  admit,  is  unable  to  give 
them  such  teachers  and  such  instruction ;  but  the  nation  is  able  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  I  affirm  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  educate  the  negroes,  not  only 
because  the  education  of  the  negro  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  essential  to  the  j)erpetuity  of  free  institutions,  but  it  is  a  reparation  which 
the  nation  owes  to  the  negro  for  the  injustice  done  him  in  the  past.  To  ser\T 
its  own  ends,  to  procure  its  own  safety,  the  nation  emancipated  the  negroes. 
It  severed  the  old  ties,  the  old  checks  and  supports^  and  threw  them,  unpre- 
pared and  unprotected,  into  the  boiling,  seething  sea  of  freedom  and  ]K)litics, 
and  then  deserted  them  to  their  fate.  Blacker  and  deeper  than  the  sin  of 
slavery  was  the  sin  of  placing  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  full  citizen- 
ship on  the  backs  of  the  negroes,  and  then  refusing  to  prepare  them  for  the 
discharge  of  those  perilous  duties.  The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  educate  the  slaves  they  made  freemen  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  a  scarlet 
letter  on  the  garb  of  our  histor}%  a  stigma  which,  like  the  damned  spot  that 
soiled  the  little  hand  of  Lady  Macbeth,  will  never  out  until  that  wrong  has 
been  repaired. 

Let  the  opponents  of  the  Blair  bill  make  the  most  of  their  unworthy  vic- 
tory. Let  them  hide  their  narrow  heads  under  the  thin  disguise  of  constitu- 
tional scruples;  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  at  heart  opposed  to  all  public 
education,  and  devoid  of  any  sense  of  justice  to  the  negro  race.  I  trust  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  ho})e  that  when  the  patriotic  Senator  renews 
his  proposition,  he  will  make  the  relief  apply  exclusively  to  the  negroes  who 
were  set  free  and  their  children.     That  will  present  the  issue  squarely. 

I  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  contend  that  the  General  Government 
has  no  right  or  "  business  "  to  interfere  with  or  concern  itself  about  education. 
I  know  of  but  one  government  in  which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
discouraged,  and  that  was  the  dual  autocracy  established  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  We  all  know  what  a  miserable  failure  that  government  proved  to  be. 
Ever  since  then  the  dissemination  of  learning  has  been  held  to  be  the  highest 
and  most  natural  function  of  a  true  government,  no  matter  what  its  form  or 
the  scope  of  its  powers.  Most  especially  is  a  free  government  interested  in 
the  education  of  its  people.  Enlightenment  is  the  foe  of  slavery  and  the 
friend  of  freedom.  Intelligence  is  the  foster-parent  of  liberty.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  States'  rights,  home  rule,  and  adher- 
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ence  to  the  constitution ;  and  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  flag  of  the  Union 
float  over  every  school-house  in  the  land.  I  believe  that  the  nation  would 
derive  nothing  but  glory  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  popular  education. 
The  grandest  institutions  in  this  country  are  our  common  schools. 

There  are  jKiarls  in  our  gulfe  and  bays.  There  are  precious  stones  of  bril- 
liant hue  and  dazzling  ray  on  our  mountain-tops.  Veins  of  gold  and  silver 
run  through  the  fretted  hills,  whose  sides  are  heai)ed  with  agate,  topaz,  ruby, 
garnet,  sapphire,  and  other  gems  of  rarest  form  and  richest  color.  But  these 
are  not  the  pride  of  America.  The  public  schools  are  the  pride  of  America. 
Kot  crowns  and  scimiters  and  diamond  stars,  not  gems  nor  ])earls,  not  silver 
and  gold,  but  her  common  schools — these  are  the  crown  jewels  of  America! 
And  he  who  preserves  them  best  shall  be  garlanded  with  a  civic  crown. 

Then  let  us  put  education  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let 
us  put  a  premium  on  intelligence  and  build  the  temple  of  our  national 
renown  ui)on  the  bed-rock  of  pojmlar  enlightenment.  There  will  be  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  settlement  of  the  race  question.  Chief  among 
these  obstacles  are  a  partisan  press  and  a  shallow,  selfish  statesmanship.  The 
amount  of  misrepresentation  on  the  subject  of  the  race  problem  constantly 
made  by  partisan  journals  of  both  parties  almast  exceeds  credibility.  The 
mission  of  the  public  i)re8s  is  a  grand  one.  Its  j)Ower  for  good  when  inde- 
|)endent  and  honest  is  l)eyond  calculation.  When  its  resiwnsibilities  are 
ai)preciated,  when  its  information  is  carefully  sifted,  when  its  opinions  are 
formed  and  announced  with  judicial  fairness,  purity  and  wisdom,  it  surpasses 
all  other  agencies  as  the  instructi>r,  guide  and  friend  of  man,  and  champion 
of  right  and  truth.  But  this  is  not  the  mission  of  the  partisan  press  of  this 
country.  Subservient  to  the  demands  of  party,  it  lies  on  one  side  or  the 
other  until  well-ix)sted  ]>eople  have  ceased  to  believe  or  trust  anything  that 
a])pears  in  the  columns  of  a  large  majority  of  partisan  })aj)ers.  In  the  presence 
of  grave  issues  partisan  journalism  is  a  damnable  vocation.  Such  journalism 
lias  done  infinite  harm  in  the  discussion  of  the  race  problem,  and  if  that 
problem,  or,  indeed,  any  other,  is  ever  settled  on  a  just  and  righteous  basis, 
the  influtiicc  of  a  bitter,  partisan,  unreliable  press,  both  North  and  South, 
will  have  to  be  largely  decreased. 

Another  obstacle  to  any  wise  reform  is  the  sui)erficial  trimmer  style  with 
which  our  great  men  treat  this  troublesome  question.  There  is  something  in 
the  power  and  responsibility  of  high  political  station  which  ought  to  purify 
and  elevate  the  heart  and  mind.  But  what  do  we  see?  Men  who  masquerade 
a.'ij  statesmen  at  Wa.shington  dodging  this  grave  issue,  or  only  handling  it  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign  or  tide  over  the  crisis  of  an 
election.  They  will  not  h>ok  to  the  future  and  unselfishly  provide  for  the 
general  welfare. 

It  was  not  always  so  with  our  statesmen.  There  was,  at  least,  one  great 
practical  statesman  who  was  too  broad  to  be  confined  by  sectional  lines,  too 
wise  to  be  swayed  by  sectional  ambition,  and  too  patriotic  to  be  proud  of  sec- 
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tional  applause.  Henry  Clay  was  equally  popular  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South.  His  heart  took  in  the  whole  people.  Untouched  by  local  issues,  un- 
soiled  by  love  of  self,  unchecked  by  the  limits  of  country  and  clime,  his  brave 
soul  leaped  to  the  defense  of  liberty,  the  chiistisement  of  oppression,  and  the 
protection  of  humanity  all  over  the  world.  Many-sided,  comprehensive,  alert, 
bold,  and  cautious,  original,  and  conservative,  he  defended  every  bulwark, 
and  led  in  every  reform.  Conspicuous,  pure,  and  fearless,  he  wore  a  white 
plume  on  every  field  of  battle.  Eloquence,  with  white  wings,  hovered  above 
him  and  said,  "This  is  my  beloved  son!"  He  walked  upon  the  sea  of 
popular  clamor  and  bade  its  waves  be  still.  He  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people, 
and  his  great  heart  throbbed  in  unison  with  theirs.  He  put  the  right  above 
the  expedient  in  every  crisis  of  life,  and  in  all  lands  on  which  the  light  of 
history  shall  shine  the  patriot  must  think  and  speak  in  the  same  breath  of 
public  virtue  and  Henry  C'lay.  As  I  stood  at  the  feet  of  his  recumbent 
marble  statue  at  Lexington,  thinking  of  all  he  did,  all  he  was,  and  all  he 
wrought  for,  I  could  not  help  exclaim:  "O,  master,  if  you  had  remained  with 
us,  there  would  have  been  no  war  between  the  sections  ! "  Oh,  if  his  spirit 
could  fall  like  a  mantle  on  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  would  be  a  revival  of 
broad  and  lofty  statesmanship  that  would  not  leave  this  race  problem  as  an 
odious  heritage  to  vex  the  future.  But  it  is  not  always  the  men  in  })osition 
who  do  most  in  a  free  country.  As  individuals  who  create  and  form  public 
sentiment,  we  can  effectually  aid  in  working  out  this  problem.  It  has  been 
said  that  none  of  us  is  responsible  for  his  thoughts  and  ideas — that  we  are 
but  particles  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  believing  and  thinking,  working 
and  desiring  in  common  with  the  great  mass,  which  we  cannot  control,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  separate  ourselves.  I  do  not  accept  this  doctrine.  I 
believe  in  individuality.  I  believe  in  independent  conscience  and  responsi- 
bility. I  have  had  occasion,  as  no  doubt  every  one  present  has,  to  examine 
for  myself  the  question  whether  life  is  worth  living.  And  I  could  not  reach 
an  aflSrmative  answer,  except  by  premising  that  life  should  be  spent  in  serv- 
ing others.  Self-glorification  is  not  a  sufficient  incentive  to  live.  Self-devel- 
opment, self-improvement  will  not  answer ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  be  found  that 
nothing  else  so  expands  and  exah*<  self  as  altruistic  work. 

In  this  spirit  I  appeal  to  you,  tnie  men  and  women  of  the  North.  The 
South  calls  to  you.  Not  as  a  mendicant,  but  as  a  sister,  she  cries,  "Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us ! "  Help  us  to  solve  this  race  problem  on  a 
fair  and  just  basL<,  a  basis  that  will  stand  the  test  of  ultimate  truth,  and  right, 
and  honor.  The  South  will  welcome  vour  assistance.  She  harbors  no  resent- 
ment.  She  seeks  no  reprisals.  I  confess  that  there  was  a  time  since  the  war 
that  we  hated  the  people  of  the  North,  and  did  not  like  to  see  them  come 

among  us.     But 

"  Consideratiou,  like  an  angel,  came 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  ua.*' 

In  the  midst  of  pestilence  and  flood,  we  came  to  know  that  the  i)eople  of 
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the  North  are  a  generous  and  true-hearted  people,  a  chivalrous,  patriotic  and 
just  people,  who  always  succor  the  weak,  the  suffering,  and  the  oppressed. 
And  now  we  want  your  good  will,  your  good  words,  your  trade,  your  capital, 
your  peoj)le.  The  South  is  proud  of  the  North,  proud  of  New  England,  proud 
of  the  mighty  West,  and  she  wants  you  to  be  proud  of  her.  She  will  yet 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  if  she  can,  in  a  fair  race,  she  will 
outstrip  you  all,  in  art,  industry,  commerce,  science,  and  literature,  just  as 

"Captive  Greece  led  captive  her  proud  conqueror.^' 

In  the  feelings  I  express  and  the  sentiments  I  utter  on  this  occasion,  I  rep- 
resent the  generation  in  the  South  which  did  not  take  part  in  the  war.  We 
were  boys  beneath  our  teens  when  the  drama  opened  at  Fort  Sumter. 
We  watched  with  keen  delight  the  Southern  soldiers  go  forth  to  battle,  gay 

and  confident,  blessed  with  the  smiles  of  beauty,  with  banners  flying,  in  all 

the 

"Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  -war.'' 

And  then  we  saw  them  come  back,  when  all  was  over,  come  back  in  silence 
and  defeat,  with  no  banners  or  music  or  smiles  to  welcome  them.  But  in  that 
hour  of  darkness  we  heard  no  word  of  rei)ining  from  those  men.  We  saw  them 
wijx*  the  battle-sweat  from  their  brows  and  take  up  the  raveled  threads  of  life 
with  oheerfuhiess  and  zeal,  saw  them  face  desolation  and  poverty  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude,  comforting  the  disconsolate,  caring  for  the  wounded  and 
infirm,  encouraging  the  young  and  tender,  adapting  their  spirits  and  their  en- 
ergies to  a  new  order  of  things,  working  witli  might  and  main  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war,  working  amidst  obloijuy,  confusion  and  obstruction,  working 
with  tireless  vim,  without  a  murmur  and  without  pausing  to  shed  a  natural" 
tear  over  the  grave  of  buried  hopes!  And  when  we  saw  this,  I  tell  you  we 
thought  those  old  soldiers  were  the  grandest  men  on  earth.  It  is  no  use  talk- 
in^r  to  us  about  those  men !  "  Perplexed  in  the  extreme,"  they  may  have  done 
something  wrong,  but  their  triumph  is  that  the  new  generation  in  the  South 
woi*ship  them  as  heroes  wlio  never  lost  their  honor  and  manhood,  even  at  Ap- 
|xnnattox  Court  House. 

But  we  love  the  Union,  too.  We  devoutly  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  this 
great  government.  We  thank  God  that  the  danger  which  disturbed  the  vision 
of  We])ster,  "of  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent,"  has  passed,  like  a 
troul)led  dream,  away.  We  look  into  the  future  of  our  countr}'  with  hope  and 
gladness,  and  the  further  we  gaze,  the  further  we  go  into  the  depths  of  her 
career,  new  honoi-s  and  new  triumphs  come  out  and  cluster  around  her  path- 
wav,  and  in  all  the  mvriad  of  stars  that  blaze  in  her  firmament  no  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  trlorv ! 
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II.— EDUCATION  AND  THE  PROBLEM. 

J.   C.    PRICE,   SALISBURY,   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

The  real  question  implied  in  this  subject,  as  I  understand  it,  is.  Will  edu- 
cation solve  the  race  problem  ?  With  such  an  idea  in  view,  it  is  but  proper 
that  we  have  some  conception  of  what  the  problem  is,  in  order  that  we  may 
select  the  best  means  for  its  solution;  for  it  is  evident  that  all  remedies, 
whether  for  the  removal  of  disorders  of  the  body,  or  in  the  social  state — 
whether  in  phyBianthropy  or  sociology — must  be  in  proportion  to  their  af- 
fected parts  or  abnormal  conditions. 

It  is  further  observable  that  the  length  of  time  a  malady  is  allowed  to 
grow,  or  an  evil  condition  is  permitted  to  exist  and  develop  baneful  results, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  will  neutralize  the  growth 
or  destroy  the  evil.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  age  of  the  com- 
plaint or  an  undesirable  state  of  affairs  has  to  determine,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  the  means  of  resistance,  or  the  remedies  which  will  effect  the  "cure. 
More  is  true.  As  it  is  admitted  that  time  is  a  large  element  in  the  stubborn- 
ness of  a  condition  or  evil,  so  is  it  also  true  that  time,  coupled  with  the  highest 
wisdom  of  administration,  becomes  an  indi8j:)ensable  element  in  producing  the 
healthier  and  more  desirable  conditions.  It  is  further  patent  to  every  thought- 
ful mind  that  there  are  complex  irregularities  in  the  human  system,  as  well 
as  in  the  body  politic,  that  no  single  remedy  or  manner  of  procedure  can 
regulate.  In  such  cases  we  have  to  pmceed  stej)  by  step,  and  take  only  one 
phase  of  the  complaint  at  a  time;  and  the  remedies  that  are  efficient  in  one 
.stage  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  other.  Each  stage  has  its  peculiar  pre- 
.scription — some  requiring  milder,  and  others  severer  antidotes;  and  whenever 
these  antidotes  are  used  substitutionally,  we  are  thwarted  in  our  desired  end, 
and  our  purposes  often  miscarry. 

The  negro  problem  is  different  from  the  Indian  or  Chinese  question.  In 
the  negro,  we  find  a  commendable  absence  of  all  the  stubborn  and  discordant 
characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Indian  or  the  Chinaman ;  and  yet, 
the  negro  problem,  together  with  its  solution,  is  the  all-al>8orbing  topic  of  the 
country,  and  the  negro,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the  only  destructive  ele- 
ment, and  least  acceptable  member  of  the  body  politic  of  America. 

The  race  problem,  as  now  understood,  had  its  beginning  in  1()20,  when  the 
negroes  were  forced  to  accept  this  country  as  their  home.  So,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  negro  question  has  been  before  the  country  for  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  and  this  question,  with  its  constant  and  incident  dangers,  has 
been  a  source  of  anxiety  and  vexation,  and  rock  of  offense,  during  all  of 
these  vears. 

Now  if  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  j)n)bleni  inhere  in  the  negro  as  a 
race,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  seek  to  change,  not  his  cohry  but  his 
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character,  under  reiisonable  and  fair  encouragement**  so  to  do;  and  if  they  are 
the  results  of  preconceived  opinions,  or  even  conscientious  wnvietions,  pn>- 
duced  by  unfavorable  and  misleading  environments,  these  opinions  and  con- 
victions nuist  change  —  all  other  things  l>eing  ecpuil  —  with  a  change  of  the 
environments. 

The  "peculiar  institution"  continued  to  grow,  witli  all  its  attendant  evils, 
until  it  threatened  the  ver>'  life  of  the  republic;  so  nmch  so,  until  it  was  de- 
clared by  one  of  the  wisest  men  the  country  ever  produced,  that  the  nation 
could  not  live  half  free  and  half  slave.  Every  means  |)ossible  was  called 
into  refpiisition  to  solve  this  j)hasc  of  the  negro  (puvtion  in  America,  and  it 
was  only  solved  |x»rmanently  and  efiectively  by  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
arms.  Slavery  is  no  more,  and  can  never  exist  again  in  this  countr}',  simply 
because  it  was  settled  right.  But  this  does  not  argue  tliat  ever}'  phase  of  this 
question  nuist  be  settled  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  same  means. 

The  race  problem  of  to-day  is  the  last  unsettled  })ha.se  of  the  slave  (juestion 
which  vexed  the  ajuntrv  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  but  a  resultant 
of  this  great  villainy ;  and  negro  freedom  will  never  be  complete,  and  the  re- 
public never  free  from  the  peril  it  produced,  until  the  last  vestige  of  that 
gigantic  evil  shall  forever  disappear  from  the  land. 

W^IIAT   TX)    WK    MEAN    HY   THE   SOLUTION    OF   THE    PROBLEM? 

The  solution  of  the  rac«  problem  means  the  satisfactory  and  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  racial  relation  in  the  South  and  in  the  country  as  well,  on 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  concession  to 
the  negro  of  all  the  inalienable  rights  that  belong  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  family  of  which  God  is  the  common  Father ;  and  the  granting  to 
him  all  the  civil  immunities  and  political  privileges  guaranteed  to  every  other 
citizen  by  the  authority  and  jwwer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  American  (jrov- 
ernnient.  To  do  this  solves  the  problem;  not  to  (h)  it  is  to  leave  it  unsolved; 
and  to  leave  it  unsolved,  in  fact*  of  the  growing  numbers  and  increasing 
intelligencij  of  the  negro,  is  to  intensify  the  bitterness  between  the  races,  and 
to  involve  both  in  a  conflict  moix?  destructive  and  widesprejid  than  the  coun- 
try ha^  hitherto  witnessed. 

SLAVERY    AT   THE   liOTTOM    OF    IT    ALL. 

Slavery,  as  a  system,  degraded  the  negro  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  because 
it  denied  him  the  untrammeled  exercise  of  all  the  instincts  of  a  higher  and 
better  nuiidiood.  It  recognized  no  moral  sensibility  in  man  or  woman,  re- 
garded no  sacred  and  inviolable  relation  between  husband  and  w^ife,  sundered 
at  will  or  caprice  the  tendcrest  ties  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  form- 
ing or  the  human  mind  is  able  to  conceive.  Such  a  system  had  the  support 
of  the  higliest  tri]>unal  of  men,  and  even  the  representatives  of  the  church  of 
God  came  to  its  ix\scue  and  defense,  with  all  the  weight  of  its  divine  author- 
ity and  power.  From  the  maternal  knee,  the  table,  the  family  altar,  the  forum, 
and  the  pulpit  was  the  lesson  taught  that  the  jxirson  of  sable  hue  and  curly 
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hwr  waa  a  doomed,  and  therefore  an  iDferior,  race  —  not  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  brotherhood  of  men.  This  impression,  made  on  childhood*s  plastic  nature, 
grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  the  power  of  increasing  years. 
To  dee})en  the  blot,  and  intensify  the  damning  heresy,  the  law  of  the  land 
wrote  him  down  a  chattel,  that  is,  cattle,  and  forbade  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  culture  of  the  heart,  by  making  learning  on  his  part,  and  teaching 
on  the  part  of  others,  a  crime.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  men  brought 
up  in  the  face  of  such  a  system  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  should  be 
skeptical  as  to  the  real  manhoofl  of  the  negro,  and  hesitate  to  give  liim  a 
place  in  the  one-blood  family. 

The  feeling  against  the  negro,  w^hich  helps  to  make  our  race  problem,  is 
called  prejudice,  and  it  is  not  without  some  grounds.  For  tw^o  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  white  man  of  the  South  saw  only  the  animal,  or  mechanical, 
side  of  the  negro.  Wherever  he  looked,  there  was  degradation,  ignorance, 
superstition,  darkness  there,  and  nothing  more,  as  he  thought.  The  man  was 
overshadoweil  and  concealed  by  the  debasing  appetites  and  destructive  and 
avaricious  passions  of  the  animal ;  therefore,  the  race  problem  of  tcKlay  is  not 
an  anomaly — it  is  the  natural  and  logical  product  of  an  environment  of  cen- 
turies. I  am  no  pessimist.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  approaching  a  race  war 
in  the  South.  I  entertain  an  impression,  which  is  rapidly  deepening  into  a 
conviction,  that  the  problem  can  and  will  he  solve<l  })eaceably ;  but  this  can 
only  l)e  done  by  changing  the  character  of  the  environment  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  It  is  an  unfavorable  condition  that  has  given  the  country  a  race 
pn)blem,  and  it  will  never  be  solved  until  we  put  at  work  the  forces  that  will 
give  us  a  changed  condition.  This  does  not  argue  nor  imply  the  removal  of 
the  envinmment,  as  is  suggested  by  colonization,  dej)ortiition,  or  amalgama- 
tion ;  but  it  does  mean  a  traiLsfonnation  of  tlie  same  environment. 

THE  REAL  ELEMENT  OF  POWER  IN  THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

What  is  the  great  element  of  }X)wer  in  the  race  problem  ?  It  is  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  manhood  and  constitutional  rights  as  made  by  the  negro  or 
his  friends,  because  it  is  thought  that  he  is  not  in  all  things  a  man  like  other 
men.  It  is  an  avowed  determination  to  R«ist  the  full  exercise  of  his  inalien- 
able and  G<Kl-given  rights.  It  is  a  premeditated  i)urix)se  not  to  give  him  jus- 
tice. In  some  jx^rtions  of  the  country  this  spirit  is  more  violent  than  in 
others ;  but  it  manifests  itself,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  land  over.  Some- 
times it  denies  the  man  of  the  negro  race  the  exercise  of  his  elective  fran- 
chise; refuses  to  accord  him  first-class  acc^onnnodaticm  in  public  highways  of 
travel,  on  land  or  sea,  when  he  pays  for  the  same;  denies  him,  however  com- 
petent and  qualified,  an  opj)ortunity  to  eani  an  honest  living,  simply  because 
he  l)elongs  to  a  different  race ;  and  seeks  to  organize  a  Southern  Educational 
Association,  because  it  is  said  that  the  National  Educational  Association  "  ha^ 
some  ways  that  do  not  at  all  accord  with  the  condition  of  Southern  society,** 
or  "for  obvious  reasons" ;  and,  as  one  ha^  said,  "to  l)e  out  of  smelling  distance 
of  the  sable  brother."     When  it  is  asked.  Why  this  opposition,  this  deter 
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minatioD,  and  this  premeditated  purpose  against  the  human  and  constitutional 
rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  ?  we  are  told,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  while 
there  are  rare  and  commendable  exceptions,  the  race,  as  such,  is  ignorant, 
poverty-stricken,  and  degraded.  Now  if  ignorance,  poverty,  and  moral  deg- 
radation are  the  grounds  of  objection  against  the  negro,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  that  the  knotty  elements  of  the  race  problem  are  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  material  conditions  of  the  negro  race.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  if  we  can  find  the  means  that  will  change  these  conditions,  we 
have  found  a  key  to  the  problem,  and  gone  a  great  distance  towards  its  sati^ 
factoiy  solution.  Of  course  none  of  ua  would  dare  argue  that  intelligence,  or 
even  education,  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind ;  for,  even  when  edu- 
cated, a  Nero,  a  Robespierre,  a  Benedict  Arnold,  an  absconding  state  treas- 
urer, or  a  New  York  sneak-thief,  would  not  necessarily  be  impossibilities.  I 
do  not  argue  tliat  increased  intelligence,  or  multiplied  facilities  for  education, 
will,  by  some  magic  spell,  transform  the  negro  into  the  symmetry,  grace,  and 
beauty  of  a  Grecian  embodiment  of  excellence.  It  is  certainly  not  my  hum- 
ble task  to  attempt  to  prove  that  education  will,  in  a  day,  or  a  decade,  or  a 
century,  rid  the  black  man  of  all  the  physical  peculiarities  and  deformities,, 
moral  {)erver8ions  and  intellectual  distortions  which  are  the  debasing  and  logi- 
cal heritage  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  enslavement.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  reasonable  to  presume  that,  admitting  the  ordinary  human  capa- 
bilities of  the  race,  which  no  sane  and  fair-minded  man  will  deny,  it  can  be 
readily  and  justly  predicated  that  if  the  same  forces  applied  to  other  races  are 
applied  to  the  negro,  and  these  forces  are  governed  by  the  same  eternal  and 
incontrovertible  principles,  they  will  produce  corresjwnding  results  and  make 
the  negro  as  acceptable  to  the  brotherhood  of  men  as  any  other  race  laying 
claini8  to  the  instincts  of  our  ajmmon  humanitv.  I  believe  that  education,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  most  efficient  and  comprehensive  means  to 
this  end,  because  in  its  results  an  answer  is  to  be  found  to  all  the  leading  ob- 
jections against  the  negro  which  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  so-calle<l  race 
problem. 

Let  us  examine  more  minutely  these  elements  of  the  problem,  in  order  to 
justify  the  reasonableness  of  our  jwsition.  The  Southern  pn)bleni  shows  its 
intense*  forms  most  in  those  sections  and  States  where  the  negroes  are  in  the 
majority.  This  is  because  the  whites,  as  they  say,  fear  negro  supremacy. 
This  supremacy  is  feaivd  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  negro  voter.  It 
is  concluded  tiuit  the  nuijority  of  the  voters  being  ignorant,  they  would  put 
ignorant  or  illiterate  men  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  county.  State,  or  sec- 
tion; and  this  would  work  to  the  bankruptcy  and  destniction  of  the  county, 
State  or  section  thus  governed  or  controlled.  Henc«,  it  is  claimed  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  exercise  of  negro  franchise,  by  whatever  means,  is  a  patriotic 
duty — a  matter  of  self-preservation.  Now  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as  this  ob- 
jection is  concerned,  education  or  increased  intelligence  among  those  represent- 
ing the  majority  is  the  remedy.     Ignorance  being  the  ground  of  objection,  if 
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this  cause  is  removed  (and  it  can  be  by  widespread  intelligence),  the  objec- 
tion must  disappear  as  the  darkness  recedes  at  the  approach  of  the  light  of 
the  sun.  None  of  us,  even  negroes,  desire  to  be  officered  by  ignorant  or  in- 
competent men.  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  ever\'  man  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
such  reforms  as  will  put  only  the  duly  qualified  in  positions  of  resix)nsibility 
and  power.  But  this  ought  only  to  be  done  by  lawful  means  and  by  forces 
that  are  acknowledged  to  be  in  every  way  legitimate  and  in  harmony  with  the 
humane  spirit  of  our  times.  Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton,  writing  on  the  Southern  problem, 
in  the  ChriMian  Union,  June  5,  says:.  "It  docs  seem  a  great  outrage  to  prac- 
tically deprive  American  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote ;  but  it  L^  a  greater 
outrage  to  destroy  all  the  ends  of  government  by  putting  an  inferior  and  semi- 
barbarous  race  in  control  of  a  superior  race  who  own  the  property  and  have 
the  intelligence."  It  not  only  t*eems  but  is  a  great  outrage  to  deprive  American 
citizens  of  the  right  to  vote,  except  on  the  conditions  sustained  by  law,  and 
not  by  mobs  and  the  caprices  of  men.  Such  mob  violence  is  the  more  repre- 
hensible, when  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  these  outrages  are  the  only  way  of 
escape  from  the  conditions  confronting  us. 

WHAT   OUGHT   TO    BE    DOXE  ? 

If  the  voter  is  unprepared  to  exercise  his  franchise  aright,  then  prepare 
him  for  its  intelligent  use,  or  deprive  him  of  it  by  constitutional  enactments. 
The  latter  cannot  now  be  done,  but  the  former  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  and 
by  so  doing  we  will  save  the  negro  fn)m  unlawful  oppression  and  outrage 
simply  because  he  claims  his  rights,  and  save  the  nation  from  the  disgrace 
and  burning  shame  because  it  denies  him  these  rights.  Intelligence  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  l)e  the  prime  requisite  for  good-citizenship.  Whenever 
this  condition  of  things  obtains  there  will  be  no  necessity  or  fear  of  "destroy- 
ing all  the  ends  of  government  by  putting  a  semi-barbarous  race  in  control 
of  a  sui)erior  race  who  own  the  property  and  have  the  intelligence."  For  it  is 
true  and  unalterable  as  expressed  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  Georgia,  in  his 
"Pleas  for  Progress,"  when  he  says:  "Good  government  implies  intelligence, 
and  universal  suffrage  demands  universal  education."  It  cannot  now  be  said, 
as  it  was  stated  fifty  years  ago,  that  a  negro  cannot  be  educated.  The  histor}^ 
of  education  among  the  colored  people  for  a  (juai-ter  of  a  century  does  not 
confirm  the  statement.  The  noble  men  and  women  who  went  into  the  South 
as  missionaries,  and  felt  their  way  through  the  smoke  of  )>attle  and  stepixxi 
over  crimson  battle-fields  and  among  the  wounded  and  the  dying  to  bring  in- 
telligenc*e  to  the  negroes,  were  taunted  as  going  on  a  fool's  errand.  But  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  schools  of  high  grade  es- 
tablished by  Northern  service  and  philanthropy  —  a  million  negro  children  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  South  —  are  an  ini}Xirishal)le  monument  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  action.  I  again  quote  from  Dr.  Haygood,  who  is  an  authority  on 
this  subject:  "All  told,  fully  fifly  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  work 
of  their  [negro]  education  since  1865.  Of  this  fifly  millions,  more  than  half 
has  been  Southern  money."     The  negroes  have  made  more  progress  in  ele- 
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menttiry  and  other  education  during  the^fe  twenty-three  years  than  any  other 
illiterate  people  in  the  world,  and  they  have  justifietl  the  philanthropy  and 
public  i)olicy  that  made  the  ex|)enditure. 

WHITES   MUST    BE    EDl'CATED,    A^S    WELL. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  more  is  to  be  done  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blacks,  as  a  solution  of  the  race  problem ;  for  much  of  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  question  is  involved  in  the  ignorant,  lawless  and  vicious  whites 
of  the  South,  who  need  education  worse  than  manv  of  the  blacks.  To  eduwite 
one  race  and  neglect  the  other,  is  to  leave  the  problem  half  solved,  for  there  is 
a  class  of  whites  in  the  South,  to  some  extent,  more  degraded  and  ho|)eless  in 
their  mental  and  moral  condition  than  the  negro.  This  is  the  class  to  which 
manv  of  the  actual  outraofcs  are  more  attributable  than  to  any  other  class. 
Educate  these,  as  well  a^  the  blacks,  and  our  problem  is  shorn  of  its  strength. 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  seventy  i)er  cent,  of  the  colored  vote  in 
the  South  is  illiterate,  and  thirty  \wr  cent,  of  the  white  vote  is  in  the  same 
condition,  it  Is  not  difficult  for  one  to  discern  that  eilucation  of  the  blacks  and 
whites,  as  well,  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  solution  <»f  the  race  problem  and 
for  good  government,  but  for  the  i)rogress  and  pi'osi)erity  of  ihat  section  w^here 
such  illiteracy  obtains.  For  the  safety  of  the  re{)ublic,  the  jxirpetuity  of  its 
glory  and  the  stability  of  its  institutions  are  commensurate,  and  only  c<mi- 
mensurate,  with  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  its  citizeius,  whether  they  l>e 
white  men  or  black  men. 

THE   rOVEUTY    <>F   THE   NE(;RO. 

The  j)overty  of  the  negro  is  another  stubborn  element  in  the  problem.  It 
is  urged  that  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  South  nuist  not  suffer  a  num, 
if  he  is  poor  and  black,  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  American  citizenship. 
Strange  doctrine,  this,  in  a  rc])ublic  which  is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  from 
all  lands  under  the  sun,  and  the  so-called  land  of  the  free !  But  will  educa- 
tion iielp  to  remove  this  objectionable  element  in  the  negro  ?  It  is  the  object 
of  all  education  to  aid  man  in  becoming  a  pmducer  as  well  as  a  consumer. 
To  enable  men  and  women  to  make  their  wav  in  life  and  contribute  U)  the 
material  wealth  of  their  comnuinity  or  country,  to  develop  the  resources  of 
their  land,  is  the  mainspring  in  the  work  of  all  our  schools  and  public  or  pri- 
vate systems  of  training.  From  a  material  |)oint  of  view  we  find  that  one  of 
the  great  differences  —  in  fact,  contrasts  —  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
is  a  difference  of  wides])read  intelligence.  Labor,  skilled  or  intelligent, 
coupled  with  the  imj)etus  arising  from  capital,  will  touch  the  South  as 
with  a  magnetic  hand,  and  that  region  with  marvelous  resources  and  immeas- 
urable capabilities  will  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation 
and  history  that  a  section  or  country  that  seeks  to  keep  its  labor-producing 
chiss  ignorant,  keeps  itself  ])oor;  and  the  nation  or  state  that  fails  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  its  whole  })eople,  esi)ecially  its  industrial  forces,  is  consid- 
ered wofully  hu'king  in  statesmanship  and  devoid  of  the  essential  elements  in 
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material  progress  and  prosi)erity.  To  this  general  rule  the  negro  is  no  excej)- 
tioii.  To  educate  him,  then,  makes  him  an  industrial  factor  of  the  state,  and 
argues  his  own  changed  condition  from  repulsive  i)overty  to  more  acceptable 
conditions  of  wealth.  Whatever  strengthens  the  negro  of  the  South  adds  to 
the  strength  and  wealth  of  that  section;  and  nothing  militates  against  the  ne- 
gro but  militates  against  the  South  as  well.  Even  in  his  present  condition  of 
illiteracy,  the  negro  is  evidently  the  backbone  of  the  hibor  element  of  the 
South.  He  i.s,  therefore,  a  wealth-producer  now.  Whether  he  reajis  all  the 
benefit  of  his  labor  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  the  prime  element  in  its  grow- 
ing and  boasted  pros]Xjrity.  The  late  Henry  W.  (xrady  said,  just  before  his 
death,  that  the  negroes  in  his  State  (Georgia)  {)aid  taxes  on  twenty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  pro|x?rty,  and  tliat  the  negroes  in  the  South  contribute  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  product*  every  year  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
that  section.  The  Atlanta  ConA\tuiioHy  si)eaking  of  the  negnx^s  in  Texas, 
said  recently  that  they  own  a  million  acres  of  land  and  pay  taxes  on  twenty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  proi)erty,  have  two  thousand  churches,  two  thousand 
In^iievolent  associations,  ten  high  schools,  three  thousand  teachers,  twenty-three 
dcK-itors,  fifteen  lawyers,  one  hundred  merchants,  1^\^i  hundred  mechanics, 
fifteen  newspapers,  hundnxls  of  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  several  invent- 
ors. Now  these  two  States  are  but  samples  of  the  wealth-producing  results  of 
twenty-five  years'  labor.  If  this  has  been  their  progress  when  it  is  admitted 
they  have  been  under  the  hampering  and  retarding  influence  of  ignorance, 
not  to  sjxjak  of  other  disadvantages,  it  is  fair  t^)  assume  tliat  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  intelligence  they  will  do  a  hundR^l-fold  more,  and  year  by  year  and 
decade  by  deca<le  change  their  iK)verty-stricken  state,  and  thus  remove  another 
element  in  the  problem,  and  thereby  hasten  its  solution. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stand  in  thb*  intelligent  and  representa- 
tive presence  and  argue  the  a<lvantages  of  education  to  alter  the  material 
condition  of  countries  or  races.  Intelligence  and  industry  have  always  de- 
manded the  respectful  considemti^m  of  men,  no  matter  how  intense  their 
opinions  te  the  contrary ;  and  it  ha<  been  their  universal  opinion  that  these 
forces  have  been  the  leverage  to  lift  their  less-fortunate  fellows  to  their  j)roper 
place  on  the  plane  of  political  and  civil  equality.  These  industrial  forces  are 
the  things  that  must  enter  as  a  key  into  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
will  l>e  as  impossible  to  deny  to  a  i)eople  thus  gifted  with  intelligence  and 
exercising  it  in  wise  and  consistent  efli)rts  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
their  inalienable  and  constitutional  rights,  as  it  is  to  keep  back  the  sweep  of 
the  cyclone  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  or  hinder  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  stamp- 
ing on  its  shore. 

THE    MORAL   CONDITrON    OF   TIIK    RACK. 

But  it  is  further  argued  that  the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  his  rights  in  the 
human  brotherhood,  and  under  the  constitution  of  his  country,  because  his 
standard  of  morality  is  low.  Now  the  (juestion  that  at  once  presents  itself, 
is  this:    Does  education  help  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  a  people?    If 
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this  be  granted,  it  is  not  hard  to  conclude  that  such  a  means  will  be  a  long 
step  toward  the  removal  of  this  element  of  the  problem.  We  will  not  assume, 
however,  that  education  is  a  synonym  for  morality,  for  it  is  clear  that  many 
persons  and  some  races  claiming  a  superiority  of  intelligence  are  not  always 
models  of  moral  purity.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  an  unusual  position  for 
one  to  hold  that  intelligence  is  a  hinderance  to  the  development  of  virtuous 
tendencies.  It  is,  rather,  conceded  that  ignorance  is  a  great  source  of  im- 
morality ;  and  this  is  made  emphatic  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  conscience,  enlightened  or  unenlightened,  determines  to  a  large  degree 
the  moral  acts  of  men.  It  cannot  be  denietl  that  what  mav  be  termed  an 
innate  moral  consciousness  is  subject  to  education  in  onler  to  make  it  a  safe 
guide  in  the  realm  of  moral  obligation.  I  think  it  is  Dr.  Buchner,  who  says 
in  his  "Treatise  on  Man'*:  "It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact,  and  moreover 
sufficiently  proved  by  history,  that  the  idea  of  morality  in  the  general,  as  in 
the  particular,  becomes  further  and  more  strongly  developed  in  proportion  as 
culture,  intelligence  and  knowleilge  of  the  necessar}^  laws  of  the  common 
weal  increase."  The  negro's  moral  condition,  against  which  objection  is 
raised,  is  the  result  of  his  training  in  the  peculiar  institution.  It  taught  him  no 
moral  obligation  of  the  home,  for  it  recognized  no  home  in  the  civilized  sense 
of  the  tenn ;  it  rather  encouraged  him  to  violate  the  sacreil  bonds  of  husband 
and  wife,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  was  taught  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
of  his  master  in  adding  to  the  number  and  value  of  his  human  stock  for  the 
plantation  or  the  market.  He  wa*<  prompted,  under  scanty  provisions  for 
physical  sustenance,  to  appropriate  his  master's  hog  or  chicken  to  his  own 
strength  and  comfort,  on  the  principle  and  argument  that  he  was  simply  im- 
proving his  owner's  property.  When  a  woman  was  made  to  feel  that  her 
honor,  which  is  the  glory  of  every  true  woman,  was  not  her  right,  but  subject 
to  the  canml  caprice  of  a  master,  it  is  not  strange  that  an*  impression  thus 
deepened  by  centuries  of  outrage  should  make  her  rather  lightly  regard  this 
honor  just  after  an  escajK*  from  such  a  school  and  from  under  such  a  system  of 
instruction.  It  is  certainly  apparent,  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been 
done  for  the  moral  impn^vement  of  the  negro,  that  education  will  undo  nmch 
of  that  which  slaverv  has  done  to  him. 

Hear  what  Dr.  Haygood  says :  "  No  theory  of  universal  education  entertained 
by  a  rational  people  proj)oses  knowledge  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  or  virtue 
as  a  substitute  for  knowledge.  Both  are  necessary.  Without  virtue,  knowl- 
edge is  unreliable  and  dangerous;  without  knowledge,  virtue  is  blind  and 
im|>otc;nt."  .  .  .  "I  must  say  a  word  in  defense,"  says  this  same  authority, 
"of  the  negroes,  particularly  those  living  in  the  Southern  States.  Consider- 
ing the  antecedents  of  the  race  in  Africa,  in  those  States  before  the  emancipa- 
tion, and  their  ccmdition  to-day,  the  real  surprise  is  that  there  is  so  much 
virtue  and  purity  among  them."  .  .  .  "Above  all  things,"  says  Dr.  Hay- 
good,  "let  the  white  people  set  them  better  examples"  Since  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  thLs  direction,  we  are  i)ermitted  to  hope  that  education 
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will  ooDtioue  its  beneficent  work  in  this  moral  reformation  of  the  people. 
Education  will  certainly  afford  a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  home, 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  state,  a  more  con- 
sistent regard  for  the  rights  and  the  property  of  others,  and  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  what  virtue  in  womanhood  signifies,  and,  therefore,  a  more  determined 
purpose  and  means  of  defending  that  honor  from  the  a^aults  of  any  man, 
even  at  the  very  risk  of  their  lives. 

THE  GREAT  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  great  work  of  education  among  negroes  consists  in  leading  them  out 
of  the  errors  which  centuries  of  a  debasing  servitude  fiuitened  on  them;  but 
even  when  this  is  done,  the  negro  will  not  be  an  embodiment  of  ever\'  moral 
excellence,  but  he  will  stand  at  least  on  the  same  plane  of  morals  with  the 
other  representatives  of  our  common  and  fallen  humanity,  and  what<?ver  is 
the  possibility  and  hope  of  one  will  be  the  jwssibility  and  hope  of  the  other, 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned;  for  under  it,  we  believe  that  the  negro  can 
be  and  do  what  any  other  race  can  do,  from  the  tickling  of  the  soil  with  his 
hoe  and  plow,  to  make  it  burst  forth  into  life-giving  fruitage,  to  the  lifting  of 
world  upon  world  ui)on  the  lever  of  his  thought,  that  they  may  instruct  and 
entertain  him  as  they  pass  his  vision  in  grandeur  in  the  heavens. 

But  do  we  find  in  the  negro  exclusively  all  the  immorality  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  race  problem  ?  Not  by  any  means.  Aft^r  the  necessary  evi- 
dence is  given  which  entitles  a  man  to  the  recognition  of  his  rights,  and  these 
rights  are  still  denied,  then  the  one  denying  them  becomes  the  moral  law- 
breaker; for  morality,  according  to  a  scholarly  authority  (and  he  is  not  writing 
on  the  race  problem  in  America),  may  be  defined  as  a  law  of  mutual  res])ect 
for  the  general  and  private  equal  rights  of  man  for  the  j)urpose  of  securing 
general  human  hap])iness.  p]ver}^thing  that  injures  or  undermines  this  hap])i- 
ness  and  this  respect,  is  evil;  everything  that  advances  them,  is  good.  "The 
greatest  sinners,  therefore,"  says  this  authority,  "  are  egotist^js,  or  those  who 
place  their  own  I  higher  than  the  interests  and  the  lives  of  the  common  weal, 
and  endeavor  to  satisfy  it  at  the  cost  and  to  the  injury  of  those  possessing 
erjual  rights." 

CHRISTIAN    EDITC'ATION. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Christian  education;  but  it  is  rea.^onable  to  con- 
clude that  white  or  black  men,  under  the  influence  of  Christian  intelligence, 
are  prepared  to  solve  all  the  problems  peculiar  to  our  earthly  state,  for 
Christianity  levels  all  the  distinctions  of  race.  It  is  this  spirit  that  struck  the 
conceit  of  the  Jew  and  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  cruel  separation  be- 
tween him  and  the  Gentile  world.  It  taught  the  Greek  that  humanity  was  a 
term  for  the  wide  brotherhood  of  all  races,  which  he  did  not  realize  l)efore ; 
for  all  other  races  were  regarded  and  despised  as  barbarians  by  him  until  Paul, 
firom  Mars  Hill,  thundered  in  the  eager  eyes  and  anxious  ears  of  the  Athenian 
the  new  doctrine  that  Gk)d  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  Roman,  according  to  Geike,  considered  all 
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who  did  not  belong  to  his  own  state,  as  hostes  or  enemies,  and  held  that  the 
only  law  between  them  and  those  who  were  not  Romans  wa«  that  of  the  strong 
to  subjugate  such  races,  if  they  could,  plunder  their  possessions,  and  make  the 
people  slaves.  "It  was  left  to  Clirist,"  says  this  authority,  "to  proclaim  the 
])rotherhood  of  all  nations  by  revealing  God  as  their  common  Father  in 
Heaven."  If  Christian  education  or  a  full  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  will  not  solve  our  relations  with  men,  we  are  seriously  at  fault 
in  our  professed  religion,  and  deplorable  in  our  spiritual  condition.  For  a 
{leople  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  idea  cannot  defraud  a  brother  of 
a  penny,  nor  rob  him  of  his  labor,  nor  deny  him  the  rights  which  he  has  in 
common  \\ith  other  men ;  for  by  these  principles  we  are  taught  to 

"Evince  your  ardont  love  for  God 
By  t"he  kixid  deedH  ye  do  for  men." 

Dr.  Chapin  well  says:  "The  great  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  of  the 
worth  of  a  man,  that  he  is  not  to  be  trod  upon  as  a  footstool  or  dashed  in 
pieces  as  a  worthless  vessel,  and  the  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  education, 
and  reform  —  all  these  have  become  active  and  every-day  truths  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity."  If  Christian  education  is  not  to  produce  these 
results,  the  countr}-  and  the  race  have  a  dark  and  uninviting  future,  for  one 
has  truly  said,  "There  arc  mysteries  which,  if  not  solved  by  the  tniths  of 
Christianity,  darken  the  universe." 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  Christian  intel- 
ligence, as  it  radiates  from  the  indiscriminating  Cross  of  Calvar>\  For  the 
principles  of  this  grand  system,  both  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  dominions  of 
men,  arc  all-conquering,  either  sooner  or  later,  in  their  onward  sweej)  around 
the  world.  No  error  can  forever  withstand  their  power.  It  maybe  stubborn, 
and  even  violent  for  awhile,  but  it  must  eventually  give  way  to  truth,  for  it  is 
unalt<*rable,  as  declared  by  Dr.  Chapin,  that  "before  the  love  which  is  in 
God,  all  things  are  sure  to  come  around  to  His  standanl,  and  the  most  gigan- 
tic ini(juity  of  earth  strikes  its  head  at  last  against  the  beam  of  God*s  provi- 
dence and  goes  down." 

III.— .4  PROBLEM  IN  CIVILIZATION.'^ 

HENRY   W.   BLAIR,  NEW    HAMPHHIRE. 


The  so-called  "Race  Problem"  in  our  country  is  of  a  compound  character. 
It  j>resent.s  for  solution  not  only  the  question  of  the  conditions  and  relations 
l>etween  two  diHereiit  races  living  upon  the  same  soil,  but  also  of  different 
grades  of  civilization  living  under  the  same  form  of  government;  luid  thiit 
form  of  government  the  highest  known,  recjuiring  the  most  advanced  develo])- 
ment  of  the  individual  or  unit  of  society  for  its  success  and  permanence. 

^Nf>t  read,  bocuiitfe  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author.    Ordered  printed  bj  the  Directors. 
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The  difficulty  is  not  that  which  would  be  presented  if  the  white  and  black 
rates  in  our  country  were  both  of  a  low  and  like  grade  of  civilization ;  for  in 
that  case  it  is  probable  that  both  would  fall  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment of  force,  and  not  one  of  liberal  laws  —  a  government  in  which  tlie  sub- 
stantial slavery  of  the  whole  would  abolish  the  antipathies  and  antagonisms 
of  individuals  in  the  bonds,  if  not  the  sympathies,  of  one  common  oppression. 

From  this  low  estate  they  would  probably  struggle  upward  together,  if  the 
means  which  would  improve  the  condition  of  either  were  common  to  both.  It 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  races  would  amalgamate,  or  even  interblend 
sociallv. 

Fred.  "Douglass  ha.s  said  that  President  Lincoln  was  the  only  white  man  with 
whom  he  ever  associated  in  this  country  who  did  not  make  him  feel  that  he 
was  colored  and  a  supi>ose(l  inferior,  and  that  only  in  England  and  on  the 
C<jntinont  among  Caucasians  had  he  been  permitted  to  realize  that  he  was  a 
man  and  an  equal. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  ?  Does  it  indicate  that  the 
soul  Is  not  onlv  of  no  sex,  but  of  no  race  ?  and  that  iis  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  are  developed  in  all  men,  the  distinctions  of  color  and  the  prejudices 
of  condition,  which  serve  to  keep  sepafKte  those  who  ought  not  physically  to 
unite,  disapi)ear  in  a  democracy  which  is  only  |)ossible  in  that  highest  plane  of 
civilization  and  refinement  of  which  individuals  of  different  races  or  of  the 
same  race  are  caj)able  ? 

We  should  never  forget  that  while  there  is  a  Caucasian  race  and  a  Negro 
nice,  a  Mongolian  race,  a  Malay  race,  and  an  Indian  race,  that  there  is  also  a 
human  race. 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  does  not  follow  that  individuals  of  the  great 
subdivisions  of  the  human  family  should  intermarry,  any  more  than  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  choice  between  individuals  of  the  same  race. 

However  this  matter  may  be,  it  is  likely  to  settle  itself,  and,  in  our  country. 
Is  settling  itself,  by  developing  a  more  exacting  conformity  to  race  affinity  in 
domestic  relations,  just  as  marriage  becomes  a  recognized  institution,  which 
has  only  been  since  slavery  was  abolished  by  war.  In  other  words,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  colored  people  have  been  made  free  indeed  —  after  the  gos- 
jwl  idea  of  freedom — they  have  inclined  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race 
bhxxl.  And  so  among  the  white  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  The 
higher  the  colored  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  closer  does  the  Cauca- 
sian race  adhere  to  itself;  while  in  those  conununities  where  both  races  are 
the  most  advanced  in  conditions,  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  blood  and 
social  separation,  combined  with  the  most  j)olitical  harmony  and  legal  e(][uality. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  as  strong  an  affinity  for  their  own  race  develoi>ed 
among  the  colored  people,  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  in  their  condition, 
—18 
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as  among  the  whites.     This  improvement  of  both  implies  purity  of  race  blood, 
combined  with  the  recognition  of  legal  and  political  equality. 

This  is  manifest,  not  in  the  domestic  relations  alone,  but  in  almost  every- 
thing. Probably  it  would  be  found  quite  as  difficult  to  bring  the  colored  people 
to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  mixed  for  separate  churches  and  schools  in 
the  South,  as  to  reconcile  the  other  race  to  the  change. 

Whether  this  inclination  will  be  permanent  or  will  disappear  under  the 
pressure  of  the  increased  burden  of  expense  which  it  imposes  as  both  races  ap- 
proach one  common  and  higher  standard,  remains  to  be  seen.  No  such  tend- 
ency is  yet  apparent,  nor  does  the  impmvemcnt  of  either  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  prejudice  increase  the  friction  between  them. 

Whatever  tends  toward  equality  and  justice  of  conditions  among  men,  tends 
to  produce  social  and  political  peace. 

Turbulence  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  injustice.  Men  naturally 
maintain  order  for  the  sake  of  their  own  happiness  when  they  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  their  rights  and  how  to  do  it.  Society  is  a  combination  to 
keep  the  i)eace. 

The  "  race  problem  "  in  our  country  includes  not  merely  the  question,  W^hat 
shall  the  white  man  do  with  the  negro  ?  There  is  another,  still  more  serious : 
What  shall  the  negro  do  with  the  white  man  ? 

The  colored  people  number  nearly  if  not  quite  nine  millions — one-sixth  of 
our  population.  They  are  possessed  with  a  certxiin  form  of  independence  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  adverse  laws  and  unkindly  surroundings,  and  which  can- 
not be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent  to  it — the  independence  which 
comes  of  subjection  to  fewer  wants  than  press  u|K)ii  the  white  })eople  who  are 
about  them  and  who  compose  the  balance  of  the  nation.  If  they  get  but 
little,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  go  without.  Their  mental, 
spiritual  and  physical  wants  are  few,  because  of  their  lack  of  development. 
If  they  are  ignorant,  they  are  accustomed  to  the  a)nsequences  of  ignorance ; 
and  if  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights,  they  have  the  advantage  of  having 
been  slaves  from  the  lieginning. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  go  so  easy  with  the  white  race,  who  com- 
pose the  larger  factor  of  the  American  |)eople.  If  the  wants  of  the  negro  are 
few,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  white  man  are  many ;  and,  as  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life  the  opjwrtunity  to  labor  and  to  produce  is  the  opportunity  to  live  — 
for  only  by  producing  something  to  sell  can  anyone  buy  and  thus  procure  the 
means  of  satisfying  wants — it  follows  that  if  the  man  with  few  wants  can  get 
the  work,  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  man  with  many  wants,  who  must  suffer 
in  being  deprived  of  his  purchasing  power. 

So  it  is  that  already  the  cheap  colored  labor  of  the  South  is  the  secret  of 
the  distress  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  wage-working  white  masses  of  our 
people. 
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In  the  advocacy  of  the  common-school  bill  I  have  for  years  pointed  out 
the  inevitable  coming  competition  between  labor  cheap  because  ignorant  and 
labor  dear  because  educated ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  educate  in  oixler 
that  all  labor  might  have  wants  and  thus  consume  upon  itself  and  at  home 
its  increasing  production.  This  is  now  becoming  a  recognized  fact ;  and  I  see 
that  Mr.  Powderly  vigorously  points  to  this  competition  as  the  secret  of  the 
distress  among  the  wage-workers  of  the  North  and  of  the  great  establishment* 
of  industry  which  employ  them. 

This  is  so ;  and  presently  it  will  be  found  that  the  only  tariff  which  will 
protect  white  labor  is  intelligence  for  the  black. 

Pity  that  we  are  so  slow  in  learning  that  justice  pays.  It  is  the  old  story. 
We  are  ruined  by  cheap  labor.  Compared  with  the  Mongolian  and  with  the 
negro,  the  white  laborer  is  an  aristocrat  reveling  in  luxuries,  with  a  thousand 
corresponding  wants,  to  satL«»fy  which  he  must  earn  more  than  the  lowly  but 
vigorous  competitor  by  his  side. 

If  now  he  is  to  comj)ete  for  the  work  from  which  alone  wages,  that  Is  to 
say,  purchasing  power,  can  be  derived,  either  his  own  wages  must  fall  so  that 
his  wants  must  be  unsatisfied,  which  lowers  his  grade  of  civilization,  or  the 
improvement  of  the  colored  man  by  elevating  his  condition  must  compel  him 
to  increase  his  demand  for  comi)ensation. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  two  or  more  different  grades  of  civiliza- 
tion are  brought  in  contact,  they  are  in  conflict.  They  are  like  bodies  of 
water,  which,  while  apart,  may  be  maintained  at  different  levels,  yet  when 
they  meet  in  one  common  bed  they  sink  and  rise  through  much  conmiotion 
until  they  find  a  common  altitude. 

Only  by  pouring  in  more  water,  that  is  to  say,  more  civilization,  can  the 
lower  level  be  raiseil ;  and  by  pouring  in  enough  that  level  may  be  lifted  even 
to  the  heavens,  from  which  the  waters  fall. 

What  is  tnie  in  this  great  industrial  conflict  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the 
whole  problem  of  the  relations  of  the  races  now  so  inextricably  involved  in 
one  common  fate  to  be  WTought  out  upon  the  arena  of  American  history. 

In  the  real  and  largest  seiLse  it  is  a  problem  of  civilization,  in  which  }3ecul- 
iarities  of  race  are  only  one,  and  that  by  no  meaiLs  the  controlling  element. 

Grander  and  more  powerful  than  all  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  distinc- 
tions of  race,  rise  the  sentimenU  and  impulses  of  a  common  humanity. 

There  is  an  instinct  of  brotherhood  within  us,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
CiAor  of  the  skin,  or  even  the  kink  of  the  hair,  or  the  sha|XJ  of  the  shin,  to 
eradicate  the  idea  that  the  Divinity,  in  whom  the  soul  originates,  considers  us 
all  about  alike,  and  loves  us  still. 

If  we  dissect  our  moral  and  intellectual  anatomy,  we  find  no  greater  difter- 
ences  than  are  manifest  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  races.  We  find  in 
no  individual  of  any  race,  save  in  monsters  (and  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
races),  a  function  or  faculty  which  is  not  common  to  all  individuals  of  every 
race. 
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We  find  no  seiitiinent  or  emotion  which  is  not  universal ;  and  the  differ- 
ences among  men,  so  far  as  inherent  qualities  are  concerned,  are  not  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

There  is  nothing  wliich  influences  or  modifies,  or  which  ap|)eals  to  the  na- 
ture of  one  human  being  which  does  not  influence  any  other  human  being. 
There  may  be  no  perceptible  effect  in  one  case,  when  in  the  other  it  may  be 
manifest.  But  it  is  there,  and  is  no  more  lost  than  the  tiny  force  in  phys- 
ical nature  which  has  moved  the  mountain,  although  we  may  not  |)eroeive  it. 

The  leading  truth,  which  must  be  fully  comprehended  and  admitted  if  we 
would  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  "  race  problem,"  as  we  call  it, 
more  projKjrly  a  problem  in  civilization,  is  that  of  the  substantial  unity  of 
human  nature. 

If  that  unitv  be  established  or  conceded,  it  follows  that  under  like  condi- 
tions  the  same  causes  will  produce  u])on  that  nature  the  same  effects.  If  this 
l)e  so,  it  further  follows  that  if  we  would  repnKluce  or  induce  given  conditions 
and  results  we  must  use  the  means  which  have  produced  them  in  other  cases, 
or  discover  new  means  and  methods  having  the  same  eflect.  More  or  less 
may  be  necessary,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  like  will  produce  like,  if  there  be 
j)roi)er  adaptaticui  of  the  means  to  the  end. 

Whatever  will  not  yield  to  the  transforming  power  of  that  which  is  shown 
to  have  changed  one  j)eople  fn)m  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,  if  that 
I)ower  be  properly  applied  to  it,  is  either  more  or  less  than  human. 

If  failure  follows,  then  the  fault  is  not  in  the  means,  but  in  the  subject  to 
which  they  are  api)lied.  If  we  find  a  class  of  beings  or  creatures  who  do  not 
resix)nd  to  that  which  from  savages  has  produced  Ethiojuans,  Egyptians, 
Grecians,  Romans,  (lermans.  Englishmen,  and  Americans,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  members  of  the  human  race.  It  does  not  follow 
that  everything  which  can  stand  upright,  and  which  goes  u]K>n  two  legs,  is 
human.  But  the  conceded  classification  of  the  negro  among  human  beings 
is  an  admission  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  influences,  is  ca]»able  of  the 
same  transformation  under  the  pressure  of  the  same  means  and  surroundings 
which  have  been  witnessed  in  other  human  beings,  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree. 
That  is  to  say,  the  same  means  wliich  have  improved  the  conditions  of 
other  branches  (^f  the  human  family  will  improve  that  of  the  negro,  and 
must  be  employed  to  that  end  if  we  would  better  his  condition  here. 

But  now  once  more  arises  the  question :  What  really  is  the  problem  which 
we  desire  to  solve?  Is  the  ])ro])lem  simply  how  to  improve  the  negro  and  his 
condition,  or  does  it  also  include  the  i*est  of  us  in  its  sc^qn'?  If  it  includes 
all,  then  we  are  met  ])y  the  inquiry,  Is  that  which  inq)roves  the  a)ndition  of 
the  negro  Ix^t  for  the  whole  country  ? 

In  answering  this  (piestion  we  can  deal  only  with  the  possible.  We  must 
assume  that  the  de{)ortation  of  our  colored  brethren  is  not  conceivable;  be- 
cause, although  a  few  might  be  trans|)orted  to  Africa  or  scattered  elsewhere, 
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yet  reproduction  will  increa.se  their  numbers  in  spite  of  such  trifling  methods, 
and  our  only  way  to  be  rid  of  their  presence  in  the  country  is  to  kill  them  — 
which  would  be  diflicult,  for  many  of  them  already  have  guns.  If  they  are 
to  remain  here,  and  are  not  to  be  remanded  to  slavery,  and  are  not  to  continue 
to  be  half  slave  and  half  fn^ ;  if  we  are  to  be  a  democracy  or  a  republic,  or 
if  under  any  form  of  government  the  negro  is  to  continue  to.  be  a  component 
part  of  the  American  people ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  to  apply  to  the 
American  i)eople  generally  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  means  which  improve 
their  mental,  moral  and  physical  nature,  in  order  to  secure  their  happiness, 
can  it  be  possible  that  the  negro  is  to  be  improved  in  any  other  manner,  or 
that  his  happiness  or  the  general  welfare  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way, 
than  by  treating  the  negro  in  all  respects  as  the  white  man  is  or  ought  -to  be 
treated? 

Can  there  be  two  rules  of  action  for  the  same  human  rac«,  in  the  same 
countrv,  under  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  ftindamental  laws  both  of 
nature  and  of  the  state  ?  Not  so  long  as  the  protest  of  the  Jew  remains  a 
record  of  the  imperishable  nature  of  man : 

"  Ilath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
passions ;  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  salne  weajwns,  wanned  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us  do 
we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you  poison  us  do  we 
not  die  ? — and  if  you  wrong  us  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  The  villainy  you  teach 
me  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  bettor  the  instniction." 

We  may  well  let  Shylock  retein  his  money ;  nay,  we  might  give  him  his  drop 
of  blood  in  return  for  this  imj)assioned  synopsis  of  the  philosoj)hy  of  humanity. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  evade  responsibility.  Cain  was  his  brother's 
keeper,  and  his  ex])erience  ought  to  instruct  us  that  a  breach  of  trust  is  not 
an  escape  from  penalty  any  more  than  it  is  a  discharge  of  duty. 

All  this  leads  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  our  ho]je  is  in  treating  the 
negro  as  we  do  the  white  man,  the  negro  child  as  we  do  the  white  child,  and 
both  with  justice. 

Whatsoever  is  justice  for  any  is  justice  for  all.  Whatever  improves  the 
inwanl  or  outward  condition  of  any  improves  the  whole.  And  the  genenil 
welfare  will  be  produced  by  a  justice  which  is  the  highest  form  of  duty,  and 
which,  while  it  can  see  the  light  with  the  glance  (»f  an  eagle,  is  -^^i  color-blind. 

The  tnith  is  that  human  nature  is  a  ray  of  light  from  the  gR^at  central  orb  of 
the  Divinity.  When  God  said,  "Let  there  bo  light/'  there  was  light,  and  eveiy- 
thing  thn)Ughout  the  universe  was  adapted  to  light  in  the  fonn  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  He  made  it. 

But  our  race  philosophers  continually  look  upon  this  divine  ray  through 
the  sj)ectrum.  They  think  there  is  no  light,  because  of  the  mystery  of  refrac- 
tion. But  Cro<l  did  not  create  the  eye  to  be  a  sj)ectrum  to  distort  the  light; 
but  the  eye  was  made  for  the  light,  and  the  light  for  the  eye,  and  Iwth  in 
order  that  the  soul  might  see. 
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Now  these  philosophers  are  wiser  than  God,  and  so  they  have  set  spectninis 
in  their  eyes,  and  when  they  look  at  human  nature  they  see  nothing  but  colors. 

Cure  your  eyes,  gentlemen,  and  you  will  see  through  the  surface  to  the  di- 
vinity within.  Then  shall  you  comprehend  that  ever}'  human  form  is  filled 
with  the  light  which  l)eams  from  the  eye  of  the  All-seeing,  and  that  these 
colored  rays  retain  their  inherent  nature. 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  that  God  put  His  light  into  the  negro  form.  The 
negro  may  be  God's  dark  lantern ;  but  He  has  use  for  dark  lanterns  in  His 
universe  or  He  would  not  have  made  them. 

Let  us  be  careful,  or  when  we  least  expect  it  He  will  turn  the  light  upon  us 
to  our  discomfiture.  God  kee|)s  books,  and  He  will  make  our  accounts  balance 
in  the  end.     He  gives  no  discharge  in  bankruptcy. 

Looking  then  at  the  South  as  we  should,  we  see  no  reason  for  the  use  of 
other  or  different  means  and  methods  for  the  improvement  of  society  than  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  at  the  North  and  everywhere  else. 

The  Southern  problem,  or  the  race  problem  of  the  South,  is  no  Southern 
any  more  than  it  is  a  Northern  my8ter}\  It  is  merely  a  problem  in  human 
nature.  Its  solution  depends  upon  the  proper  use  of  the  same  means  which 
have  improved  the  condition  of  men  everj-where,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

"  The  same  light  lighteth  every-  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

Education  is  the  solution  of  the  Southern  problem. 

Education  is  the  solution  of  the  Northern  problem. 

Education  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  all  human  advancement.  Right 
education  of  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  each  individual  will 
perfect  society,  and  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

Five  hundred  thousand  t4?achers,  who  constitute  the  great  profession  in  our 
country,  are  solving  the  difficulties  which  environ  the  nation. 

True,  there  be  other  agencies:  the  church,  the  press,  and  the  influence  of 
the  daily  contact  of  life. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  fundamental  and  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
intelligence  may  criticise  creed  and  prevent  religion  from  degenerating  into 
sui)erstiti()n ;  in  order  that  the  press  may  perform  its  work  at  all,  and  that 
daily  contact  with  others  may  not  simply  reproduce  in  coming  generations  the 
imperfect  environment  of  the  pi-esent. 

The  public-school  system  is  the  only  hoi)e,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  great 
creative  and  saving  institution  of  the  republic.  The  general  difilusion  of 
knowledge,  intelligence  and  virtue  made  us  a  republic. 

Education  was  that  diffusion.  The  common  school  was  the  chief  agency. 
Just  in  pro|x>rtion  to  the  influence  of  the  commcm  school  has  been  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  j)rocess.  As  it  has  been,  so  it  now  is,  and  so  it  will  he.  The  edu- 
cation of  a  free  jx^ople  can  never  be  accomplishe<l  otherwise  than  by  universal 
education  in  common  knowledge  at  the  public  expense. 

Private  schools  may  do  something,  denominational  schools  may  do  much. 
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and  higher  educatiou  possibly  may  better  depend  upon  indi\ddual  or  cor- 
porate endowment ;  although  I  doubt  it.  But  all  these  agencies  combined  will 
leave  us  with  an  imperfect,  unrepublican  education  for  our  people.  They 
will  never  reach  one-half  of  our  children.  The  proi)erty,  the  whole  property 
of  the  country  must  educate  the  children  of  the  country. 

As  children  exist  for  the  common  good,  and  are  the  nation  in  the  process 
of  perpetuation,  so  does  property  exist  merely  for  the  common  good,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  Some  individuals  produce  chil- 
dren, some  produce  property,  some  produce  both ;  each  has  a  primary  care  of 
that  which  he  has  by  his  own  effort  brought  into  existence,  or  preserved. 

But  society  can  destroy  even  life,  in  battle,  and  property,  by  taxation,  for 
the  general  welfare. 

The  public-school  system  is  the  army  which  wages  everlasting  war  upon 
ignorance,  and  all  whose  victories  are  peace. 

Taxation  by  the  public  must  be  for  the  general  good,  and  of  necessity 
results  in  the  public  school,  without  w hich  at  least  one-half  of  the  property 
of  the  country  would  escape  its  just  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  not  less  than  one-half  the  children  would  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  those  who,  while  they  have  produced  life,  may 
not  have  made  money. 

Who  has  done  the  most  for  the  country  —  the  mere  millionaire,  or  the  hard- 
working mother  of  ten  healthy  children  ? 

Your  great  profession  was  established  to  wait  upon  the  one  at  the  exj^ense 
of  the  other ;  such  is  the  public  school. 

Long  life  to  other  educational  institutions,  whether  private  or  parochial, 
whether  sectarian  or  agnostic,  which  do  not  a<«8ail  it ;  but  death  to  its  enemies ! 
I^t  us  alone,  for  the  republic  will  defend  its  life. 

One  lesson  is  apparent  from  this,  and  that  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  which 
is  itself  a  republic,  and  which  has  pledged  itself  that  every  state  shall  be  a 
republic  also,  that  whenever  for  any  cause,  wherever  local  effort  fails,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation  shall  educate  the  children  of  the  nation. 

This  may  better  be  done,  where  helj)  is  necessary,  through  state  systems  and 
under  local  administration.  But  should  states  and  parents  persistently  fail, 
the  work  to  be  done,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  both  nation 
and  states,  must  not  fail.     That  work  must  be  done,  and  will  be  done. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  the  cause  of  national  aid  to  education,  for  which  this 
mighty  Association  has  labored  and  petitioned  for  many  years,  is  dead.  That 
cause  is  stronger  than  ever.     Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

The  waters  of  intelligence  will  overwhelm  the  cess-ix)ols  of  ignorance,  and 
fill  the  land  with  sweeter  life. 

This  as  yet  untried  j)ower — national  aid  to  common-school  education — would 
solve  the  Southern  problem  in  ten  years. 

I  believe  that  it  would  remove  the  peculiar  dangers  which  assail  the  public- 
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school  system  in  the  great  cities  and  in  rising  States  of  the  North ;  while  by 
uplifting  the  children  of  the  masses  of  the  conservative  South,  that  great  and 
patriotic  section  would  in  the  future  become  the  most  powerful  and  reliable 
upholder  of  the  institutions  of  the  republic.  Educate  fully  and  impartially 
the  children  of  both  races  in  the  South,  and  I  believe  the  safety  of  the  future 
will  come  from  that  very  section,  which,  under  conditions  which  education 
alone  can  fully  destroy,  assailed  the  nation's  life. 

Justice,  patriotism,  brotherhood,  and  even  enlightened  selfishness,  all  de- 
mand national  aid  to  education. 

There  is  no  other  help  adequate  to  the  great  work.  With  it  the  work  may 
be  done  in  ten  years  which  cannot  be  done  in  fifty  years  without.  Not  done 
when  it  should  be  done,  that  work  may  fail. 

In  some  States,  and  in  many  large  sections,  illiteracy  of  the  voter  is  increas- 
ing. In  one,  at  least,  those  who  have  a  right  to  cast  a  majority  of  the  ballots 
cannot  read  them.  Under  such  conditions  at  least  another  fourth  are  so  igno- 
rant that  they  know  nothing  of  the  issues  which  they  decide. 

The  suffrage  of  the  country  has  not  as  a  whole  improved  in  intelligence 
since  1880,  and  is  not  more  capable  of  self-government  now  than  it  was  then. 

The  last  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  the  public- 
school  system  has  not  increased  relatively  with  the  population,  while  in  many 
cases  it  has  declined.  There  is  a  congressional  district  in  Virginia,  where  the 
colored  ix)pulation  is  large,  in  which  the  wages  of  colored  teachers  have  de- 
clined fifty  per  cent,  since  I8H0.  So  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  teachers 
themselves. 

Since  1880,  twenty-five  millions  of  babies  have  been  bom  in  this  count r}% 
every  one  of  them  an  ignoramus.  Millions  of  foreigners  have  sought  our 
shores.  There  has  been  an  actual  growth  of  fifteen  millions,  of  itself  a  nation 
as  large  as  Spain,  and  i\y(i  times  the  number  with  whom  we  defeated  the  British 
empire  a  century  ago  in  the  first  revolution.  Nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  the 
exijjting  body  of  intelligence  has  died  within  ten  years,  and  the  teaching  power 
of  the  countiy  has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  all  this,  whereas  the  safety  of 
society  re(|uires  that  the  standard  of  intelligence  should  have  been  greatly 
raised. 

This  country  is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  The  wise  and  sleepless  opposition 
to  the  public-school  system  knows  its  time  and  improves  its  opportunity.  Its 
opponents  are  to  be  commended  for  their  sagacity  and  the  vigor  with  which 
they  devote  themselves  to  their  mighty  work  of  overthrowing  the  public-school 
system  of  the  whole  United  States.  If  it^  defenders  would  but  imitate  their 
consecration,  far  more  would  he  aceomplislied  than  by  denunciation.  They 
give  us  an  example  from  which  we  may  learn  much,  and  by  imitating  which 
we  might  organize  victory.  This  great  Ass(»ciation  has  never  failed  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  country  in  its  patriotic  vision.  It  is  itself  national.  During 
all  these  yeai-s  of  struggle  your  annual  trumpet  tone  hjis  reverberated  through- 
out the  land,  calling  for  national  aid  to  education. 
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The  victory  is  not  yet  won,  but  with  perseverance  it  is  sure.  The  evil  re- 
mains, and  until  the  evil  is  removed,  the  absolute  necessity  for  national  aid 
will  continue.  Illiteracy  is  the  disease  of  the  nation,  and  it  will  not  }deld  to 
the  puny  force  of  mere  local  remedy. 

Individuals  may  fail  and  disappear  in  the  ocean  of  oblivion,  but  the  cause 
will  survive.  Education  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Its  never-ending  processes 
are  the  work  of  eternity. 


«*«Jffmdfr«  of  the  Association  will  notice  with  regret  that  the  address  by  Inspector  James  L. 
HitgheSf  of  Tenronto,  Ontario,  on  **The  Training  of  the  Executive  Poirer»,-^  does  not  appear  in  this 
voiume.     The  manuscript  was  lost  in  St.  i\iti/,  and  so  never  reached  the  editor. 
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National  Council  of  Education. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Pbbamble. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  importance, 
and  the  presentation,  through  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  the  discussions, 
and  the  conclusions  formulated.  It  shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and  disseminate 
correct  thinking  on  educational  questions;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  be  the 
aim  of  the  Council,  in  conducting  its  discussions,  to  define  and  state  with  accuracy 
the  different  views  and  theories  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  and,  secondly, 
to  discover  and  represent  fairly  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  each  theory  or  view,  so 
far  as  to  show,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  genesis  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  to  encourage  from  all 
its  members  the  most  careful  statement  of  differences  in  opinion,  together  with  the 
completest  statement  of  grounds  for  the  same.  It  shall  further  require  from  the 
chairmen  of  its  committees  the  careful  preservation  and  presentation  of  the  indi- 
vidual differences  of  opinion  whenever  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  the  same 
by  members  of  their  committees.  It  shall  invite  the  freest  discussion  of  the  reports 
of  its  committees,  and,  whenever  said  reports  are  not  so  amended  as  to  embody  the 
new  suggestions  developed  by  such  discussion,  any  member  making  such  suggestion 
or  objection  may  put  in  writing  his  view  and  the  grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  for  the  records  of  the  Council.  It  shall  prepare,  through  its 
president,  with  the  aid  of  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees,  an  annual  report 
to  the  National  Association,  setting  forth  the  questions  considered  by  the  Council 
during  the  previous  year,  and  placing  before  the  Association,  in  succinct  form,  the 
work  accomplished.  It  shall  embody  in  this  report  a  survey  of  those  educational 
topics  which  seem  to  call  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  appoint,  out  of  its  own  number,  committees  representing  the  several  depart- 
ments of  education,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  exchange  of  opinion  among  its 
members  on  such  special  topics  as  demand  the  attention  of  the  profession  or  of  the 
public. 

Abticle  I. — Membebhhip. 

1.  The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  consist  of  sixty  members,  selected 
out  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Any  member  of 
the  Association  identified  with  educational  work  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Council,  and  after  the  first  election  such  membership  shall  continue  for  six  years, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  In  the  year  1886  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  eight  members  —  four  mem- 
bers for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  two  years;  and  the  Council  shall 
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elect  eight  members — five  members  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  one  for 
two  years;  and  annually  thereafter  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  five  members 
and  the  Council  five  members,  each  member,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  (section  5),  to  serve  six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

3.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association.  If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  fail, 
for  any  reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the  Council,  chosen  at  the  first 
election,  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the  Council 
shall  fill  vacancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined,  as  well  as 
vacancies  caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  AU  persons  who 
have  belonged  to  the  Council  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  membership,  become 
honorary  members,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular  sessions,  and  partici- 
pating in  its  discussions.     No  State  shall  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  more 

than  eight  members. 

Abticle  II. — Fees. 

There  shall  be  no  fee  for  membership  in  the  Council  of  Education,  but  each  mem- 
ber of  it  shall  secure  a  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association  by  be- 
coming a  life  member  of  the  same,  or  by  paying  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
the  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Abticle  III. — Meetings. 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  same  place  as 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  and  at  least  two  days  previous  to  this 
meeting.  There  may  be  special  meetings  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  shall  be  entirely  volun- 
tary. The  regular  meeting  of  the  committees  shall  take  place  on  the  days  provided 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council.  Meetings  of  committees  may  be  called  at 
any  time  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  committees,  but  attendance  at  such 
special  meetings  shall  be  entirely  voluntary.  A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting,  whether  regular  or 
called;  but  any  less  number,  exceeding  eight  members,  may  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  the  regular  annual  meeting,  as  defined  in  this  article. 

Abticle  IV.     Committees. 

The  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council  shall  be  vested  in  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  composed  of  the  President.  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  and  four  other  members,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  at  its 
annual  meeting.  There  shall  be  twelve  standing  committees,  each  consisting  of  five 
members.     They  shall  be  tippointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  be  named  as 

follows: 

1.  Committee  on  State  School  Systems. 

2.  Committee  on  City  School  Systems. 

3.  Committee  on  Higher  Education. 

4.  Committee  on  Secondary  Education. 

5.  Committee  on  Elementary  Education. 

6.  Committee  on  Normal  Education. 

7.  Committee  pn  Technological  Education. 
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8.  Committee  on  Pedagogics. 

9.  Committee  on  Education  of  Girls. 

10.  Committee  on  Hygiene  in  Education. 

11.  Committee  on  Educational  Literature. 

12.  Committee  on  Educational  Statistics. 

Abticle  V.  —  Duties  op  Committees. 

The  Committees  of  the  Council  shall  consider  the  topics  assigned  to  them,  and 
report  on  the  same ;  they  may  select  for  their  deliberations  such  other  questions  be- 
longing to  their  departments  as  they  deem  proper  to  discuss. 

Whenever  called  upon,  the  committees  shall  continue  the  deliberative  work  of 
the  Association  on  topics  assigned  to  them,  or  prepare  questions  to  be  submitted  to 
that  body. 

Abticlb  YI. — Duties  of  Mbmbebs  of  the  Committees. 

The  members  of  the  Council  shall  render  active  service  and  assistance  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  and  further  the  general  work 
of  the  Council  as  much  as  is  in  their  power.  They  shall  give  their  attention  to  the 
questions  submitt^  to  them,  and  communicate  their  conclusions  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Abtiole  VII. — Duties  of  the  Chaibmen  of  Committees. 

The  Chairman  of  each  Committee  shall  communicate  the  questions  which  are  to 
be  discussed  to  each  of  the  members  of  his  Committee,  and  send  them  such  other 
communications  as  may  assist  them  in  their  work.  He  shall  arrange  a  suitable  plan 
for  an  exchange  of  opinion,  and  embody  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  a  brief  report. 
He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  progress 
made  by  his  Committee.  He  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  his 
Committee,  arrange  special  meetings  at  a  convenient  time  and  place.  He  shall 
see  that  the  communications,  sent  in  turn  to  each  member  of  his  Committee,  are 
promptly  forwarded.  He  shall  state  distinctly  ( in  the  form  of  questions,  when  fea- 
sible) the  topics  on  which  he  desires  to  have  a  brief  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
members  of  his  Committee,  and  embody  the  substance  of  their  answers  in  his  report. 

Abticlb  VIII. — The  Wobk  of  the  Committees. 

The  work  of  the  Committees  of  the  Council  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  regular 
meetings  provided  for  above,  and  in  such  special  meetings  as  can  be  arranged  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee,  and  principally  in  writing, 
by  an  exchange  of  briefly-expressed  opinions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Chairman 
to  devise  a  plan  for  the  latter.  Each  member  may  be  required  to  report  on  a  part 
of  the  subject;  or  the  whole  topic  may  be  submitted  to  each  member,  together  with 
the  opinion  of  the  other  members  that  have  considered  the  topic  before. 

Abticlb  IX. — Duties  of  the  Council. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general.  The 
Council  shall  assign  work  to  each  committee,  and  receive  a  report  on  the  same;  it 
shall  cause  to  be  published  such  reports  of  Committees,  or  parts  of  the  same,  as  in 
its  judgment  should  be  brought  to  general  notice;  it  shall  present,  through  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  an  annual  report  of  its  work  to  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Abtiole  X. — Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  any  provision  may  be  waived 
at  any  regular  meeting,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By-laws,  not  in  violation  of  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Council. 

BY-LAWS.    . 


1.  Each  active  member  of  the  Council  shall  pay  annually  two  dollars,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  CounciL 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  Council. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1890-91. 

Preaidait — Selim  H.  Peabody,  Champaign,  III. 

Vice-President — Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  and  IVecwurcr— David  L.  Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Executive  OommiUee — The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary ;  and  Chas.  C.  Rounds, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. ;  Joseph  Baldwin,  Huntsville,  Tex. ;  Lillie  J.  Martin,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Henry  M.  James,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEMBERS. 


Note.— The  letter  "A"  following  a  name  denotes  that  the  member  is  of  the  class  elected  by  the 
ABsociatlon;  the  letter  "C,"  by  the  Council. 

TVrrm  expire*.  Term  expirt*. 

Wm.T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.C.. . .  A  1891    N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111 C  1892 

S.  S.  Parr,  St.  Cloud,  Minn A  1891 

J.  E.  Bradley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. . .  A  1891  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky.,  A  1893 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Kan. .  A  1891  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Leavenworth, 

Robert  Allyn,  Carbondale,  111 A  1891        Kan A  1893 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa  City,  la. C  1891    Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  la. A  1893 

L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  . . .  C  1891    E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. A  1893 

C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo C  1891  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  A  1893 

N.  R.  H.  Dawson,  Selma,  Ala. C  1891    Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Boston,  Mass. C  1893 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind.. .  .C  1891  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Champaign,  I11..C  1893 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Kutztown,  Pa..C  1893 

John  Hancock,  Columbus,  O. A  1892  David  L.  Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minn. .  .C  1893 

F.  Louis  ir^old an,  St.  Louis,  Mo A  1892  Mary  E.  Nicholson, Indianapolis,  Ind. C  1893 

N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . .  A  1892 

Joseph  Baldwin,  Huntsville,  Tex. . .  A  1892    C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H A  1894 

Jas.  H.  Cantield,  Lawrence,  Kan.  . .  A  1892    H.  S.  Jones,  Lincoln,  Neb. A  1894 

A.  S.  Draper,  Albany,  N.  Y C  1892  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  a ....  A  1894 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  Cal C  1892   James  H.  Baker,  Denver,  Col A  1894 

Emerson  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  0...C  1892  Thos.  J. Morgan, Washington, D. a . A  1894 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . .  C  1892  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col C  1894 


JIONOBABY  MEMBEBS. 
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Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass 0  1894 

James  H.  Hooee,  Cortland,  N.  Y.. .  .C  1894 

Clara  Conwaj,  Memphis,  Tenn C  1894 

H.  B.  Spragiie,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D..C  1894 

R  .W.  Stevenson,  Wichita,  Kan A  1895 

John  Eaton,  Marietta,  Ohio A  1895 

Lillie  J.  Martin,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  A  1 895 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn.. .  .A  1895 

L.  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  A  1895 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111. .  .C  1895 

Wm.  II.  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. .  .C  1895 

Henry  M.  James,  Omaha,  Neb C  1895 


Delia  L.  Williams,  Delaware,  O . . . .  C  1895 
Wm.  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. .  .C  1895 

Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  111 A  1896 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  New  York,  N.Y .  A  1896 

AV.  R  Thigpen,  Savannah,  Ga A  1896 

George  Howland,  Chicago,  111 A  1896 

John  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . .  A  1896 

Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass. C  1896 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I C  1896 

E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio C  1896 

Ella  C.  Sabin,  Portland,  Oregon . . . .  C  1896 
Warren  D.  Parker,  Madison,  Wis..  .C  1896 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Israel  W.  Andrews,*  1888. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Ct. 
William  N.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.J. 
Newton  Bateman,  Galesburg,  111. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Albert  G.  Boyden,  Bridge  water,  Mass. 
Anna  a  Brackett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Matthew  II.  Buckham,  Burlington,  Vt. 
David  M.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Aaron  L.  Chapin,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Matilda  S.  Cooper,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
William  J.  Corthell,  Gorham,  Maine. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Richmond,  Va. 
V.  C.  Dibble,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
John  W.  Dickinson.  Boston,  Mass. 
I>arkin  Dun  ton,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  W.  Folwell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Daniel  C  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Samuel  a  Greene,*  1883. 
James  C.  Greenough,  Westfield,  Mass. 
John  M.  Gregory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. 
William  D.  Henkel  *  1882. 
KInathan  E.  Higbee.*  1889. 
George  W.  Howison,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Thomas  Hunter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ellen  Hyde,  Framingham,  Mass. 
E.  J.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  S.  Joynes,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Merrick  Lyon,*  1888. 

James  Mac  A  lister,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  McCosh,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

AU)ert  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Francis  A.  March,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lemuel  Moss,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Birdseye  G.  Northrnp,  Clinton,  Ct. 

Edward  Olney,*  1886. 

John  M.  Ordway,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Gustavus  J.  Orr,*  1888. 

Francis  W.  Parker,  Normalville,  III. 

John  B.  Peanlee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  F.  Phelps,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

John  D.  Philbrick,*  1885. 

William  H.  Rufiher,  Lexington,  Va. 

H.  E.  Shepard,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Edgar  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  H.  Smart,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

.1.  W.  Stearns,  Madison,  Wis. 

Thomas  B.  Stock  well,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Grace  C.  Sudborough,  Omaha,  Neb. 

John  Swett,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eli  T.  Tappan,*  1888. 

Charles  O.  Thompson,*  1885. 

H.  S.  Thompson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

S.  R.  Thompson,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Julia  S.  Tutweiler,  Livingston,  Ala. 

James  P.  Wickersham,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


The  Committees  from  which  reports  are  due  in  1891  are  Nos.  I,  IV,  VI,  VIII.  X, 
XII.  The  topics  already  reported  on  will  be  found  in  italics,  with  the  year  of  the  re- 
port in  parentheses. 

The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  above-named  Committees  should  organize  his  Com- 
mittee at  once,  select  a  subject,  and  notify  the  President,  S.  H.  Peabody,  Champaign,  III., 
as  earlv  as  February  Ist,  1891. 

The  Council  has  ordered  that  "a  place  be  given  in  the  next  year's  program  for  vol- 
unteer contributions  from  members  of  the  Council,  outside  of  the  regular  committee 
work,  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  Papers  must  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  each 
in  time  for  reading;  (6)  no  paper  will  be  placed  on  the  volunteer  program  which  has 
not  been  preiwnted  to  the  Executive  Committee  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  which  has  not  received  the  approval  of  said  committee." 

I.  On  State  Schcx>l  Systems.— Sub-  Academies  (1885);  (3)  Preparatory  SchooU 
topics:  (1)  Organization  (1883);  (2)  Su-  (1884,  1887);  (4)  The  OpportunUies  of  the 
pervision  (1885);    (3)  Liceneure  of  Teachers    Rural  Popvdaiion  for  Secondary  Education 


(1889);  (4)  School  Revenues;  (5)  Compul- 
sory Education ;  (6)  Ihiure  of  Office  of  Teach- 
ers (1887). 

D.  L.  Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Chair^n, 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

J.  II.  Can  field,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Ira  G.  Iloitt,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
AV.  D.  Parker,  Madison,  Wis. 

II.  On  Oity  School  Systems.— Sub- 
topics: (1)  Organization;  (2)  Suj>crvision 
(1884,  1890);  (3)  Superintendency ;  (4) 
Qualification  of  Teachers;  (5)  CUissiJication 
of  Pupils  (1886);  (6)  Ungraded  Schools; 
(7)  lhu<ineM  Side  of  City  School  Systems 
(1888,  1889,  1890). 

Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col.,  Chairman, 

George  Howland,  Chicago,  111. 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111. 

H.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

III.  On  Higrher  Education. — Sub- 
topics: (1)  Higher  Institutions  Required 
(1885);  (2)  Harmonizing  of  Higher,  Second- 
ary ^  and  Elementary  Schools  (1882) ;  (3)  Ad- 
mission to  Colletje  (1884) ;  (4)  Elective  System 
(1888);  (5)  College  Government;  (6)  What 
Should  Precede  the  University? 

W^m.  II.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  Chair^n, 
C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Kutstown,  Pa. 
J.  E.  Bradley,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  li,  Sprague,  Grand  Forks,  Dak. 

IV.  On  Secondary  Education.— 
Sub-topics:  (1)  High  Schools  (1882);  (2) 


(1889);  (5)  Schools  by  Correspondence; 
(6)  Rational  Selection  and  Order  of  Studies 
with  Reference  to  Admission  to  College. 

J.  H.  Baker,  Denver,  Col.,  Chairman. 

W.  A.  Mowry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lillie  J.  Martin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

II.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I. 

E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

V.  On  Elementary  Education.— 

Sub-Topics:   (1)  Courses  of  Study  (1882); 
(2)  Oral   Teaching  (1884);    (3)   Tert-Books 
(18S6);  (4)  Waste  in  Elementary  Education, 
(1888);  (5)  Length  of  Sessions;  (6)  Man- 
ual Training;  (7)  Kindergai*ten;  {S)  Essen- 
ticds  in  Elementary  Education  (1890). 
C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Chair  n, 
R.  AV.  Stevenson,  Wichita,  Kan. 
A.  J.  Rickoff,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C 
N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VI.  On  Normal  Education.—  Sub- 
topics: (1)  Kind  of  Normal  SchooU  Re- 
quired; (2)  Academical  and  Professional 
Training  (1883,  1889);  (8)  Practice  Depart- 
ments (1885);  (4)  City  Normal  Schools;  (5) 
Teachers  InslUutes  (1887);  (6)  Chairsof  Ped- 
agogics in  Colleges. 

A.  S.  Draper,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Chairman, 
D.  B.  Ilagar,  Salem,  Mass. 
S.  S.  Parr,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Ella  C.  Sabin,  Portland,  Oregon. 
L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VIL  On  Technoloffioal  Bduca- 
tion.— Sub-toficb:  (1)  Teeknieal  HMning 
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in  FSMic  Schools  (1881);  (2)  Preparation  for 
Institutes  of  Technology;  (3)  Pedagogical 
Value (^  the  School  Workshop  (ISSij)]  (4)  Pro- 
fessional Function  of  Polytechnic  Schools; 
(5)  Agricultural  Qdleges  (1888);  (6)  Summer 
Schools  of  Science. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Ch^n, 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

John  Eaton,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  James,  Omaha,  Neb. 

T.  J.  Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vni.  On Pedagrofirios.— Sub-topics: 

(1)  Chairs  of  Pedagogy  in  Colleges  ( 1882);  (2) 
Pedagogy  as  a  Science  (1884);  (3)  Pedagog- 
ical Inquiry ;  (4)  Function  of  Public  Schools 
(1886,1887);  (5)  Educational  Value  of  Man- 
ual Training  (1889);  (6)  Moral  Education; 
(7)  Pedagogical  Terminology. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111.,  Ch^n. 
Edwin  C.  Ilewett,  Normal,  111. 
James  ^.  Hoose,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
R  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. 

IX.  On  the  Education  of  Girls.— 
Sub-topics:  (1)  Co-education  (1883,  1890); 

(2)  Mixed  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools;  (3)  Colleges  for  Women ;  (4)  Tech- 
nical Training  for  Oirls  (1886);  (5)  Profes- 
sional Life  for  Women;  (6)  Training  for 
Domestic  Life;  (7)  What  Education  is  Bent 
(1888). 

Mary  S.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  CKn. 
Robert  Allyn,  Carbondale,  111. 
Joseph  Baldwin,  Huntsville,  Tex. 
W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky. 
John  Hancock,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


X.  On  Hygriene  in  Education.— 

Sub-topics :  (1)  Sanitary  Exercises  and  Ap- 
pliances in  Public  Schools  (1883) ;  (2)  Recesses 
(1884,  1885);  (3)  Indoor  Exercises;  (4) 
Heating  and  Ventilation;  (5)  Lighting;  (6) 
Relation  of  Mental  Labor  to  Physical  Health 
(1887) ;  (7)  Harmonious  Development  (1889). 

Clara  Conway,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Ch^n. 

J.  M.  Greenwootl,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  S.  Jones,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

J.  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

XI.  On  Educational  Literature. — 
Sub-topics:  (1)  School  Reports  {ISSb) ;  (2) 
Books  on  Pedagogy  (1888);  (3)  Periodical 
Literature;  (4)  Use  of  Reference  Libraries; 
(5)  Use  of  General  Libraries  ( 1887) ;  (6)  Ed- 
ucational Literature  (1890);  (7)  Study  of 
Literature  in  Schools. 

AV.  H.  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Ch'n. 
Delia  L.  Williams,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
W.  £.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Xn.  On  Educational  Statistics.— 
Sub-topics:  (1)  Reforms  in  Statistics  (1885, 
1887 ) ;  (2)  What  Statistics  Should  be  Collected 
(1889);  (3)  Uniformity  in  Nomenclature; 
(4)  International  Comparisons;  (5)  School 
Age — Can  Uniformity  be  Secured ;  (6)  U.  S. 
Census  of  Educational  Statistics. 

W.  T.  I  larris,  Washi  ngton,  D.  C,  Ch'n, 

N.  R.  H,  Dawson,  Selma,  Ala. 

F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

W.  R.  Thigpen,  Savannah,  Ga. 

S.  II.  Peabody,  Champaign,  III. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4,  1890. 

OPENING    SESHION. 

At  9:30  o'clock,  Pres.  Peabody  in  the  chair,  the  Council  was  called  to  order. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Pickard. 

Roll  was  called,  and  the  following  persons  were  found  present:  Messrs. 
Allyn,  Baker,  Brown,  C-anfield,  Dougherty,  Fitz})atrick,  Garrett,  Grove,  Green- 
wood, Harris,  Hewett,  Hinsdale,  James,  Kiehle,  Peabody,  Pickard,  Rounds, 
Sheldon,  Soldan,  Stevenson,  Thigpen,  White,  and  Misses  Conway,  Martin,  and 
Nicholson. 

A  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Council  by  the  city  of  St.  Paul  through  Mr. 
D.  D.  Merrill,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  appropri- 
ately re^iponded  to  by  the  President  of  the  Council. 

Voted,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  the  usual  committees. 

Voted,  that  by-law  No.  1,  which  provides  for  raising  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Council,  be  amended  by  substituting  t\i?o  dollars  for  three 
dollars. 

The  i-eport  of  the  Committee  on  City  School  Systems  was  presented  by  E.  E 
White,  chairman. 

Mr.  (t.  p.  Bn^wn  was  appointed  to  report  the  discussion  of  this  report. 

The  report  was  considered  in  discussion  by  the  following:  Messrs.  Gove, 
Hinsdale,  Harris,  Fitzpatrick,  Soldan,  Greenwood,  Sheldon,  Garrett,  and  Miss 
Martin. 

Voted,  that  the  report  l)e  received  and  ordered  printed. 

The  Council  received  an  invitation  from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
through  Mr.  Curr\',  chairman  of  Committee  on  Excursions,  to  visit  Lake 
^linnotonka,  and  hold  its  Satunlay  afternoon  session  at  Hotel  Lafayette. 

Voted,  to  accept  the  invitation  with  thanks ;  and  that  the  afternoon  session 
of  Saturday  be  held  at  that  place. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  and  announced : 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Member)* — Messrs.  White,  Pickard,  Rounds. 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers — ^Ir.  Allyn,  Miss  Conway,  Mr.  Baker. 

Committee  on  Auditing  Acconnt^ — Messrs.  Hinsdale,  Stevenson,  James. 

Reces.s  taken  until  8  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Council  met  at  3  o'clock  i\  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 
The  reix)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Literature  was  presented  by 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  chairman. 
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The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Greenwood,  Harris,  Soldan, 
White,  Hinsdale,  Grarrett,  Baker,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  closing. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  received,  and  ordered  printed. 

Voted,  that  the  morning  session  open  at  9  o'clock. 

The  following  persons  were  present  at  this  session :  Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker, 
Brown,  Canfield,  Dougherty,  Fitzpatrick,  Garrett,  Greenwood,  Hewett,  Hins- 
dale, James,  Kiehle,  Peabody,  Pickard,  Richards,  Rounds,  Sheldon,  Soldan, 
Stevenson,  Thigpen,  White,  Woodward,  Misses  Conway,  Martin,  Nicholson, 
and  Mre.  Williams. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY.— July  5,  1890. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

Council  met  at  9  a.  m. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Allyn. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hinsdale : 

Besolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Council  be  instructed  to  set  apart  a  half-day's 
session  at  next  year's  meeting  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  volunteer  papers. 

Voted,  to  refer  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  report  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
session. 

The  committee  appointed  was  as  follows :  Messrs.  Pickard,  Hinsdale,  White, 
Soldan,  and  Brown. 

Ordered,  that  the  roll  be  called  at  the  close  of  each  half-day  session. 

Report  was  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  discussion  of  the  first  day. 

Approved,  and  ordered  printed. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Bradley,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  Council  to  visit  Minneapolis  on  a  train  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board,  to  dine  at  the  West  Hotel,  and  return  in  time  for  the 
evening  session. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  with  thanks. 

Voted,  that  in  the  absence  of  ^Ir.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Technical  Education,  the  report  of  C-ommittee  on  Education  of  Girls  be 
now  presented. 

This  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  John  Hancock,  chairnum. 

Voted,  that  each  speaker  be  notified  when  he  has  spoken  five  minutes. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Miss  Nicholson,  Messrs.  Allyn,  Hinsdale, 
Rounds,  Harris,  Baldwin,  Brown,  White,  Phelps,  Gove,  Hinsdale,  Boldau,  and 
Miss  Conway. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  received  and  ordered  printed. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Monday  session  would  be  held  at  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  in  the  Capitol. 

There  were  present  at  this  session :  Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Brown^ 
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Canfield,  Dougherty,  Fitzpatrick,  Garrett,  Gove,  Greenwood,  Hancock,  Har- 
ris, Hewett,  Hinsdale,  James,  Kiehle,  Parr,  Peabody,  Pickard,  Richards, 
Rounds,  Babin,  Schaeffer,  Sheldon,  Soldan,  Stevenson,  Thigpen,  White,  Wood- 
ward, Misses  Conway,  Martin,  Nicholson,  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
Recess  taken,  to  meet  at  Minnetonka  at  3  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   8F>».SION. 

Council  met  at  3  v.  m.,  at  Hotel  Lafayette. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Mr.  Woodward,  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Council  be  requested  to  make  arrangements 
for  printing  the  reports  of  standing  committees  beforehand,  so  that,  on  slips,  or 
otherwise,  the  reports  may  be  presented  to  the  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sions at  which  they  are  to  be  read;  provided  the  Directors  of  the  Association  make 
due  appropriation  for  the  printing. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Mr.  Phelps,  and  adopted : 

Resolcedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Council  and  the  officers  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered  to  Mr.  F.  8.  Whitney, 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  for  the  tender  of  a  special 
train  for  this  excursion  to  the  shores  of  Minnetonka,  and  for  the  courtesies  extended 
to  us  during  the  trip. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  the  assurance  of  our  grateful  appreciation  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Hotel  Lafayette  for  the  use  of  the  spacious  hall,  in  which  to  hold  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  Council. 

Those  present  were  as  follows:  Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Brown, 
Dougherty,  Fitzpatrick,  Garrett,  Gove,  Greenwood,  Hancock,  Harris,  Hewett, 
Hinsdale,  James,  Kiehle,  Parr,  Peabody,  Pickard,  Richards,  Rounds,  Sabin, 
Schaeffer,  Sheldon,  Soldan,  Stevenson,  Thigpen,  White,  Woodward,  Misses 
f 'onway,  Martin,  Nicholson,  and  Mrs.  Williams. 


THIRD  DAY.— July  7,  1890. 

MORNING   8E8SION. 

Council  met  at  9  a.  m. 

Minutes  of  the  second  day's  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  following,  expressing  regret  at 
their  inability  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Council:  Messrs.  Coy, 
Irwin,  Draper,  Morgan,  Hoose,  Sprague,  King. 

The  re{K)rt  by  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  Educa- 
tional Literature,  was  presented,  approved,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  rciK)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Education,  upon  Essentiab  in 
Elementary'  Education,  was  presented  by  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  chairman. 

The  rejwrt  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Sheldon,  Harris,  Richards, 
Hailmann,  Hinsdale,  Greenwood,  Fitzpatrick,  Allyn,  Hancock,  White,  Pick- 
ard, Rounds,  and  Calkins  closing. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  received,  and  ordered  printed. 
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The  following  persons  were  present  at  this  meeting :  Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker, 
Baldwin,  Brown,  Calkins,  Canfield,  Dougherty,  Fitz})atrick,  Garrett,  Gove, 
Greenwood,  Hancock,  Harris,  Hewctt,  Hailinann,  Hinsdale,  James,  Jones, 
Kiehle,  Parr,  Peabody,  Pickard,  Richards,  Rounds,  Rickoff*,  Sabin,  Schaelfer, 
Hheldon,  8oldan,  Stevenson,  White,  Woodward,  Misses  Conway,  Martin,  Nich- 
olson, and  Mrs.  Williams. 

Recess  until  8  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   HFS.SION. 

The  Council  met  at  3  p.  m. 

Minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  ap[)roved. 

A  supplementar}'  rejwrt  on  City  School  Systems  was  presente<l  by  Mr. 
Hinsdale. 

Mr.  Parr  was  ap|)ointed  to  report  the  discussion. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Richards,  Harris,  White,  Hancock, 
Woodward,  Greenw(K)d,  Brown,  Folwell,  Gove,  Sheldon,  and  Hinsdale. 

Voted,  that  the  rci^rt  l)e  receiveil,  and  ordered  printed. 

The  following  ])ersons  were  present :  Messrs.  Allyn,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Brown, 
Calkins,  Canfield,  Dougherty,  Fitzpatrick,  Garrett,  (lOve,  Greenwood,  Han- 
cock, Harris,  Hewett,  Hailmann,  Hinsdale,  James,  Jones,  Kiehle,  Parr,  Pea- 
body,  Pickard,  Richards,  Rounds,  Rickofi;  Sabin,  Schaefier,  Sheldon,  Soldan, 
Stevenson,  Thigpen,  White,  Woodward,  Misses  Conway,  Martin,  Nicholson, 
and  Mrs.  Williams. 

Adjourned  till  9 :3()  Tuesday. 


FOURTH  DAY.— >JrLY  «. 

MORNIX(;   SESSION. 

Session  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Schaefier. 

Proceedings  of  the  afternoon  of  July  7th  were  read  and  approved. 

Report  of  a  part  of  the  discussicm  of  Mr.  Calkins's  paj^er  on  "  Essentials  in 
Elementary  Education  **  was  read  by  Mr.  Gove,  who  asked  further  time  to 
complete  the  report. 

It  was  determined  that  the  report  l)e  referred  to  Mr.  Gove  t^)  be  edited  and 
prepared  for  publication. 

Rejwrtof  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Hinsdale's  paj)er  on  "City  ScIumjI  Systems" 
was  read  bv  Mr.  Parr. 

It  was  voted  to  approve,  and  the  report  was  ordered  printed. 

The  address  in  memor}-  of  Elnathan  Elisha  Higlnje,  late  State  Sui)erin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania,  was  R»ad  by  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
of  Pennsvlvania. 

Supplementary  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Peabody,  Hancock,  White, 
Jones  of  Pennsylvania,  Hinsdale,  Greenwood,  Harris,  and  Richards. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  the  address  of  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  approved,  and 
ordered  printed. 
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EXECUTIVE   SESSION. 

Report  of  committee  on  Mr.  Hiiis3ale*s  resolution  to  make  provision  for  the 
reading  of  volunteer  papers  was  made  by  Mr.  White,  as  follows : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  providing  a  place  on  the 
Council  program  for  the  pre8entation  of  volunteer  paper?,  has  had  the  same  under 
careful  advisement,  and  reports  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposition  strikes  your  committee  as  one  worthy  of  more  mature  consid- 
eration than  can  be  given  it  at  this  session,  if  it  is  to  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Council.  Your  committee  therefore  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  next  year  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the 
plan  of  organization  of  committees  and  of  work  of  the  Council,  to  the  end  of  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  and  the  power  of  the  Council  as  an  educational  force. 

2.  As  a  year's  trial  will  aid  materially  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  has 
called  for  the  appointment  of  your  committee,  we  recommend  that  a  place  be  given 
in  next  year's  program  for  voluntary  contributions  from  members  of  the  Council 
outside  of  the  regular  committee  work,  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Papers  must  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  each  in  time  for  reading.  (6)  No 
paper  will  be  placed  on  the  volunteer  program,  which  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
Executive  Committee  one  month  previous  to  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
which  has  not  received  the  approval  of  said  committee,  (c^  No  paper  thus  approved 
and  read  will  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  except  by  vote 
of  the  Council  after  the  paper  has  been  read,  {d)  This  recommendation,  if  adopted^ 
is  to  be  of  force  only  for  and  during  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

3.  Your  committee  suggests  that  the  last  morning  session  of  the  Council  be  as- 
signed to  the  reading  of  such  volunteer  papers  as  may  have  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  above  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.    L.    PiCKABD, 
B.    A.    HlMBDALB, 

E.  E.  Whitk, 
G.  p.  Bkown, 

F.  L.  Bold  AN, 

Commitlee. 

The  re[X)rt  was  discussed  l)y  Messrs.  White,  Brown,  Sheldim,  King,  Hins- 
dale, Soldan,  and  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  that  the  word  "last*'  (section  o  of  the  report)  be  stricken 
out,  and  "first''  inst^rted. 

Mr.  Harrns  modified  his  m<jtion  to  leave  the  time  of  pitjsenting  the  papers 
to  the  President.  Carried.  Mr.  Harris  further  moved  that  instead  of  one 
month  (section  1^,  condition  [/>]  of  the  re}>oii:),  three  montlis  be  substituted. 
Carried. 

The  re{)ort,  as  amended,  was  adopted,  and  the  President  was  instnicted  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five,  as  recommended  in  the  rej)ort,  to  consider  and 
report  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  organization  and-  methods 
of  the  Council.  The  Pi-esident  appointed  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Brown,  Calkins, 
Soldan  and  White,  as  this  committee. 

Mr.  Rounds  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  tlie  reports  presented  be  dis- 
cussed, point  by  point,  in  the  order  of  presentation,  before  the  subject  be  treated  in 
general  debate. 
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Mr.  Hinsdale,  from  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  made  the  report  found  in 
Treasurer's  book,  page  31. 

Mr.  White  moved  that  the  Trea^iurer  be  instructed  to  make  a  detjuled 
report  for  the  volume  of  Proceedings,  which  report  shall  be  first  submitted  to 
the  Auditing  Committee  for  report  to  the  President. 

!Mr.  White,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted : 

To  the  Council  of  Ediication  — Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  members 
to  fill  vacancies  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  terms  of  the  following  members  expire  by  limitation  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting : 

1.  Members  appointed  by  the  Association  :  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Illinois  ;  Andrew  J. 
Biokoff,  New  York  ;  W.  R.  Thigpen,  Georgia  ;  George  Howland,  Illinois  ;  John  8. 
Irwin,  Indiana. 

2.  Members  appointed  by  Council :  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Massachusetts  ;  H.  S.  Tar- 
bell,  Rhode  Island  ;  E.  \V.  Coy,  Ohio  ;  John  Swett,  California  ;  J.  W.  Steams,  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Swett  has  been  absent  from  two  meetings,  including  the  present,  and  Mr. 
Steams  from  three  meetings,  including  the  present. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  persons  be  appointed  to  fill  the  last  five 
vacancies,  terms  to  expire  in  1890  :  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Massachusetts  ;  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
Rhode  Island  ;  E.  W.  Coy,  Ohio  ;  Ella  C.  Sabin,  Oregon  ;  W.  D.  Parker,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  members,  having  been  absent  two  meetings  prior  to  the  present 
meeting,  and  also  this  meeting,  in  accordance  with  article  II,  section  5,*  are  placed  in 
the  list  of  Honorary  Members,  to  wit :  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  Massachusetts,  1893  ; 
David  N.  Camp,  Connecticut,  1891  ;  John  W\  Dickinson,  Massachusetts,  1891. 

It  is  recommended  that  their  places  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  W.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, (A)  Louisville,  Ky.,  term  expiring  in  1893;  J.  £.  Bradley,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  term  expiring  in  1891;  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  term  expiring  in  1891. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania,  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  E.  O.  Lyte,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Penn.,  term  to  expire  in  1893. 

Respectfully  submitted.  E.  E.  White, 

J.    L.    PiCKABD, 

C.  C.  Rounds, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Allen  presented  the  re}X)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers, 
which  was  adopted.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education  — The  undersigned,  the  Committee  t)n  the  Nomi- 
nation of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report  the  following 
names  of  persons  to  be  elected  to  the  oflices,  as  follows: 
For  President,  Selim  H.  Peabody.  of  Illinois. 
For  Vice  President,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  of  New  York. 
For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  David  L.  Kiehle.  of  Minnesota. 

For  Executive  Committee:  Charles  C.  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire,  Joseph  Bald- 
win of  Texas,  Llllie  J.  Martin  of  California,  Henry  M.  James  of  Nebraska. 
With  respect  submitted.  Robt.  Allin, 

Cjlaba  Conway, 
James  H.  Bakeb, 

Committeje. 
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Tlic  Secretar}',  on  order  of  the  Council,  cast  the  ballot  of  the  members  for 
the  officers  uanied  in  the  rejwrt,  and  declared  them  elected. 

The  President  was  enijwwered  to  employ  a  stenographer  to  report  the  i)rt>- 
ceedings  of  the  next  meeting. 

^Ir.  Rickoff  moved  that  the  custodian  of  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  l)e  made  the  custodian  of  the  published 
])roceeding8  of  this  Council,  and  that  he  be  and  is  hereby  instnicted  to  pre- 
serve twenty-five  copies  of  said  proceedings  for  each  aimual  session.    Carried. 

Mr.  White  moved  that  the  Council  proceedings  be  published  as  to  form,  as 

in  fonuer  vears.  D.  L.  KIEHLE,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Presence  at  one  or  more  of  the  daily  aessions  of  the  annual  meetings  for  1889  and 
1890  is  indicated  by  a  j). 


Naniftt. 


B.  Allyn 

J.  H.  Baker 

J.  Balilwln 

O.  P.  Brown 

N.  A.  Culkino 

J.  H.  Cftnfleld.... 
Clam  Conway .... 

E.  W.  Coy 

N.  C.  DouKherty. . 
J.  Eaton 

F.  A.  Fitzpatrlck. 

A.  Gove 

W.  B.  GarreU, . . . . 
J.  M.  Greenwo(Nl. 
W.  N.  Hailmann. . 

W.  T.  Harrit* 

J.  Hancock 

B.  A.  UinMlale 

E.  O.  Hewett 

J.  H.  HfKwe 

O.  Howland 

H.  M.  Jamett 

H.  S.  Jonefl 


1889,  '  1890. 


P- 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 


I>. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
P- 
P- 
p. 


P- 


p. 
p. 
I>. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 


P- 
p. 


yames. 


1889.     1890. 


p. 
p. 
p. 


D.  L.  Kiehle p. 

\V.  F.  KInK I     p. 

LlUle  J.  Martin p. 

W.  A.  Mowry '     p. 

Mary  E.  Nlcholm^n p. 

S.  S.  Parr '     p. 

S.  H.  Peabotly ^     p. 

J.  L.  Plckard p. 

A.  J.  Blckoff p. 

Z.  Bichardx p. 

C.  C.  Bounds* i 

W.  E.  Sheldon p. 

B.  \V.  Stevonnon 

F.  L.  Soldan 

N.  C.  Schaeff er I 

H.  Sabln 

L.  S.  Thonii»sou '    p. 

H.  S.  Tarbell ,     p.     , 

W.  B.  Thlgpen ' I     p. 

Delia  L.  William.-* p. 


p. 
p. 
I>. 
p. 
P- 
P- 
!>• 
P. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
p. 


E.  E.^^Tilte '     p. 

C.  M.  Wooiiward i     p. 


P- 
p. 


New  members  elected:  J.  E.  Bradley ,  E.  O.  Lyte,  \V.  H.  Bartholomew,  Ella  C.  Sabin, 
L.  H.  Jones,  W.  D.  Parker. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  7,  1890. 
D.  L.  KIEHLE,  TBEASUBEB,  IN  ACCOITNT  WITH  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


1889. 


July 

19.. 

1«90. 

July 

1.. 

1880. 

July 

19.. 

.*M»pt. 

2.. 

N<.v. 

2.. 

Nov. 

14.. 

Nov. 

25.. 

Nov. 

27.. 

July 

1   .  . 

BXCSIPTS. 


To  balance  received  from  MIha  M.  E.  Nicholnon . 


To  dues  received  for  1889-90. 


DIHBUBBEMKNT8. 


By  paid  exprexH  cbargen 

By  paid  expreHd  cbarfi^efl 

By  dne«  returned  to  T.  W.  BlcJcnell . . 
By  duej*  retumecl  to  J.  M.  Ordway. . . 

By  paid  J.  H.  Canfleld,  printini; 

By  paid  expreM*  charKe«i 

By  paid  S.  H.  Pealxnly,  printing;,  etc. 
By  balance  on  hand 


Dr. 


$143  87 


102  00 


TotalH , 


Cr. 


$0  75 

75 

2  00 

2  00 

76  03 

1  06 

11  00 

152  28 


$246  87       $246  87 


St.  Paul,  July  7,  1890. 
The  undersiij^ned  have  audited  the  above  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  and  find  the  same  correct.         Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  N.  Hinsdale, 
R.  M.  Stevenson, 
H.  M.  Jameb, 

Committee, 
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%n  Sttetnorimn^ 


ELNATHAN  ELISHA  HIGBEE. 


NATHAN   C.   SC'HAKFFER. 


During  the  pai*t  year  the  National  Council  of  Education,  as  well  as  the 
profession  of  teaching,  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  in  the  death  of 
Rev.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

He  was  bom  March  27,  1880,  about  six  miles  from  Burlington,  Vermont. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  note,  fond  of  good  literature,  especially  of  Burke's 
Orations,  and  a  staunch  defender  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  whilst  that  body  was 
considering  a  measure  which  threatened  the  farmers  with  increased  taxes,  he 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  members  of  this 
body  who  seem  to  think  that  farmers  are  horses,  and  lawyers  knights  bom 
with  spurs  on  their  heels  and  commissioned  by  the  powers  above  to  ride  the 
famiers  to  death." 

The  talent,  the  literary  taste,  the  }M)wer  of  clear,  incisive  statement,  and  the 
fearless  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  which  characterized  the 
father,  were  inherited  by  the  son,  and  more  fully  develo})ed  by  careful  education, 
and  by  a  very  varied  career  in  life.  Having  been  graduated  with  honor  by 
the  University  of  Vermont,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  went  to  Maryland  to  teach 
school.  Diverted  from  the  studv  of  law  bv  certain  articles  in  the  Mercen*- 
burg  Review,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  he 
joined  the  Reformed  Church,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  eiijoyed  the  tuition  of  Drs.  Nevin  and  Schaff, 
and  in  1854  was  licensed  to  preach  the  GosjHil  by  Maryland  Claasis.  For  a 
time  he  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Bethel,  Vermont.  Returning, 
after  a  few  years,  to  the  church  of  his  first  love,  he  preached  for  a  time  at 
Emniitsburg,  Maryland,  where  he  had  formerly  been  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Hon.  Joshua  Motter,  among  whose  daughters  he  found  his  noble 
and  ambitious  helpmate  through  life.  In  1859  he  accepted  a  call  to  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  where  he  became  pa.^tor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Heidelberg  College.  In  18G2  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  as 
pastor  of  Grace  Church,  and  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  84,  he  waa  called  to  Mer- 
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cer?burg,  to  succeed  Dr.  Schafl*  in  the  department  of  Church  History  and 
Exegesis. 

It  was  at  Mercersburg  that  the  writer  first  learned  to  know  him.  He  as- 
tonished the  students  in  various  ways.  While  suffering  from  hay-fever  he 
frequently  occupied  himself  in  tracing  mathematical  curves  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, or  in  talking  of  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  verb.  Full  of  eccentricities, 
he  never  tried  to  hide  liis  faults  or  his  sufferings,  and  yet  his  lectures  were  a 
well-spring  of  inspiration  for  his  auditors.  They  abounded  not  only  in  all 
kin(l«  of  learning,  but  also  in  seed-thoughts  that  aflenvards  sprouted  and  grew 
into  sennons.  Daily  the  students  came  away  from  him  with  new  impulses  to 
study  and  investigation.  His  influence  widened  their  reading,  deepened  their 
thinking,  increased  their  zeal  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  and  stimulated  their 
desire  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  cnicified.  Subsequent  study  abroad  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Tubingen, 
while  they  could  boast  of  more  thorough  specialists,  did  not  jwssess  his  supe- 
rior as  a  lecturer  and  inspirer  of  young  men. 

When  the  Theological  Seminary  was  removed  to  Lancaster — a  measure  to 
which  he  was  opposed  —  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  seminary  and  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  the  college  at  a  lower  salary.  As  President  of  this  strug- 
gling institution,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  in  different  departments,  and,  in  fact, 
to  review  his  whole  college  course.  This  widened  his  scholarship,  and  gave 
him  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  young  men  whom  he  trained.  No  head 
of  a  large  institution  can  hope  to  exert  such  a  moulding  influence  upon  the 
students  intrusted  to  his  care.  For  the  most  part  Dr.  Higbee  was  idolized  by 
his  students ;  his  kindness  and  frankness  won  their  hearts ;  they  listened  with 
rapture  to  his  discourses;  he  was  the  oracle  whose  utterances  were  never  ques- 
tioned. In  their  eyes  he  was  a  linguist,  a  mathematician,  a  scientist,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  theologian,  a  historian,  an  orator,  and  a  poet  —  all  combined  in 
one.  Had  his  magnificent  powers  been  concentrated  ujwn  a  single  specialty, 
he  might  have  rendered  therein  services  that  would  have  been  acknowledged 
in  every  clime  and  tongue.  Great  honor  is  accorded  to  the  man  who  concen- 
trates*  his  time  and  talent  to  the  work  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  in  some  special  direction,  but  greater  honor  is  due  to  the  man  who 
devotes  equally  brilliant  talents  to  the  training  and  development  of  immortal 
minds.  Schleiermacher  says,  in  his  address  on  Frederic  the  Great,  that  men 
are  great  in  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that  they  exert  a  moulding  influ- 
ence u|)on  their  fellow-men.  In  this  rcsi)ect  Dr.  Iligbee  was  greater  at  Mer- 
cersburg than  Arnold  was  at  Rugby. 

It  was  during  bis  residence  at  Mercersburg  that  Dr.  Higl)ee  became  one  of 
a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  book  of  "Hynms  for  the  Refonned  Church." 
The  book  in  its  present  form  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  had  he  not 
first  made  such  a  thorough  study  of  the  pericoi)es,  and  of  the  theory  and 
construction  of  the  church  year  \x\ion  which  the  collection  was  to  l)e  based. 
It  contains  several  hymns  of  his  own  composition.    By  thus  furnishing  the 
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materials  for  the  devotions  of  his  fellow-Christians,  he  is  exerting  an  influence 
that  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  successful  compiler  of  text-books. 

The  character  of  man  is  developed  and  perfected  through  trials,  conflicts, 
and  disappointments.  The  college  that  had  been  founded  on  faith,  rather 
than  on  cash,  ultimately  went  down,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Higbee's  herculean  efibrts. 
There  were  periods  in  his  life  when  he  ate  his  bread  in  tears,  and  when  there 
was  no  meat  in  the  hou^e.  But  he  never  lost  his  trust  in  Providence.  In 
one  of  the  darkest  hours  he  said :  "  Something  is  coming ;  I  feel  it ;  Grod  will 
not  forsake  us."  Something  did  come.  Governor  Hoyt  selected  him  to  l)e 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  ways  that  were  mar\'elous 
and  altx)gether  unforeseen,  Providence  had  prepared  him  for  a  new  and  wider 
field  of  usefulness. 

When  he  entered  \\\}o\\  his  duties  as  State  Superintendent,  one  of  his  friends 
expressed  to  him  the  fear  that  a  man  "troubled  with  ideas"  might  not  suc- 
ceed in  mastering  the  details  of  a  great  school  system,  and  thus  be  too  prone 
to  inaugurate  changes.  Leaving  details  to  his  subordinates,  he  studied  the 
salient  features  of  the  system  until  he  became  exceedingly  conservative  in  all 
the  changes  he  recommended.  At  Meroersburg  he  sometimes  condemned  the 
public-school  system  in  the  severest  terms ;  but  as  he  grew  more  familiar  with 
its  workings  and  results,  he  discovered  that  its  merits  were  greater  than  its 
defects,  and  at  last  no  one  was  a  more  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  public  instruction,  although  he  never  ceased  to  cull  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  directors  to  their  shortcomings  and  failures.  By  his  eloipient 
addresses  at  teachers'  institutes  all  over  the  State,  and  by  his  incessant  labors, 
in  season  and  out  of  ^ieason,  he  brought  about  the  building  of  better  school- 
houses,  the  planting  of  many  thousands  of  shade  trees,  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  term,  and  an  increase  of  the  school  appropriation  from  the  general 
treasurv  of  the  conmionwealth  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion  to  have  this  amount  increased  to  three  millions,  and  if  he  had  lived,  he 
would  in  no  long  time  have  achieved  this  result. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  put  into  book  form  his  ideas  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  pupil  and  teacher.  For  him  the  aim  of  tnie  education  was  to 
inueme  the  mind  and  to  iin>telf  the  wilL  On  the  last  day  on  which  he  was 
conscious,  he  siK)ke  of  a  book  which  he  contemplated  writing  on  this  subject 
—  a  book  that  would  have  set  "concrete"  teaching  in  its  true  light,  and  saved 
our  younger  teachei's  from  a  multitude  of  errors.  As  editor  of  the  Penney l- 
van  1(1  School  Journal^  he  wn)te  a  good  deal.  One  obstacle  to  the  productivity 
of  his  jK»n,  however,  was  that  he  saw  on  all  sides  problems  requiring  solution, 
and  generally  felt  satisfied  if  he  had  a  solution  for  himself.  He  seldom  stopped 
to  fi>rmulate  and  mediate  such  solutions  for  the  benefit  of  others,  because  he 
was  continually  lured  to  new  fields  of  investigation. 

The  crusade  which  was  inaugurated  against  him  during  his  second  term 
ma4:le  him  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  Of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  agitation 
which  sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools^  this  is 
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neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  speak.  Through  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
larger  Philadelphia  dailies,  the  press  and  the  Governor  were  arrayed  against 
him.  For  a  time  he  was  made  to  suffer  intensely  for  the  sins  of  others.  His 
vindication  came  in  due  time.  The  storm  of  persecution  which  had  darkened 
the  air,  gradually  spent  its  force,  and  men  began  to  see  things  in  a  clearer 
light  The  commissioners  ap^winted  by  the  Legislature  voiced  the  convictions 
of  the  teachers  generally  when  they  stated  that  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  "  he  was  honest,  capable,  and  untiring  in  his  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  the  children,"  and  that  "with  motives  pure,  and  conscience 
void  of  offense,  he  performed  his  duties  in  connection  therewith."  With  the 
change  of  administration  a  gentleman  of  maturer  years  became  the  chief 
executive.  Governor  Beaver,  after  a  careful  survev  of  the  educational  in- 
terests  so  dear  to  his  heart,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  serve  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth  better  than  by  reappointing  Dr.  Higbee  for  a 
third  term  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction.  The  anxieties,  the  perse- 
cutions, the  slanders  which  he  had  endured  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  had 
snapped  his  strength  and  broken  his  health.  The  cheerfulness  of  former  days 
never  returned,  although  he  entered  \x\)fm  his  new  term  with  all  the  vigor  that 
his  resolute  soul  could  summon  for  the  work.  He  labored  at  his  mission 
while  consciousness  lasted.  His  last  working-day  was  spent  at  Mifflintown, 
where  he  lectured  with  his  usual  fire,  and  eloquently  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries.  At  high  noon  of  that  day  he  woke  as  from  a  reverie, 
exclaiming,  "Thank  the  Lord,  I  am  getting  stronger."  How  little  man  knows 
himself.  That  evening  while  waiting  for  the  train,  he  had  a  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis, from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Prof.  G.  F.  Mull,  at  Lancaster,  where  he  died  on  Friday,  December  18, 
1889,  at  1  A.M.;  although  practically  deail  fifty-six  hours  before  the  heart 
finally  ceased  to  beat — a  most  impre^ssive  example  of  the  protest  of  nature 
against  dissolution. 

His  last  act  waa  to  urge  a  lx)y  to  learn  a  trade  and  develop  the  skill  of  the 
hand.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  life  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young. 
In  all  ages  men  have  erected  monuments  to  great  soldiers.  The  children  of 
Pennsylvania  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument  in  honor  of  their 
great  teacher.  Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  honor 
those  who  train  for  life  as  umch  as  those  who  take  life  ?  Monuments  decav 
and  crumble  to  dust;  the  human  spirit  never.  Impressions  made  here  are 
like  stones  thrown  into  the  stream  of  time,  the  waves  of  which  will  still  be 
visible  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity.  The  chief  glory  of  Dr.  Higbee  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  professor,  or  a  State  Superintendent,  but  in  the  fact 
that  he  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  like  him,  sj)ent  his 
days  in  doing  good  unto  others.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  talents  which  were 
never  employed  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  willing  to  lend  his  brains 
where  others  reapM  the  gains,  prepared  to  suffer  injustice  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  had  befiriended  him,  spending  the  strength  of  his  ripest  years  in  dr}'ing 
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the  tears  of  children  and  in  adding  to  their  comforts,  able  to  appreciate  the 
best  qualities  of  the  various  nationalities  that  have  rooted  themselves  in  the 
Keystone  State,  ready  to  accept  truth  and  to  combat  error  whenever  he  found 
it,  versed  in  the  best  lore  of  the  age  yet  humble  as  a  child,  never  making  a 
display  of  his  piety  yet  never  professing  his  religious  faith  in  uncertain  ac- 
cents, growing  in  Christian  charity  through  the  persecutions  he  endured  until 
he  finally  reached  that  stage  of  sainthood  in  which  not  an  unkind  word 
dropj)ed  from  his  lips  against  those  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  pleading 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  early  church  fathers  in  behalf  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, until  paralysis  ended  his  career,  he  will  ever  stand  before  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  and  fellow-teachers  as  a  personality  unique  among  the  school  of- 
ficials of  this  land,  and  as  a  Christian  saint  whose  faith  we  will  strive  to  fol- 
low until,  with  him  and  the  whole  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed,  we  shall 
reach  one  common  consummation  of  redemption  and  bliss  in  the  glorious  res- 
urrection of  the  last  day. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  development  of  institutions  discloses  the  presence 
of  two  apparently  diverse  processes :  a  combination  and  unification  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  and  a  division  or  difterentiation  for  special  ends.  These  two 
processes  are  evident  in  the  development  of  all  the  institutions  and  enter- 
prises of  modem  civilization.  Herbert  Spencer  confidently  affirms  that  the 
second  of  these  processes,  which  he  characterizes  as  "  a  differentiation  of  stnict- 
ure  and  a  specialization  of  function,"  is  the  law  of  all  growth  and  progress. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  clearly  seen  in  the  progress  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  the  patriarchal  to  the  tribal  with  its  chief,  and  then  to  the  nation 
with  its  monarch,  and  finally  to  the  representative  or  republican  form,  which 
embodies  and  unifies  the  will  of  the  i)eople.  The  second  process  is  seen  in 
the  ditierentiation  of  representative  government  into  three  distinct  depart- 
ments— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — each  with  a  special  function,  and 
the  continued  division  and  specialization  of  function  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  same  law  is  obser\'ed  in  the  growth  of  industrial  enterprises  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  primitive  condition  of  labor,  one  man  took  the  raw  material 
and  i)erfomied  all  the  processes  required  to  reach  the  finished,  though  rude, 
product.  But  industrial  development  has  been  attended  not  only  by  combina- 
tion and  organization,  but  more  specially  by  a  division  of  labor  under  them. 
The  marvelous  industrial  progress  of  the  present  century  has  been  charac- 
terized by  division  and  specialization  of  function.  The  specialist  is  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  modem  civilization. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    MODERN   SYSTEMS   OF    EDUCATION. 

This  principle  haa  been  present,  though  less  prominently,  in  the  develoi)- 
nient  and  progress  of  our  modem  systems  of  education.  In  its  primitive  con- 
dition education  was  an  individual  or  family  affair,  but  in  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  progress  of  society  the  principle  of  combination  api>ears, 
and  the  result  was  the  school — the  one-teacher  school,  the  rei)resentative  of 
the  family,  and  modeled  after  it. 

The  next  step  in  this  development,  or  evolution  ( if  the  term  be  preferred  ), 
was  the  organization  of  schools  for  diflferent  classes  of  pupils,  as  the  college 
for  more  advanced  pupils;  the  academy  as  a  preparatory  or  fitting -school, 
and  numerous  local  elementary  schools,  with  one  teacher,  all  private  and  in- 
dependent. At  last  came  in  the  principle  of  integration  and  unification,  and 
—20 
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the  State  assumed  the  function  of  public  education,  and  the  State  school  sys- 
tem was  the  gmnd  and  beneficent  result. 

In  the  development  and  j^erfection  of  the  State  school  system  the  principle 
of  differentiation  and  si)ecialization  has  been  more  or  less  active.  It  was  first 
manifested  in  the  organization  of  the  diflerent  communities  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  more  strikingly  in  the  constitution  of  education  as  a  separate  and 
si^ecial  department  of  State  government,  under  officers  chosen  for  this  special 
purj)08e.  The  next  .stop  waf?  the  creation  of  S})ecial  agencies  for  special  Amo- 
tions, as  normal  schools  and  institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  examiners 
for  the  licensure  of  persons  found  qualified  to  teach,  etc. 

In  this  progressive  development  of  the  State  school  system  there  has  been  a 
constant  recognition  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  The  school  systems  of  cities 
are  not  municipal  organizations,  deriving  their  authority  from  the  municipal- 
ity, but  parts  of  the  State  system.  Ever\'  school  officer,  whether  in  city  or 
countr}- ,  is  an  agent  of  the  State,  and  all  of  his  official  authority  is  derived 
from  the  State  —  a  fact  too  little  understood.  While  the  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  thus  maintained,  there  has  been  an  increasing  division  of  func- 
tions and  a  multiplication  of  agencies  for  special  ends.  Whatever  progress 
has  been  made  in  school  administration  has  been  along  these  lines. 

OR(iANIZATK)X   OF   CITY   SC^IIOOL   SYHTEM8. 

We  are  now  prej)ared  to  consider  intelligently  the  organization  of  school 
systems  in  our  cities.  At  the  first  the  administration  of  public  schools  in 
cities  was  intrusted  to  boards  of  education,  and,  under  the  authority  and 
limitations  of  State  law,  tliese  boards  were  gradually  invested  with  all  needed 
functions,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  These  functions  included  the 
levying  of  taxes  for  school  purposes,  the  building  and  furnishing  of  school- 
houses,  the  purchiuse  of  suppliers,  the  emj)loyment  of  teachers,  the  arranging 
of  courses  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  classification  and  promo- 
tion of  pupils,  and  the  authoritative  suj)ervision  of  all  instruction  and  disci- 
pline—  duties  reciuiring,  for  their  proj)er  discharge,  a  practical,  not  to  say 
scientific,  knowledge  of  the  ends  of  education,  and  also  of  the  means  by  which 
these  ends  can  best  be  reached. 

How  far  has  school  administration  in  our  cities  departed  from  this  primitive 
organization  —  an  organization  in  which,  as  Supt.  Maxwell  strongly  puts  it, 
"the  board  of  education  serves  several  i)uri)oses  and  performs  none  of  them 
weir'?  In  Dr.  Hinsdale's  very  able  paj)er  read  before  this  Council  in  1888 
(and  assigned  for  further  discussion  at  this  meeting),  it  is  said  that  "School 
administration  in  cities  is  still  organized  essentially  as  it  was  when  the  cities 
were  villages."  So  far  as  legal  organization  is  concerned  this  statement  is 
true,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  this  primitive  organization  has  been  con- 
tinued notwithstanding  its  known  failure  to  give  cities,  and  especially  large 
cities,  an  efiective  school  administration.     It  is  confidently  asserted  that  there 
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is  not  a  progressive  and  advanced  system  of  city  schools  in  the  countr}'-  which 
has  been  immediately  administered  by  a  board  of  education  * 

This  failure  of  the  primitive  organization  is  attested  by  the  aetual  admin- 
istration of  public  schools  in  cities.  Boards  of  education  have  increasingly 
realized  that  they  are  not  competent  to  perform  wisely  all  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  law,  and  especially  that  they  are  not  competent  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  those  executive  functions  which  are  connected  with 
school  instniction  and  discipline,  including  the  selection  and  assignment  of 
teachers,  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the 
promotion  and  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  great  majority  of  school  boards  have  not  a  very 
lively  appreciation  of  their  incompetency  in  these  directions ;  but  the  encour- 
aging fact  is,  that  an  increasing  number  of  boards  are  committing  these 
supervisory  and  executive  duties  to  superintendents  and  principals,  and  this 
delegation  of  administrative  duties  is  now  authorized  in  several  States,  and 
in  at  least  one  instance  is  required  by  State  law.  The  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  schools  now  exists  in  nearly  all  of  our  cities,  and  the  8ui)erintendent 
has  generally  the  oversight,  if  not  direction,  of  school  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. In  many  cities  his  advice  at  least  is  sought  with  reference  to  proposed 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  or  text-books,  the  grading  of  pupils,  the  selection 
and  assignment  of  teachers,  etc. ;  and,  in  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  cities, 
the  superintendent  really  determines  all  of  these  matters.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  usually  done  under  the  cover  of  a  committee  —  a  convenient  hiding-place 
from  criticism,  and  an  easy  escape  from  responsibility.  But  the  promising 
fact  is,  that  a  few  superintendents  are  such  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  and  the 
schools  under  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  exi)erience  and  skill.  The 
success  of  such  real  superv^ision  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  familiar  wdth 
school  progress.  The  most  notable  examples  of  marked  progress  in  city  schools 
have  been  due  to  the  wise  commitment  of  their  management  to  a  superintend- 
ent selected  because  of  his  known  ability,  not  merely  "to  run  schools,"  but  to 
devise,  organize,  direct,  and  make  successful  a  rational  system  of  instruction. 
The  naming  of  half  a  dozen  cities  would  not  only  make  clear  our  meaning, 
but  it  would  establish  the  tnith  of  our  position. 

The  reason  for  this  fact  is  plain.  Education  as  an  art  is  based  primarily 
on  the  educable  nature  of  the  child,  and  hence  the  determining  and  direction 
of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  require  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  ends,  means,  and  conditions  of  child-training.  The  time  is 
clearly  past  when  men  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  science  or  art 
of  education  can  be  wisely  intrusted  with  the  difficult  duties  involved  in  the 


*  There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  that  questionn  the  Intelligence  or  character  of  the  nieraben  of 
school  boards  in  cities.  If  the  membern  of  thitt  Council  were  organised  iw  a  board  of  education,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  administer  efficiently  a  syKtem  of  city  schools.  They  would  be  oblige<l  to  commit 
execQtlTe  and  superrlsory  duties  to  a  superintendent,  and,  if  as  wise  as  they  are  believed  to  be,  they 
would  also  commit  corresponding  executive  powers. 
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development  aiid  direction  of  a  system  of  schook ;  and  this  fact  is  more  and 
more  clearly  recognized  by  the  public,  and  especially  by  school  patrons. 
While  the  progress  made  in  these  directions  may  be  small,  the  encouraging 
fact  is  that  few  steps  backward  have  been  taken. 

SUPERVIHORY    DUTIES   WITHOUT   AUTHORITY. 

It  is  true  that  the  internal  history  of  school  progress  shows  that,  so  far, 
boards  of  education  have  been  more  walling  and  ready  to  impose  executive 
duties  on  superintendents  than  to  delegate  to  them  corresponding  authority ; 
and  this  remark  brings  us  directly  to  the  special  weakness  of  school  supen'i- 
sion  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  American  cities. 

While  the  suj)erintendent  is  nominally  intrusted  with  the  running  of  the 
schools,  he  is  required  to  do  this  "  under  the  direction  of  the  board,"  or  what 
is  more  common  in  practice,  under  the  direction,  often  the  instruction,  of  its 
several  committees.  Instead  of  determining  as  an  expert  what  is  best  to  be 
done  in  his  department,  and  then  doing  it  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possi- 
ble, he  is  required  to  submit  his  plans  to  those  who  may  have  neither  the 
training  nor  the  experience  requisite  to  judge  of  their  value;  and  this  neces- 
sitates the  neglect  of  administrative  duties  to  inform  and  manage  committees. 
As  the  list  of  non-approved  recommendations  increases,  the  professional  zeal 
of  the  superintendent  diminishes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  really 
capable  suix?rintendents  settle  down  to  the  running  of  the  school  machine 
as  it  is. 

The  actual  situation  in  many  cities  is  so  admirably  sketched  by  Superin- 
tendent W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
National  Department  of  Superintendents,  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
in  February  hist,  that  we  quote  his  words,  as  follows : 

"All  objector  may  reply, '  Does  not  the  board  of  education  employ  school  officers  — 
a  superintendent,  a  clerk,  principals  of  schools,  and  the  like  —  to  whom  it  commits, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  duties  with  which  it  is  legally  charged?*  Quite  true; 
but  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  that  performance  without  responsibility  is  not 
equal  to  performance  with  responsibility.  The  functions  of  these  school  officers  are 
at  best  but  advisory.  Their  best  efforts  may  be  nullified  by  those  who  hold  the  reins 
of  authority.  Under  such  a  system  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  superintendents  may 
well  grow  weary  of  well-doing,  and,  instead  of  leading  the  vanguard  of  progress, 
content  himself  with  trying  to  avert  the  dangers  that  continually  threaten  our  public 
schools.  Under  such  a  system  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  educators  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  degenerates  into  a  not  ignoble  specimen  of  arrested  development." 

It  certainlv  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  hundreds  of  cities  in 
the  country  a  somewhat  imposing  exhibit  of  these  "specimens." 

TJIE   NEEDED   REFORM    IX   SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  the  exi)erienoe  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  now  affords  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  wise  application  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
vital  law  of  jirogress  to  school  administration ;  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
for  the  differentiation  of  the  department  of  school  supervision  and  its  organiza- 
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tion  with  well-define<l  functions  and  powers.  Here  is  the  opportunity  and  the 
promise  of  a  much-needed  reform  in  school  organization.  The  more-important 
duties  which  have  been  increasingly  committed  to  superintendents,  directly  or 
indirectly,  are  the  direction  and  improvement  of  school  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline; and,  to  this  end,  the  training  and  stimulating  of  principals  and 
teachers,  the  arranging  and  perfection  of  courses  of  study,  the  selection  of 
text-books  and  teaching  appliances,  the  promotion  and  classification  of  pupils, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  selection  and  assignment  of  teachers.  As  already 
sho^Ti,  there  are  scores  of  city  superintendents  who,  with  the  help  and  counsel 
of  their  assistants,  are  now  performing  more  or  less  fully  these  duties.  What 
is  now  needed  is  the  adding  of  respoTvnbility  to  duty,  the  s})ecialization  and 
authorization  of  these  super\'isory  functions  by  law. 

The  details  of  such  legislation  cannot  be  wisely  settled  in  this  pai)er,  since 
the  same  details  in  all  cities  are  not  possible,  even  if  desirable.  Successfiil 
methods  of  school  administration  have  not  only  a  vital  principle,  but  usually 
a  historic  root.  The  essential  condition  of  progress  is  the  successful  grafting 
of  the  former  upon  the  latter.  The  vital  principle  in  this  much-needed 
reform  in  school  administration,  for  which  your  committee  pleads,  is  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  be  clothed  tnth  initiatory  power  in  each  of  the  above- 
named  executive  functions.  He  nmst  not  only  be  permitted  to  make  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations,  but  the  resjKjnsibility  of  school  progress  must  be 
laid  scjuarely  ujwn  him.  It  must  be  made  his  recognized  duty  to  train  teach- 
ers and  inspire  them  with  high  ideals ;  to  revise  the  course  of  study  when  new 
light  shows  that  improvement  is  possible ;  to  see  that  puj)ils  and  teachers  are 
.supplied  with  needed  appliances  for  the  best  ix)ssible  work;  to  devise  rational 
and  helj)ful  methods  of  promoting  pupils,  thus  protecting  teachers  and  pupils 
from  the  narrowing,  grooving,  and  otherwise  vicious  influence  of  the  "stated 
examination  grind  " ;  and  especially,  as  essential  to  the  highest  success,  to  see 
that  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  best  available  teachers. 

Whether  or  not  his  work  as  an  expert  in  these  executive  directions  is  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  is  not  so  important  as  the 
one  essential  condition  of  progress,  to  wit,  that  the  taking  of  the  initiative  be 
his  right  and  duty.  He  should  no  longer  be  reijuired  or  jx^rmitted  to  hide 
behind  school  committees.  His  work  as  su}x»rintendent  should  bear  the  light, 
and  he  should  be  responsible  for  it.  Responsibility  and  duty  should  be  fully 
crmjoined  in  the  super\'isory  office. 

SF.VKRAL    PLANS   FOR    APr<)INTIN(;   TEACJIERK. 

Take  a.^  an  illustration  the  several  plans  by  which  the  sujxirin  ten  dent  may 
become  primarily  responsible  for  the  selection  and  assignment  of  teachers  — 
the  most  important  duty  connected  with  school  administration : 

1.  The  superintendent  may  be  retjuired  to  select  and  name  to  a  standing 
committee  of  the  board  the  person  whom  he  believes  to  be  best  qualified  to 
fill  a  given  ])06ition.  If  the  committee  approves  of  the  seleeticm,  it  recom- 
mends to  the  board  the  employment  of  the  appointee  at  a  specified  s^aVaxx ,  \i 
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the  board  approves,  the  person  selected  by  the  superintendent  is  employed. 
If  the  superintendent's  selection  is  not  approved  by  the  committee  or  board, 
he  simply  tries  again.  The  essential  feature  in  this  plan  is  that  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  is  primarily  vested  in  the  superintendent.  In  such  selection  he 
should  assume  no  doubtful  power;  he  should  simply  discharge  a  well-defined 
duty. 

2.  The  superintendent  may  select  teachers  for  specified  positions  and  submit 
their  names  directly  to  the  board  for  its  approval.  The  board  may  act  on  the 
sui)erintendent's  nominations  at  the  time,  or  by  rule  it  may  refer  the  same  to 
a  standing  committee  to  consider,  fix  salaries,  and  report  back  to  the  board  at 
a  subsecjuent  meeting.  This  second  plan  makes  the  nominations  of  the  su- 
perintendent public  before  their  approval  by  the  board,  and  this  assures  great 
care  on  his  part.  The  reference  of  his  nominations  to  a  committee  is  prefer- 
able to  immediate  action  by  the  board.  It  i)ermits  all  objections  to  the  super- 
intendent's selection,  if  any,  to  be  considered  privately,  and  it  also  gives  time 
for  inquiry,  if  any  be  desired.* 

8.  A  more  radical  plan  is  the  vesting  of  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
teachers  wholly  in  the  superintendent,  the  same  not  being  subject  to  the  for- 
mal approval  of  the  board.  This  is  the  plan  embodied  in  the  late  Ohio  bill 
for  the  better  government  of  the  city  of  Cleveland — a  bill  approved  by  hun- 
dreds of  its  best  citizens.  But  even  under  this  plan  the  board  fixes  and  pays 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  this  virtually  gives  the  board  a  veto  power. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one  of  these  plans,  the  third  possibly  excepted, 
give**  the  su})crintendent  the  power  to  employ  teachers.  He  enters  into  no 
contrac^t,  and  he  neither  fixes  nor  pays  salarie?*.  His  functions  are  initiative, 
not  final  and  binding. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  better  initiative  function  for  the  sui)erintend- 
eut  is  the  examining  and  licensing  of  all  j^ersons  who  may  be  appoint^ 
teachers.  It  is  claimed  that  this  gives  the  superintendent  all  necessary  con- 
trol of  appointments.  This  may  be  true  in  rural  districts,  where  the  schools 
are  all  of  the  same  grade,  but  it  is  not  true  in  cities,  where  the  essential  con- 
dition of  a  wise  appointment  is  the  teacher's  fitness  for  the  position  to  be 
filled.  The  necessary  initiative  act  must  include  both  selection  and  assign- 
ment, and  this  cannot  be  determined  bv  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  most 
successful  superintendents  in  the  country  have  not  only  corresponded  widely, 
but  have  vi.sited  schools  and  even  distant  cities  to  find  teachers  qualified  for 
sjxjcial  positions.  The  skillful  work  done  by  a  few  distant  teachers,  thus 
selected,  has  often  changed  for  the  better  the  instruction  of  an  entire  city. 

THE   SUPKRINTKNDKNT    AiS    AX    EXAMINER. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  examination  and  licensure  of  teachers  is  not 
enumerated  in  this  j)a})er  among  the  s}>ecial  functions  of  a  school  sui)erin- 

♦  This  i»  e.Hsenllally  the  Cincinnati  plan.  The  superintendent's  appointment*  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board,  and.  by  a  standing  rule,  all  appointments  are  referred  to  the  committee  ou  teach- 
ers and  salaries,  and  re|)orted  back  at  the  next  meeting.  The  superintendent  or  the  board  may  remove 
R  teacher  for  cause. 
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tendeut.  It  may  be  wisely  questioned  whether  this  duty  should  be  vested 
exclusively  in  the  superintendent  or  any  one  person ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  large  cities.  There  are  few  city  superintendents  in  the  country  com- 
petent to  examine  applicants  efficiently  in  all  the  branches  of  a  school  course. 
In  every  large  city  there  are,  or  should  be,  a  score  or  more  of  specialists  whom 
no  general  scholar,  with  discretion,  would  care  to  examine. 

Besides,  the  licensing  of  teachers  is  one  of  those  special  functions  of  school 
administration  which  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Education.  The  qualification  of  all  applicants  for  the  teacher's 
high  office  should  be  determined  by  a  board  of  experts,  at  least  three  in 
number,  and  acting  directly  as  agents  of  the  State.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  may  very  properly  be  made  a  member  of  this  board,  with  the  si)ecial 
duty  of  determining  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  of  applicants.  His 
advice  would  be  valuable  in  the  renewal  of  certificates  or  licenses,  and  es- 
pecially in  determining  when  an  applicant  is  entitled  to  legal  recognition  as  a 
professional  teacher — a  position  in  which  the  examiner  no  longer  vexes  or 
annoys.  As  an  examiner,  the  superintendent  should  act  as  an  agent  of  the 
State — not  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  no  city  employing  two  hundred 
or  more  teachers  should  the  superintendent  waste  his  time  in  the  drudgery 
of  reading  and  grading  examination  pai)ers  in  purely  scholastic  branches. 
His  best  thought  and  effort  are  imperatively  demanded  for  more  important 
duties. 

In  this  report  your  committee  has  not  attempted  to  present  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  duties  of  school  superintendents  in  cities,  or  to  enumerate 
the  qualifications  believed  to  be  required  for  reasonable  success.  It  has  rather 
been  our  purpose  to  reach  the  vital  principle  and  then  sketch  the  more  essen- 
tial features  of  the  needed  reform  in  the  organization  of  school  supervision 
in  cities.  This  purpose  would  have  justified  a  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  superintendent  should  be  appointed,  and  also  his  tenure  of  office ; 
but  the  present  length  of  this  report  forbids  even  a  general  survey  of  these 
questions.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  superintendent  should  be  made  an 
authorized  and  recognized  school  officer,  and  he  should  be  chosen  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  high  duties  of  the  position ;  and  his  tenure  of 
office  should  be  made  sufficiently  secure  to  enable  him  to  serve  the  schools 
and  the  public  in  accordance  with  his  best  judgment  and  power — and,  to  these 
ends,  his  appointment  and  continuance  in  office  should,  in  some  practical  way, 
be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  ward  politician  whose  self-assumed  func- 
tion is  to  attend  to  other  people's  business  in  public  affairs. 

Respectfully  submitted.  E.  E.  White,  Chainnan, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
J.  C.  Dougherty, 

Committee. 
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DISCUSSION. 


[Reported  by  Oeoboe  P.  BnowN.J 

Mr.  Gove,  a  member  of  the  committee,  said:  The  rei^rt  puts  the  siii)erin- 
teuclent  in  the  position  of  a  dictator.  He  is  to  l)e  absohite  as  to  the  initiative 
in  the  i)edagogical  part  of  the  duties.  I  concede  that  often  he  is  best  able  to 
assume  that  initiative,  but  not  always. 

With  a  reasonable  inference  from  the  paper,  that  boards  of  education  as  a 
class  are  incomi)etent  to  i>erform  these  duties,  I  beg  to  disagree.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  cities  of  from  25,000  to  100,000  j)eople  should  be  the  object- 
ive in  these  discussions,  rather  than  tlie  fifteen  great  cities  of  the  countr}-.  To 
my  mind  the  salient  error  of  the  report  lies  in  this :  That  the  writer  assumes 
two  distinct,  separate,  and  somewhat  indei)endent  })owers  in  the  administration 
of  city  schools — the  board  and  the  suj)erintendent.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
well-managed  cities,  the  board  and  superintendent  arc  inseparable  —  it  must 
be  so.  The  power  and  its  executive  can  well  be  distinct,  when  each  has  lieen 
placed  in  j)osition  by  different  methods  or  at  different  times ;  but  where  one  is 
the  creature  and  the  other  the  creator,  combined  results  must  be  produced  by 
a  single  force.  The  element  of  exjx?diency  seems  to  have  little  place  in  the 
paper;  the  superintendent  is  presumed  to  be  able  competently  to  ftilfill  certain 
duties  (an  assumption  not  true  as  I  believe ),  and  exi>ected  to  perform  those 
duties  whether  with  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  board. 

It  is  harmful  to  consider  board  and  su})erintendent  as  any  but  a  unit  of 
effort  out.side  of  the  board  meeting.  No  single  performance  connected  with 
the  schools,  whether  })edagogical,  financial,  commercial,  or  constnictive,  can 
be  undertaken  where  the  opinion,  advice  and  C(>6i)eration  of  suj^erintendent 
and  board  are  unnecessarv;  whether  it  be  a  sanitarv  measure  in  construction, 
an  insurance  problem  for  the  buildings,  the  j)urchase  or  sale  of  real  estate,  or 
the  engagement  of  teachers — in  all  mea*«ui*es  the  counsel  of  all  should  assist 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Because  the  measure  under  discussion  is  l)ut  little 
undei-stood  by  superintendent  or  a  board  member,  is  no  reason  for  their  failure 
to  participate. 

Probably  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  tlie  present,  remembering 
my  limitation  as  to  size  of  cities,  is  (piite  as  generally  comi)etent  in  all  school 
duties  as  is  the  superintendent  of  the  present.  1  make  the  statement  with 
thoughtful  care.  The  suj>erintendent  excels  in  si>ecial  knowledge,  a  board 
member  excels  in  special  knowledge ;  both  ai*e  needed  in  the  solution  of  each 
problem. 

The  pai>er  proi)(>ses  State  establishment  for  city  schools.  8o  far  as  practi- 
cable this  condition  alrcadv  obtains  in  most  new-  States.  But  manv  relations, 
such  as  the  control  of  health  measures,  police  regulations,  etc.,  can  be  i)rop- 
erlv  committed  onlv  to  tlie  municipalitv  to  which  boards  of  education  and 
their  apprdntees  nuist  be  subservient.     I  know  of  no  outcome,  the  character 
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of  which  we  all  agree  in  seeking,  that  I  can  exjiect  from  a  more  independent 
|)osition  of  the  city  3ui)erintendent  that  cannot  more  certainly  be  obtained  by 
a  unified  body  of  board  and  superintendent  without  further  State  interference. 

Our  communities  are  near  to  the  schools ;  they  intend  to  remain  there ;  they 
ought  to  do  so.  Each  year  they  are  able  to  modify  the  administration,  and  in 
a  series  of  years  can  radically  change  it.  The  changes  are  not  always  help- 
ful, but  the  people  are  their  own  managers.  Interference  by  State  will  arouse 
local  antagonism. 

I  object  to  the  expression  "  hiding  behind  committees,"  as  being  offensive 
and  misleading.  It  is  a  comment  upon  the  profession,  as  I  believe,  unde- 
s*er^'ed.  The  reference  of  a  contemplated  measure  to  a  committee  is,  without 
exception,  proper,  and  ought  to  be  obligatory.  The  decision  of  that  commit- 
tee, when  approved  by  the  board,  should  be  announced  a:^  the  action  of  the 
corporation,  and  not  as  that  of  an  individual.  Ever}'  measure  is  proposed  by 
some  one  man,  either  the  superintendent  or  board  mend)er.  Once  announced, 
it  ceases  to  belong  to  the  introducer,  and  becomes  the  action  of  a  united 
whole.  Im|)ersonality  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  key  to  suceess  in 
America.     Great  enterprises,  like  newspapers,  are  impersonal  when  great. 

A  school  system  is  the  greatest  enteq)rise  of  the  present,  and  is  to  be  j)er- 
manently  prosperous  and  efficient  to  that  degree  to  which  men  remain  hidden, 
and  measures,  actions,  and  results  are  moved  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Whitk:  I  am  sorr\'  that  Mr.  Gove  was  not  able  to  reach  St.  Paul  in 
time  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  conmiittee  called  for  last  evening.  I  am 
C4)nfident  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  reiK)rt  in  conmiittee  wouhl  have  given 
him  a  better  understanding  of  its  recommendations.  There  is  not  a  statement 
in  the  reix>rt  that  even  suggests  that  the  sui>erintendent  should  usurp  or  as- 
sume powers  or  duties;  that  he  should  in  any  sense  be  a  dictator.  On  the 
contrary,  the  re|X)rt  clearly  recommends  that  the  iM)wei's  to  be  exercised  by 
the  superintendent  should  be  expressly  delegated  to  him;  that  he  sliould  not 
l)e  left  to  assume  j>ower,  as  is  now  so  fre(|uently  the  ca<«e,  but  that  he  should  be 
legally  vested  with  all  needed  executive  and  sujK^rvisory  authority.  The  re- 
l>ort  does  not  even  contain  a  hint  that  the  superintendent  should  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  education.  The  writer  of  the  rejM)rt  is  not  resi)onsi- 
ble  for  what  anyone  may  jmt  into  it,  and  he  ho})es  that  its  several  recommen- 
dations may  be  taken  uj)  in  their  order  and  fully  considered. 

Mk.  Hinhdale  said  that  the  status  of  the  city  sui)erintendent  should  be 
defined  bv  the  school  law  of  the  State.  The  time  has  arrived  when  cities  of 
over  2()U,0iK)  population  shouM  conduct  their  school  afiairs  in  a  way  difieix^nt 
fn)m  what  they  did  when  they  were  villagers.  The  State  Legislature  should 
give  the  city  superintendent  a  status  in  the  State  system  of  schools.  He  held 
that  city  school  ati'airs  neecled  at  least  three  departments  for  their  proper  ad- 
ministration, viz.: 

1.  A  Department  of  Finance  and  Acc/junts. 
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2.  Of  Construction,  Repairs,  and  Supplies. 

3.  Of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gove,  he  said  that  it  was  yet  an  undeter- 
mined matter  what  are  the  superintendent's  powers  and  duties.  These  vary 
in  different  places  from  those  of  a  building  and  supply  agent  to  the  functions 
of  an  expert  in  school  management  and  instruction.  The  question  that  he 
wished  to  leave  with  the  Council  to  consider  was:  Has  not  the  time  come  for 
State  legislation  to  give  the  city  sui)erintendent  a  status? 

ISIr.  Harris  said  that  the  lower  the  stage  of  development  of  any  organ- 
ization, the  greater  the  range  of  duties  the  organization  attempts  to  perform 
as  a  whole.  The  pai)er  has  laid  down  the  method  or  process  by  which  insti- 
tutions develop,  which  is  stated  by  Spencer  to  be  that  of  differentiation  of 
structure  and  specialization  of  function.  Our  school  administration  is  not 
perfect,  but  arbitrarj'  authority  of  the  superintendent  is  not  the  best  method 
to  improve  it.  The  politician  is  generally  held  in  low  estimation,  but  he 
thought  that  our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  making  good  educational 
politicians.  In  this  country'  we  build  from  below.  The  problem  is  how  to 
develop  from  the  low  and  crude  conceptions  a  high  ideal  of  government. 
How  shall  we  mediate  between  individuals  and  the  social  whole  ?  A  school 
board  elected  by  the  people  directly,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  common 
council,  is  one  method  of  mediation.  The  board  that  is  nearest  to  the  people 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  board.  However  elected,  there  must  be  one  who  will 
serve  as  the  unifying  center  of  all  the  educational  forces.  This  is  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  school  board  of  a  large  city  will  be  comjK^sed  of  three  classes  of  men ; 

1.  The  intelligent  business  man,  or  man  of  affairs. 

2.  The  educational  cranks,  who  are  well-meaning  men,  but  are  mounted 
uiK)n  some  hobby. 

3.  The  rogues  who  are  in  the  board  for  what  they  can  get  put  of  it. 

The  suj)erintendent  nmst  unify  them  and  make  them  useful.  He  must 
unite  the  reliable,  good  business  men,  the  strong  element  in  the  board,  and 
the  hobby-ridei-s,  by  making  a  careful  study  of  the  hobbies  of  one  class,  and 
inducing  the  busine.<s  element  to  concede  to  them  when  concession  wall  work 
no  serious  harm.  Otherwise  the  rogues  will  form  a  union  with  them  and  ruin 
the  schools.  The  newspaper,  t(M),  nmst  be  taken  care  of.  He  thought  that 
diffei'entiation  did  not  imply  one-man  jx)wer  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in- 
tellectual force  shall  control  by  the  convictions  it  creates.  One  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  present  helter-skelter  method  of  choosing  a  su[3erintendent  is,  that 
it  gives  the  scliool  teacher  a  chance  to  be  sujx*rintendent.  A  State  enactment 
making  city  .superintendents  State  officers  tends  to  the  choice  of  superintend- 
ents from  among  other  classes  of  citizens  than  teachers. 

Mr.  Whitk  thought  that  Mr.  Harris  put  too  large  a  generalization  into 
the  pai)er.     It  does  not  put  the  city  sujwrintendent  above  the  school  board. 
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It  demands  that  the  State  shall  make  a  legal  recognition  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent, as  it  does  now  of  the  county  superintendent. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said  that  the  time  for  specialization  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  the  extent  suggested  in  the  report,  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  must 
grow  toward  this  by  the  slow  process  of  development  now  going  on. 

Mr.  Soldan  thought  that  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  general  proposi- 
tions of  philosophy  with  the  hard  facts  of  life.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is 
to  secure  a  more  certain  tenure  of  the  office  of  superintendent.  But  there  is 
no. part  of  the  school  administration  in  which  there  is  more  friction  than  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  and  other  officers.  If  the  superintendent  makes 
these  appointments,  his  tenure  will  be  diminished.  The  recommendations  in 
the  report  would  tend  to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  main  purpose  of  the 
rejx)rt. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  reason  for  stopping 
the  demands  for  State  recognition  with  the  city  superintendent.  Why  not 
extend  it  to  the  teachers  and  lower  officials  as  well  ?  Better  trust  to  evolu- 
tion than  to  State  legislation. 

Mr.  Pickard  asked  why  the  report  limits  its  recommendation  to  giving 
the  superintendent  the  initiative  in  all  matters  of  appointment. 

Mr.  White  replied  that  it  was  so  limited  because  he  knew  the  Council  to 
be  too  conservative  to  go  further  than  this  at  this  time.  But  he  thought  the 
initiative  was  the  vital  thing. 

Miss  Martin  descril)ed  the  method  of  control  followed  in  the  schools  of 
California^  by  which  the  University  committee,  through  their  power  to  com- 
mission high  schools  as  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  University,  really 
determine  the  continuance  or  dismissal  of  teachers  fn)m  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  Sheldon  remarked  that  Boston  pursued  substantially  the  same  plan 
as  that  described  by  Miss  Martin. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  superintendent  was  fortu- 
nate in  that  he  was  free  from  the  trammels  that  would  be  imjxjsed  by  State 
legislation. 

Mr.  White,  referring  to  the  statement  that  the  public  did  not  look  with 
favor  upon  autocratic  power  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  said  that  the 
school  board's  authority  over  the  schools  was  questioned  and  resisted  by  in- 
dividual patrons  until  recently.  The  idea  of  control  by  the  board  has  been 
gradually  growing  in  favor,  until  now  it  is  universally  approved.  The  people 
want  the  best  thing  for  their  children,  and  will  choose  it  when  they  know 
what  it  is.  What  the  city  systems  need  is  a  strong,  devoted,  controlling  mind 
to  direct  the  school  instniction  and  put  unity  and  purix)se  into  the  work  of 
the  schools.  It  is  a  harsh  statement  to  say  that  the  city  sui)erintendent  hides 
behind  the  committee  of  the  board,  but  it  L<  a  true  statement.  Give  him  the 
resjwnsibility  and  the  ix)wer  of  the  initiative  in  all  matters  of  vital  imjx)r- 
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tanoc  to  the  schools,  niid  he  will  refrain  from  some  evil  practices  that  he  u?  now 
guilty  of,  but  which  the  committee  is  held  resixmsible  for.  The  puqwise  of 
the  schcK>l  is  to  Ixi  realized  only  by  putting  at  the  head  of  each  school  system 
a  strong,  comj)etent  sui)erintendent,  who  ha-*  i)ower  and  is  held  to  strict  re- 
sponsibility. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


The  general  topic  assigned  to  the  committee  was  Educational  Literature. 
In  considering  the  subject  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  the  follo\sing  divisions : 

1.  A  definition  of  "Educational  Literature,"  or  what  is  properly  compre- 
hended bv  that  term. 

2.  The  value  of  educational  literature  to  the  student  of  education,  and  to 
the  professional  teacher. 

3.  The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  educational  literature,  as  defined, 
\\\Km  the  American  systems  of  education  which  have  for  their  primary  aim 
the  training  of  good  citizens,  in  the  republic.    • 

4.  The  mislion  of  reading-circles,  as  a  means  of  disseminating  correct  prin- 
ciples of  education — and  also  as  a  means  of  creating  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  universal  culture. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  plan,  one  of  the  above  topics  was  assigned 
to  an  individual  member  of  the  committee,  and  the  results  of  the  considera- 
tion, secured  by  this  action,  have  l)een  combine<l  into  the  following  individual 
reports:  1.  William  E.  Sheldon;  2.  W.  R.  Garrett;  3.  Mrs.  I).  L.  Williams; 
4.  W.  H.  Pavne ;  o.  F.  Ix>uis  Soldan. 

mm  ' 


I. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE  TO  THE  STUDENT  OF 
EDUCATION,  AND  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER. 

BY    WILLIAM    E.    SHELDON. 

1.  Ever}'  student  of  education  and  ever}'  professional  teacher  should  jjossess 
what  Carlyle  ai)tly  characterizes  as  "a  tnie  university" — a  library  of  care- 
fullv  chosen  educational  books. 

2.  The  basis  of  such  a  librar}'  should  be  works  of  standard  value,  relating 
to  jwychology  and  i)edagogy.  It  is  principally  thn>ugh  educational  works  on 
elementar}'  mental  science,  that  the  student  and  professional  teacher  are  able 
to  become  familiar  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  mind  which  are  essential 
for  them  to  know. 

Such  books  have  a  si)ecial  value,  for  the  reason  that  professional  educational 
work  seeks  to  regulate,  strengthen,  and  facilitate  the  action  of  the  mental 
powers  of  those  to  be  taught. 

3.  A  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mind,  combined  with  native  instinct  and 
tact,  will  enable  the  professional  teacher  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
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time,  and  make  his  work  more  effective  than  it  could  possibly  be  without  this 
knowledge. 

4.  The  literature  which  gives  to  the  student  and  teacher  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  education  is  of  supreme  value,  because  by  the  aid  of  this 
knowledge  he  becomes  fully  conscious  of  the  application  of  means  to  an  end. 

A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  will  guide  and  direct  students  and 
teachers  to  right  methods  of  instniction.  It  presents  clearly  the  aims  and 
ends  of  it,  and  the  best  means  to  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends.  It  unfolds  to  view  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated,  suggests  the 
proper  subjects  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  indicates  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  undertake  the  work  of  educating. 

Joseph  Payne,  the  eminent  English  writer  on  pedagogy,  defines  "intel- 
lectual education "  as  being  the  development  and  training  of  the  learner's 
native  {wwers,  by  means  of  instniction,  which  is  carried  on  through  the  con- 
scious and  persistent  agency  of  the  professionally  trained  educator;  and  the 
results  of  such  training,  he  says,  depend  "upon  the  established  connection 
between  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  the  mind — between  the  ob- 
jective and  the  subjective." 

The  literature  of  the  most  value  in  this  department  of  preparatory  work 
for  teaching,  and  that  which  should  be  first  read  and  studied,  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  facts,  and  well-established  fundamental  principles,  relating  mainly  to 
the  concrete  rather  than  to  the  abstract.  Later  on,  the  more  abstruse  truths 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  education  may  be  profitably 
and  wiselv  read  and  studied. 

5.  The  need  of  our  time  is  for  more  scientific  and  philosophic  teachers  who 
are  thoroughly  and  broadly  trained  in  mental  science,  and  are  conversant 
with  the  literature  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  —  men  and  women  who  can 
grasp  the  wide  range  of  educational  problems  a.s  tliey  present  themselves  to- 
day, and  apply  such  intelligent  and  practical  methods  in  their  solution  as  will 
lift  the  teaching  profession  out  of  mechanical  routine,  and  abolish  superficial 
metliods. 

These  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  being  in  touch  with  the  foremost  in- 
vestigators and  abreast  of  modern  thought  in  the  science  and  philosophy  of 
education,  which  is  embodied  in  the  best  educational  literature  of  our  times. 

The  questions  why,  whence  and  whither  cannot  be  successfully  answered 
unless  the  new  and  progressive  thought  that  has  been  evolve<l  by  the  recent 
careful  study  of  the  great  problems  in  process  of  solution  is  comprehended 
and  applied  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  the  intelligent  teacher  to  test  its 
value  in  practical  work. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  either  in  philosophy  or  science,  to  take  things  for 
granted ;  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  and  critical  scholarship  that  will  en- 
able teachers  to  understand  and  apply  new  methods  of  work,  and  to  enable 
them  to  give  sound  reasons  for  their  action. 

Science  simply  infonns  us  what  a  thing  is,  and  why  it  is;  and  art  derives 
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its  rules  from  this  knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  of  its  laws  of  action.  Thus 
Bacon  said,  "Art  is  Nature  with  the  addition  of  man  " ;  ^^Ara  est  homo  additus 
natuntr 

6.  The  student  of  education,  and  the  professional  teacher,  should  include 
in  his  library  of  educational  literature,  for  reading  and  study,  not  only  works 
on  the  science,  philosophy  and  histor}'  of  education,  but  they  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  best  books  relating  to  school  economy,  including  school  su- 
per\'ision,  discipline  and  management,  manuals  of  methods,  containing  the 
results  of  long  experience  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  teachers. 

They  should  also  read  and  study  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, superintendents  of  State,  city  and  town  schools,  which  embody  the  re- 
sults of  actual  experience  made  in  every  department  of  school-work ;  and  also 
such  educational  periodicals  as  wdll  bring  to  them  the  freshest  thought  and 
the  latest  experiments  in  methods,  made  under  varied  systems  of  educational 
work,  throughout  the  world. 

7.  Books  relating,  to  moral  education  and  the  best  means  of  building  the 
individual  character  of  the  taught,  and  also  works  on  the  civic  duties  of  good 
citizenship,  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  educational  value.  The  State 
and  Nation  should  find  in  the  professional  teacher  their  most  effective  ally. 
The  training  of  the  schools  should  prepare  the  taught  for  the  performance  of 
hfe's  duties  with  intelligence  and  with  strict  integrity. 

8.  Every  teacher's  library  should  contain  the  best  works  of  reference,  en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries,  and  the  latest  and  best  school  text-books ;  also,  stand- 
ard w^orks  on  literature,  history,  biography,  and  science,  as  essential  helps  in  the 
preparation  of  a  well-equipi)ed  professional  educator  for  the  actual  work  of  the 
present  day. 

II. 

THE  VALUE   OF  ''EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE."  AND   ITS   DIRECT  AND 
INDIRECT  INFLUENCE  UPON  AMERICAN  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY    W.    B.    OABBETT. 

A  foreigner  would  be  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  forty-two 
indei)endent  State  systems  of  education  in  the  United  States.  At  first,  he 
would  suppose  them  to  be  the  creations  of  a  central  authority.  Closer  ex- 
amination would  disclose  distinctive  features,  and  would  reveal  the  marks  of 
separate  origin  and  growth,  but  would  still  show  a  strong  family  likeness. 
Looking  backward  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur}%  he  would  find 
that  the  systems  of  1800  bore  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  fifty  years  ago  the  systems  of  the  several  States  differed  widely  from 
each  other. 

He  is  led  to  inquire,  "  Whence  comes  this  assimilating  force? "  He  would 
find  the  solution  of  the  problem,  not  in  the  laws  of  chance,  nor  in  the  stat- 
utes of  a  central  power,  but  in  the  working  of  popular  educational  agencies. 
Prominent  among  these  agencies  is  our  "educational  literature."     It  is  a 
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peculiar  literature,  and  bears  strongly  marked  American  features.  To  esti- 
mate its  power,  the  observer  must  comprehend  our  political  institutions. 

Inspecting  these,  he  finds  the  same  remarkable  similarity  and  the  same 
characteristic  differences  in  the  structure  of  our  State  governments.  Here  he 
can  trace  the  influence  of  a  central  power.  Yet  the  few  constitutional  re- 
strictions are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  many  i)oint8  of  similarity.  He 
finds  that  all  our  institutions  rest  upon  this  clearly-defined  principle.  We 
have  always  had  faith  in  the  strong  common-sense  of  the  American  people, 
and  have  always  accepted  the  public  judgment  as  more  sound  and  reliable 
than  that  of  its  individual  factors,  whether  those  individuals  be  philosophers 
or  law-makers.  Just  as  the  good  people  of  North  C'arolina  rejected  the  code 
of  the  great  philosopher,  and  preferred  to  make  their  own  laws,  so  the  j)eo- 
ple  of  every  State  have  founded  their  institutions  upon  public  sentiment. 

In  gathering  and  reflecting  this  public  sentiment,  literature  has  found  in 
America  a  new  and  useful  office.  Thus,  in  our  early  history,  the  thoughts  of 
our  people  were  absorbed  in  formulating  the  principles  of  political  liberty. 
Our  literature  followed  the  trend  of  the  public  mind.  The  most  valuable  lit- 
erature of  the  j)eriod  was  political,  and  reached  a  sublimity  which  political 
literature  had  never  l)efore  attained. 

During  that  period  of  our  educational  history  which  has  been  aptly  styled 
"the  American  Renaissance,"  a  literature  was  develoj^ed which  has  since  grown 
into  immense  proi)ortions.  Springing  into  life  sj)ontaneously  in  all  portions  of 
the  United  States,  this  suggestive,  animated,  and  |)opular  current  educational 
literature  is  not  an  emanation  from  a  few  leading  minds.  It  is  an  outburst  of 
public  sentiment.  It  serves  the  office  of  a  medium  of  communication  for  the 
interchange  of  thought,  rather  than  that  of  a  text  for  instruction.  Broad  in 
its  scope,  it  deals  with  all  the  departments  and  interests  of  education,  yet  it 
rivets  attention  upon  the  common  schools  as  the  foundation  uix)n  which  edu- 
cation must  rest.  Such  a  literature  is  sometimes  under-valued,  and  is  classed 
as  crude  and  ephemeral.  It  is  in  reality  eflTective  and  useful.  It  is  valuable 
ai*  a  witness,  testifying  that  the  public  mind  is  active,  and  the  people  are 
thinking  on  the  problems  of  education.  It  is  the  best  medium  for  sifting  out 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  standard  educational  literature,  and  diffusing  it 
widely.  It  furnishes  in  miscellaneous  form,  but  forcibly  and  practically,  the 
materials  which  j)ermanent  literature  formulates  and  records. 

This  spontaneous  current  literature;  the  more  accurate  and  mature,  but 
less  i)opular  standard  literature;  the  official  literature,  embracing  reports, 
statistics,  circulars  of  information,  etc.;  the  text-book  and  children's  litera- 
ture, which  have  done  much  to  improve  methods  of  instruction  —  all  these 
branches,  constituting  the  body  of  educational  literature,  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence which  cannot  be  measured. 

United  with  the  otlier  potent  and  well-known  educational  agencies  exert- 
ing a  direct  influence  upon  educators,  and  an  indirect  influence  upon  educa- 
tion by  moulding  public  sentiment,  they  have  l)een  the  guide  and  companion 
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of  the  political  agencies  in  formulating  educational  systems,  and  have  fur- 
nisheil  the  assimilatinor  force  which  hiis  made  our  sevenil  State  systems  so 
closely  to  resemble  each  other. 

This  resemblance  has  been  effected  by  holding  them  constantly  before  the 
public  gaze  for  comparing  and  selecting  the  best  elements  of  each.  They 
have  grown  to  their  present  stage  of  progress,  like  the  coral  reefs,  by  the  ag- 
gregate dejH)sits  of  small  particles  from  many  laboi*ers. 

The  agencies  which  have  built  them  have  yet  much  work  to  j)erform  in 
perfecting  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  bringing  the  various  depart- 
ments of  education  into  sympathy  and  symmetry. 


III. 
THE  TEACHERS'  READING-CIRCLE  IN   EDUCATION. 

BY    MBS.    D.    LATHBOP    WILLIAMS. 

The  teachers*  reading-circle  can  Imj  successfully  used  as  a  means  to  two 
distinct  ends  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

First:  It  may  be  made  to  direct  a  course  of  study  for  young  teachers  who 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  normal  school.  Some  locali- 
ties are  not  provided  with  normal  schools  within  a  convenient  distance;  some 
young  teachers  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  leave  home  to  attend  sch(X>l. 
The  reading-circle  comes  to  such  i)ersons  with  a  course  of  study  carefully 
selected,  with  the  offer  of  text-books  at  the  lowest  price,  and  with  the  promise 
of  siutable  recognition  when  the  work  is  accomplished.  This  gives  to  teachers 
who  must  support  themselves  w^hile  they  study,  an  opiK)rtunity  to  do  so,  and 
encourages  all  who  are  not  too  remote  from  each  other  to  join  themselves  in 
groups,  so  as  to  gain  what  comes  from  contact  and  fellowship  in  study,  besides 
the  stimulus  which  comes  from  examinations  at  regular  intervals,  and  credit 
for  the  work  done. 

There  is  no  educational  need  so  pressing  as  that  of  better  preparation  of 
the  country  teachers.  We  have  excellent  city  schools,  but  I  fear  we  do  not 
excel  in  our  country  schools.  If  our  country  teachers  could  be  induced,  or 
compelled,  to  begin  and  continue  a  course  of  study,  a  change  would  be  mani- 
fest in  a  short  time.  As  a  rule  the  country  teachers  educate  the  country 
teacher,  and  he  begets  his  like  in  matter  and  method.  An  uplifl  of  a  genera- 
tion of  teachers  would  make  itself  felt  through  every  successive  generation. 
No  one  would  claim  that  a  a)urse  of  reading,  though  conducted  as  carefully 
as  possible,  would  be  equal  to  a  course  of  study  in  a  normal  school ;  but  it 
would  constitute  a  great  advance  over  the  pn'paration  which  the  common  dis- 
trict school  now  gives  to  its  pupils. 

Such  a  course  should  be  a  review  oi'  f*uhject'*y  not  iexf-booh,  in  a  good  Eng- 
lish course,  and  some  simple  professional  reading,  including  both  the  science 
and  the  methods  of  education. 

Such  a  course  of  study  would  necessarily  tend  to  a  brotherhood  of  teachers, 
-21 
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for  each  State  Teachers*  Association  having  it  in  charge  would  welcome  to  its 
membership  all  who  had  received  its  honors,  and  such  persons  would  be  bound 
by  peculiar  ties  to  the  body  of  teachers  which  had  conferred  these  honors. 

The  dangers  are,  first,  that  so  much  work  will  be  given  that  teachers  will 
not  have  time  to  complete  it  in  its  allotted  period ;  and  second,  that  the  work 
will  be  superficially  done.  The  means  of  avoiding  both  these  dangers  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  circles. 

Second :  The  reading-circle  can  be  made  a  means  of  growth  to  teachers  who 
have  completed  a  course  of  study  before  entering  upon  their  professional  duties. 
Few  teachers  have  that  quickening  faith  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  The  laborious  and  wearisome  discipline  and  instruction  in  a  badly- 
heated  and  a  badlv-ventilated  school-room  leave  them  too  infirm  of  will  to  com- 
pel  themselves  to  study ;  and  so  time  slii)s  away  in  valueless  conversation  or 
convenient  amusement.  But  if  a  course  of  reading  have  been  decided  upon, 
and  a  book  be  at  hand,  and  a  certain  {wrtion  must  be  read  to-day,  the  teacher 
compels  himself  to  l)egin ;  and  soon  the  mental  stimulus  makes  him  forget 
his  weariness,  duty  becomes  a  recreation,  and  recreation  a  re-creation. 

The  demands  of  our  courses  of  study  are  so  imi)erative  upon  pupils  in  school 
and  college  that  they  have  ver>'  little  time  for  general  reading,  and  there  is 
danger  that  they  may  never  read  enough  to  leani  to  love  books.  When  they 
leave  school  they  do  not  know  just  what  to  read,  and  time  and  opjwrtunity 
go  by  and  record  no  progress  either  in  mental  jwwer  or  furnishings.  The 
reading-course  can  furnish  both  direction  and  stimulus  to  such  i)ersons. 

The  course  for  the  graduated  teacher  should  consist  largely  of  the  best  lit- 
erature—  culture  books,  history  and  philosopliy,  essay  and  biography,  jx)etry 
and  fiction.  Whatever  infi)rms,  broadens,  ]Kjlishes,  and  spiritualizes  the  man, 
whatever  makes  him  a  more  harmonious,  better  ]xjised,  or  purer  man,  by  so 
much  makes  him  a  better  teacher;  for,  after  all,  our  power  is  measured  more 
by  what  we  are  than  by  what  we  know. 

Add  to  this  some  well-chosen  books  upon  the  philosophy  and  the  histor}'  of 
education,  that  he  may  be  always  ready  to  mye  a  rexison  for  his  educational 
faith  and  practice,  and  you  have  all  the  reciuisite  material  for  professional 
growth.  Teachers  who  are  growing  by  reading  will  unconsciously  inspire 
their  pupils  to  read. 

This  leads  to  a  third  use  of  the  reading-circle,  which  is  that  it  oflfers  an  oj)- 
portunity  for  the  public  discussion  of  educational  topics  so  that  persons  out- 
side the  profession  may  become  interested  in  educational  questions.  Teachers 
in  schools  remote  from  cities  and  towns,  where  there  are  few  attractions  for 
young  i)eople,  can  readily  associate  Avith  themselves  their  older  pupils  and 
their  most  intelligent  patrons,  in  reading  and  discussion.  No  man  can  do 
more  for  another,  educationally,  than  to  teach  him  to  read;  that  is,  to  develop 
in  him  a  love  of  good  reading  and  an  instinct  to  find  it. 

Once,  gi*eat  men  got  their  furnishing  from  Plutarch's  Lives,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  the  English  Bible,  and  had  no  lack.     Then  men  knew  how  to 
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read;  now  pupils  study,  study,  study,  text-book  ujwn  text-book,  and  as  the 
mental  grip  grows  weaker  books  are  made  thinner,  till,  in  too  many  by  far,, 
thought-inspiring  passages  are  as  "two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff,  which  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them."  Happy  the  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  read,  and  who  can  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  love  of  reading. 


IV. 
DEFINITION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

BT    W.    H.    PAYNE.    LL.  D. 

The  question  to  be  determined  at  the  outset,  is,  what  is  it  proper  to  include 
under  the  designation.  Educational  Literature  f  As  guides  towards  the  de- 
termination of  this  question,  the  following  are  submitted  : 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  educational  literature  is  not  to  include  all 
educational  writings;  but  that  some  principle  must  be  found  by  which  to 
determine  a  line  of  exclusion  and  inclusion. 

2.  Granting  that  such  a  principle  may  be  found,  its  use  is  still  subject  to 
human  opinion,  so  that  the  dividing-line  can  never  be  drawn  with  rigorous 
exactness.  The  question  will  always  be  an  oj)en  one,  and  consequently,  one 
on  which  men  of  equal  knowledge,  intelligence  and  honesty,  may  differ  in 
opinion. 

3.  It  may  be  assumed  that  educational  writings,  and  writings  in  general, 
are  divisible  on  cognate  principles ;  that  educational  literature  will  have  the 
same  general  marks  as  literature  proj)er. 

4.  The  principle  pro{K)Scd  by  De  (^uincey  for  determining  the  field  of 
literature  proper  is  here  a>mniended  for  the  division  of  educational  literatui-e. 
Its  statement  is  as  follows : 

1.  Liters?  Humaniores:  the  Literature  of  Power;  Literature  proper. 

2.  Lit^ne  Didacteca* :  the  Literature  of  Knowledge ;  Anti-Literature. 
Extreme  tyi)es  best  illustrate  tliis  principle.     A  cook-book,  a  city  director}', 

a  gazetteer,  or  a  railway  guide,  is  to  be  included  in  the  literature  of  knowl- 
e<lge;  while  " Thanatopsis,"  "The  Excursion,"  Emerson's  "Essays,"  and 
"  Hani  Times,"  belong  to  the  literature  of  jKJwer. 

.").  This  principle  of  division  cannot  be  applied  as  rigorously  to  educational 
literature  as  to  general  literaturc,  for  by  its  ver\'  name  and  nature  educational 
literature  is  professional,  and  therefore  implies,  to  a  nmch  greater  degree  than 
in  the  other  case,  the  idea  of  practical  utility. 

6.  In  both  cases  there  will  be  instances  of  mixed  tyi)es,  which  can  be  cla.ss- 
ified  only  with  difficulty.  In  such  instances,  and  tliey  are  numerous,  tlie 
classification  must  be  determined  by  tlie  prevailing  spirit. 

7.  If  a  definition  of  educational  literature  is  to  serve  any  valuable  purjM>se 
for  guidance,  it  is  better  to  make  this  definition  too  inirrow  than  too  wide ;  it 
is  wiser  to  include  too  little  than  too  much. 

8.  As  a  general  thing,  books  of  method  will  fall  outside  the  pale  of  edu- 
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cational  literature.  If,  however,  the  practical  treatment  Ls  relieved  by  a 
backgrouud  of  luminous  philosophy  or  illustrative  history,  so  that  the  whole 
treatment  is  inspiring  and  suggestive,  then  such  books  become  members  of 
the  Litene  Humaniores. 

9.  Educational  magazines  and  journals  will  follow  the  general  rule  indi- 
cated. If  the  treatment  in  the  main  is  empirical  or  matter-of-fact,  the  maga- 
zine or  journal  will  fall  into  the  lower  class  along  with  the  onlinary  newspaper. 

10.  Tlie  term  "Educational  Classics"  may  ser\'e  to  illustrate  I)e  Quincey's 
distinction,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  classification  of  educational  writings. 
An  educational  classic  has  this  ccmnotation : 

(1 )  It  deals  with  principles  rather  than  with  facts. 

(2)  It  is  intensely  persuasive. 

( 8 )  It  is  epoch-making  and  reproductive. 

11.  It  facilitates  classification  to  include  under  the  term  minor  classics, 
books  which  have  the  qualities  above  named  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 

12.  In  illustration  of  the  distinctions  now  made,  the  following  list  of  authors 
is  presented,  whose  writings  may  be  included  under  educational  literature 
proper : 

(1)  Major  Classics:  Xenophon  (MemorabUiu);  Plato  (Rejyubltc  and 
Lawi<);  Ai-istotle  (Ethla*  and  Politic:*) \  Quintilian  (InMitid^j*  of  Oratory)-, 
Plutarch  (Moralla);  Ascham  (SchoolmaMer) ;  I^cke  {Thoughts);  Spencer 
(Education ) ;  Kabelais  (Garganfua) ;  Montaigne  (Essays) ;  Rousseau  (Emile) ; 
Madame  Necker  (Pro(jre.'*i^ive  Edric^dion) ;  Comenius  {Orbis  Piciuny  Didaciica 
Magna,  and  Janiui);  Pestalozzi  (How  Geiirude  teaches  her  Children,  and 
Letters):  Richter  (Leraiia);  Rosenkranz  (Science  of  EducuHon)\  Fra»l)el 
(Education  of  Man) ;  ]\lann  (Lectures) ;  Page  (  Theory  and  l^actic^), 

(2)  Minor  English  Classics:  Mulcaster  ( /^o-^/V/o/m)  ;  ^i\\\\  (Education  as 
a  Science);  Hamilton  (Discussions);  'Edgeyyorth  (Practical  Educidion) ;  Taylor 
(Home  Education);  Martineau  (Household  Education);  Quick  (Essays); 
Wliewell  (University  Educatioti), 

V. 

THE    VALUE   OF    EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE   TO   TEACHER   AND 

STUDENT. 

F.    LOUIS    SOI.DAN,    8T.    LOUIH. 

I.  TiiK  Content  of  Educational  Litkhature. — Educational  litera- 
ture includes  those  writings  wliich  treat  directly  of  the  nurture,  training,  and 
teaching  of  youths,  and  of  the  conditions  involved  therein.  Our  tenn  ex- 
cludes writings  that  have  but  an  indirect  bearing  on  education,  no  matter 
how  useful  their  reading  may  be  to  the  teacher. 

II.  Classics  of  Educational  Literature. — 1.  Education  mav  be  dis- 
cussed  in  its  principles  derived  from  nature  and  thought,  or  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  these  principles  in  school  and  home ;  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
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science,  or  an  ait.  Educational  writings  may  be  records  of  what  is  known, 
or  inr»tnict  in-  wliat  to  do.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between  science  and 
art :  e<hicati()n  ju«  a  science  is  knowledge  that  is  to  be  practically  applied,  and 
it  is  an  art  only  when  practice  is  based  on  knowledge.  Science  and  art  there- 
fore intermingle  in  educational  writings,  and  the  classification  of  any  si)ecial 
work  must  be  made  according  to  its  predominant  feature.  2.  Science  may 
either  turn  to  the  world  without  and  record  its  fact^,  or  it  may  turn  within 
and  formulate  the  truths  of  reason.  There  are,  therefore,  the  following  three 
divisions  of  educational  literature : 

1.  The  literature  of  Facts,  or  Edncatiomd  Ohservatlon . 

2.  The  Literature  of  Thought,  or  Educational  Speculation, 

3.  The  Literature  of  Educational  Practice, 

ITL  Thk  Vau'k  of  EnrcATroxAL  Literaturk  to  thk  Student. — 
1.  Human  civilization  rest*?  on  the  fact  that  exi)erience  is  transmissible.  All 
pnigress  is  due  to  cumulative  exj)erience.  2.  A  countless  number  of  scholars, 
thinkers  and  teachers  have  left  records  of  their  observations,  speculation, 
and  practice,  concerning  the  education  of  the  young.  This  transmitted,  cu- 
mulative exi>erience  is  of  value  to  the  student,  Iwcause  it  su])plements  his  own 
experience,  corrects  liis  thoughts  and  guides  his  actions. 

1.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  Educational  Obiter  vat  io)i.  To  this  chu«s  belong, 
in  the  fii-st  place,  writings  (m  the  natural  c^)nditions  of  child-life  and  growth, 
(such  as  Preyer*s  **The  Soul  of  the  Child,'')  and,  in  the  second  ]>lace,  I'ecords 
of  the  develoi>ment  and  training  of  individual  children  (for  instance,  Egger: 
"Sur  le  Develop! >ement  de  r  Litelligence  ^^^^'^'  ^^'^  Enfans;'*  Darwin:  "Bi- 
ogniphical  Sketch  of  an  Infant,''  etc.)  The  value  of  this  chu^s  of  educational 
literature  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  transmits  to  tlie  stud(^nt  data  of  knowledge  by 
far  richer  than  any  single  individual  experience  can  gather.  These  data  re- 
veal many  of  the  conditions  which  nature  imi)oses  on  the  training  of  child- 
hood. 

2.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  Educational  Speculation,  The  literature  of 
fKMlagogic  philosophy  or  sjwculation  includes  works  on  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, such  a.s  Rosenkranz's.  Not  a  few  of  the  important  works  of  this  divisicui 
are  written  in  the  form  of  fiction,  as  for  instance,  Rousseau's  *'JOmik*,"  and 
Pestalozzi's  **Lienhard." 

In  these  works,  s]>eculation  exliibits  educational  thought  in  it^  universal 
as[X'Ct.  It  presents  it  as  a  system  in  its  deiK^idence  on  ethical  and  sjnritual 
verities,  and  traces  the  correlation  of  educational  processes. 

The  value  of  writings  of  this  clas<  is  that  they  train  the  student's  judgment 
by  evolving  the  univereal  princi])les  which  should  govern  educational  i)ractice. 
They  enrich  his  mind  by  enabling  him  to  make  the  wisest  thoughts  on  edu- 
cation his  own;  he  looks  at  educational  problems  through  eyes  which  are 
keener  than  his. 

The  Value  of  Educational  Speculation  atta  Ouidf  in  Practice,  All  rational 
activity  requires  a  plan,  a  consciousness  of  the  end  that  is  to  be  accomj)lished. 
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Only  \vhen  the  student  has  looked  upon  education  as  a  speculative  system  can 
he  realize  the  ends  at  which  his  work  aims,  and  form  a  consistent  and  rational 
plan  of  training  and  teaching. 

Valne  of  Educational  Philosophy  as  a  Preventive  and  Corrective.  To  be 
able  to  look  upon  education  as  a  whole,  serves  to  keep  the  student*s  judgment 
clear,  and  helps  him  to  assign  to  the  local  and  ephemeral  demands  for  new 
devices  and  practices  their  true  place  in  regard  to  the  eternal  and  universal 
postulates  of  education.  The  practical  teacher  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  losing  himself  in  the  mazes  of  scholastic  detail,  and  he  needs  the 
corrective  of  universal  thought. 

Inspiration  and  Suggestive n ess  of  Educational  Speculation,  The  monoto- 
nous rhythm  of  every-day  school-work  has  the  tendency  to  dull  the  interest 
and  to  lead  to  mechanical  routine.  Not  a  few  books  in  the  literature  of  edu- 
cational si)eculation  are  so  suggestive  and  inspiring  as  to  call  forth  new  in- 
terest and  i-ekiudle  an  enthusiasm  which  elevates  the  humblest  task  of  the 
school-room  by  investing  it  with  universal  significance. 

in.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  Educ-ational  Practice. — This 
class  includes  writings  on  school-keeping  and  school  appliances ;  also,  works 
on  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  The  value  of  part  of  the  literature 
of  this  class  is  self-evident.  It  need  not  be  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
school  law  of  his  State,  the  regulations  and  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
his  school,  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  which  he  is  to  teach,  is  of  value 
to  the  teacher. 

Books  on  instruction  and  discipline  are  useful  because  they  supplement  the 
individual  ox|x?rience  in  the  daily  work  of  teaching  by  supplying  information 
concenniig  the  exjKirience  of  other  successftil  and  thinking  educators. 

The  value  of  books  on  methods  of  teaching  is  not  infrequently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy.     It  is  underrated  by  some,  and  overestimated  by  others. 

( )n  the  one  hand,  some  assert  that,  since  by  method  is  meant  the  premu- 
tation of  a  stiidv  in  accordance  with  the  mental  constitution  of  the  learner, 
there  is  no  generally  valid  statement  of  a  method  iK)ssible,  because  no  two 
human  minds  are  exactly  alike.  This  might  be  answered  by  reference  to 
man'j?  physical  constitution.  Not  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike,  and  yet 
there  is  a  genonil  science  of  i)hysi()logy  possible,  because  there  b  agreement 
in  the  general  structure.  Methods  of  teaching,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  ad- 
justment of  the  character  of  the  subject  of  instruction  to  the  universal  laws 
of  the  mind,  contain  two  j)ermanent  factors  and  have  general  validity. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  teachers  who  look  upon  statements  of 
methods  and  devices  as  the  most  imi)ortant  i)art  of  educational  literature. 
The  difficulties  which  the  teacher  has  to  face  in  the  school-room  every  dav 
make  him  search  in  profe^sssional  literature  for  advice  that  will  aid  him  in  the 
given  case,  and  he  is  likely  to  esteem  the  direct  help  of  some  practical  sug- 
gestion or  device  more  highly  than  a  general  principle  whose  application  re- 
quires discernment  and  skill.     Hence  the  frequent  call  for  practical  literature. 
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and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  many.  .  .  .  The  more  specialized  such 
statements  of  modes  of  teaching  become,  the  more  limited  is  their  value,  be- 
cause then  the  variable  factors  (the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
special  lesson  which  is  described)  predominate.  The  usefulness  of  this  kind 
of  practical  literature  is,  that  it  serves  to  show  how  a  general  method  may  be 
applie<l  to  special  topics. 

IV.  A  C<)UR8E  OF  Professional  Reading. — A  course  of  professional 
reading  would  include  typical  works  of  each  of  the  following  classes  : 

1.  Educational  Observation. 

Anthropology : 

Natural  Conditions  of  Education  ; 

Physiology,  esi)ecially  that  of  the  nerve-system. 
Records  of  the  education  of  individual  children  : 

Empirical  Psychology. 

2.  Educational  Speculation. 

Ethics. 

Rational  Psychology'. 
Theor}'  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics. 
History  of  Educational  Theories. 

3.  Educational  Practice. 

School-keeping : 

School  laws. 

School  hygiene. 
Instruction : 

Course  of  Studv. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

Methods  of  Discipline. 

Devices  and  Apparatus. 
Historv  of  Educational  Practice. 


DISCUSSION, 

[Reported  by  N.  C.  Douohkrty,  Ilxinoih.] 

Mr.  Sheldon  wished  the  discussion  to  make  clear  the  distinction  in  Dr. 
Payne's  paper  between  the  literature  of  ix)wer  and  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  said  that  bv  educational  literature  Dr.  Pavne  evi- 
dently  meant  those  writings  that  treat  of  principles  of  instruction,  or  methods, 
rather  than  of  devices.  The  one  is  permanent  and  enduring,  the  other  is 
transitory.  Dr.  Payne  would  therefore  expunge  from  educational  literature 
all  books  treating  of  specific  methods  of  conducting  a  school  or  a  class. 

Si'PT.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  thought  that  Dr.  Payne  had  been  a 
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little  unfortunate  in  his  classifications.  The  first  step  in  classifying  is  to 
make  two  divisions — first,  what  is  included  in  the  term  literature;  and  sec- 
ond, what  is  not  embraced  in  that  concept.  Having  detenuined  the  scoj^e 
and  character  of  literature,  "educational  liteniture"  then  falls  under  one  of 
these  subdivisions,  and  from  the  beginning-p<jint  the  several  heads  of  educa- 
tional writings  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  scheme  the  writer  chooses 
to  adopt.  He  thought  it  questionable  whether  works  on  "method'*  should 
be  excluded.  Whether  a  work  on  methods  will  not  live  as  long  as  one 
that  deals  exclusively  with  principle,  if  sucli  a  unity  is  in  existence,  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  an  assertion  for  or  against,  at  this  time.  This  may  he 
illustrated  bv  Plutarch's  Morals.  The  author,  in  the  most  livelv  manner, 
shows  how  a  boy  should  be  educated,  even  unto  the  details  of  whipping. 
This  chai)tor  combines  the  theoretical  witli  the  practical.  Yet  Plutarch  is 
put  down  by  Dr.  Payne  jus  one  of  the  few  authors  having  dealt  with  everlast- 
ing principles.  Why  Xeno[)hon's  writings  are  particularly  mentioned  as  |hks- 
se^jsing  any  remarkable  educational  value,  rather  than  hundreds  of  other 
works,  he  (  Mr.  Greenwood  }  was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  He  regretted  that 
Dr.  Payne  was  not  present,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  himself 

CoMMissKjNER  Haukis,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  said  the  expression  used  in 
Mr.  Payne's  paper,  "  Literature  of  Power,"  described  very  well  what  teachers 
ouglit  to  read.  Works  that  make  an  epoch  in  education,  works  that  deepen 
the  thought  or  amuse  •  ]x?o pie  to  beneficent  activity,  are  the  most  profitable 
ones  to  road.  The  rea-^ou  that  Mr.  Payne's  paper  excluded  works  on  method, 
he  tlKHight  was  this:  it  has  reference  to  the  prolific  literature  which  deals 
with  s|)ecial  cases  of  discipline  and  instruction;  the  ca^es  of  l)ad  behavior  on 
the  part  of  John  or  James,  and  the  metliods  the  teacher  adopted  to  overcome 
the  i)ervei*se  will  of  the  pupil.  Such  literature  is  indeed  ephememl,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  literature  of  power. 

I)ii.  WiriTK,.of  Cincinnati,  called  attention  to  the  second  paper  presented 
in  the  report,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  one  of 
the  most  hel])ful  pajK^rs  pivsented  to  the  Council. 

SrPT.  (J  KEEN  WOOD  wislicd  Mr.  Soldan  to  tell  the  Council  whether  a  I'eader 
took  awav  from  a  book  verv  much  more  than  he  took  to  it;  whether  the 
reader  in  order  to  be  benefited  must  read  with  his  own  mind  and  see  with 
his  t)wn  eyes.  When  he  gets  through,  who  is  the  judge  of  the  benefit  derived  ? 
He  asked  these  (piestions,  not  as  a  matt(»r  of  curiosity,  but  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  what  a  reader  sees  in  a  book  and  what  he  gets  out  of  it,  and  not 
what  another  ha**  put  into  it,  that  enlarges  the  mind.  The  reading  between 
above,  behind,  and  under  the  lines  tells. 

I)i{.  Sn.DAN:  This  (piestion  cannot  be  answered  in  a  general  way:  at  lejist, 
[  cannot.  There  are  books  from  which  the  reader  will  not  carrv  awav  anv- 
thing,  no  matter  liow  rich  his  mind.     There  i\w  readei'S,  on  the  other  hand, 
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who  rise  from  the  best  of  books  with  a  mind  as  empty  as  it  was  when  they 
l)egaii  to  read.  There  is  a  valid  principle  implied  in  the  question,  however: 
what  we  derive  from  a  book  depends  not  only  on  what  is  in  the  book,  but  on 
the  condition  of  the  mind  that  tries  to  read  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  lav  ex- 
aggerated  stress  on  the  bust  of  these  two  factors,  and  to  assume  that  we  derive 
nothing  from  books  but  what  we  bring  with  us  already  when  we  begin  to  read 
them ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  assumption  can  be  implied  in  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  Mr.  Soldan's  classification  of  works  of  educational 
literature  was  defective  in  not  including  under  it<*  first  head.  What  is  the  lit- 
erature of  observation  besides  the  physiological  topics  there  named?  Also,  the 
works  containing  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  j)eoples,  an<l  more  es- 
jxjcially  the  treatises  that  give  an  account  or  rej)ort  of  the  actual  methods  of 
educiition  employed  by  the  several  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  including  the 
appliances  of  family  and  state  as  well  as  school.  There  are  three  headings : 
First,  the  literature  of  observation ;  second,  that  of  speculation,  under  which 
he  names  ethics,  whose  data  ought  to  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Observation,'* 
unless  those  data  are  only  mattera  of  sjx^culation ;  third,  there  is  the  litera- 
ture of  i)ractice,  in  which  Mr.  Soldan  includes  the  written  accounts  of  educa- 
tional systems,  ancient  and  modern,  said  accounts  being  rejx)rts  of  o])servations, 
and  therefore  what  we  should  ex[>ect  to  find  under  the  first  head. 

Mr.  Harris  said  further,  he  wouhl  like  to  ask  Mr.  Soldan  if,  considering 
the  character  of  the  articles  at  present  written  on  ])hysio logical  psychology, 
he  would  not  admit  tliat  such  writings  are  quite  tu*  mucli  sjKJCulation  as  ob- 
servation. The  writings  of  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Munk,  and  Golz,  contain  records 
of  observation,  but  also  speculations  as  to  the  i)art  which  the  cell>  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  brain  perform  in  the  production  of  tlie  muscular  move- 
ment which  follows  the  irritation  of  the  local  brain-centei's.  All  that  obser- 
vation finds  in  muscular  movement  of  various  kinds  following  the  irritation 
of  the  brain-tracts,  with  tjie  exception  of  the  single  case  of  the  Broca  convo- 
lution, which  is  connected  with  the  loss  of  speech  and  ])erhaj)s  the  memory 
of  name.  But  Munk  and  (^olz  supiK)se  that  the  brain-tracts  arc  connected 
with  muscular  moticm  indirectly  thn)ugh  mental  images.  Tliey  suppose  that 
mental  images  are  the  direct  j>roduct  of  these  brain  functions.  I^ut  that  is 
mere  sj)cculation.  Exmer's  famous  pathological  cases,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  of  them,  confirm  Hitzig's  and  Ferrier's  experiments,  bTit  do  not  establish 
anything  but  centers  of  physical  movement,  exce|)t  in  the  case  of  loss  of  s])eech. 

Mr.  Soldax  said  that  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  pn>ceded  him 
there  were  two  essential  ])oints.  One  was  a  stricture  on  the  plan  of  classification 
of  educational  literature,  and  the  other  wa**  a  question  which  the  gentleman 
asked  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  speculation  or  hy|)otheses  in  the  recent  iv- 
searches  concerning  the  localization  of  function  in  the  brain-cortex.  While 
he  regretted  that  he  could  not  see  what  direct  connection  this  (juestion  had 
with  the  points  presented  in  the  report,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Harris  was  right 
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in  sufirp'f^ting  that  not  a  few  of  the  hypotheses  at  which  these  investigators 
had  arrived  needed  further  verification.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mr. 
Harris  wished  to  imply  that  these  researches  contained  none  but  doubtful  ele- 
ments, and  therefore  assigned  to  these  investigations  a  place  among  the  8i)ecu- 
lations  of  metaphysical  literature,  the  speaker  could  not  fully  agree  with  him. 
The  localization  of  function  in  the  brain  hai<  made  suiiicient  progress  to  ena- 
ble the  physician  to  locate  and  cure  brain-trouble  by  studying  the  muscular 
disturbances  produced ;  there  seems  to  be  after  all  a  good  deal  of  fact-lore  in 
those  investigations  which  the  gentleman  is  pleased  to  class  with  metaphysical 
si^culation. 

No  one  will  deny  the  elementary  truth  that  there  Ls  thought  in  every  fact, 
or  each  step  of  obj*ervation.  In  classifying  educational  literature,  however, 
we  shall  search  in  vain  for  a  work  which  contains  only  facts  and  nothing  but 
fact<,  or  one  that  contains  metaphysical  speculation  unburdened  by  the  obser- 
vation. It  docs  not  seem  a  sufficient  rea.son  for  excluding  a  scientific  work 
from  the  class,  "  Literature  of  Educational  Observation,"  because  it  contaiiLs 
(  besides  a  number  of  matter-of-fact  observations)  a  few  more  or  less  correct 
hyix)thesas.  I  may  be  permitted  to  >»ay  that  the  report  has  answered  this 
objection;  it  says  the  classification  of  a  literary  work  must  be  made  ac- 
cording to  its  predominant  feature. 

The  other  objection  concerns  a  supj)osed  defect  in  the  classification  submit- 
ted in  the  report.  My  esteemed  oi)i>onent  holds  that  the  first  class,  the 
literature  of  observation,  should  contain  not  only  the  literature  of  physi- 
ology, but  also  the  works  containing  the  data  of  observation  on  manners  and 
customs  of  (litferent  j)eoplcs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  stricture  rests  on  a  mis- 
understanding. The  reix)i*t  doe^*  contain  what  the  gentleman  desires  that  it 
should  contain.  The  topic  for  which  he  demands  a  j)lace  in  the  literature  of 
ol)servati()n  is  placed  there  in  the  report.  If  he  will  kindly  turn  to  the  reiwrt 
he  will  find  under  "Literature  of  Observation"  the  chtss  "Anthropology'," 
which,  as  1  take  it,  should  contain  works  on  the  subject  to  which  he  refers. 

Dr.  White  said  that  it  might  be  true  that  the  books  in  the  first  class 
named  in  the  report  have  mucli  value  to  tlie  student  of  j)edagogy ;  they  need 
to  be  read  with  great  care.  In  many  of  these  books  sj>eculation  and  fact  are 
so  united  that  the  student  is  likely  not  to  discriminate  even  when  this  may  be 
possible,  and  so  is  misled.  As  a  basis  of  educational  doctrine  or  method,  such 
books,  ill  his  judgment,  do  not  deserve  tlie  first  place.  The  facts  of  physiolog}' 
are,  however,  worthy  (►f  consideration  and  study. 

The  ''observers"  of  children  have  also  made  important  contributions  to 
pedagogy,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  always  know  just  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  u|x>n  their  observations.  They  may  obser\'e  children  under 
the  biiu?  of  a  |)et  tlieory,  and  see  only  those  facts  that  support  it.  No  other 
books  relating  to  |)edagogy  need  to  be  read  with  keener  discrimination. 

I)k.  S(n.r)AX:  I  agree  fully  with  Dr.  White  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  faultv  observation,  but  I  submit  tliat  in  a  classification  of  litem- 
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ture  the  principle  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  class  which  happens  to  be 
enumerated  fint  is  also  the  most  important  class.  That  there  are  instances  of 
imperfect  observations  in  natural  science  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  likewise  books  filled  with  false  philosophy 
and  speculation.  That  there  are  erroneous  records  of  suppoeed  &ct8,  does  not 
in  itself  show  that  tlie  literature  of  educational  observation  is  inferior  to  that 
of  speculation  or  thought.  If  I  agree  with  Dr.  White  in  assigning  to  it  the 
second  place  in  importance,  it  is  for  other  reasons,  which  I  stated  in  my  report. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  thought  it  a  commonplace  that  psychological  observation 
is  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter. 
This  is  admittedly  the  case  when  obser\'ation  is  introspective.  The  old-fash- 
ioned books  contained  rules  for  conducting  introspection  in  such  a  way  as  to 
guard  against  dangers  arising  from  this  source.  The  physiological  psycholo- 
gists sometimes  talk  as  though  these  objective  methods  are  comparatively  free 
from  difficulties.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  All  psychological  observation 
requires  peculiar  care  and  abundant  verification.  He  was  prepared,  therefore, 
to  agree  with  the  cautionar}'  remarks  made  by  Dr.  White.  But  Dr.  White 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  objective  psychological  observation  is  jKJCuliarly 
liable  to  distortion  from  the  mental  bias  of  the  observer.  Dr.  Hinsdale  was 
not  prepared  to  accede  to  this  view.  It  might  be  true ;  but  why  should  it  be 
more  true  of  objective  observations  than  of  subjective?  Personal  bias — the 
influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  is  a  source  of  danger  in  observation  of  all 
kinds,  physiological  observation  included.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Harris  had 
used  the  term  observation  in  a  broad  sense,  while  Mr.  Boldan  had  used  it  in 
a  scientific  sense.  If  the  two  gentlemen  would  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense, 
they  might  not  disagree. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  thought  the  most  practical  and  important  question 
involved  in  this  entire  subject  of'  literature  for  teachers  is  how  to  induce 
teachers  to  read.  The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  the  teaching-class  is  not  a 
reading-class  in  any  good  sense  of  the  term  reading.  Experience  has  proved 
that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  teach  in  the  schools  during  any 
year  can  read  and  understand  such  a  book  as  White*s  pedagogy.  It  is  useless 
to  place  such  a  book  as  that  in  the  reading-circle  course  and  expect  this  class 
of  teachers  to  derive  anv  benefit  from  it.  It  is  not  that  thev  are  not  interested, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  in  their  own  advancement,  but  they  have  not  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  language  of  an  elementary 
book  of  that  degree  of  difficulty.  Now  the  only  way  to  improve  teachers 
through  the  reading-circle  is  to  have  them  read.  And  the  essential  thing 
is  that  they  have  reading  they  can  comprehend.  Of  course  these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  other  ten  per  cent.,  who  have  the  scholarly  habit  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  who  are  now  the  staying  and  growing  element  in  the 
teaching  business.  Th&se  the  reading-circle,  as  now  organized,  is  helping  in 
all  essential  ways  in  which  they  need  help.  But  what  has  the  exjwrience  of 
the  Council  to  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  nine-tenths  ?    Page's  Theory 
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and  Practice  of  Teaching  is  about  the  onlv  book  that  thev  can  read  with  anv 
satisfaction  or  j)n)fit.  This  is  a  book  of  noble,  inspirino:  sentiment,  and  of 
school-room  devices.  There  is  little  in  it  that  can  be  called  an  exposition  of 
the  theory  and  art  of  school-teaching  in  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase  is  nn- 
understood  by  our  i^vchological  and  philosophical  writers. 

Siii»T.  Grkknwood  thought  that  reading-circles  deal  out  to<i  much  lifeless 
matter  to  teachers.  To  undertake  to  prescribe  another's  reading  by  set  rule 
is  not  the  way  to  create  a  tai?te  eitlier  for  reading  or  study,  except  in  a  ver}' 
few  special  cases.  Teachers  read  what  they  like,  and  what  they  can  get.  Many 
of  them  are  much  better  read  than  those  who  assume  to  sam])le  literature  tor 
them.  The  reading-circle  attempts  to  treat  nearly  all  alike — but  all  are  not 
hungry  for  the  same  kind  of  diet. 

AVhenever  a  city  superintendent  reads  a  helpfiil  book  he  should  tell  all  his 
teachei"s  about  it  at  the  next  teachers'  meeting.  The  county  su|)erin  ten  dent, 
the  principals  of  ward  and  high  schools,  should  pursue  a  like  ix)licy,  and  thus 
all  the  teachers  would  be  reached  in  time.  Ix't  little  circles  or  groujis  of  read- 
ers be  formed  in  each  school  district,  to  read  an  author  together,  and  these 
circles  will  continue  to  widen  till  nearly  all  the  teachini]:  force  of  the  onintv 
will  be  reached.  Reading  is  a  lifetime  growth,  that  does  not  spring  up  in  a 
day  or  year. 

The  county  teachers  need  to  be  directed  by  the  comity  superintendent,  the 
writers  of  educaticnuil  i)apers,  and  the  daily  press.  It  can  be  done  and  will 
be  done. 

Mrs.  Williams  said:  There  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  adapting  a  coui-se  of 
rea<ling  to  such  a  variety  of  rea<lei*s,  and  in  interesting  the  young  teachei*s  and 
the  uneultiyated  teachers,  those  whom  it  is  most  important  to  reach.  I  had 
supposed  the  difficulties  were  comparatively  few  in  States  where  theiT  was 
county  superint(Midency.  AVheix^  the  reading-coui*se  can  be  made  to  some 
extent  the  basis  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  an  irresistible  pi*essure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  teachers.  If  teachei*s  do  not  voluntarily  ivad,  they 
should  be  comjielled  to  do  s(s  if  ])ossible.  Ohio,  my  (►wn  State,  has  succeeded 
in  some  good  degive  in  inducing  teachei*s  to  read.  We  have  graduatCfl  over 
4,000  teachers  from  a  four-veai*s  course  of  readin*^  within  the  seven  veal's  of 
the  existence  of  our  State  Heading  Circle. 

I  am  asked  to  tell  what  books  ^ve  i"ead.  <  )ur  ])lan  has  lieen  to  make  a  new 
course  from  year  to  year,  so  that  those  who  choose  niav  read  on  from  year  to 
year.  No  year  hius  bt'cn  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one.  We  have  had  in 
our  ciKirse,  Sully's  Hand-Book  of  Psychology,  White's  Pedagogy,  Curries' 
Connnon  School  Education,  Krusi's  Pestah)zzi,  Hailmann's  Pedagogy,  (Quick's 
Educational  Heformei's,  Hrisekranz's  Psychology. 

We  started  with  the  plan  of  four  line-^  of  reading,  namely :  (ieneral  Litera- 
ture, Psychology,  History,  and  Science.  The  first  and  third  of  these  depart- 
ments we  have  been  obliged  to  make  ver}'  light.  Our  tendency  hjis  been  to 
make  them  too  difficult  for  our  readers.     We  have  tried  the  exi)eriment  of 
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elective  courses  to  reach  a  variety  of  readers,  but  have  not  found  it  altogether 
satisfactor>'. 

Our  literar}'  course  has  been  the  most  i)opular.  We  have  read  j)art  of  the 
works  of  Ijongfellow,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Scott, 
an<l  ahcaijM  something  from  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  literature.  I  am  j)er- 
suaded  that  we  cannot  do  more  for  a  young  teacher,  for  anyone,  than  to 
teach  him  to  read,  and  to  love  reading,  and  to  choose  spontaneously  the  most 
excellent  in  professional  and  general  literatui-e. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 


Perhaps  on  no  other  subject  agitated  in  recent  times  has  so  great  a  change  in 
public  opinion  taken  place  as  on  that  in  regard  to  the  co-education  of  the  sexes, 
particularly  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  the  United  States  this  change 
has  been  most  striking,  though  the  European  nations  are  following  our  lead, 
more  slowly,  but  surely  —  England  first,  France  next,  and  then  Grermany. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  people  not  yet  old,  when  the  instruction  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classes  in  high  schools,  was  an  innovation  looked 
on  with  great  disfavor,  and  the  seating  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  room  was 
regarded  as  little  less  than  a  defiance  of  the  eternal  verities.  And  even  yet 
in  certain  great  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  and  Boston,  the  old 
conservative  feeling  still  prevails  to  the  extent  that  separate  high  schools  are 
maintained  for  girls  and  boys.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  more  than  twenty 
years  since  in  the  first  named  of  these  cities  a  full  high-school  course  for  girls 
was  provided  at  all.  Other  cities  are  still  stopping  at  the  half-way  house, 
allowing  the  sexes  to  recite  together,  but  having  them  seated  in  separate  rooms 
for  study.  But  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  the  custom,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  informed,  for  the  sexes  to  occupy  the  same  rooms  in  the  school 
building  for  study  as  well  a'*  to  recite  in  the  same  class,  is  well-nigh  universal. 
And  we  believe  that  those  who  have  had  experience  both  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating boys  and  girls  apart  and  of  educating  them  together,  will,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  unhesitatingly  bear  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Han-is,  our  pR^sent  U.  8.  School  Commissioner,  in  his  reix)rt  as  Su- 
])erintendent  of  the  schools  of  St.  Ix)uis,  for  tlie  year  18(U)-70,  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  co-edueation  in  all  the  grades  of  tlu*  ])ublic  schools,  particularly 
of  the  high  school,  in  such  a  masterly  way  as  to  attract  the  thoughtfiil  atten- 
tion of  educators  not  only  throughout  our  own  country,  but  in  Europe  as  well. 
The  positions  taken  in  this  report  have  been  summarized  iis  follows:  **(1)  Im- 
j)rovement  in  discipline — the  st*lf-will,  violence,  and  rudeness  of  the  boys 
being  rc;strained  by  the  presence  of  the  girls;  while  the  girls'  manners  are 
rendered  m(>re  ejusy  and  self-])ossessed  by  daily  school  association  with  tlie 
other  sex;  (2j  Improvement  in  instruction  and  study  —  the  diversities  of  the 
sexes  preventing  extreme  methods,  and  exclusive,  one-sided  training  and  study. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  the  tastes  of  the  boys  for  severer  studies,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, are  corrected  by  the  inclination  of  the  girls  for  the  lighter  and  more 
sentimental  studies,  general  literature,  poetry,  etc." ;  (3)  A  more  sound  and 
healthy  development  of  both  sexes ;  in  support  of  which  it  is  asserted  that 
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"schoolfi  kept  exclusively  for  girls  or  boys  require  a  much  more  strict  surveil- 
lance on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  girls,  confined  by  themselves,  develop  the 
sexual  tension  much  earlier,  their  imagination  being  the  reigning  faculty,  and 
not  bridled  by  intercourse  in  its  normal  form.  So  it  is  with  the  boys,  on  the 
other  hand.  Daily  association  in  the  class-room  prevents  this  tension  and 
supplies  its  place  by  indifference.  Each  sex  testing  its  strength  with  the 
other,  on  an  intellectual  plane,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher — each  one  see- 
ing the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  otlier,  learns  to  esteem  what  is  essential 
at  its  true  value.  That  the  sexual  tension  be  developed  as  late  as  possible, 
and  that  all  early  love  affairs  be  avoided,  is  the  demderatum ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  association  of  the  sexes,  on  the  plane  of  intellectual  contest, 
is  the  safest  course  to  secure  this  end." 

It  is  not  meant  in  this  reference  to  Dr.  Harris's  report  to  assert  that  he  was 
the  first  in  the  field  in  this  discussion.  That  noble  and  fruitftil  tree  of 
knowledge,  planted  in  a  wilderness,  in  1833,  Oberlin  College,  received  within 
its  hospitable  walls  every  true  seeker  after  truth,  without  distinction  as  to 
sex,  race,  or  condition.  And  then,  too,  Antioch  College,  established  through 
the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  and  those  who  sympathized  with  his  lofly  ideal 
of  education,  twenty  years  after,  was  conducted  on  the  same  liberal  basis.  In 
consequence  of  a  departure  so  startling  from  long-established  custom,  these  two 
institutions  became  centers  of  widespread  attention,  and  the  new  movement 
a  source  of  discussion  more  or  less  heated,  but  busying  itself  almost  entirely 
about  details  of  things  merely  incidental.  It  was  resented  to  Dr.  Harris  to 
lay  bare,  in  their  fullness,  the  philosophic  reasons  why  the  sexes  should  he 
taught  together.  He,  too,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  prepare  a  statement  as  to  the  system  and 
condition  of  education  in  the  United  States,  for  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Vienna,  seemed  to  catch,  with  wonderful  foresight,  the  sweeping  onward  march 
of  co-education  in  our  colleges,  and  set  it  down  as  a  generally  established 
usage  in  those  institutions  of  learning. 

We  think  we  shall  be  safe  in  assuming,  then,  that  the  question  of  co-educa- 
tion in  every  grade  of  schools  in  this  country,  in  its  practical  aspect,  is  settled. 
Individuals  may  deny  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  but  the  public  mind  is 
made  up,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  in  its  convictions.  All  the  new  col- 
leges are  built  with  doors  through  which  a  girl  can  i\n  easily  enter  as  a  boy; 
and  most  of  the  older  ones  are  either  swinging  their  doors  fully  back,  or  are 
leaving  them  so  ajar  that  the  slender  girl,  who  is  meek,  and  does  not  claim 
too  much,  may  quietly  slij)  in.  A  few  still  bar  their  j)ortals,  and  display  the 
sign:  "Sacred  to  Masculine  Education."  Whether  in  this  sign  they  will 
conquer,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

And  the  girls  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  great  change  these  later 
times  have  wrought.  They  have  embraced  the  new  opportunities  that  have 
been  falling  to  them  thick  and  fast,  with  courage  and  gladness.  In  the  high- 
school  or  secondary  education  (which  is  everywhere  improving  with  great 
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strides)  they  equal  tlieir  brothers  in  the  (|ualit y  of  their  work,  and  far  exceed 
them  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  it.  In  Ohio  the  girl  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  are  to  the  boys  as  three  to  one.  In  tlie  colleges,  as  might  be  exi)ected, 
tlie  girls  are  on  the  average  yet  somewhat  behind  in  scholarship,  and  greatly 
l)ehind  in  numbers;  but  the  difference  in  both  res|)ects  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

But  if  we  do  take  it  for  granted  that  co-education  is  a  settled  question,  an- 
other question  arises,  on  which  there  is  less  unanimity  of  o])inion,  and  that 
question  is:  Shall  the  education  of  the  sexes  be  "identical"? — for  cx)-€duea- 
tion  does  not  necessarily  imply  identical  education.  S<^me  of  the  co-education 
colleges  have  themselves  answered  the  question  in  the  negative  by  establishing 
what  they  call  a  "ladies'  course,"  which  is  narrower  and  easier,  and  often 
shorter,  than  the  one  laid  out  for  young  men.  The  leading  objections  to  the 
identical  education  of  the  sexes,  as  brought  forward  by  its  different  classes  of 
opi^onent*,  are:  (1)  That  women  do  not  demand  an  education  equal  to  that 
of  men;  (2)  though  women  may  desire  as  much  education  as  men,  they  wish 
it  to  be  of  a  different  kind;  (3)  that  they  have  not  the  mental  capacity  to  ol>- 
tain  an  equal  education ;  and  (4)  they  have  not  the  j)hysical  strength  to  com- 
j)ete  with  men  for  it  in  an  equal  race. 

That  women  themselves,  in  this  country  at  least,  do  demand  an  equal  edu- 
cation with  men,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  equality  of  educational  privileges, 
is  universally  conceded.  But  this  concession  touches  neither  the  question  of 
co-education  nor  of  identical  education.  For  women  might  have  eipial  ad- 
vantages with  men  in  schools  of  their  own  —  and  it  is  the  boast  of  the  foremost 
colleges  for  women  that  their  courses  of  study  are  in  every  respect  as  broad 
and  as  severe  as  the  courses  in  the  best  colleges  for  men — the  truth  of  which 
boast  we  have  no  reason  to  (luestion.  Then  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for 
the  colleges  for  women  not  only  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  course  of  instruction 
as  broad  and  severe  iis  the  course  of  the  college  for  men,  but  identical  with  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  though  women  almost  universally  are  swift  to 
claim  the  riglit  to  an  education  equal  in  its  summing-up  to  that  of  man,  there 
is  still  a  very  large  class  that  entertains  the  view  that  this  education  in  its 
essentials  even  should  be  different,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  considerably  modified. 
This  opinion,  we  suspect,  grows  out  of  a  hereditary  conservatism  rather  than 
from  any  proceas  of  reasoning.  However  this  may  be,  upon  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  opinion,  the  discussion  of  the  (piestion  before  us  chiefly  turns. 

Departing  for  the  moment  from  the  order  of  the  objections  to  identical 
education,  as  laid  down  above,  we  may  dismiss  the  third — that  women  have 
not  the  mental  capacity  to  obtain  an  education  equal  to  that  of  man  —  without 
argument.  It  daserves  none.  Women  have  so  distinguished  themselves  in 
every  line  of  mental  efi(>rt,  not  as  individuals  alone — for  individual  examples 
piove  nothing — but  as  a  class,  as  to  make  for  themselves  a  secure  place  by 
the  side  of  man.  But  if  mental  capacity  is  granted,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  girls  have  the  physical  strength  and  endurance  to  carr}'  on  this  iden- 
tical education  in  the  same  classes  with  young  men  in  the  higher  institutions 
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of  learning,  especially  in  what  are  called  the  severer  branches,  as  mathematics, 
philosophy,  law,  etc.  That  they  have  such  strength  and  endurance  has  been 
vehemently  denied  by  reputable  medical  authority ;  and  the  direst  calamities 
have  been  predicted  not  only  to  woman,  but  to  the  race,  should  the  attempt 
be  persevered  in.  And  it  was  on  this  ground,  chiefly,  that  Dr.  Clarke  in  that 
noted  book  of  his,  "Sex  in  Education,"  uttered  his  emphatic  protest  against 
identical  education.  Says  he :  "Appropriate  education  of  the  two  sexes,  car- 
ried as  far  as  possible,  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  desired ;  identi- 
cal education  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  crime  before  God  and  humanity  that 
physiology  protests  against,  and  that  experience  weeps  over."  Dr.  Clarke 
was  an  able  and  honest  man ;  yet  he  converted  himself  into  a  hobbyist,  and 
in  so  becoming  lost  the  power  of  seeing  his  individual  facts  in  their  true  per- 
spective with  the  universal.  His  book  paints  the  condition  and  destiny  of 
woman  on  a  gloomy  background,  sketching  in  his  illustrative  figures  in  deep- 
est black.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  book  was  written  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  experience  has  shown  that  most  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  gravest  apprehensions  were  groundless.  Yet,  after  making  this  com- 
prehensive deduction,  there  remains  that  universal  fact,  true  of  every  race,  in 
every  country  and  age,  that  women  have  less  bodily  strength  and  endurance 
than  men,  and  that  some  account  should  be  taken  of  it  in  laying  out  a  course 
for  her  education. 

With  this  much  on  the  physical  side,  we  may  return  to  the  discussion  of  the 
main  question,  and  take  up  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  not  that  difference 
between  the  mind  of  the  girl  and  the  boy  as  to  make  necessary  a  different 
training  for  the  most  perfect  development  of  each — not  widely  different,  per- 
haps, but  still  distinctly  so.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  such  has  been 
the  almost  universal  opinion  up  to  a  very  late  time.  It  has  been  held  that 
there  is  such  a  contrast  between  the  natural  refinement  of  the  female  mind 
and  the  coarse  strength  of  the  male,  that  the  former  cannot  pursue  the  course 
of  education  fitted  for  the  latter  without  losing  something  of  that  purity  of 
thought  and  delicacy  of  manners  which  are,  and  always  have  been,  her  most 
delightful  characteristics;  substituting  for  this  loss  qualities  admirable  in 
man  but  unbecoming  in  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  if  man  should  pursue 
the  course  of  study  best  suited  to  the  training  of  women,  he  would  lose  some- 
thing of  his  strength  and  courage,  and  become  less  a  man.  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  this  notion  will  soon  come  to  be  numbered  among  the  infinite 
host  of  dead  theories  that  lie  strewn  all  along  the  path  of  human  progress. 
There  seems  to  be  no  natural  antagonism  between  strength  and  refinement,  or 
l)etween  vigor  and  delicacy.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  loftiest  intellects  among  men 
are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  the  greatest  refinement  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy  with  what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  and  that  this  refinement  and  sym- 
pathy increases  with  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Indeed,  it 
is  necessary  to  perfect  manhood,  that  a  great  heart  should  be  joined  to  a  great 
intellect.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  a  vigorous  and  highly-trained  intellect 
—22 
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adds  greatly  to  the  charms  of  the  accomplished  woman.  Coarseness  is  not  an 
essential  of  true  manliness ;  nor  Ls  intellectual  namby-pamby  of  sweet  woman- 
liness. Man  needs  in  a  course  of  studv  more  of  the  culture  branches  to  sub- 
due  his  philistinism  (to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  well-worn  term)  than  he  has 
been  receiving  in  his  monastic  institutions  of  learning;  and  woman  in  hers 
more  of  the  branches  that  stimulate  and  invigorate  the  higher  intellectual 
powers  to  balance  the  training  in  literature  and  accomplishment  which  has 
heretofore  constituted  so  large  a  part  of  her  education  in  her  separate  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  disturbing  element  of  woman's  weaker  physical  pow- 
ers in  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us,  we  are  still  compelled  to  hold 
that  the  course  of  study  for  the  sexes  should,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  he  iden- 
tical ;  that  is,  that  the  course  of  training  which  is  best  for  one  sex  is  also  best 
for  the  other.  Or,  to  state  the  conclusion  negatively,  in  no  institution  of  gen- 
eral learning  should  there  be  two  courses  of  study,  one  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls.  We  believe  that  the  co-education  colleges  that  maintain  different 
courses  of  study  for  the  sexes  will  do  well  in  making  haste  to  wipe  out  this 
distinction.  In  keeping  up  a  separate  and  inferior  course  they  work  against 
the  best  interests  of  women.  Such  action  contributes  to  make  women  remain 
satisfied  with  their  inferior  attainments.  The  public  is  deluded  as  to  the  value 
of  the  education  obtained  in  this  woman *8  course,  and  it  tends  to  obliterate  in 
the  minds  of  parents  and  students  the  difference  between  the  larger  training 
and  the  smaller.  When  the  sex-line  in  studies  is  erased,  young  men  will  1k^ 
compelled  to  take  more  of  the  branches  that  lead  to  "sweetness  and  light,'' 
and  young  women  more  of  the  solid  branches,  and  both  thus  continue  until 
a  true  and  stable  equilibrium  shall  have  been  readied. 

What  is  meant  in  this  pajKjr  by  identical  education  for  the  sexes  is.  of 
course,  that  it  shall  be  the  same  in  \\^  essential  features,  not  in  all  its  details. 
No  two  nrirls  or  two  bovs  can  be  wiselv  educated  exaetlv  alike.  All  courses 
of  study  and  all  methods  of  instruction  must  allow  some  room  for  the  play  of 
individuality,  and  the  failure*  to  recognize  tliis  fact  i?<  the  ])rolific  source  of 
mechanical  teaching  and  naturally  of  stupidity. 

Though  }KT]uips  not  entirely  germane  to  our  subject,  it  may  be  stated  it< 
our  strong  conviction  that  n  course  of  study  for  colleges,  not  a  hundred  couives 
—  a  coui-se,  too,  not  made  up  of  scraps  of  an  infinite  number  of  branches  of 
study,  but  l(>gical  in  its  arrangement,  comprehensive,  yet  compact,  and  fitted 
to  the  times  that  are  instead  of  to  the  times  that  were,  is  siullv  needed,  liut 
who  is  great  enough  to  construct  it?  One  thing  this  course  will  surely  C(»n- 
tain,  and  make  compulsory  —  a  scheme  for  physical  training.  Not  the  kind 
of  sporadic  exercise  —  it  cannot  be  called  training  in  a  pro] wrsc^nse — to  which 
young  men  in  college  subject  themselves,  in  the  form  of  boating,  base-ball, 
foot-ball,  etc.,  with  the  belief  that  they  aix?  doing  great  things  for  themselves, 
yet  instea<l,  oflen  planting  in  their  bodies  the  seeds  of  irremediable  troubles  ; 
but  exercis(i  that  in  kind  and  quantity  is  directed  by  the  most  enlightenetl 
science.     The  central  object  in  the  physical  training  of  both  girls  and  boys 
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iihould  be  vigorous?  and  perfect  health.  Great  strength  is  of  comparatively 
little  value.  When  the  girls  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  thus 
physically  trained,  the  evils  which  so  apj)alled  Dr.  Clarke,  and  which  he  at- 
tributed to  excessive  l)rain-work,  will  have  disapjwared,  and  the  question  will 
no  longer  be  a^ked  whether  they  have  the  strength  and  endurance  to  follow 
the  same  course  of  study  in  the  same  class  with  boys.  With  the  present  almost 
total  lack  of  physical  training  for  girls,  any  course  of  study  requiring  vigorous 
mental  work  may  prove  disastrous  to  individual  students.  And  what  is  true 
of  girls  in  this  i'cs|)ect,  is  true  of  boys  also.  In  the  interest  of  botli,  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  a  subject  to  which  so  little  profitable  thought  has 
l)een  given  by  educators.  John  Hancock, 

JoHEPir  Baldwin, 
H.  M.  Jamks, 
Mary  E.  NicHoiijoN, 

Committee, 

DISCUSSION. 


[Kepobted  bt  Ja&teh  H.  Baker,  Dknveb,  Colo.J 

Miss  Nicholson  :  This  question  of  co-education,  as  treated,  is  part  of  a 
larger  question,  which  includes  special  education.  What  ground  is  tliere  for 
a  special  course  of  study  for  girls  ?  To  what  extent  is  such  sj)ecial  education 
justifiable,  and  when  should  it  begin  ? 

Mr.  Allyn  :  Co-education  has  come  to  stav.  Manual  education  has  also 
come  to  remain  as  a  ])ermanent  factor  —  mostly  for  boys  at  present.  I  wish 
to  see  more  industrial  education  for  girls ;  women  are  almost  helpless  in  the 
use  of  tools.  Women  should  know  much  of  men's  work,  and  men  much  of 
women's  work,  (/incinnati  girls  are  tauglit  wood-carving,  etc.  In  making 
IKittery,  etc.,  girls  may  be  a.s  well  trained  as  men.  It  is  well  for  us  to  lead 
thought  in  the  direction  of  more  industrial  occupations  for  girls. 

Mr.  Hinsdalk  :  Does  tlie  writer  of  the  paper  say  that  England  takes  the 
lead  among  Eur<)|)ean  nations  in  co-education?  [  think  the  Latin  nati(ms 
are  ahead  in  higher  co-education.  Higher  institutions  are  ojkmi  to  women  in 
France,  Spain  an<l  Italy,  althougli  the  sexes  are  separated  in  elementary 
schools.     Hundreds  of  veai*s  a":o  women  lectured  at  Bolo^fua. 

Mr,  Rounds:  At  Oxford,  England,  last  summer,  I  found  2,000  women 
attending  lectuns  given  by  the  professoi*s.  I  wiu^  told  that  200  of  these 
would  enter  for  examinations,  although  not  as  yet  candidates  for  degrees.  ^I. 
Bruisson,  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  France,  said,  "  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  co-education  ; ''  accordingly,  co-education  is  found  only  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  in  small  schools.  In  each  of  the  0()  departments  of  France 
there  is  a  normal  school  for  vounu;  men  and  one  for  wcunen.  Bv  a  recent  law, 
many  girls'  colleges  have  been  established  in  France.     There  is  significance 
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in  this  belief  and  tendency ;  embodied  in  law,  in  a  nation  that  has  done  more 
for  the  education  of  its  i)eoj)le  in  the  past  ten  years  than  has  ever  been  done 
by  any  other  nation  in  a  much  longer  time. 

Manual  training  is  part  of  the  work  in  the  national  schools  of  France, 
The  manual  work  is  identical,  in  schools  for  either  sex,  in  modeling  and  draw- 
ing only,  and  only  to  a  certain  point,  when  the  drawing  takes  a  direction 
toward  its  application  in  the  res])ective  arts  pursued  by  men  and  women. 
Work  in  wood  and  iron  is  confined  to  the  boys*  schools.  This  differentiation 
in  manual  training  is  continued  in  the  professional  schools.  The  purpose  of 
the  professional  school  for  girls,  as  officially  announced  in  one  case,  is  to  pre- 
pare them  for  honorable  self-support,  and  to  develop  in  them  the  qualities  of 
a  noble  womanhood. 

Though  for  many  years  believing  in  co-education,  I  have  sent  my  own  boys 
and  girls  to  separate  colleges.  Others  in  this  Council  have  done  the  same. 
Such  facts  as  these  compel  me  to  doubt  whether  we  have  yet  grasped  all  the 
principles  underlying  this  question. 

Mr.  Harris:  Women  in  France  are  insisting  \\\)0\\  the  recognition  of 
rights  for  themselves  and  for  girls,  and  the  cause  is  advancing.  In  America 
co-education  has  been  found  in  the  country  schools  from  the  first.  The  cities 
began  to  differentiate ;  finally  there  were  separate  schools  for  girls.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  co-education  has  existed,  and  now,  as  the  city  has  absorbed 
those  suburbs,  Boston  is  not  any  longer  an  exclusive  advocate  of  separate  ed- 
ucation. Co-education  has  existed  in  the  West  from  the  beginning;  it  is 
there  thoroughly  established,  and  is  gaining  in  the  Eastern  cities.  Separate 
education  will  finally  be  the  exception.  We  niiLst  note  the  tendency.  At  first 
women  were  not  educated  at  all;  then  their  education  began  in  separate 
schools ;  finally  came  co-education  and  identical  education.  Co-education  ex- 
isted long  ago  in  the  New  England  academies.  To  advance  a  people,  educate 
both  girls  and  boys.  France  saw  that  it  must  educate  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
in  order  to  advance  as  fast  as  other  nations ;  so  girls*  schools  were  established. 
They  w^ill  have  co-education  in  France  in  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  believe  in  co-education  and  identical  education;  thev 
work  in  the  right  direction.  In  general  education  pursue  the  course  of  na- 
ture— go  liand  in  hand.  In  Texas  we  have  co-e<lucatiou  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  Women  graduates  from  the  university  are  equal  to 
the  men.  Throughout  the  South  there  is^  a  tendency  to  co-education.  Co- 
education will  become  universal. 

Mr.  Brown:  It  is  too  late  a  day  to  discuss  the  question  of  co-education. 
There  are  a  few  fossil  institutions  that  do  not  admit  w^omen,  but  they  do  not 
represent  the  spirit  of  the  times.  I  am  fearful  lest  the  boys  will  not  obtain 
co-education  with  the  girls.  Boys  are  in  a  great  minority  in  secondary 
schools  —  thev  do  not  finish  the  course.  Girls  are  to  become  the  educated 
sex.  Not  more  than  one  boy  among  six  liigh-school  graduates  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.    This  Is  a  phase  to  consider.     Educate  the  men  as 
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well  as  the  women.     Put  strong  men  and  strong  women  into  the  high  schools 
as  teachers. 

Mr.  White:  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  unqualifiedly  in  co-education 
under  all  conditions.  Co-education  is  safe  when  the  pupils  are  within  the  in- 
fluence of  home.  Most  of  the  preconceived  objections  to  co-education  have 
been  set  aside  by  exi)erience  in  the  public  school  and  the  college.  But  I  have 
a  doubt  respecting  the  safety  and  propriety  of  co-education  in  all  secondary 
schools,  unless  girls  be  within  home  influence.  Co-education  in  general 
courses  is  to  be  conceded,  if  connected  with  home  life.  In  regard  to  special 
education,  there  are  distinct  needs  that  point  to  separate  courses  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  The  paper  is  not  on  special  education. 

Mr.  Phelp8:  I  heartily  accord  with  Mr.  White.  This  question  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The  time  approaches  when  what- 
ever woman  wants  she  will  have.  Woman  knows  her  wants  better  than  man 
knows  them.  If  she  wants  co-education,  she  will  have  it,  and  special  educa- 
tion also.  If  she  wants  the  practical  advantages  of  exclusive  colleges,  until 
young  men  in  colleges  have  reached  a  higher  grade  of  refinement,  she  should 
have  them.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brown,  that  we  need  more  strength  in  school- 
work,  even  in  the  lower  grades.  The  strong  nature,  strong  will,  and  positive 
character  of  men  is  needed. 

Mr.  Gove:  We  state  our  theories  from  two  standpoints — a  general  and 
an  individual.  Regard  this  question  from  the  individual  standpoint :  What 
shall  I  do  with  my  daughter?  This  is  the  real  test  of  opinion.  Agreed  that 
co-education  is  desirable  to  a  certain  point,  can  we  say  that  education  should 
be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  college  and  the  special  school  ?  There 
is  something  to  be  considered  in  the  education  of  women,  for  which  mixed 
colleges  cannot  provide.  As  educators  and  parents,  we  cannot  say  that  co- 
education or  identical  education  should  become  general  in  colleges  and  special 
schools. 

« 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  I  have  been  familiar  with  co-education  all  my  life,  and 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  and  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  But  no  sensible  educator 
afiirms  that  there  should  be  no  exception  to  c(^>-education  —  that  there  should 
be  no  differentiation.  I  believe  in  co-education  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Oberlin  — 
don't  know  about  Harvard.  The  old-fitshioned  New  England  plan  of  edu- 
cating the  boys  exclusively  in  colleges  and  the  girls  exclusively  in  seminaries, 
was  a  mistake.  I  don't  know  that  we  should  overthrow  at  once  old  institu- 
tions—  I  believe  in  the  movement,  however.  Answer  to  the  personal  ques- 
tion—  what  do  I  consider  best  for  my  daughter  or  ray  boy?  —  depends  upon 
a  varietj'  of  circumstances.  I  stand  on  a  broad  co-educational  platform,  but 
would  not  disturb  the  separate  schools.     We  want  both  mixed  and  separate 
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schools.  With  reference  to  the  first  part  of  this  discussion,  I  understand  that 
co-education  is  not  an  accomplished  fact  in  France  in  the  higher  schools,  but 
that  the  statutory  right  to  co-educate  exists. 

Miss  Conway:  In  any  large  educational  association  at  the  North  and  in 
many  at  the  South,  one  who  stands  in  opjwsition  to  co-education  finds  himself 
in  a  minority.  I  am  not  one  who  stands  in  o])position.  On  the  contrar}%  I 
think  that  a  young  woman  often  finds  the  best  c^)nditions  in  a  co-education 
college;  but  the  choice  should  depend  chiefly  on  temj)erament.  I  have  sent 
a  pupil  this  year  to  Michigan  University,  but  in  every  other  case  I  have 
chosen  for  my  students  colleges  for  women.  They  have  found  there  the  home 
atmosphere  which  tends  to  keep  frt^sh  and  pure  and  strong  that  fine  essence 
which  we  call  womanliness.  In  some  of  the  co-education  C4)llege8  there  is  a 
lack  of  restraining  influences  which  is  not  good  for  the  young,  growing  soul. 

Mr.  Soldan:  Are  we  not  somewhat  careless  in  the  use  of  terms?  Are  we 
not  talking  about  co-education  when  we  really  intend  to  discuss  sending  the 
sexes  to  the  same  school  ?  Co-education  and  sending  both  sexes  to  the  same 
school  are  not  identical  questions.  The  question  whether  co-education  is  ad- 
visable was  settled  at  the  time  of  Adam,  when  the  first  familv  lived  that  had 
both  boys  and  girls.  Co-education  is  practiced  in  every  family  where  there 
are  boys  and  girls.  Hence  the  question  is  not  al^out  co-education  in  general, 
but  about  receiving  joint  instruction  in  school.  As  regards  the  higher  schools 
and  colleges,  the  o})inion  of  parent**  and  pupils  is  found  in  the  facts  that  exist. 
There  are  colleges  for  women  exclusively ;  there  is  no  compulsion,  and  yet 
parents  send  their  daughters  there,  and  their  daughters  dci^ire  to  go.  I  1k^ 
lieve  this  question  will  be  settled  by  tlie  j)arents'  views  rather  than  the  teach- 
er s  argument.  SupiKJsing  tlie  demand  that  all  higher  schools  should  0|)en 
their  doors  to  both  sexes  should  be  conceded,  I  am  convinced  that  even  then 
co-education  would  not  be  general.  We  should  still  have  some  colleges  ex- 
clusively for  women,  and  some  colleges  exclusively  for  men.  If  I  favor  co- 
education, it  is  more  for  a  great  social  than  a  mere  educational  reason.  In 
Ibsen's  "Doll's  House,"  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
husband  and  wife  do  not  know  each  other.  Our  civilization  demands  that 
husband  and  wife  should  live  together  in  intellectual  and  moral  union.  There 
should  be  a  union  of  i*onl  and  body.  To  this  end  tlie  education  of  the  sexes 
shouhl  be  not  identical,  but  ecpiivalent  throughout;  though  not  necessarily  in 
the  same  school. 

Mk.  Hancock:  I  did  not  intend  in  this  pajH?r  to  cover  the  question  of 
special  education.  That  general  education  should  be  identical  for  the  sexes, 
is  the  drift  of  the  thought  of  the  Council.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all 
.separate  colleges  should  be  abolished,  but  1  believe  that  the  movement  is  to- 
ward co-education.  No  institution  has  had  so  profound  an  influence  upon  the 
morals  of  students  as  Oberlin  College.     In  the  co-educati(m  of  the  sexas  only 
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the  onlinaiy  rules  of  society  are  to  be  observed,  and,  as  a  fact,  nowhere  do  we 
find  troublesome  imi)roprieties  in  mixed  schools.  Viussar,  Smith,  and  Welles- 
ley  wnll  yet  admit  young  men.  I  predict  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  young 
men  will  Ikj  knocking  at  their  diw^rs  for  admission.  It  was  a  mistake  to  es- 
tal)lish  separate  colleges. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


ESSENTIALS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


A  consideration  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  home-life  of  children,  and  of 
the  diversities  in  their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  development,  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  best  of  teachers  to  determine  where  the  school-training  should 
begin,  and  how  it  should  proceed. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  children  on  their  entrance  into  any 
grade  of  the  schools,  and  the  purposes  and  aims  of  school-training,  are  neces- 
sar}'  to  determine  what  are  essentials  to  their  educational  progress. 

When  the  pupil  first  begins  school  attendance  he  ]X)ssesses  all  the  mental, 
as  well  as  all  the  physical  organs  that  he  will  have  on  leaving  it  at  the  end 
of  the  course;  therefore,  the  chief  purpose  of  elementary  school-training 
should  be  the  development  of  these  several  powers  of  mind  and  body  in 
harmonious  strength  and  activity.  Remembering  these  facts,  the  skillful 
teacher  will  proceed  first  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  senses  of  sight  and 
of  hearing  are  in  a  normal  condition,  and  whether  the  mind  acts  re^ily 
through  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  in  forming  and  in  expressing  correct  con- 
ceptions. Then  suitable  exercises  must  be  arranged  for  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  training,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  results  desired.  In  arranging 
these  exercises,  due  distinction  must  be  made  Ivetween  that  which  is  already 
known  and  that  which  is  unknown  to  the  pupil ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  unknow^u  be  made  the  subject  of  instruction,  instead  of  continuing  the 
lessons  u})on  the  known ;  also  that  the  known  and  the  related  unknown  shall 
be  closely  joined  in  the  progrcvss  of  instruction.  With  these  limitations,  the 
course  of  study  becomes  the  guide  as  to  the  principal  subjects  that  should  be 
introduced,  and  the  existing  conditions  of  the  pupils  determine  the  particular 
manner  of  using  the  subjects  for  accomplishing  the  best  results  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  several  |)owers.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  evident 
that  a  projjer  consideration  of  the  pui)iLs  to  be  taught,  of  the  true  aims  of 
school-training,  and  an  adjustment  of  subjects,  methods,  and  conditions,  be- 
come a  very  important  essential  in  elementary  education  during  the  first 
stage  theix.H)f. 

As  to  the  materials  that  may  be  used  for  the  j)urposes  of  training  already 
indicated,  it  may  ])e  added  that  whatever  objects  naturally  invite  the  attention 
of  childivn  may  be  employed  in  awakening  and  developing  their  powers  of 
mind,  so  far  as  the  objects  and  their  distinguishing  properties  can  be  perceived 
readily  through  the  senses,  and  so  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  school  instruction. 
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Furthermore,  those  ways  of  presenting  the  objects  or  subjects  which  call  forth 
the  pupil's  thoughtful  attention,  and  lead  to  clearness  of  conception,  to  accu- 
racy in  observation,  to  definiteness  in  knowledge,  and  to  habits  of  continuance 
of  attention,  are  essential  in  education. 

Lest  there  should  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  of  some 
methods  commonly  used,  we  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  re- 
gard those  ways  of  teaching  which  allow  the  chief  attention  of  the  pupils  to 
be  given  to  memorizing  and  reciting  statements  and  definitions  in  relation  to 
objects  and  subjects,  as  forming  no  part  of  essential  work  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

As  pupils  advance  in  stages  of  development,  the  training  gradually  follows 
more  definite  lines  of  thought,  and  the  processes  of  study  demand  longer  at- 
tention to  individual  subjects.  During  this  progress,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge becomes  more  and  more  a  feature  of  the  training,  not  so  much,  however, 
as  to  the  minute  details  of  the  subject  as  to  those  processes  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge through  observation,  experiment  and  study,  by  which  definite  facts  are 
learned ;  and  this  feature  continues  to  be  an  essential  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  powers  of  mind  during  the  elementary  school  period. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  appropriate  steps,  in  school-training,  toward 
the  ends  sought  by  elementary  education,  must  be  determined  with  due  refer- 
ence to  the  successive  phases  of  development  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  practical 
aims  to  be  kept  in  view.  To  the  observing  and  thoughtful  teacher  experience 
is  an  ever-helpful  guide  in  all  stages  of  the  progress. 

It  Ls  now  important  that  we  indicate  some  of  the  lines  of  training  which 
are  essential  during  the  period  of  elementary  education. 

Physical  training  demands  the  first  consideration.  The  fact  that  many 
children  do  not  bring  to  the  school  healthy  bodies,  makes  it  more  important 
that  in  the  school  all  the  conditions  of  health  should  be  scrupulously  observed. 
The  school-house  should  supply  the  conditions  for  health;  the  teacher  must 
guard  their  use,  through  a  proper  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  through  the 
correct  positions  of  the  pupils  in  standing  and  in  sitting,  and  by  means  of 
special  exercises.  In  order  that  this  end  may  be  attained,  there  must  be  care- 
fiil  and  firequent  inspection  of  the  pupils,  attention  to  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion, oversight  as  to  the  use  of  their  eyes,  as  to  their  posture  in  sitting,  to 
their  movements,  carriage  and  form  of  the  body,  to  personal  cleanliness,  and 
to  the  character  of  their  plays  and  games.  Besides,  there  should  be  given 
such  instruction  as  the  pupils  can  understand  and  appreciate  relative  to  all 
hygienic  matters  that  will  aid  in  sending  out  from  our  schools,  boys  and  girls 
with  physical  development  equal  to  the  demands  of  life. 

Intimately  connected  with  physical  training,  and  as  a  part  of  its  work,  is 
attention  to  ear-  and  voice-training,  and  the  giving  of  such  attention  to  the 
sounds  of  our  language  as  will  lead  to  distinctness  of  enunciation,  to  the  cor- 
rection of  faults  of  utterance,  to  training  pupils  how  to  breathe  with  ease  while 
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speaking  and  singing ;  and  also  how  to  speak  with  appropriate  tones  of  voice 
in  reading,  as  well  as  in  conversation. 

Training  in  language  should  begin  with  and  through  the  lessons  in  reading. 
Ix?ading  pu])ils  to  examine  their  reading  lessons  —  not  only  to  find  the  indi- 
vidual thoughts  represented,  but  the  group  of  words  used  to  represent  each 
thought  —  will  cause  them  to  discover  the  meaning  of  that  which  they  read, 
and  to  notice  the  ways  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  good  language.  As 
the  pujnls  advance  from  grade  to  grade  in  reading  by  means  of  such  exercises, 
thev  will  not  onlv  learn  the  chief  features  of  sentences,  but  also  how  to  use 
words  in  phnusos  and  sent(;nces  for  expressing  their  own  thoughts  intelligently, 
in  addition  to  these  exercises  for  leading  children  to  obser\'e  the  formation  of 
sentences,  there  should  follow  both  oral  and  written  lessons  for  training  them 
in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

Through  such  an  analysis  of  language  as  may  apj)ropriately  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  reading-lessons,  and  supplemented  by  other  exercises,  oral  and 
written,  us  already  indicated,  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  language;  of  its 
structure  and  modes  of  expressing  thoughts  clwirly ;  of  its  grammatical  forms 
and  logical  order,  may  be  gained  by  our  pupils  during  the  first  five  years  at 
school  than  is  commonly  acquired  through  the  definitions  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar during  eight  years  of  school  lessons.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  eight 
years  of  instniction  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  including  the  principal 
chu<sifications  and  inflections,  also  the  general  forms  of  construction  of  language, 
should  be  taught  from  language  itself  as  illustrated  by  its  most  reputable 
usage.  A  thorough  study  of  grammar  and  the  laws  of  language  should  be 
lef\  for  students  who  have  j)assed  beyond  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction. 

As  a  part  of  language-teaching,  in  elementary  schools,  there  should  be  pro- 
vision for  the  memorizing  and  reciting  of  gems  of  thought,  in  prose  and  in 
poetry ;  and  with  these  extracts  from  good  liteniture  the  name  of  the  author 
should  be  associated,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  good  literature  of  our  language,  while  develoj)ing  a  taste  for  it.  Fur- 
thermore, the  value  of  these  memory  exercises  becomes  the  more  important  at 
this  jKjriod  of  school-training,  because  habits  of  ready  memory  are  most  easily 
formed  before  the  pupils  reach  the  eighth  year  of  school  attendance. 

History,  by  means  of  simple  stories  of  the  lives  of  men  whose  good  deeds 
and  noble  characters  have  made  them  prominent  in  history,  may  be  begun 
<luring  tlie  pupil's  sec(md  year  at  school.  Such  instruction  should  not  l)€ 
limited  to  our  own  country.  Ixissons  in  connection  with  the  history  of  a  given 
country  may  be  commenced  during  the  fourth  year  in  school;  but  the  in- 
struction should  be  oral,  or  through  reading-lc^ssons,  and  limited  to  leading 
event"*,  and  to  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  whose  acts  became 
a  |)art  of  tiiat  history.  While  during  this  period  of  instruction  but  little 
attention  need  be  jjaid  to  dates,  subse([uent  lessons  in  histor}'  should  locate 
the  time  of  events  as  well  as  the  place. 
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After  the  elementary  instruction  lias  been  given  in  geography,  very  inter- 
esting exercises  may  be  had  by  roeuis  of  map  sketches,  showing  the  relations 
of  history  to  the  civil  geography  of  our  countr}'. 

In  arithmetic  it  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  number,  that  the 
pupil  shall  learn  through  the  use  of  objects  what  number  is ;  and  how  mmi- 
l>er8  may  l)e  represented  by  figuras.  And  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
pupil  lie  made  to  recognize  the  decimal  arrangement  of  numl>ers  at  each  stiige 
of  his  jirogress;  and  that  he  shall  intimately  associate  the  representative 
tigures  with  the  number  of  objects  repiesented.  These  an<l  similar  steps  are 
essential,  not  only  in  dealing  with  integers,  but  with  fractions,  both  connnon 
and  decimal. 

The  value  of  form  and  drammj  is  now  becoming  justly  appreciated  for  its 
training  value  in  forming  habits  of  accuracy  in  seeing,  of  correctness  of  repre- 
sentation ;  imd  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential  in  education.  The 
coui-se  in  form  and  drawing  ])repares  for  and  leads  to  further  development  of 
the  pupils  through  manual-training  exercises,  giving  such  dexterity  as  is  useful 
to  all,  and  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  accjuire  i-eadily  the  skill  needed  in  all 
lines  of  construction,  and  in  useful  arts. 

Geometry  should  be  taught  in  the  elementarj'  school,  beginning  with  les- 
sons in  form,  and  progressing  through  a  course  of  instniction  which  will 
famish  the  graduate  of  the  common  school  with  such  geometrical  concepts 
and  facts  as  are  needed  by  all.  The  course  should  be  one  of  observation, 
oiiLstruction,  and  re])resentation,  rather  than  of  demonstration;  yet  the  j)ro- 
oesses  of  training  in  logical  thought  and  expression  through  form,  will  lead  to 
j>ractical  demonstration. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ehm^nU  of  natural  history  and  of  physical  science 
should  be  assured  to  all  who  complete  the  common-school  course.  The  in- 
struction should  begin  in  the  lower  grades,  through  a  series  of  object  lessons, 
and  gradually  pass  from  the  study  of  things  and  their  qualities  to  a  study  of 
phenomena,  and  of  the  transformations  of  matter,  and  follow  in  lines  of  sci- 
entific classification. 

No  course  of  iiLstniction  is  complete  which  does  not  provide  for  moral  train- 
ing. In  the  earlier  years  this  training  will  make  use  of  conversations,  stories, 
with  attention  to  simple  ideas  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  actions  of 
others,  illustrated  by  school  incidents  in  which  the  puj)ils  may  be  led  to  de- 
cide on  the  right.  Indications  of  character  should  be  studied  in  the  j)uj)ils, 
and  these  indications  duly  considered  in  devising  means  for  developing  in 
them  habits  of  right  thinking  and  of  right  actions. 

In  later  vears  lessons  in  morals  should  be  drawn  from  incidents  in  life, 
fn)m  historj',  and  from  literature.  Faults  must  be  overcome  by  developing 
g«M>d  qualities.  The  discij)line  of  the  school  should  Ik;  made,  in  all  stages,  a 
means  of  moral  education.  The  moral  sense  and  judgment  of  the  j)upil 
should  be  cultfvated  by  leading  him  to  judge  of  his  own  ccmduct,  a^  well  as 
of  the  conduct  of  others.     In  the  later  vears  of  the  elementarv  course,  moral 
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instruction  should  take  on  more  systematic  forms,  and  treat  of  the  duties  of 
the  child  toward  the  family,  the  school,  the  community,  and  his  country.  It 
should  lead  the  pupil  to  consider  duties  toward  himself — his  body,  his  char- 
acter, his  mind ;  and  also  his  duties  in  providing  for  his  own  needs  in  life ;  his 
duties  toward  men  and  toward  God.  In  this  course  of  training  it  should  be 
made  an  aim,  without  entering  upon  any  metaphysical  discussion,  to  clearly 
show: 

1.  The  difference  between  duty  and  interest. 

2.  The  distinctions  between  the  statute  law  and  the  moral  law;  the  one  fix- 
ing the  minimum  of  prescription  which  society  imposes  upon  all  its  members, 
the  other  imjx>sing  upon  the  conscience  of  each  one  a  duty  which  no  one  forces 
him  to  fulfill,  but  which  he  cannot  neglect  without  feeling  himself  culpable 
before  God. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  we  have  given  more  attention  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  early  stages  of  elementar}-  education — the  first  five 
years  —  than  to  those  of  its  later  stages,  partly  because  we  believe  that  the 
more  general  practice  and  the  present  conditions  of  our  schools  render  it 
essential  that  better  work  should  be  done  here,  and  partly  because  the  early 
work,  if  rightly  done,  will  lead  to  better  treatment  of  the  subjects  considered 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  elementary  education.  If  the  pupil's  steps  be 
properly  led  during  the  first  years  of  school  life,  and  correct  habits  of  learn- 
ing formed,  all  needed  knowledge  may  be  acquired  thereafter. 

During  the  period  of  elementary  education  the  chief  inquiry  as  to  what 
subject  should  be  taught  ought  not  to  be  merely  what  knowledge  will  be  most 
valuable  to  the  pupils  in  afler  life,  but  chiefly  what  line  of  subjects  and  what 
methods  of  training  will  become  most  useful  to  them  as  self-helps  in  the  up- 
building of  the  individual,  with  strong,  well-developed  mental  jx)wer8,  with  a 
character  that  will  maintain  the  right  in  principles,  and  act  the  right  in  the 
duties  of  life,  and  in  the  development  of  bodies  capable  of  enduring  the 
struggles  necessary  to  win  success  in  the  chosen  vocation.  Herein  lie  essen- 
tials of  elementary  education. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  would  find  an  embodiment  of  the  wavs  and  means  for 
providing  all  the  essentials  in  elementar}'^  education,  we  must  seek  for  a  teacher 
who  possesses  the  following  qualifications:  A  clear  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  1)0  taught;  i)er3onal  habits  that  illustrate  good  character;  tact  in  man- 
agement and  discipline  that  will  secure  the  willing  cooi>eration  of  the  pupils: 
ability  to  awaken  attention  and  to  concentrate  it  u])on  the  particular  subject 
before  the  class;  readiness  in  discovering  the  mental  conditions  of  each  puj)il, 
and  facility  in  supplying  the  needed  guidance ;  skill  in  training  the  mind  in 
correct  halnts  of  learning;  and  the  magnetism  of  kindness  and  justice  that 
shall  dcveloj)  noble  traits  of  character. 
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DISCUSSION. 

[Reported  by  Aabon  Oove,  Colobado.] 

Mr.  Brown  :  Language-teaching  is  necessarily  grammar-teaching.  When 
a  child  has  learned,  by  the  proper  use  of  language,  that  there  are  certain  laws, 
he  can  make  the  generalization.  There  can  be  no  teaching  except  technical 
teaching;  pupils  in  elementary  schools  must  use  technical  terms.  The  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  technical  and  what  is  not,  is  difficult  for  me  to  determine. 

Mr.  Sheldon  :  Lest  this  discussion  may  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  metar 
physicians,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  early  part  of  the  report  in  reference 
to  physical  training.  I  hope  the  discussion  on  physical  training,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  will  indicate  to  us  some  of  the  systems  by  the  use  of 
which  we  can  increase  the  vigor  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  Harris  :  Horseback-riding  developes  the  vital  organs ;  it  reinforces 
the  lungs  and  promotes  exercise,  which  takes  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
carries  it  to  the  vital  organs  and  builds  them  up ;  it  promotes  the  involuntary 
workings  of  these  organs.  The  will-power  should  not  be  cultivated  so  that 
one  can  control  the  heart  action,  or  the  breathing;  it  has  been  done,  but  it  is 
dangerous.  The  tendency  is  to  carry  the  voluntary  power  into  the  sphere 
where  the  involuntary  power  ought  to  prevail.  The  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter  is  at  present  largely  in  the  hands  of  physiological  cranks. 

Mr.  Richards  :  I  do  not  depreciate  the  remarks  on  physical  training,  but 
I  wish  we  would  put  in  practice  certain  other  principles.  I  would  exercise 
and  train  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Children  are  not  taught  to 
enunciate  distinctly. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  has  little  patience  with  physiological  cranks,  and  believe  in 
putting  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  investigators  who  will  observe  as  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  exercises,  and  those  that  develop  vital  organs  as  contrasted 
with  those  that  develop  will-power  and  which  lead  to  nervous  prostration. 
The  free  recess,  where  pupils  talk  and  shout  as  they  please,  frees  them  from 
the  cramp  of  the  will.  Harm  is  done  by  teachers  preventing  the  free  use  of 
their  voices  at  recess-time.  Base-ball  is  apt  to  develop  will-power.  Free 
running  about  and  doing  whatever  comes  first,  relieves  from  the  constraint  of 
the  will.  The  Ling  system  has  perhaps  gone  further  than  others  in  solving 
the  difficulty,  yet  it  tends  somewhat  towards  the  old  channel. 

Mr.  Greenwood:  The  primary  object  of  education  is  the  training  of  the 
child,  intellectually  and  physically,  under  control  of  the  will.  I  understand 
from  the  remarks  made  that  the  American  pupil  is  not  well  built.  Peda- 
gogues here  are  not  well  formed.  Children  should  be  taught  to  stand  and  sit 
naturally.  For  five  or  six  years  I  examined,  weighed,  and  measured  3,000 
to  4,000  children,  to  compare  them  with  the  standard  for  children  in  Europe ; 
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this  year  I  have  carried  the  investigation  further;  the  children  of  Kansas 
City  weigh  more  than  do  those  of  Euroi)e.  I  do  not  advocate  the  physical 
training  our  girls  are  receiving  in  high  schools — just  enough  to  make  them 
sf)re — but  regular,  systematic,  daily  exercise.  It  is  in  the  line  of  this  educa^ 
tion  to  teacli  the  child  how  to  stand,  to  sit,  to  carry  himself,  to  keep  hb  body 
under  control  of  the  will ;  he  grows  according  to  the  law  of  his  being.  All 
this  can  be  taught  in  any  school-room  without  apparatus. 

Mk.  Fitzi»atric'K  :  Much  of  this  call  for  physical  training  is  an  echo  from 
the  14th  century,  when  it  was  feared  that  the  civilization  of  those  days  would 
relapc  into  barbarism  unless  a  race  of  men  were  trained  to  maintain  great 
physical  strength.  Carlyle  said,  "The  invention  of  gunpowder  made  all  men 
alike  tall":  the  little  man  had  an  advantage  when  he  could  pull  a  trigger 
quicker.  Now  unless  one  desires  to  compete  with  Sullivan,  little  is  gained ; 
physical  training  tends  more  to  the  acquisition  of  a  reasonable  physique  and 
to  the  develoj)ment  of  nerve.  Nobody  has  yet  evolved  the  right  idea.  Much 
damage  results  from  teachers  teaching  physiology  who  themselves  know  little 
of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  civilized  man  of  to-day  is  su]:)erior  in  strength 
and  endurance  to  the  savage.  In  the  late  war,  city  regiments  had  more  en- 
durance than  those  from  the  country.  Of  40,000  suits  of  armour  collected  W 
antiquarians,  very  few  indeed  will  fit  the  present  man  weighing  175  pounds, 
or  standing  five  feet  ten  inches.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  men  of  this  countr}'  and 
of  this  age  are  su|)erior  to  any  who  have  lived  before.  The  more  spontaneity, 
the  better  the  various  purposes  of  the  child. 

Mil.  Hailmann:  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  language  and  gram- 
nuir.  Language  cares  for  the  logical,  granimar  for  the  technical.  Grammar 
is  statislied  with  a  sentence  which  may  be  nonsense ;  language  means  expression 
of  thought.  Language  must  be  used  in  intercoui-se ;  grammar  may  be  studied 
in  the  closet.  There  must  be  cimvei'sation  between  teacher  and  pu])il  to  de- 
velop language- power. 

Mk.  Allyn  :  The  school  that  does  not  in  some  way  bring  in  moral  training, 
fails  in  its  highest  purpose;  moral  training  must  come  in  early.  I  have  lx?en 
dealing  with  children  for  more  than  fifty  years.  We  need  to  put  more  empha- 
sis on  moral  training.     We  have  been  neglecting  this  subject. 

Mi{.  Hancock:  I  have  a  high  regard  fi>r  the  previous  s})eaker.  In  regard 
to  spontaneity  in  j>hysical  exiTcise,  we  get  that  s[)ontaneous  exercise  very 
largely  everywhere,  but  this  sort  of  exercise  does  not  develop  a  broad  chest  — 
there  is  a  large  deficiency  that  nuist  be  supplcMuented  by  exercise  that  is 
scientific.  We  can  have  no  moral  education  without  strength  of  will  accom- 
panying it.  The  discussion  ought  to  take  this  direction.  We  must  ]>egin 
with  some  svstem  of  exercise  —  anv  svstem  that  is  not  too  violent  is  good. 
We  nnist  knit  it  into  our  svstem  of  education.  This  is  just  as  valuable  as 
daily  lessons  in  arithmetic  or  granunar.  Physicians  complain  that  our  school 
children  arc  over-worked,  and  are  being  killed  by  over-study.     The  instniction 
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given  at  West  Point  is  thorough,  and  accomplishes  great  results  in  a  short 
time ;  boys  will  accomplish  in  four  years  as  much  as  boys  in  our  schools  will 
accomplish  in  eight  years. 

Mr.  White:  I  think  the  rej)ort  might  emphiisize  more  fully  the  purpose 
of  reading.  As  I  view  it  our  school  courses  are  more  radically  deficient  in 
training  in  language  than  other  branches.  The  chief  end  of  elcmentarj'  train- 
ing is  power.  Training  in  language  should  give  the  child  power  to  express 
his  own  knowledge,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  clear,  accurate  and  forcible, 
if  not  elegant  language;  the  power  to  grasp  thought  when  symbolized  in 
written  or  printed  language.  How  can  you  give  a  child  the  power  of  sjxjech 
clear  and  accurate  ?  It  Is  a  familiar  law  that  every  power  is  strengthened 
through  exercise.  Speech  is  synthetic.  The  child  must  be  trained  in  this 
synthetic  power.  I  arraign  this  whole  system  of  grammar;  this  twisting  of 
sentences.  I  would  give  more  for  a  boy  who  should  act  as  a  rejwrter  for  a 
newspaper  for  one  year  than  for  eight  years  of  this  system.  We  are  using 
analytical  processes  to  attain  synthetic  ends. 

Mr.  Hailmann  :  I  would  like  to  see  something  introduced  into  our  schools  — 
something  between  the  chaos  of  the  "recess"  and  the  machine  exercises. 
With  regard  to  the  strain  of  the  will,  I  believe  that  the  child  is  not  so  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  his  own  will-power  as  he  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  will-|)ower 
of  his  teacher.  The  coordinating  of  the  will  of  the  child  with  the  will  of  the 
teacher ;  the  business  of  the  recess  ought  to  be  the  cultivation  of  this  free 
native  force  of  the  child.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  school  should  be  or- 
ganized in  the  machine  way.  Can  we  not  modify  the  school  instead  of  modi- 
fying the  child  ? 

Mr.  K()rNJ)s:  With  regard  to  some  points  in  the  reiK)rt,  as  to  whether  the 
elements  of  science  shall  be  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  whether  it 
shall  be  made  compulsory ;  also,  ixs  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  coui-se  of 
ethics  —  not  an  occasional  goody-goody  talk,  but  a  coui"se  in  morals.  Is  it 
time  for  the  (-ouncil  to  assent  that  moral  instruction  shall  come  in  in  some 
way  SL<  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work  ?  It  is  not  in  our  schools  now.  The 
charge  is  made  tiiat  our  schools  are  innnoral.  Have  our  schools  a  function 
and  a  dutv  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Hinsdalk:  I  have  given  some  thought  in  the  past  few  yeai-s  to  this 
subject.  In  relation  to  moral  instruction  in  thesciiools,  the  subject  is  handled 
in  a  very  vague,  general,  and  indelinite  way.  It  is  like  much  of  the  moral 
instruction  that  comes  from  the  pulpit  —  there  is  no  |K)int  to  it.  With  regard 
to  the  academical  and  the  normal-school  course,  our  teachei's  have  a  certain 
academical  training  which  is  sufficient.  Her  mind  and  conscience  have 
been  awakened  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  ethical  instruction.  She  has  n^ad  a 
good  deal  and  heard  a  good  deal  in  relation  to  this  topic,  tmd  yet  there  is  no 
important  subject  in  regard  to  which  our  average  public-school  teachers  are 
80  poorly  equipi)ed  as  in  this  very  matter.     The  difficulties  of  moral  educa- 
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tion  transcend  the  difficulties  of  intellectual  education.  We  can  never  elimi- 
nate the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  but  what  I  especially  object  to  is 
the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  teachers.  I 
have  known  girls  well  instructed,  beautiful  in  spirit,  anxious  to  do  their  duty, 
and  workers  in  the  Sunday  school,  who  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  do 
their  duty.  In  school  they  have  Swede,  Danish,  Bohemian  and  Polish 
children.  The  teacher  knows  that  it  is  her  duty  to  give  moral  instruction, 
but  she  does  not  know  where  to  begin.  I  do  not  lay  down  any  program,  but 
I  have  one  that  I  use  in  my  own  lecture-room.  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  when  this  whole  subject  of  moral  education  ought  to  be  taken  up  by 
our  men  and  women  who  have  some  observation,  experience  and  reflection, 
and  whether  we  cannot  fumbh  the  teachers  of  the  country  with  rubrics, 
and  with  a  program  to  give  them  more  definite  ideas  than  those  they  now 
have  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  hope  something  may  be  done  in  a  formal 
way  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  H akrls  :  I  have  heard  the  protest  that  we  are  neglecting  moral  educa- 
tion in  the  schools.  I  think  there  is  confusion  here  between  moral  philosophy 
and  moral  education.  We  pretend  to  try  to  teach  the  intellect  and  endeavor 
to  secure  good  behavior,  and  not  moral  education.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
about  morals  not  being  taught  in  the  schools.  Is  there  a  school  that  does  not 
teach  good  behavior  ?  This  is  considered  the  basis  of  all  things.  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law.  Now  every  teacher  teaches  exercise,  punctuality,  self- 
restraint,  regularity,  and  industry,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  produce  some- 
thing. The  fourth  pillar  is  industry,  on  which  good  behavior  rests.  There  is 
an  additional  restraint^- the  pupil  is  met  with  the  arm  of  the  teacher.  In 
Germany  you  find  more  freedom  and  less  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
the  schools  are  less  moral;  they  do  not  give  attention  to  the  punctillios. 
What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  charge  ?  There  is  a  falsification  of  the 
figures;  they  give  numerators  and  take  no  account  of  the  denominators. 
General  Eaton,  in  his  rciK)rt  for  1870,  gives  11,000  as  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  prisons  and  jaiLs,  and  that  the  illiterates  furnish  eight  times  their  quota. 
In  an  article  in  "Popular  Science"  the  charge  is  made  that  the  increase  in 
crime  is  chiefly  among  the  educated  classes.  In  Michigan  70  per  cent,  of  the 
prisonei-s  in  jail  could  read  and  write.  In  the  25th  report  of  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  out  of  40,000  commitments  70  jwr  cent,  could  read  and 
write  —  80  per  cent,  could  not.  In  Michigan  the  j)ereentage  that  can  read 
and  write  is  95  —  less  than  ^\^  jx?r  cent,  were  illiterate.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  population  funiLsh  70  i)er  cent,  of  the  prison  population,  and  less  than 
five  \yov  cent,  of  the  population  furnish  30  per  cent. ;  the  ratio  being  one  to 
eight. 

La«t  year  statistics?  from  twenty-four  States  were  collected  regarding  thirty 
ix?nitentiaries.  It  is  well  known  that  j>enitentiary  oflTenses  are  diflerent  from 
those  of  jails.  The  illiterates  do  not  cut  so  large  a  figure.  These  peniten- 
tiaries furnish  three  and  one-fourth  times  their  quota.     With  regard  to  this 
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cry  about  the  increase  in  crime.  There  are  crimes  against  the  property,  and 
against  the  person.  Drunkenness  is  now  considered  a  crime,  owing  to  the 
awakening  of  the  consciences  of  the  people  making  it  a  crime  instead  of  an 
o£fense.  Now  these  statistics  count  in  drunkenness  along  with  crimes  against 
the  person  and  property ;  the  consequence  is  a  swelling  of  the  statistics  of 
crime.  Take  the  State  of  Massachusetts :  in  1850  it  sent  8,000  persons  to 
jail  for  intemperance;  in  1885  it  sent  18,000  to  jail  for  drunkenness,  or  six 
times  the  number,  although  the  population  had  only  increased  30  per  cent. 
In  Massachusetts  crimes  against  the  person  and  against  property  had  abso- 
lutely decreased  44  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  persons  and  proi)erty  were 
safer. 

Mr.  Calkins  :  I  am  gratified  that  the  previous  speakers  have  so  thoroughly 
discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  that  it  will  relieve  me  from  going  over 
the  same  ground.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  we  have  schools  where  large 
numbers  of  the  pupils  have  to  be  put  through  the  most  elementary  exercises 
in  mental  development.  They  hardly  know  how  to  hear.  They  do  not  even 
have  thoughts  to  express  in  language  or  in  sentences.  The  teacher  has  first 
to  ascertain  the  mental  condition  of  the  pujnl  before  he  knows  how  to  set 
about  reaching  his  intellect.  If  the  subject  be  language,  and  the  pupil  has 
no  thoughts,  or  thoughts  that  can  be  represented  by  only  very  few  words,  the 
teacher  must  first  train  them  to  know  the  symbols  of  these  things.  It  is  like 
a  person  trj^ing  to  pump  water  from  a  dry  well.  The  pupil  must  be  trained 
in  such  a  way  that  the  mind  must  first  be  furnished  with  thoughts,  and  then 
with  language  to  express  these  thoughts.  The  teachers  tell  us,  "  We  have  not 
time  for  all  this ;  you  are  adding  to  our  burdens."  In  order,  however,  to  be 
trained  successfully  in  this  direction,  the  pupil  must  be  su[)plicd  with  the 
thoughts  and  the  words  to  express  them.  lie  must  also  be  led  and  encouraged 
to  use  words  hi  exprcf^vsing  his  own  thoughts.  I  liave  to  apologize  for  dealing 
so  much  with  elementary  forms. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  moral  training,  we  must  look  at  conditions  as 
they  are.  What  can  we  do  where  i>5  jjor  cent.  <if  the  pupils  are  cumj)08ed  of 
the  very  lowest  orders  of  society  and  unable  to  speak  the  En^rlish  language? 
Aj*,  for  example,  in  one  school  where  VA)  i)er  cent,  of  the  pui>ils  are  from  Italy, 
and  have  been  in  this  country  only  a  few  months*. 

In  the  teacher's  c<juduct  there  should  exist  tht*  elements  of  moral  training. 
The  childrtMi  should  be  led  to  love  rii^lit  actions.  Thev  should  be  trained  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong;  to  distinguish  the  difiorence  between 
their  own  acts  and  those  of  other  puj)ils.  It  n(*(?d  not  be  made  a  si)ecial  sul)- 
ject  of  instruction. 

-23 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. 


In  1888,  at  the  request  of  Superintendent  Tarbell,  then  its  chairman,  I 
prepared  for  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  City  School  Sys- 
tems, taking  for  a  subject,  "The  Business  Side  of  City  School  Systems."  The 
discussion  of  that  rei)ort  has  twice,  been  adjourned  by  special  vote  of  the 
Council.  As  a  conseciuence,  its  substance  is  no  doubt  nearly  or  quite  forgot- 
ten. At  the  request  of  Dr.  White,  the  present  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
submit  a  r6sum6  of  said  report,  with  some  further  views  believed  to  be  ger- 
mane to  the  subject. 

Two  or  three  pages  of  the  document  are  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the 
public  to  the  public  schools.  The  schools  considered  as  organizations  of 
instruction  are  declared  superior  to  the  schools  as  organizations  of  business. 
Teachers  are  said  to  be  in  advance  of  average  public  sentiment  and  of 
average  board  administration ;  and  the  observation  is  ventured  that  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  permanently  continue.  The  public  and  the  board 
will  overtake  the  schools,  or  the  schools  will  ultimately  fall  back  to  the  line 
of  the  public  and  the  board. 

The  rej)ort  then  deals  with  the  three  main  branches  of  the  subject,  in  order : 

1.  The  Condifuthn  mid  PowerfU  of  School  Boanh, — It  is  said:  "The  powers 
of  the  board,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  partly  legislative,  as 
in  the  adoption  of  studios,  books,  and  rules ;  partly  executive,  as  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers;  and  partly  judicial,  lus  in  handling  cases  of  disci- 
pline." The  proper  size  of  a  board  dei)ends  upon  various  circumstances, 
that  need  not  be  recapitulated. 

2.  The  Selection  of  Board  Members,  —  Dr.  Philbrick  is  quoted:  "Without 
doubt,  this  is  the  supreme  educational  problem  which  remains  for  our  educa- 
tional statesman sliip  to  grapple  with."  The  modes  of  appointing  membere  are 
then  stated : 

First,  popular  election.  The  modes  of  procedure  are :  ( 1  )  Election  by 
ward  or  district  ticket ;  (2)  election  by  city  ticket ;  ( 3  )  election  by  these  two 
plans  combined. 

Secondly,  appointment.  Four  varieties  of  this  method  are  discriminated  : 
(1)  Appointment  ])y  the  city  council;  (2)  Appointment  by  the  judges 
of  the  court,s;  (.S)  App(untment  by  the  mayor;  (4)  Ap{)ointnient  by 
the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  reasons  why  selection  by 
j)opuIar  election  works  badly  in  most  American  cities,  are  suggested.  The 
n'asons  why  some  method  of  apix)intment  would  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  elective  method  are  also  briefly  stated. 
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Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  first  group  of  reasons  inhere  in  city 
politics.    They  are  suggested  as  follows : 

*'The  grand  cause  of  bad  school  boards  in  cities  is  the  same  as  the  grand  cause 
of  bad  city  administration  generally,  viz.,  the  triumph  of  politics  over  business 
methods.  How  complete  that  triumph  is  in  many  cities,  all  men  know  who  are  even 
casually  acquainted  with  current  municipal  affairs.  In  fact,  one  of  the  pressing 
political  questions  of  the  day  is  the  thorough  reform  of  municipal  government. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  this  respect  the  schools  have  suffered  more  or  less 
than  other  departments  of  city  government.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  evils  that  politics  inflicts  upon  the  school,  or  even  upon  city  ad- 
ministration as  a  whole,  is  not  always  understood.  No  doubt  partisan  politics--- 
Republican  and  Democratic  politics-  -has  much  to  answer  for;  but  school  politics 
—  the  application  of  the  politician's  methods  to  school  questions  —  does  far  more 
harm.'' 

The  other  point  is  touched  as  follows : 

'*The  mayor  of  the  city,  or  the  judges,  would  be  able  to  appoint  a  better  school 
board  than  the  people  at  large  are  able  to  elect.  The  abstract  proposition  that  the 
people  have  abundant  intelligence  and  virtue  to  name  a  board,  although  true,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  concrete  proposition.  What  are  the  citizens  doing  and 
likely  to  do  under  the  conditions  actually  existing  in  the  cities,  ridden  and  handi- 
capped as  they  are  by  the  politicians?  is  the  one  to  be  considered.  Furthermore, 
the  mayor,  or  the  judges,  if  they  failed  to  use  their  power,  could  be  and  would  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability.  No  doubt  it  will  be  objected  that  these  officers,  and 
particularly  the  mayor,  would  abuse  the  power;  but  cities  can  be  named  that  never 
had  a  mayor  who  would  dare  to  appoint  such  a  board  as  the  people  habitually  elect, 
save  when  aroused  to  spasmodic  action  by  an  accumulation  of  abuses.  The  mayor 
is  one  man,  and  an  officer  who  can  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion;  while 
the  demos  is  a  multitude  that  is  not  responsible,  since  experience  proves  the  futility 
of  caUing  any  power  to  account  at  its  own  bar." 

The  third  part  of  the  San  Francisco  report  I  have  myself  always  consid- 
ered quite  the  most  important  part  of  the  document.  I  therefore  transcribe 
in  thb  supplement  the  four  or  five  leading  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

**3.  Mode  of  Board  Adminuitration.-  -The  board  must  be  clothed  by  the  law  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  and  duties.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
it  should  do,  however,  is  to  immediately  divest  itself  of  the  most  of  its  executive 
and  judicial  duties,  and  to  confine  itself  mainly  to  legislation.  The  reasons  why  a 
board  is  a  bad  executive  body  are  obvious,  and  do  not  call  for  formal  statement. 
But  it  is  important  to  point  out  how  its  executive  duties  should  be  discharged. 

''Acting  as  a  legislature,  the  board  should  establish  three  executive  departments, 
defining  their  powers  and  duties: 

"The  Department  of  Finance,  Accounts,  and  Records. 

"The  Department  of  Construction,  Repairs,  and  Supplies. 

"The  Department  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

"The  heads  of  the  department  might  be  called  the  auditor,  the  superintendent  of 
construction,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Nothing  will  be  said  here  of  their 
qualifications,  further  than  that  they  should  be  men  of  decided  ability  and  character, 
having  each  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  important  duties  committed  to  their  charge. 

"These  departments  should  be  as  permanent  and  efficient,  relatively,  as  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  State  or  National  Government;  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
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to  have  them  provided  for  in  the  school  law  itself;  certainly  they  should  be  pat  high 
beyond  the  reach  of  hasty  board  action.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  report,  to  cata- 
logue the  duties  that  would  fall  to  them  respectively;  but  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
that  they  should  be  the  sole  channels  of  executive  administration,  within  their  sev- 
eral limits.  Judicial  functions,  so  far  as  employes  are  concerned,  should  be  delegated 
to  the  heads  of  these  departments,  granting  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board,  duly 
limited. 

"School  administration  in  cities  is  still  organized  essentially  as  it  was  when  the 
cities  were  villages.  While  this  organization  answered  the  villages  well  enough,  it  is 
now  far  outgrown.  To  be  sure,  semblances  of  executive  departments  are  found  in 
these  organizations,  but  they  are  embryonic  and  feeble.  To  a  very  great  extent, 
boards  intrust  administration  to  committees  of  their  own  number.  This  is  not  quite 
so  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  State  legislature  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  whole 
State  administration  by  means  of  standing  committees,  but  the  absurdity  is  of  the 
same  sort. 

"Confining  itself  mainly  to  legislation,  the  board  should  proceed  to  do  business 
like  a  legislature.  It  should  appoint  a  few  standing  committees,  say  on  finance,  on 
teachers  and  salaries,  on  course  of  study  and  text-books,  on  construction,  on  judi- 
ciary, and  perhaps  two  or  three  more.  Details  can  be  readily  settled,  when  the  main 
ideas  have  been  agreed  upon.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the 
method  of  procedure. 

"For  example,  the  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Salaries  would,  at  the  proper 
time,  report  the  number  of  teachers  needed  the  ensuing  year,  a  schedule  of  salaries, 
and  the  amount  of  money  required  to  pay  them.  After  being  printed,  discussed, 
and  amended  if  necessary,  the  board  would  pass  the  bill,  and  the  money  voted  would 
then  be  duly  entered  on  the  Auditors  books,  as  subjcKJt  to  draft  for  this  purpose. 
Similarly,  the  Committee  on  Construction  should  report  on  repairs,  on  new  build- 
ings, or  on  supplies,  and  the  procedure  should  be  the  same  as  before. 

"  By  this  plan,  the  legislative  work  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  executive  work, 
would  bo  far  better  done  than  now.  At  present  the  board  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  small  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  school  board  of  a  great  city  to  legislate, 
in  terms,  on  the  purchase  of  a  few  feet  of  hose-pipe,  or  a  lawn-mower,  is  no  less  and 
no  more  absurd  than  it  is  to  have  twenty-tive  or  thirty  standing  committees,  many 
of  them  charged  with  executive  functions,  in  order  that  as  many  men  may  have  the 
petty  chairmanships. 

•'Not  only  would  this  plan  of  organization  secure  far  better  results  than  are  now 
secured,  but  it  would  save  much  time  and  annoyance.  A  meeting  a  month  on  the 
average  would  be  all-sufficient.  Again,  this  plan  would  render  a  board  of  considera- 
ble size  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  desirable;  whereas,  a  board  that  holds  the 
major  executive  duties  in  its  own  hands  must,  to  be  efficient,  be  small;  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggerati<m  to  say,  the  smaller  the  better." 

Such  are  the  salient  point**  of  the  report  made  at  San  Francisco,  two  years 
ago.  Further  ol^servation  and  reflection  have  the  more  satisfied  me  of  their 
general  soundness. 

That  our  j)resent  methods  of  school-board  administration  are  exceedingly 
defective,  and  that  they  are  not  improving,  is  generally  conceded  by  those 
most  comi>eteiit  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many  persons  are  ear- 
nestly looking  about  to  find  some  way  out  of  these  evils.  Last  year,  at  Nash- 
ville, I  uttered  the  opinion  that  these  methods  and  evils  are  no  separate  and 
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isolated  fact  I  now  repeat  the  declaration.  Our  schools  are  a  part  of  our 
civic  life;  our  educational  machinery  is  a  part  of  that  municipal  question 
which  is  one  of  the  foremost  issues  now  before  the  American  people.  Ameri- 
can cities  are  governed  more  expensively,  more  inefficiently,  and  more  cor- 
ruptly than  the  cities  of  any  other  civilized  country ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  our 
school  administration  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  our  municipal  system. 

We  deal,  therefore,  with  no  separate  problem,  and  shall  never  reach  a  sep- 
arate solution.  The  schools  will  not  be  taken  out  of  politics  until  the  other 
branches  of  the  city  government  are  taken  out  of  politics  likewise.  To  believe 
that  the  schools  will  be  managed  sensibly  and  honestly  while  the  streets,  the 
parks,  and  the  police,  are  managed  on  political  and  not  on  business  principles, 
ari  they  are  at  present,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  search  for  an  apple 
one-half  sweet  and  one-half  sour.  The  reform  that  we  seek  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  vastly  larger  reform.  Here  and  there,  owing  to  the  operation  of  special 
causes,  the  schools  may  be  well  administered  while  the  clutch  of  the  politician 
is  on  the  city's  throat ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  business  side  of  the  public  schools 
will  be  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  business  side  of  the  city 
government. 

The  San  Francisco  report  hinted  at  this  conclusion.  It  said :  "  Those  men 
who  have  studied  municipal  questions  most  thoroughly  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  ultimate  means  of  escape  from  existing  evils  but  by  reducing  the 
number  of  elections  and  elective  officers,  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  munici- 
pal legislature,  and  by  materially  increai^ing  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
the  chief  municipal  executive."  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  best-governed 
city  in  the  United  States  is  a  city  where  the  ballot-box  is  practically  unknown, 
and  where  the  citizens  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  government.  I  refer  to 
Washington,  the  goremment  of  which  is  a  pure  despotism.  A.s  a  class,  edu- 
cators may  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  large  subject  of  raunicij)al  reform ;  but 
it  is  important  that  they  shall  understand  the  bearings  and  relations  of  their 
own  peculiar  problem.  Respectfully  submitted.         R.  A.  Hinsdale. 


1)IS(TSSI0X. 

[Keportzd  by  S.  S.  Parb.  Minnehota.J 

Mr.  Richards  dissented  from  Mr.  Hinsdale's  view,  that  Washington  is 
the  best-governed  city  in  the  country.  The  i)eoj)le  have  no  voice  in  their 
own  affairs,  and  are  not  allowed  to  decide  in  matters  of  taxation  and  govern- 
ment. He  believed  Wa«?hington  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  taxed,  badly 
jK>lioed,  and  most  mismanaged  cities  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Harris:  The  question  is  not  pro])erly  focused.  It  is  a  problem  of 
democracy  and  monarchy.  We  nuist  settle  whether  we  believe  in  democracy 
or  not.     Carlyle  believed  democracy  to  be  doomed,  but  the  sj)eaker  thought 
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Garlyle  to  be  a  false  prophet.  Democracy  has  its  own  power  of  correction  of 
its  evils.  This  lies  in  the  proper  alliance  of  the  two  classes  of  society — the 
^vise  good  men,  and  the  unwise  good  men ;  the  intellectually  weak  but  mor- 
ally strong  (the  weak  strong  men),  and  the  moral  weaklings,  who  furnish  the 
rogues.  The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  alliance  of  the  two  good  classes 
of  society.  If  the  strong,  self-centered  portion  of  the  community  looks  as- 
kance at  those  who  mean  well,  but  either  do  not  see  the  problem,  or  who  seize 
some  minor  feature  and  hold  it  so  close  to  their  eyes  that  it  hides  all  else,  the 
rogues  in  jx)litics  and  affairs  say  to  these :  "  Here !  You  vote  for  our  measures 
and  we  will  give  you  what  you  want ! " 

The  alliance  between  the  weaklings  and  the  rogues  tends  in  its  effect  toward 
the  destniction  of  institutions.  The  result  is,  rule  for  personal  ends,  and 
organization  of  those  who  prey  on  official  position.  This  is  the  essence  of 
monarchy.  We  may  ask  if  there  is  not  a  kind  of  politics  in  which  the  in- 
tellectually and  morally  strong  ally  themselves  with  those  who  are  weak,  but 
well-meaning.  The  weakling  moral  man,  under  our  present  system,  is  treated 
little  better  than  the  crank.  Instead,  there  should  be  the  jx)licy  of  combina- 
tion between  the  strong  and  unwise  good  men. 

•  Mr.  White  :  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  carrying  the  discussion  into  de- 
tails. We  must  seek  the  best  ideals  in  all  directions.  The  term  dictator  is 
objectionable.  A  dictator  is  one  who  usur])s  authority.  Those  who  employ 
official  position  for  the  public  disadvantage  do  so  under  the  prescribed  forms 
of  law.  The  Lssuo  is  not  one  Ixitwecn  democracy  and  monarchy.  Our  people 
are  not  dreaming  of  monarchy.  The  government  of  cities  is  a  great  problem, 
and  demands  an  organization  of  the  people  in  the  most  wise,  economical,  and 
efficient  manner.     The  most  enlightened  public  sentiment  should  rule. 

Mu.  Hancock  :  The  question  is  one  as  to  modes  of  choice,  whether  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  school  officers.  Public  questions  must  reach  the  j)eople 
and  be  held  amenable  to  an  enliglitened  j)ul)lic  opinion.  The  community  must 
preserve  its  participation  in  j)ublio  affairs.  This  is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  pui)lic  interest  and  general  action  on  the  part  of  citizens.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  better  method  of  choosing  members  of  school  boards  than 
by  |)opular  election. 

Mk.  (  Jukenwood:  School  ))oards  are  generally  men  of  integrity,  industry, 
and  prudence.  Boards  are  better  on  the  whole  than  sui)erintendents.  They 
are  often  more  practical,  and  know  better  what  the  scho<;ls  and  the  commu- 
nity need.  In  the  city  wheix*  he  resides  no  party  would  j)ut  up  })olitical 
schemers  for  school  officei*s.  At  the  last  election  both  party  conventions  in- 
dorsed, by  resolution,  two  candidates  who  repix'sented  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  Whatever  the  form  of  choice  for  officers,  Mr.  Greenwood  believes 
that  they  should  l)e  held  accountable  to  the  }x>pular  voice. 

Mit.  Hk'own:  Public  opinion  must  control  school  matters.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  public  opinion.     One  is  the  enlightened  view  of  those  who  know 
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the  facts  about  which  they  are  concerned;  the  other,  the  more  general 
opinion  of  those  who  arc  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  mean  well. 
It  is  the  duty  of  school  people  to  educate  public  opinion.  To  this  extent 
teachers  must  become  politicians. 

Mr.  Folwell  called  attention  to  the  mode  of  proj)osing  candidates  for 
election  to  the  school  board  in  Minneaix)lis.  They  are  selected  and  offered 
by  a  committee  composed  of  i)er8ons  belonging  to  both  jwlitical  parties.  This 
plan  has  worked  well.  The  schools  of  Minneapolis  have  always  had  a  clean, 
efficient  administration. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  In  8t.  Louis  better  results  were  reached  by  enlarging 
the  election  districts,  and  thus  reducing  the  number  of  politicians  who  could 
actively  participate  in  the  canvass. 

Mr.  Gove:  Cities  below  7o,000  to  100,000,  compared  with  cities  over  these 
numbers,  should  be  allowed  a  system  different  from  the  larger  places.  A  few 
cities  have  been  constantly  held  before  the  Council  as  examples.  There 
is  nothing  more  in  their  administration  and  histor}'  to  call  for  the  special 
prominence  accorded  them,  than  in  other  cities  of  like  size  and  conditions. 
The  peri)etual  reference  to  these  particular  places  is  misleading.  Cities  below 
100,000  need  attention  more  than  those  over  that  number.  It  is  to  be  es- 
pecially remarked,  that  the  differentiation  of  departments  contemplated  in 
Mr.  Hinsdale's  paper  could  not  hold  in  them  so  fully  as  in  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Sheldon:  School  affairs  must  hold  close  to  the  people.  The  New 
England  cities  trusted  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  does  not  appear  that 
school  boards  should  be  ap{)ointed.  Political  trading  cannot  yet  be  abolished. 
And  yet  such  men  as  Horace  Mann,  Barnes  Sears,  (xcorge  S.  Boutwell,  and 
John  W.  Dickinson  were  products  of  the  appointive  system.  But,  while  the 
system  of  a{)jx»intments  has  given  such  men  iia  these,  our  safest  principle  is 
that  of  the  old  New  Knghmd  town  meeting. 

Mr.  Hinsdale:  Interminable  voting  is  U)  bo  deprecated.  We  have  too 
many  elections.  The  purj)ose  of  the  report  is  not  to  im])each  democracy, 
but  if  we  are  to  have  the  principle  of  democnicy  in  its  fullness,  why  not  elect 
t<*achers  and  superintendents  by  {)opular  vote  ?  Why  not  elect  our  |)ostmas- 
ters  and  census-takers  ?     It  is  a  question  of  limitation. 

The  superintendent  is  not  an  evolution  from  tlie  teaching-body,  but  from 
the  board.  The  history  of  the  C'leveland  schools  shows  this.  At  the  incep- 
tirm  of  the  schools,  the  common  council  hired  teachers  and  conducted  the 
schools.  This  authority  was  later  delegated  to  a  committee,  which  was  finally 
called  the  school  board.  This  bodv  was  an  administrative  one,  and  had  the 
p^)wer  of  advising  legislation  by  the  council.  The  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee became  superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  at  first  received  a  salary'  of 
S300  per  year.     He  had  many  duties.     He  was  called  acting  manager.     Fi- 
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nally,  the  matter  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  council,  and  put  into  the 
control  of  a  separate  body. 

The  most  important  thought  in  all  this  is  that  of  putting  settled  conclusions 
beyond  popular  caprice.  This  may  be  done  by  eml)odying  them  in  general 
legislation.  Whenever  a  measure  is  generally  accepted  and  conclusively 
proven,  it  should  be  given  the  form  of  general  statutory'  enactment,  which, 
under  our  institutions,  is  the  mode  of  rendering  it  efficient  and  i)ermancnt. 
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Department  of  Superintendence. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  DAY.— Forenoon  Session. 

New  York,  Feb.  18, 1890. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  at  10  o'clock,  Febniarj  18,  1890,  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  No.  9,  University  Place,  New  York  City. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  State 
Superintendent  of  New  York. 

The  President  stated  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  amply  sufficient,  the 
usual  welcoming  and  inaugural  addresses  would  be  omitted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Richard  T.  Auchmuty,  inviting  the 
Department  to  visit  the  New  York  trade  schools ;  also  one  from  E.  Richard, 
of  the  New  York  Tuni  Bezirk,  inviting  the  Department  to  witness  their  ex- 
ercises.    Both  invitations  were  accepted  with  thanks. 

Regrets  were  received  from  James  H.  Can  field,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  from  Jesse  B.  Thayer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin. 

Harvey  M.  LaFoUette,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject:  "School  Statistics  as  the  Basis  of  1  legislative  or  Official  Action: 
What  Should  Be  Collected,  and  How  ?  " 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Fred  Dick,  State  Sui)eriutendent  of  C-olorado ; 
A.  E.  Winship,  of  the  Jounuil  of  Educatio)i,  Boston,  Mass.,  whose  pa[)er  in 
\m  absence  was  read  bv  W.  E.  Sheldon;  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati;  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota;  John  Hancock,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Ohio;  Sujrt.  James  MacAlister,  of  Philadelphia;  Supt.  S.  A.  Ellis, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Supt.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  H.  Hoose, 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  John  Eaton,  of  Marietta,  Ohio ;  and  George  P.  Bro\vTi,  of 
BloomingUm,  Illinois. 

The  following  resolution,  including  an  amendment  made  by  Ilenr}'  A.Wise, 

was  offijred  by  Mr.  Brown: 

That  a  committee  of  three,  of  whom  the  National  C<Hnmir»sioiier  of  Education  shall 
be  the  chairman,  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  school  statistics,  and 
report  at  the  neit  meeting  of  this  Department,  and  that  Superintendents  throuf^hout 

(  867 ) 
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the  country  be  urged  to  cooperate  promptly  in  aiding  to  secure  complete  and  relia- 
ble records. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  following  committee  appointed  : 
W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Greorge  P.  Brown,  and  James  Mao- 
Alister. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  2:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  Sheldon  moved  the  api)ointment  of  two  committees :  one  on  Resolu- 
tions, and  one  on  Nominations,  in  view  of  the  following  resolution,  adopted  at 
the  Nashville  meeting,  in  July  last: 

"By  Snpt.  H.  8.  Tarbell:  That  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Department  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  snch  other  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  select,  and  that 
the  officers  elected  at  this  time  hold  office  until  the  close  of  the  winter  meeting.'* 

Mr.  Sheldon's  motion  was  adoi)ted. 

J.  W.  Patterson,  State  Superintendent  of  New  Hampshire,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "State  School  Supervision :  What  is  the  Best  Plan  of  Organization  ?" 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  carried  by  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio ;  E.  O. 
Chapman,  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey ;  D.  L.  Kiehle;  E.  H.  Cook,  of 
New  Jersey ;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri ;  Jas.  M.  Milne,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland ; 
B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

KVKNING    SPiSSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  8  o'clock. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committc^c on  resolutions:  Edwin  B. 
Seaver,  Boston;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  John  Eaton,  Marietta, 
Ohio;  M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Geo.  Howland,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  communication  wa^  received  from  Supt.  John  JasjKjr,  of  New  York  City, 
inviting  the  members  of  the  Department  to  insjx?ct  the  city  schools  at  their 
convenience,  and  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Department,  official  business  being  the  liindering  cause.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  deatli  of  Hon.  E.  E.  Iligbee,  late  State 
Sui)crintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  on  December  1'^,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  sterling  (jiialities  of  heart  and  mind  of  this  most  excellent  man. 

Brief  paj)ers  on  tlio  American  educational  cxliilnt  at  the  Intenmtional  Ex- 
position of  1H$)2,  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President,  been  prepared  by 
the  following  gentlemen:  John  Eaton,  l'.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education; 
James  II.  Canfield,  President  National  Educational  Association ;  Albert  P. 
Marble^  ex-President  of  the  National  Educational  Association ;  Aaron  Gove, 
ex-President  of  the  National  Educational  Association;  *E.  E.  Higbee,  State 
Su})erintendent  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  President  of  Cor- 
nell I'niversity;  Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa;  James  Mac- 
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Alister,  City  SuperintendeDt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  Howland,  City 
Superintendent,  Chicago;  Charles  W.  Bardeen,  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse, 
New  York ;  C.  Wellman  Parks,  (Commissioner  in  charge  of  Educational  Ex- 
hibit, Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

These  papers,  having  been  printed,  were  distributed,  and  the  Department 
proceeded  to  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  W.  E.  Sheldon,  followed  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City ;  Thomas  B.  Stock- 
well,  State  Superintendent  of  Rhode  Island;  John  Hancock,  Thomas  J. 
Morgan,  W.  T.  Harris,  James  MacAlister ;  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having  some  definite 
action  taken  by  the  Department  upon  the  matter  of  exhibits. 

E.  H.  Cook  moved  that  the  whole  matter  of  school  exhibits  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Bureau  of  Education  *  to  report  at  a  subsequent  session  of 
this  meeting. 

E.  E.  White  thought  a  special  committee  desirable. 

John  Eaton  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Cook's  motion  by  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bureau  of  Education  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  department  that 
the  whole  matter  of  National  School  Exhibits  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  Cook's  motion,  as  thus  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted. 


SECOND  DAY.— February  19. 

MORNING   fil-SSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  10  o'clock;  President  Draper  in  the  chair. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Charles  D.  Hine,  State  Superintendent  of  Con- 
necticut, regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  on  account  of  illness. 

The  Committee  on  International  Copyright  re{)orted  through  its  chairman, 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  submitting  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  members  of  the  Depariment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  hereby  record  our  cordial  sympathy  with  American  authors  in 
the  effort  they  are  now  making  to  obtain  from  Congress  an  international  copyright 
law.  We  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
both  as  an  obligation  of  justice  and  as  a  stimulus  to  American  literature,  and  to  the 
spread  of  American  ideas  at  home  and  abroad. 

Kesolution  adopted  unanimously.  On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  forward  a  certified  coj)y  of  same  to  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee having  the  bill  in  charge. 

*Thlfl  committee  wjih  Hppolntod  at  the  WiuihinKton  meeting,  lo^t  year,  and  connlKted  of  K.  E.  White, 
of  Ohio,  chairman;  A.  P.  Marble,  of  MaiwachuxettH;  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York;  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Mary- 
land; and  Henry  Sabln,  of  Iowa. 
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Mr.  Rol)ert  U.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  American  Copyright  League,  was 
introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  measure  now  before  Con- 
gress: 

I  flhall  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  a  body  of  educators  by  entering  upon  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  international  copyright.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  for  fifty 
years,  and  so  generally  during  the  last  six  years  that  its  ethical  relations  are  thor- 
oughly known  and  conceded.  But  in  support  of  this  resolution  I  desire  to  state 
what  you  are  entitled  to  know  —  the  precise  provisions  of  the  present  bill;  for  al- 
though one  may  favor  the  principle  of  security  to  authors,  he  may  not  be  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  different  measures  offered  in  its  name.  The  warmest  friends  of 
the  reform  have  felt  obliged  to  oppose  some  plans  -notably  the  royalty-copyright 
project.  First  let  me  say  that  the  present  bill  is  the  outcome  of  the  most  inteUigent 
knowledge  of  the  book  business,  directed  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  different  inter- 
ests affected  by  the  bill.  It  is  a  compromise  measure,  in  which  particular  preferences 
are  subordinated  to  the  general  principle,  practically  worked  out  so  as  to  cause  the 
minimum  of  disturbance  to  the  book  trade.  Every  interest  lias  conceded  something, 
and  the  bill  is  cordially  supported  by  the  body  of  American  authors,  book  publishers, 
employing  printers,  and  workmen  in  all  the  printing  trades,  and  by  a  large  and  in- 
telligent public  sentiment.  The  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
our  domestic  copyright  law  to  foreigners  for  such  works  as  may  be  published  in  this 
country  simultaneously  with  their  appearance  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  and 
which  shall  be  printed  from  type  set  in  this  country-  -a  provision  which  insures  that 
the  American  market  shall  be  supplied  by  those  familiar  with  the  demands  of  our 
people.  As  in  the  present  domestic  copyright  law,  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
edition  of  such  works  as  may  be  copyrighted  is  prohibited,  except  two  copies  for 
use  and  not  for  sale  -  a  provision  to  permit  colleges,  libraries  and  collectors  to  get 
special  English  editions.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  bill  will  tend  to  a  uniformity 
of  the  text  of  English  and  American  editions  of  copyrighted  books,  while  of  books 
not  copyrighted  the  English  editions  may  freely  be  imported.  Editors  of  newspapers 
may  also  import  copies  of  foreign  periodicals  containing  copyrighted  material  for 
use  in  quotation.  The  bill  therefore  is  in  no  way  a  hardship  upon  the  press.  In- 
deed, the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  overwhelmingly  for  it,  as  are  the  other  literary 
crafts. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  bill  and  this  reform  is  the  inertia  of  Con- 
gress, and  this  we  earnestly  ask  you  to  help  us  overcome  not  only  by  this  resolution 
but  by  special  personal  letters  to  members.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  members 
of  Congress  who  have  little  idea  of  the  functions  and  uses  of  literature,  and  who 
think  as  little  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  authorship  as  did  the  woman  who 
felt  sure  her  daughter  could  write  a  good  love  story  because  she  had  been  "jilted 
twice."  We  must  reach  this  class  l)y  making  the  demand  for  this  bill  overwhelming. 
I  hope  this  resolution  will  pass  unanimously.  I  shall  be  glad  to  reply  to  any  in- 
quiries by  members  of  the  Association. 

I).  I  J,  Kiehle  iuldrei?se«l  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul  in  July  next.  He  was  followed 
by  Supt.  J.  E.  Bradley,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  .1.  A.  Lovett,  speaking  for  the 
jKJople  of  the  South,  addres.siMl  the  Department  briefly  ujKm  the  same  subject. 

Sui)eriutendent  W.  TI.  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"City  School  Systems:  What  is  the  best  plan  of  Organization ? " 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  continued  by  H.  S.  Tarbell,  S.  T.  Dutton, 
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L.  W.  Day,  Aaron  Gove,  John  E.  Bradley,  H.  8.  Jones,  E.  E.  White,  A.  S. 
Draper  (John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  having  been  called  to  the  chair),  W.  H. 
Bartholomew,  R.  K.  Buehrle,  and  Henry  A.  Wise. 

The  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  Department 
as  to  the  afternoon  meetings.  It  was  decided  to  follow  the  program,  which 
called  for  separate  meetings  of  State  Superintendents,  City  Superintendents, 
and  County  Superintendents. 

The  President  announced  a  meeting  of  the  State  Superintendents  at  the 
Grand  Central  Hotel  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  was  announced,  as  follows :  Aaron 
Grove,  C.  W.  Cole,  A.  P.  Marble,  John  Hancock,  W.  B.  Powell. 

President  Drai)er  was,  at  his  own  urgent  request,  excused  from  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Bradley  was  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

Dr.  Butler  extended  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  De- 
partment to  attend  a  reception  tendered  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  at  the  close  of  the  evening  session. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  8  o'clock. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Merrill  E.  Gates,  President  of  Rutgers  College,  on 
"  Popular  Criticisms  and  Suggestions  concerning  the  Work  of  the  Schools : 
How  far  should  this  influence  extend  ?  " 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Joseph  Estabrook,  State  Superintendent  of 
Michigan,  and  by  Jerome  Allen  and  John  Kraus,  of  New  York. 

A  communication  from  Charles  J.  Majory,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Normal  School  Graduates,  was  received,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


THIRD  DAY.— February  20. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  10  o'clock  ;  President  Draper  in  the  chair. 

W.  A.  Mowry  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation be  asked,  for  this  year  at  least,  to  restore  the  former  time  of  meeting  if 
practicable,  making  the  date  from  July  15  to  July  18,  instead  of  that  now 
announced. 

The  above  resolution  was  discussed  by  Jolm  MacDonald,  of  Topeka,  Kan. ; 
Mr.  MowTy,  Mr.  White  of  Ohio,  and  Prt»sident  Draixjr. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  introduced  a  resolution  indorsing  the  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  lleferred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

W.  E.  Sheldon  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  importance 
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of  the  public  school  as  means  for  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  etc  Keferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Committee  on  Bureau  of  Education  made  a  partial  report  on  general 
matters,  and  asked  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  same  committee  made  the  following  report  on  Educational  Exhibits 
(  Mr.  Cook's  motion) : 

Yonr  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  recommendations  respecting 
the  Educational  Exhibit  in  the  proposed  Centennial  Exposition  of  1892,  submits  the 
following,  to  wit: 

1.  That  there  be  provided  for  the  Educational  Exhibit  a  separate  building,  ample 
in  size  and  suitably  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  building  be  early  pro- 
vided for  by  those  who  may  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Exposition; 
provided  that  the  plan  of  separate  buildings  for  the  leading  departments  be  adopted. 

2.  That  the  organization  and  immediate  direction  of  the  Educational  Exhibit  be 
intrusted  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  several  asso- 
ciate commissioners,  wisely  selected,  and  each  having  the  more  special  charge  of  a 
department  of  the  exhibit;  and  that  the  head  of  the  department  of  each  State  be 
made  an  advisory  committee  for  said  State. 

8.  That  in  the  organization  of  the  exhibit,  provision  be  made  for  representation 
of  the  public-school  system  of  each  State,  the  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia, and  also  the  schools  supported  by  the  General  Government;  and  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  intelligent  comparison  and  study,  the  exhibits  of  the  several  States,  in 
their  most  important  features,  be  prepared  on  a  uniform  plan  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  the  several  States,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  representation  of  the  educational  work  of  the  country 
as  a  whole;  and  if  possible,  this  exhibit  should  include  every  grade  of  school  for  gen- 
eral education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  also  of  all  classes  of 
institutions  for  special  education. 

4.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  department 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the  coming 
meeting  in  St.  Paul,  to  the  end  that  the  educators  of  the  country  may  be  early  en- 
listed in  this  important  enterprise.  Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  White. 
M.  A.  NEWEiiii. 
A.  S.  Dbapeb. 
A.  P.  Mabble. 
John  E.  Bbadley. 

After  some  discussion,  this  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  hear  the  pai)er 
of  Dr.  Harris  on  "  The  General  Government  and  Public  Education  Through- 
out the  Country." 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  carried  by  the  following  gentlemen :  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  Tlionias  J.  Morgan,  M.  A.  Newell,  E.  E.  White,  John  Eaton, 
Henry  A.  Wise,  Andrew  J.  RickoflT,  J.  A.  B.  I^vett,  and  James  MacAlister. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hancock,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit suitable  rt^olutions  on  the  death  of  Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  late  State  Super- 
intendent of  Pennsylvania.  The  committee  was  as  follows:  Messrs.  Hancock, 
LaFollette,  Wise,  Buehrle,  and  Jones. 

James  M.  King,  Secretary  of  the  National  I^eague  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Institutions,  addressed  the  Department,  briefly  explaining  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  League. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  2:30  o'clock. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Arthur  McMullen,  Clerk  of  the  Board 

of  Education,  City  of  New  York,  inclosing  the  following  resolution,  which  had 

been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board: 

In  the  Boabd  of  Education,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Resolved^  That  delegates  present  in  the  city  at  the  convention  of  Superintendents 
of  State  Education,  and  others  interested  in  education,  be  invited  by  this  Board  to 
visit  the  schools  of  our  system;  and  that  the  Clerk  of  this  Board  be  requested  to  for- 
ward this  invitation,  immediately,  to  the  convention. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution  ordered  uj)on  the  records  of 
the  Department. 

8eth  Ijow,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  was  introduced, 
and  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Department  to  visit  the  college  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  expressing  his  deep  interest  in  all  educational  work. 

W.  E.  Sheldon  sjwke  briefly  of  methods  of  increasing  the  influence  and 
usefulness  of  the  Department  by  publishing  some  of  tlie  more  valuable  papers 
promptly  for  wide  distribution,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  the  matter  and  rei)ort  at  the  evening  session. 

Adopted,  and  the  following  committee  appointed:  W.  E.  Sheldon,  J.  A. 
B.  Lovett,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Aaron  Gove,  A.  J.  RickoflT,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  E.  C. 
Hewett. 

J.  A.  B.  Ix)vett  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Education  of  the  Negro  in 
the  South." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  W.  B.  Powell,  and  continued  by  Messrs. 
Bartholomew,  Jones,  White,  Greenwood,  and  MacAlister,  and  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Rickoft',  of  New  York. 

KVKNIXG   H1«>.S1<)N. 

The  Department  reassembled  at  8  o'clock. 

The  committee  on  the  death  of  E.  E.  Higl)ec  submitted  the  following 
re|)ort: 

He^tolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbeclate  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  recognizes  the  loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  members  and  foremost  thinkers 
and  most  genial  associates,  and  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  an  educator  in  the  full  and 
best  sense  of  that  word,  second  to  none  in  the  country,  whose  sad  and  sudden  re- 
moval from  the  position  he  so  efficiently  filled  we  deeply  and  sincerely  lament. 

John  Hancock, 

H.    M.    LAFOLIiETTE, 

H.  A.  Wise, 

K.    K.    BUEHRLE, 

H.  S.  Jones, 

Com  m  ittee. 

In  the  same  connection  Mr.  Buehrle  submitted  the  following: 

It  was  my  great  good-fortune  to  meet  Dr.  Higbee  in  1881,  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  literary  and  social  gathering  of 

—24 
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the  elite  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  who  had  assembled  to  do  him  honor.  He  at  once 
impressed  me  as  a  man  of  keen,  logical  acumen,  and  remarkable  depth  of  insight. 
From  that  time  forth  we  were  friends  nntil  the  time  of  his  departure  to  the  bt»tter, 
the  silent  land.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  now  to  know  that  in  the  days  of  his  severest 
trial  as  well  as  unjust  persecution  it  was  in  my  power  to  encourage  and  stand  by 
him,  and  to  see  him  subsequently  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  position, 
pressing  forward  in  his  work,  surrounded  by  friends  many  and  loving,  who  rejoiced 
in  his  success. 

The  Blue  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont  for  the  gift  of  Dr.  Higbee.  A  living  embodiment  of  the  best  results 
of  the  New  England  college  system  of  instruction,  he  came  to  the  Keystone  State 
to  bless  it  with  his  varied  activity.  He  discoursed  with  energy,  his  look  inspired 
veneration,  and  his  diction  was  elegant.  All  that  he  did.  he  did  with  an  ease  that 
rendered  every  movement  graceful;  for  while  others,  though  great,  seemed  to  strug- 
gle beneath  their  argument,  he,  descending  from  above,  stooped  to  touch  the  loftiest 
thought,  "then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper  who  sang  his  evening  song  beneath 
his  feet  conversed.'* 

A  comparative  stranger  to  the  school-men  and  the  school  system  of  the  State, 
( having  exchanged  the  retirement  of  a  college  in  a  secluded  town  for  the  foremost 
educational  position  in  a  great  State,)  he  mastered  the  latter  and  captivated  all 
hearts  of  the  former.     The  poet  but  expressed  the  language  of  Dr.  Higbee*s  heart 

when  he  sang  — 

^'DellKhtftil  thnuf^ht,  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  younf^  Idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  frenh  Inntructlon  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enllvenlii|<  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  generous  piirpose  In  the  K^^'Wlng  breast." 
Yet  withal, 

"  He  sat  diligently  at  his  work  and  hummed  a  pious  tune," 
and  then  again 

"Went  out  singing  Into  the  meadows  so  gaily  that  those  who  had  seen  him  from  afar  might  well 
have  thought  it  was  a  youth  gathering  flowers  for  his  beloved." 

With  an  insight  rare  in  natures  so  exquisitely  and  even  poetically  attuned  as  was 
his,  he  seized  upon  the  work  for  him  to  do,  with  marvelous  correctness.  He  was 
profoundly  convinced  that  the  foundations  of  the  system  had  been  well  laid  before 
his  advent  to  office.  Others  had  constructed;  he  gloried  in  supplying  the  power,  to 
inspire  the  heart  to  noble  purposes.  He  took  the  body,  breathed  his  enthusia.^m 
into  it,  and  it  became  a  living  soul.  He  had  a  sublime  contempt  for  methods,  but 
spoke  with  impassioned  eloquence  for  principles.  Others  had  looked  to  and  were 
looking  to  present  needs;  his  exalted  vi€»w  took  in  the  future.  Others  might  provide 
for  the  temporal,  and  cleave  to  the  seen  and  the  material;  he  cared  for  the  spiritual, 
and  secured  the  unse<!n  and  the  eternal. 

The  resolution  wits  adopted. 

The  re})oit  of  the  C-oiriinittee  on  Bureau  of  Education  was  taken  from  the 
table,  and  after  di.'^cus.sion  was  ado})ted.  Mr.  White  was  appointed  a  connnit- 
tee  of  one  to  pre,sent  the  matter  to  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
the  St.  Paul  meeting. 

The  committee  appointi'd  to  consider  the  matter  of  early  publication  of  im- 
portant pajK^rs,  reported  as  follows : 

liesolred,  That  we  recommend  the  immediate  preparation  for  publication  of  the 
comjilete  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  this  Department  by  its  secretary,  and  that 
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a  oommittee  be  appointed  with  authority  to  make  arrangement  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  immediate  publication  of 
500  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department,  and  5,000  copies  in  monogram  of  Commis- 
sioner Harrises  paper  to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Department. 

For  the  Committee:  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Chairman, 

Resolution  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  appointed :  Messrs.  Shel- 
don, Day,  and  Calkins. 

Mr.  White  asked  further  time  for  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  to 
make  a  report.  (Mr.  Anderson's  motion,  Wa«ihington  meeting,  1889.)  Mr. 
Sheldon  asked  fiirther  time  to  report  on  Mr.  Maxwell's  resolution.  (Washing- 
ton meeting,  1889.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook,  these  committees  were  requested  to  rei)ort  at  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Department,  one  year  hence. 

President  C.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Relation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary'  Schools:  How  can  it  be  strengthened?" 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Bradley,  Buehrle,  Pat- 
terson, Kiehle,  Dew^ey,  Webster,  and  Morgan. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  University  of  Mississippi,  sent  his  paper,  which  was  ordered 
printed. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report : 

Resolved^  That  onr  cordial  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  to  their  representative.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  for  their  very  generous  and  thoughtful  hospitality  in  pro- 
viding rooms  for  our  meeting,  and  in  promoting  every  way  the  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  convenience  of  our  members. 

Resolted.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  for  their  liberality; 
to  many  railroads  for  generous  concessions:  and  especially  to  the  daily  newspapers 
of  New  York  City  for  their  very  full  and  satisfactory  reports  of  our  papers  and 
discussions. 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  wise  and  vigorous  measures 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  our  President,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  officers  of  this  Department,  whereby  the  great  success  of  this  New  York  meet- 
ing has  been  secured. 

Resolved^  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  plans  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  education  of  all  the  Indian  children  as  outlined  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs;  and  we  respectfully  urge  Congress  to  make  the  needful  appropriations. 

Resolred,  That  in  view  of  the  continued  illiteracy  of  large  numbers  of  American 
citizens,  and  the  inadequacy  of  local  means  and  instrumentalities  to  educate  their 
youth  for  the  responsibilities  before  them,  we  renew  and  emphasize  and  appeal  to 
Congress  for  the  speedy  passage  of  some  fit  and  ade<iuate  measure  of  national  aid  to 
common  schools. 

Re^solred,  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  hereby  expresses  its  continued 
appreciation  of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  also  its  hearty 
approval  of  the  excellent  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  T.Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  as  Com- 
missioner, and  its  consequent  high  expectation  of  the  increasing  efficiency  and  suc- 
cc?ss  of  the  Bureau. 

Resolvexl,  That  this  Department  most  earnestly  urges  upon  Congress  the  making 
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of  an  adequate  and  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau,  to  the  end 
tliat  the  important  work  now  in  progre88  may  be  succeBsfully  carried  forward. 

tiesolred,  That  we  regard  the  American  common  school  afi  established  by  our  fathers, 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  our  civilization,  and  the  strong  bulwark  of  religious  and 
civil  freedom;  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  in  promot- 
ing the  firm  and  permanent  establishment  of  the  common-school  system  in  all  parts 
of  the  republic,  with  a  view  to  overcome  the  evils  of  illiteracy,  and  make  loyalty  and 
intelligence  universal  among  the  people  of  all  races  and  conditions. 

Resolved^  That  we  can  but  meet  the  hostile  criticisms  openly  made  against  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  by  making  these  schools  so  true  to  their  high  purpose 
that  they  shall  become  the  potent  allies  of  the  best  home  culture,  and  sources  of  the 
most  wholesome  moral  influence,  without  at  all  interfering  with  religious  denomina- 
tional differences. 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  commend  recent  efforts,  made  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  to  place  over  every  school-house  the  American  flag;  and  also  recommend 
the  study  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  other  great  historical  docu- 
ments of  American  civil  liberty,  in  the  public  schools,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  true 
patriotism  and  of  promoting  enlightened  citizenship. 

ResoJced,  That  we  recommend  that  every  State  normar  school  provide  a  definite 
course  of  instruction  in  the  History  of  Education,  Psychology,  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  and  School  Administration;  and  for  every  permanent  license  issued  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools,  or  State  board  of  examiners,  examination  shall  be 
re<juired  in  these  three  divisions  of  pedagogical  science. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  the  diploma  of  any  State  normal  school,  or  the 
permanent  license  issued  by  the  State  school  authorities,  should  be  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  proficiency  of  its  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  district, 
town,  or  city  in  the  State,  and  no  further  examination  of  such  holder  should  be 
required  by  any  board  of  school  officers. 

Reaolred,  That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  be  respectfully  requested 
to  communicate  with  State  school  authorities  of  each  State,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  as  many  States  as  possible,  whereby  teachers'  cer- 
tificates of  high  grade,  including  normal-school  diplomas,  granted  in  one  State,  may 
become  valid  in  other  States,  and  that  said  Bureau  be  requested  to  advise  State 
superintendents  what  States  will  enter  into  such  plan,  and  also  upon  what  basis  cer- 
tificates and  normal-school  diplomas  are  issued  in  such  States. 

The  Coinniittec  on  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  reported, 
recommending  the  reelection  of  the  j)re,<^nt  officers. 

President  DrajKT  earnestly  urged  that  another  l>e  chosen  to  that  position,  but 
the  report  was  apj)roved,  and  the  following  officers  were  unanimously  reelected : 

President     A.  S.  Draper,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
First  Vice-President  —  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Second  Vice-President      E.  B.  McElroy,  Salem,  Oregon. 
Secretary-    L.  W.  Day.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
All  necessary  business  appertaining  to  the  session  having  ])een  completed, 
the  Department  adjourned.  L.  W,  DAY,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  OR 
OFFICIAL  ACTION,— WHAT  SHOULD  BE  COLLECTED,  AND 
HO  Wf  

HARVEY    M.   LAFOLLKTTE,   STATE  SUPERINTEXDENT   OF    INDIANA. 

All  legLslative  or  official  action  haviug  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of 
our  public-school  systems  must,  if  wise,  be  ])ase(l  u[K)n  experience  and  the 
past  observatir)n  and  study  of  actual  conditions.  These  conditions  and  re- 
sults cAn  only  be  definitely  and  analytically  canvassed  and  studied  through 
the  medium  of  reliable  statistics.  Facts  that  are  counted  and  classified  form 
the  natural,  though  numerical,  basis  for  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
educational  growth  and  progress,  and,  with  the  essential  explanatory  and  de- 
scriptive text,  make  up  the  only  rational  guide  for  sucli  action. 

The  value  of  such  statistics  is  determined  by  their  accuracy,  the  practical 
purpose  kept  in  view  in  their  collection  and  arrangement,  and  their  universal- 
ity or  community  of  origin,  forms  and  terms. 

The  careless  collecting  of  so-called  "statistics'*  that  are  largely  estimates, 
and  the  irregular  recording  and  reporting  of  them  to  central  authorities,  can 
only  ser\'e  to  supply  false  btises,  unwarranted  conclusions,  and,  by  conse<iuence, 
injurious  theories  and  acts.  Each  class  of  statistics  nmst  be  collected,  re- 
corded and  reix)rted  for  some  sjKJcific  purj)ose,  and  such  aim  be  kept  clearly 
in  view  l)y  every  one  concerned,  to  be  of  the  greatest  vahie.  If  statistics  of 
attendance,  for  example,  be  recorded  not  in  their  true  significance  as  the 
ex|wsiti(m  of  the  actual  return  made  for  moans  ex{)ended,  and  as  the  reliable 
suggestion  of  the  movement  and  growth  of  general  education  —  but  rather  as 
a  neighborhood  comparison  between  adjoining  schools  and  communities,  and 
a  measure  of  the  i)ei'sonal  interest  of  teacliers  and  pupils — the  real  purpose 
will  be  lost  sight  of  and  the  statistics  be  so  warped  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  moix3  universal  statistics  are,  the  morc  valuable  they  become.  If  it 
were  |x>ssible  to  scicure,  not  only  a  national  but  an  international  basis  of 
e<lucational  statistics,  it  would  be  the  greatest  |X)ssil>le  step  toward  a  rational 
and  universal  basis  for  wise  scho(>l  legishuir)n,  and  would  afi<)rd  to  every  cen- 
tral authority  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  every  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion, method,  and  administration ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  substitute  generality 
for  universalitv,  and  so  to  kill  the  definite  character  and  innuediate  or  even 
local  application  of  educational  statisticis  in  the  attempt  to  rendiT  them 
universal.     While  the  jxjssibilities  of  universal  school  statistics  are  gi-eat,  yet 
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in  the  United  States  there  must  be,  for  long  years  to  eonie,  at  least,  as  wide 
differences  in  many  facts  and  figures  to  be  c^)llected  and  classified,  as  there 
arc  different  State  constitutions  and  different  j)olicies  and  theories  back  of 
them. 

To  secure  the  highest  and  best  good  from  school  statistics  as  a  basis  of  legis- 
lative or  official  action,  as  well  as  from  a  general  historical  and  sociological 
standpoint,  the  statistics  of  education  must  be  taken  as  complementary  to 
other  social  statistics,  as  those  of  illiteracy,  crime,  morals,  wealth,  etc.,  and  all 
these  factors  be  duly  considered  in  determining  the  course  and  purpose  of  such 
action.  The  determination  of  the  educational  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
State  in  the  aggregate  is  an  absolute  essential  to  wise  legislation.  By  these 
conditions  and  needs  the  law-makers  should  be  guided  in  determining  the 
character  of  general  organization  of  school  systems,  the  limitations  of  local 
powei*s,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  library  systems,  the  regulation 
and  requirement  of  attendance,  the  basis  of  apjwrtionment  of  State  school 
revenues,  as  well  as  many  other  important  conditions  of  social  and  of  criminal 
legislation.  The  pro|)er  study  of  such  facts  and  their  adoption  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  have  invariably  resulted  in  the  complete  divorce  of  school  organiza- 
tion from  other  systems  of  civil  organization,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system 
controlled  by  scIkm)!  officers  whose  duties  do  not  extend  beyond  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  the  schooK  The  value  of  such  separation  of  the  school 
interests  from  other  local  interests,  such  as  highways,  bridges,  and  ditchers,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  etc.,  is  of  itself  a  very  great  gain.  It  has  resulted,  too,  in  the 
greatest  i)ossible  simplicity  of  organization,  which,  while  observing  all  proper 
limitations  of  local  powers  in  the  levying  of  taxes  and  similar  functions,  yet 
places  the  iM)wers  attendant  uikhi  such  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual,  where  the  weight  of  res}X)nsihility  may  also  fall,  and  thus  secures 
an  intelligent,  responsible,  and  directive  administration.  It  has  secured  and 
must  ever  secure  a  nnilization  of  the  fact  that  for  a  c<mim(m wealth  to  expend 
several  millions  of  dolhu-s  aninmllv  for  the  e<lucation  of  her  school  children 
and  yet  fail  to  require  their  attendance  upon  such  or  similar  schools,  is  an  act 
of  folly,  both  educationally  and  commercially,  and  without  rational  justifica- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  many  of  our  States  to  appreciate  the  lessons  of  their 
statistics  in  this  particular,  and  the  inditierencc  in  other  commonwealths  as 
to  the  strict  <'nfbrcement  of  attendance  laws  already  in  existenc^^.are  largely 
explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  drifted  into  methods  of  keeping  scho<d 
records  aji<l  rc[)orting  the  alleged  conclusions  therefrom  to  school  authorities, 
that  are  bjtsed,  not  upon  a  bitsis  of  {)erfect  attendance,  but  upon  membf'r.<hijf 
only.  In  other  words,  in  tlie  great  majority  of  States  the  school  statistics  aix? 
])a.<o(l,  not  uj>on  the  actual  attendance  based  upon  the  numl)cr  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, each  pupil  being  charged  with  attendance  for  the  full  number  of  days 
that  such  school  is  oj>en,  but  only  for  the  time  that  such  pupil  is  a*'meml>er'' 
thereof.     All  the  time  lost  by  pupils  who  should  be  in  the  public  schools  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  school  term,  but  who  do  not  enter  until  the  term  is  far 
advanced,  in  many  cases  until  one-half  thereof  is  gone,  is  not  included  in 
such  reports  of  time  lost;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  the 
time  lost  by  pupils  after  three  days  of  successive  absence  is  not  recorded  or 
included  in  the  school  registers  and  reports  of  attendance,  but  after  such  an 
absence  of  three  days  such  pupils  are  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  are  no 
longer  recorded  aa  members  of  the  school.  And  further,  while  perha]^  in 
the  majority  of  schools  a  pupil  who  has  lost  his  meml)ership,  on  returning  to 
school  is  only  "  reinstated "  and  the  accounting  of  his  attendance  resumed 
from  that  time  forw^ard ;  in  a  vast  number  of  schools  such  a  pupil  upon  his 
return  is  enrolled  as  a  new  pupil,  and  so  the  jxjr  cent,  of  the  enrollment  upon 
the  enumeration  as  returned  in  the  annual  rejwrts  is  greatly  increased. 
Moreover,  the  methods  of  keeping  school  records  that  have  long  obtained  in 
the  public  schools,  based  upon  the  ])ercentage  system,  lead  in  many  cases  to  an- 
nual summaries  that  are  verj'  erroneous  and  misleading.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
a  school  of  six  months  there  might  be  enrolled  for  the  first  month  twenty-four 
pupils,  the  average  daily  attendance  therein,  as  based  u})on  meml>er8hip,  showing 
an  average  of  eighteen,  or,  as  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  month,  75  jHjr  cent. ; 
for  the  second  month,  an  enrollment  of  thirty-five  and  an  average  attendance 
upon  the  membership  of  »twenty-eight,  or  80  ])er  cent. ;  an  enrollment  for  the 
third  month  of  forty  and  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-eight,  or  70  i)er 
cent.  If  in  the  following  three  months  the  ratio  of  membership  decrease  in 
like  proportion,  we  will  have  as  a  final  summary  and  average  attendance  for 
school  term,  by  months,  75  per  cent.  Now  it  Is  ])robable  that  in  such  school 
there  may  have  been  enrolled  within  such  school  term  forty-eight  different 
pu])ils.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  teacher  to  the  trustee  there  is  included 
a  complete  list  of  such  pupils  by  name  and  their  class-standing  in  the  matter 
of  scholarship.  In  making  his  verified  annual  report  of  attendance  wathin 
such  school  corjK)ration,  the  tnistee  includes  from  such  school,  as  the  average 
attendance,  75  j^er  cent,  of  the  total  enrolhnent,  namely,  48,  or  30  pupils  as 
the  actual  number  that  have  been  in  daily  attendance  u|K)n  such  school 
throughout  the  term  of  six  months.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  average 
attendance  as  based  uj>on  membershif)  in  such  school  has  been  but  24 ;  and 
if,  instead  of  basing  such  averages  attendance  ujmjii  mcmbei*shi{),  it  were  based 
ujwn  theoretical  attendance  by  every  ]nipil  for  the  full  number  of  days  of 
such  school,  the  actual  average  attendance  would  in  many  ciu«(S  prove  to  be 
not  much  over  one-half  the  average  membershi])  of  24. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be  best  emphasized,  perhajxs,  by  a 
brief  summary  of  them  for  one  year.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  the 
year  1888,  the  enumeration  of  school  pf>pulati(m  was  75(>,J)89;  the  enrollment 
for  the  same  year,  514,4H*];  average  daily  attendance,  408,775.  The  total 
revenue  expended  within  that  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $5,235,031.  In 
other  words,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  apparently  54  iKjr  cent,  of  the 
enumeration  and  79  per  cent,  of  the   enrollment,  and  the  enmllment  was 
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apparently  68  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inves- 
tigation would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, if  based  ui)on  a  theoretical  attendance,  would  show  an  average  of 
not  much  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
enrollment;  and  that  the  enrollment  was  very  considerably  exaggerated  by 
the  double  enrollment  of  a  great  many  pupils.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age — from  6  to  21 — in  Indiana, 
however,  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  actual  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  is  really  much  more  than  08  {)er  cent,  of  the  real  school  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  And  here  enters  a  factor  of  injustice  Uy  a  large  number 
of  the  school  children  and  tax-payers  of  the  commonwealth  that  is  worthy  of 
careful  notice  in  this  connection.  In  Indiana,  as  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  law  provides  that  the  school  revenues  of  the  State  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  and  corporations  according  to  the  last  enumera- 
tion therein  of  children  of  school  age.  The  manifest  pur]X)8e  of  this  provision 
is  to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  such  revenues  among  the  communities 
of  the  State,  so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  system  of  conmion 
schools,  a«  provided  for  in  the  State  constitution,  including  free  tuition  and 
terms  of  equal  length  throughout  the  State.  Local  school  authorities  may  , 
extend  the  length  of  their  schools  by  means  of  local  tuition  taxes,  but  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  State  that  the  general  apportionment  shall  be  equally 
made,  subject  only  to  such  variation  as  the  variety  of  school  needs  demand, 
without  injustice  to  anyone.  If  the  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age 
were  in  each  case  fairlv  and  cx)nscientiouslv  taken,  and  its  results  were  not 
affected  by  local  and  irapro])er  causes,  it  might  be  a  reasonably  just  basis  for 
the  apportionment  of  school  revenues;  but  under  the  systems  followed  in  most 
of  our  States,  we  (juestion  whether  it  is  a  proper  basis  for  such  distribution. 
The  ])resent  tendency  of  our  methods  of  distribution  is  to  destroy  the  uni- 
formity of  the  school  system  by  building  up  city  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  country.  While  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  country  schools  is  better 
than  that  of  the  city  schools,  and  while  upon  the  other  hand  the  city  schools 
I>oasess  many  economical  advantages  in  mattei's  of  organization,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  universally  the  country-school  term  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
cities,  while  the  school  taxes  of  the  country  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in 
the  cities. 

By  the  present  systcmi  of  apportionment  of  school  funds  made  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  States,  a  bid  is  made  for  the  fraudulent  enumerating  of  children, 
in  order  to  lii^litcn  the  burdens  of  local  taxation.  This  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  the  eniploymont  of  some  one  to  take  the  enumeration  and  the  pay- 
ment per  cdjfifa  for  the  total  number  enumerated.  The  enumeration  of  one 
of  the  larger  cities  in  Indiana  was  recently  ordered  to  be  retaken,  and  a  most 
careful  reenumeration  resulted  in  a  shortatre  of  nearlv  five  thousand  in  the 
aggregate  number  reported.  Tliis  makes  a  ditterence  of  more  than  810,000 
in  the  amount  of  State  school  revenue  received  annually  by  such  city.     Per- 
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haps  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  inequality  of  school  enumeration  can 
be  given  than  the  contrasting  of  cities  with  the  surrounding  country.  Thus 
the  city  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  has  196  days  of  school,  pays  her  teachers  an 
average  of  $4.17  a  day,  and  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $50,000  school 
tuition  fund — and  yet  has  never  paid  any  local  tuition  tax.  In  the  townships 
of  the  same  county  the  schools  run  88  days  less  than  in  the  city ;  the  average 
price  paid  to  teachers  is  $2.08,  and  an  annual  local  tuition  tax  of  $5,126  is 
paid.  The  city  of  LaFayette  has  190  days  of  school,  pays  an  average  of 
$3.19  per  day  to  teachers,  and  pays  no  local  tuition  tax.  The  townships  of 
Tippecanoe  county  have  but  an  average  of  1 25  days  of  school,  pay  an  average 
of  $2.27  a  day  to  teachers,  and  pay  $1 8,950  local  tuition  tax  annually.  In 
some  county  seats  in  the  State,  the  State  revenue  received  exceeds  $8.50  f)er 
capita  for  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  while  in  the  surrounding  townships 
the  average  amount  is  but  $8.90  for  each  pu])il  enrolled.  In  the  Qo  chief 
cities  of  Indiana  but  19  per  cent,  of  their  school  revenues  is  obtained  by 
local  tax,  while  the  rest  of  the  State  collects  86  per  cent,  of  its  school  revenues 
by  local  taxation.  The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  in  these  sixty- 
five  cities,  as  based  upon  estimated  populations  that  are,  in  all  probability, 
judging  from  past  exjKjrience,  far  in  excess  of  the  real  populations  of  those 
cities,  is  over  36  per  cent,  of  such  estimated  population ;  while  in  the  State  as  a 
whole,  including  even  these  cities,  the  enumeration,  as  based  upon  the  jwpulation 
at  the  time  of  the  decennial  taking  of  the  census  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
barely  30  per  cent.  Again,  the  enumeration  of  the  school  children  in  these 
cities  is  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  enumeration  of  the  entire  State, 
while  their  estimated  aggregate  population  is  not  over  20  i)er  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  State.  In  Indiana,  as  in  most  States,  poll  tax  is  levied 
upon  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years.  An  exact  and 
perfect  record  of  these  polls  is  made  and  reported  to  State  authorities.  The 
census  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  polls  is  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  while  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  school  children  is  one-third 
greater  than  the  number  of  polls.  Applying  this  standard  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  to-day,  it  will  show  that  the  enumeration  of  school  children  in  the 
State  is  at  least  50,000  more  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  exj)lanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancy, a  single  example  will  suffice.  In  Clark  c/)unty,  exclusive  of  Jefier- 
sonville,  the  county  seat,  the  enumeration  is  185  [)er  cent,  of  the  i)oll;  while 
in  the  city  of  Jeffersonville  the  enumeration  is  198  }x?r  cent,  of  the  ]X)11.  In 
Marion  county,  within  which  the  capital  city  of  the  State  is  situate,  the 
enumeration,  exclusive  of  Indianajiolis,  is  18^^  ])er  cent,  of  the  }X)11;  while  in 
Indianapolis  the  enumeration  is  228  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  |)oIls.  Care- 
ful investigation  lea<ls  us  to  believe  that  in  ahnost  every  State  having  any  con- 
siderable State  school  revenue,  (juite  as  remarkable  discrei)aneies  will  bo  found 
as  we  have  cited  in  Indiana. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  point  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  child 
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in  the  city,  being  in  school  a  longer  time  than  the  child  in  the  country,  will 
have  completed  the  common-school  course  of  study  long  before  the  latter  will 
have  finished  it.  This  in  a  sense  places  a  greater  burden  upon  the  city 
than  is  placed  upon  the  country,  and  yet  the  compensating  benefits  are,  it 
seems  U^  us,  fully  equal  to  the  disadvantages  incurred  thereby.  Not  only  b 
the  city  the  center  of  the  accumulation  of  property,  where  taxes  fall  lightest, 
but  the  advantage  of  consolidation  and  classificaticm  of  the  schools  and  the 
maintenance  of  fewer  buildings  in  pro})ortion,  do,  in  our  judgment,  fully  oflfeet 
the  bunlen  we  have  alluded  to.  We  question  whether  any  system  of  enumer- 
ation of  children  for  school  purposes,  without  reference  to  the  actual  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  of  the  children  u]x>n  the  public  schools,  can  form  a  just 
measure  of  the  school  needs  of  the  community.  If  such  basis  he  adopted,  it 
should  certainlv  include  fewer  vears  and  onlv  those  that  measure  the  bulk  of 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools — from  six  to  seventeen,  for  example.  It 
is  our  earnest  conviction,  however,  that  the  only  proper  statistical  basis  for 
such  apportionment  of  school  funds  is  a  basis  of  average  attendance  within  a 
common  period  of  time,  just  alike  to  city  and  country,  and,  approximately  at 
least,  a  true  measure  of  the  school  needs  of  the  various  communities  of  the 
State.  Certainly,  the  reports  properly  verified  by  the  teacher  who  has  no  di- 
rect financial  interest  in  any  reckless  or  false  comjnlation  of  such  statistics, 
and  by  those  that  are  purely  school  officials,  will  afford  a  more  reliable  basis 
than  reports  made  by  officials  whose  chief  duties,  in  many  instances,  have  to 
do  with  other  concerns  than  those  of  the  schools,  and  who,  in  a  large  number 
of  ca.*es,  have  their  work  done  by  proxy,  and  by  methods  which  offer  a  pre- 
mium u])on  dislionesty.  The  examples  given  of  the  im})ortanc€  of  perfect  and 
uniform  statistics,  and  the  vital  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  upon  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  a  commonwealth  ])y  the  i)erversion  or  falsification  of 
sucli  statisticH,  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  reliable  system  of 
collectin<(,  recording,  and  re])orting  the  school  statistics  of  a  community.  Such 
statistics  sliould  include  not  only  com])lete  statistics  of  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  liigh  schools,  and  all  financial  aggregates,  but  also  special  analytical 
reports  of  city  schools,  s|>ecial  schools  (including  art.,  manual,  and  other  train- 
ing schools,  kindergartens,  etc.),  and  other  schools  maintained  by  the  State  as 
a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  supplemented  by  those  of  all  State  colleges, 
scientific  and  professional  schools  —  but  should  likewise  include  complete  sta- 
tistics of  all  private  schools  of  any  and  every  grade.  They  should  include, 
too,  the  statistics  of  educational  organizations,  teachers'  institutes  and  associ- 
ations, teachers'  and  pupils'  reading-circles,  and  all  other  ])ublic  means  of  ed- 
ucation that  are  allied  with  the  public  schools:  statistics  of  school  and  public 
libraries,  nniseunis,  art  galleries,  including  the  number  and  character  of  vol- 
umes used  aninially,  propoi-tion  of  pupils  using  the  same,  etc. ;  statistics  show- 
ing tlie  facts  and  relations  of  separate  and  co-education  of  the  two  sexes; 
statistics  of  benc^volent,  reformatory,  and  j)enal  institutions,  and  concomitiuit 
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with  these  the  general  statistics  of  crime,  illiteracy,  the  ratios  of  illiteracy, 
foreign  births,  American  education,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  with  which  our  public 
schools  have  to  struggle  is  that  of  assimilating  and  Americanizing  the  foreign 
elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  importance  of  the  statistics  of  im- 
migration and  race  elements  as  factors  in  our  school  population  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  In  addition  to  these  statistics — which  are,  we  take  it,  direct 
and  absolute  essentials  to  proper  and  intelligent  discharge  of  legislative  and 
official  duty  in  the  perfecting  of  our  public-school  systems — there  are  many 
other  lines  of  statistical  information  that  are  imjwrtant  essentials  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day,  and  ^^-ith  which  every 
student  of  education  should  be  familiar.  Statistics  of  }X)pulation,  of  health, 
of  wealth,  and  material  development,  all  have  much  to  do  with  the  conditions 
and  progress  of  public  education,  and  he  who  does  not  consider  the  influences 
that  are  springing  from  these  sources,  and  which  largely  control  the  develop- 
ment of  our  schools,  cannot  intelligently  deal  with  the  problems  before  him. 
It  is  not  our  hope  in  this  brief  paper,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  to  suggest 
any  perfect  method  of  collecting,  recording,  and  reix)rting  school  statistics. 
We  take  it  that  the  first  essential  is  the  collection  and  recording  of  these 
facts  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  directly  cognizant  thereof,  and  who 
are  honest,  devoted,  and  competent;  or,  as  a  rule,  by  teachers  and  purely 
school  officials.  Such  records,  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  should  be  in  pre- 
scribed forms  universally  used,  and  including  sufficient  graphic  explanation 
to  insure  general  uniformity.  Fidelity  in  keeping  such  records  can  only  be 
secured  by  frequent  ins])ection,  or  systematic  reporting.  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana the  universal  system  of  township  institutes  and  the  summarized  monthly 
reports,  made  from  the  records  of  the  schools  at  those  institutes,  have  been 
means  of  immeasurably  improving  the  school  records  of  the  village  and 
country  schools,  and  lending  additional  value  to  the  aggregates  reported  to 
the  State  department.  Not  only  should  all  forms  of  re]X)rts  used  by  the 
various  officials  be  prescribed  by  the  highest  State  educational  authority,  with 
full  power  to  alter  or  amend  such  forms  at  any  time,  but  there  should  be  in 
every  case  some  legal  method  whereby  such  ro}X)rt,s  may  be  promptly  exacted, 
and  the  failure  to  make  the  same  be  followed  by  a  sufficient  |x?nalty  to  ])rovent 
its  repetition.  The  re(juireraent  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  a 
fairly  ccmiplete  detailed  report  of  all  general  statistics  of  each  State  from  the 
highest  State  school  authority  Cwhich  would  be  cheerfully  furnished,  we  are 
sure),  and  the  comparative  publication  of  such  reix)rt,s,  would  do  much  to 
initiate  the  development  of  a  universal  system  in  the  various  States.  Any 
system  of  voluntary  reporting,  or  anything,  in  short,  except  a  systi^matic, 
legalized  method  of  obtaining  school  statistics,  must  necessarily  Ix;  faulty  and 
unreliable,  and  will  usually  be  found  to  be  grossly  exaggerated  in  many  mat- 
ters, through  the  influence  of  local  pride,  and  the  mistaken  idea  so  widely 
obtaining,  that  the  primary  value  of  such  statistics  Ls  a  comparison  between 
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neighboring  and  rival  schools,  teachers,  and  communities.  Records  thus  col- 
lected, recorded,  and  reported,  should  be  published  by  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  in  such  form  that,  if  not  proj)erly  and  honestly  made,  it 
would  be  subject  to  exjwsure  and  correction.  In  other  words,  the  publication 
of  school  statistics  by  school  corporations,  and  not  by  county  or  other  sum- 
maries, not  only  gives  in  permanent  form  a  valuable  historical  record  of  the 
schools  of  every  community,  but  it  affords  the  benefits  of  comparison  with 
similar  communities,  and  insures,  in  a  large  degree,  the  careful  and  honest 
collection,  and  rejwrting  of  the  facts  contained  therein.  In  thus  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  a  legalized  system  of  reports,  we  would  not  have  one  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  cooperation  of  State  and  general  educational  associa- 
tions and  organizations.  In  many  States  the  initiative  in  the  best  legislation 
that  has  been  obtained,  and  in  the  organization  of  many  of  the  most  influ- 
ential instruments  of  improvement  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
have  been  secured  bv  the  voluntarv  work  of  such  associations ;  and  the  e<iu- 
cativc  influence  of  such  association,  more  than  all  things  else,  must  be  de- 
pended uj)on  to  overcome  the  local  emphasis,  that  is  so  generally  misplaced, 
u]K)n  the  purpose  and  value  of  universal  school  stiitistics.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  secure  the  most  perfect  i>os- 
sible  system  of  school  statistics,  we  necessarily  border  upon  the  dangerous 
condition  that  so  frecjuently  obtains  where  the  real  welfare  of  school  and 
pupils  is  sacrificed  to  the  exactions  of  a  red-tape  system  of  school  records  and 
statistics.  Perhaps  the  greatest  im|)ediment  to  the  rational  growth  of  the 
public  scliool  to-day  is  the  bloodless  sj'stcm  of  jxjr  cents  and  records  that  are 
so  often  made  the  end  in8tea<l  of  the  means.  The  value  of  school  statistics 
cannot  be  overestimated,  but  we  again  rej)eat  that  they  are  only  valuable  in 
that  they  aim  directly  toward  a  rational  puriK)se,  having  ever  in  view  the 
betterment  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  the  child  as  an  individual.  Much 
has  been  done  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  since  the  issue  of  its 
first  rej)ort  in  1870,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  school 
statistics.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  eflbrts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction.  They  liave  indirectly  resulted  in  great  improve- 
ments in  the  forms  and  methods  of  collecting  public-school  and  social  statistics 
throughout  the  Union ;  and  wo  can  confidently  believe  that  through  this 
means  we  shall  bo  able,  more  and  more,  to  approximate  a  condition  where 
tlie  statistics  of  each  State  will  be  so  ])reparod  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  |x)ssihle 
local  and  gonoral  value  within  that  particular  commonwealth,  tuid  yet  be 
founded  upon  such  a  bjisis  as  to  enter  into  a  general  system  as  an  equal  factor, 
that  may  ho  properly  and  justly  comparcMl  with  the  statistics  of  similar  work 
in  other  States;  and  with  the  latter  go  to  make  up  a  rational  and  invaluable 
aggro«rato  tliat  will  sliow  approximately  the  development  of  the  public  schools, 
and  their  most  important  oj)eration  and  influence  in  all  that  i)ertains  to 
human  ])rogress. 
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Fred  Dick,  State  SuiK^riiitendent  of  Colorado,  ojiencd  the  diacussion,  in 
substance  aa  follows:  We  want  correct  statistics,  whether  for  legislative  or 
official  action.  The  statistics  j)repared  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
are  in  a  degree  unreliable  and  misleading.  For  instance:  the  last  repf)rt  of 
the  department  shows  that  the  number  of  schwd  buildings  increased  but  64 
in  the  five  years  from  1HM4  to  1M8J).  There  is  something  wrong  there,  l)ecau8e 
to  my  i)ersonal  knowledge  five  new  buildings  were  erected  during  that  time 
in  tw(»  commissioners'  districts  of  Erie  countv.  From  1H87  to  1888  we  learn 
from  the  same  source  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  build- 
ings in  a  few  of  the  States,  as  follows:  New  York,  1 ;  West  Virginia,  20; 
North  Carolina,  llo;  Indianii,  260.  Connecticut  is  represented  as  having 
increased  her  inimlxjr  by  5,  and  decrejised  the  numl>er  of  sittings  by  164. 

I  can  c(mceive  of  no  intellig(int  explanation  of  this  showing. 

The  conditions  jxjculiar  to  each  State  should  be  known  by  a  brief  expla- 
nation, so  that  the  figurt»s  will  indicate  the  true  fact**.  We  learn  that  New 
IIam))shire  had  13^<  fewer  school-houses  in  1889  than  in  1888.  Venmmt 
employed  208  fewer  teachers  in  1888  than  in  1HM7;  while  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  in  Mississippi  decreased  H62.  You  and  I  know  that  if  these  rep- 
resentations are  true,  there  arc  certain  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  those 
States,  which  neerl  a  word  of  ex])lanation  before  we  can  accept  the  abstract 
statement.  Our  statisticy  would  be  much  more  reliable  were  there  some  com- 
jnilsion  placed  upon  the  pn>|>er  parties  to  have  the  re|>orts  made  to  the  de])art- 
ment  regularly,  ]>rom])tly,  and  correctly. 

IMvate  schooh*  should  Ikj  c(mi|x^lled  by  law  to  re]M)rt  to  State  authorities. 

If  the  State  assumes  the  right  to  educate  its  subjects  at  public  exf)en8e, 
then  it  certainlv  should  assume  the  authority  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  its 
sul)jects  are  improving  the  opjK)rtunities  affonled  of  becoming  intelligent  citi- 
zens. It  is  authentically  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  last  year  in  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  j)ul)lic  schools  of  Maine,  9.*^  per  cent. ;  Vermont,  4.1  *^ 
jier  cent;  New  York,  4.4  \)er  cent.;  Indiana,  ().9  jxt  cent.;  Iowa,  2.27  per 
cent.  This  is  attributed  to  the  increase<l  enrollment  in  ])rivate  schools.  We 
should  have  statistics  from  th(»se  institutions,  to  siiow  the  tnie  fact«»  a-*  thev 
exb*t. 

Statistics  for  official  action  should  cover  every  })ossible  want.  Some  States 
are  striving  to  accomplish  one  thing,  some  ancjther. 

High  schools  are  receiving  special  attention  in  certain  States,  the  (juestion 
of  comjHilsory  education  in  another,  free  text-books  in  others,  normal  training 
in  others.  For  such  sjKJcial  cases  a  certain  chiss  of  statistics  is  needed;  but 
the  desired  information  can  always  be  obtained  if  they  are  made  complete  and 
comj)rehensive. 

A.  E.  WixsHiP,  of  Boston :  In  no  one  thing  is  America  more  deficient, 
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educationally,  than  in  reliable  statistics.     We  have  too  many  facts  that  are 
both  incomplete  and  undigested. 

There  it*  no  American  public-school  ifi/stem :  there  is  an  American  public- 
school  idea.  The  mission  of  the  present  generation  is  to  embody  thU  iden  in 
a  Si/stem.  The  idea  stands  for  something  quite  different  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  will  till  it  materializes  in  a  system. 

The  idea  can  rest  ui)on  sentiment ;  the  system  cannot.  Beneath  the  latter 
there  must  be  an  American  philosophy  based  upon  facts  in  American  life. 
The  principles  crystallized  by  this  ])hilosophy,  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the 
development  of  a  system,  must  be  practically  axiomatic,  so  clear  and  forcible 
that  they  can  be  seen  and  felt  by  our  citizens  regardless  of  culture  or  preju- 
dice. Statistics  without  brains  cuml)er  the  ground,  but  with  brains  they 
fertilize  American  life  as  they  do  the  life  of  no  other  nation.  Except  for 
convenience  for  ready  reference  and  verification,  he  who  collects  and  publishes 
brainless  statistics  Is  of  little  service  to  mankind;  while  he  who  furnishes 
thought-inspiring  statistics  is  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  nation. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  question  under  discussion  is  not  that  of  sta- 
tistics for  ready  reference,  but  rather  of  statistics  as  the  basis  of  legislative  or 
official  action.  The  great  question  as  it  apjKjars  on  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment says,  *^  School  Statistics  as  the  Basis  of  Action."  The  evident  in- 
tent of  the  question  is,  "  Statistics  as  the  Basis  of  Legislative  or  Official  School 
Action."  Statistics  for  convenience  are  valuable  in  their  way,  and  the  States 
and  the  Nation  can  well  afford  with  our  flowing  treasuries  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  every  editor,  author,  and  publisher  needs  for  the  sending  out  of 
advertising  material,  verifying  lists  of  names,  etc.  But  these  are  of  no  avail 
as  a  basis  of  legislative  action.  The  records  needed  for  such  action  are  (juite 
other  than  school  statistics.  I  legislative  eduaitional  action  in  this  country 
needs  to  be  influenced  by  both  absolute  and  relative  facts  and  figures.  The 
argument  for  such  actions  must  be  based  u|)on  a  philosophy  which  rests  u}>on 
the  easily  demonstrated  necessities  of  the  ]>eople  industrially,  socially,  and 
morally.  There  is  greater  need  of  studying  the  homes  from  which  school 
children  come,  and  the  condition  of  these  children  out  of  school,  than  of  the 
mere  fact-^  that  so  many  children  in  a  State  attend  school,  and  that  such  })er- 
centage  can  neitlier  read  nor  write.  If  tlien^  is  any  nonsense  greater  than  all 
other  senseless  things,  it  is  the  basing  of  l(\irislative  action,  State  or  National, 
upon  tlu;  number  of  people  who  can  or  cannot  read  or  write.  The  educa- 
tion involve<l  in  being  able  to  write  one's  own  name,  or  read  a  few  sentences, 
is  of  no  groat  intellectual,  industrial,  or  moral  a<h'antage.  A  very  general 
inability  to  do  either,  indicates  an  absence  of  all  tiiat  maybe  attained  through 
retiding  and  writing;  but  the  ability  to  do  tliese  things  of  itself  signifies  little. 

Colonel  Carroll  J).  Wright,  ( -onunissioner  of  Labor,  has  revolutionized  in 
Ma.ssachusetts  and  is  revolutionizing  in  the  United  States  the  whole  statistical 
system,  lie  places  almost  no  dependence  upon  wholesale  figures,  but  sends 
experts  into  a  city  like  Fall  River  to  learn  precisely  what  the  people  eat,  drink. 
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and  wear;  how  they  live  and  sleep;  what  they  say  and  do.  From  their 
reports  he  philosophizes  skillfully  upon  what  is  harmful  in  the  present  condi- 
tions, and  what  would  be  beneficial  in  changed  conditions.  He  hat*  almost 
never  made  a  suggestion,  based  upon  such  investigation,  that  has  not  met 
with  universal  popular  approval  and  been  s})eedily  embodied  in  legislative 
action.  His  statistics  are  alwavs  focused  bv  the  intellect.  He  never  collects 
figures  or  makes  investigations  to  prove  a  theory ;  never  allows  himself  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  any  subject  till  an  expert  investigation  has  been 
made.  His  instructions  are  to  go  to  the  bottom,  regardless  of  the  bearing  of 
the  figures  secured,  and  in  every  case  by  the  time  bottom  facts  are  reached 
the  j)hilosophy  has  develo])ed  itself.  Intellect  focused  in  expert  special  statis- 
tics will  work  out  its  own  philosophy  ever}'  time. 

The  trouble  with  educators  thus  far  has  been  that  they  have  generally 
started  with  theories.  We  have  more  theories  to  the  square  inch  than  any 
other  class  in  the  community.  We  throw  out  our  banner,  commit  ourselves 
to  our  idea,  and  then  pick  up  such  and  so  many  statistics  as  will  enable  us  to 
make  a  skillful  argument.  The  result  is  that  no  class  in  the  community  is  so 
powerless  to  secure  desired  professional  legislation.  It  is  so  evident  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,  that  teachers,  superintendents,  and  boards  of  education 
are  not  influential  with  Congress,  and  only  when  the  individual  is  something 
other  than  an  educator  does  he  run  witli  State  Legislatures,  when  it  is  for  any- 
one's interest  to  oppose  the  desired  legislation. 

In  conclusion :  The  statistics  needed  relate,  first,  to  the  effect  uj)on  the  home, 
industrial,  social,  and  moral  life  of  a  community  of  the  absence  of  such 
privileges;  the  neglect  of  such  privileges;  and  the  withdrawal  from  scliool 
of  children  at  different  ages. 

Second :  Of  the  home,  industrial,  social,  and  moral  effect  of  mere  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher  crudely ;  of  thorough  instruction  and  training  between 
the  years  of  seven  and  fourteen ;  of  the  most  skillful  kindergarten  training ; 
of  high-school  education;  of  conservative  methods  along  the  old  lines;  of 
modem  methods;  of  school  support  by  local  taxation;  wholly  by  State  taxa- 
tion ;  partly  by  State  taxation. 

Thirdly:  Incidentally  there  needs  to  be  a  study  of  all  these  influencxjs  upon 
the  temperance,  divorce,  insane,  and  labor  ])robleins. 

These  statistics  need  not  be,  should  not  be  universal,  but  rather  a  complete, 
vigorous,  expert  study  of  siKJcific  localities.  What  Colonel  Wright  has  done 
by  singling  out  representative  centers,  and  studying  every  conceivable  detail 
of  the  life  in  those  places,  should  be  rcj)eated  in  statistical  researches  and  in- 
vestigations for  the  working  out  of  a  j)hiloso]>hy  upon  which  to  base  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  American  school  idea  in  a  svstem. 

L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cincinnati:  Though  a  centralized  school  government 
like  that  of  France  or  Prussia,  which  rules  within  a  compass  of  enormous 
extent,  from  principles  of  education  down  to  the  number  of  versos  to  be  mem- 
orized and  recited,  may  at  times  be  the  dream  of  ultra  nationalists,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that,  as  heretofore,  education  will  in  this  country  remain  a  matter  of 
State  concern,  for  ver>'  obvious  reasons,  chief  among  which  is  the  healthy 
C()mi)etition  it  engenders  among  the  difierent  States.  But  in  one  point  cen- 
tralization, or,  to  be  more  specific,  uniformity,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
statistics  of  ])ublic  and  private  education  of  all  the  States  should  he  available 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  whole  world.  This  is  not  the  case,  owing  to  the  want 
of  uniformity ;  and  that  want  is  owing  to  the  want  of  stability  in  the  office  of 
the  inspectors  and  supervisors,  to  use  generic  terms.  Ever}'  new  officer  thinks 
he  must  improve  ui)on  the  methods  employed  by  his  j)redecessor.  The  speaker 
who  so  ably  introduced  the  subject  of  statistics  has  urged  upon  you,  gentle- 
men, his  conviction  that  without  pro^^er  statistics  the  law-making  branch  of 
our  Government  can  only  act  by  fits  and  starts.  He  has  also  stated  what 
in  his  opinion  should  be  recorded,  and  how  the  statistics  should  be  collected. 
Permit  me  to  add  a  suggestion  concerning  the  way  they  should  be  presented. 

I  have  recently  dived  into  statistics  more  than  was  good  for  my  night's  rest, 
and  sometimes  I  was  on  the  point  of  denouncing  school  statistics  as  a  sham  and 
a  fraud,  until  I  came  to  the  millions  in  footing  up.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
I  saw  the  tnith  of  the  remark  of  Prof.  Engel,  the  great  Russian  statisti- 
cian, namely,  that  "Statistics  is  the  science  of  large  numbers,  and  of  those 
only.''     The  smaller  the  numbers  the  more  erroneous  the  conclusions  to  which 
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they  lead.  For  instance,  a  small  school  system  in  a  well-regulated  country 
town  of  1.1,000  inhabitants  shows  200  high-school  pupils,  and  a  city  of  8<X),- 
000  inhabitants  only  1,850  (whereas  it  should  have  4,000,  at  the  ratio  of  200 
to  l."),000):  it  would  seem  as  though  either  the  small  town  was  a  veritable 
Mecca  of  education  and  the  big  town  a  depraved  hole,  or  the  conditions  for 
admission  to  the  high  school  an^  too  stringent  in  the  city  and  U)0  lenient  in 
the  country  town.  But,  whatever  the  causes,  it  will  not  do  to  compare  the 
two.  When,  however,  you  find  among  12,000,000  pupils  in  the  United  States 
8  per  cent,  between  14  and  20  years,  while  in  Prussia,  among  0,500,000  pupils, 
only  1.25  j)er  cent,  of  the  same  age,  that  is,  attending  secondary  schools,  then 
you  art'  ready  to  argue,  for  then  you  have  a  firm  biu^is  of  C4)mparison.  Hence 
my  desire  for  uniformity  in  taking  statistics,  and  the  further  desire  for  central- 
izing the  efiorts  in  behalf  of  statistics. 

While  I  willingly  grant  that  our  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  fur- 
nished us,  and  the  world,  with  statistical  material  most  valuable  for  legisla- 
tion or  (juiet  study,  it  has  hitherto  refrained  from  working  this  raw  material 
up  into  comparative  statistics,  which  might  be  of  much  more  value.  The 
Bureau  has  accomplished  an  innnense  work;  it  has  done  what  not  even  a 
centralized  government,  such  as  Prussia,  has  been  able  to  do.  Despite  all 
odds,  despite  opposition  high  and  low,  despite  the  indolence  of  superintendents, 
and  disinclination  of  Congress,  it  has  gathered  up  the  facts,  and  by  means  of 
skillful  estimates  has  filled  out  hiatuses,  so  that  its  annual  reports  are  models 
of  diligent,  faithful  bureau-work.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  time  has  come  when 
the  gathered  facts  might  be  brought  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compare 
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ours  with  thoee  of  other  nations.  How  that  is  to  be  done  I  am  unable  to  say, 
for  want  of  time.  One  thing  I  will  say,  though :  the  long  rows  of  figures, 
which  are  so  repellent  to  the  average  reader,  should  be  accompanied  by  graphic 
])resentations. 

Don't,  please,  tell  me  what  a  mathematical  genius  said  to  me  the  other  day : 
"Sir,  all  graphic  presentation  of  statistics  is  a  sop  for  the  ignorant — for  the 
great  body  of  the  unwashed."  In  a  democratic  country  we  must  make  an 
impression  upon  the  majority,  and  if  that  majority  is  ignorant,  we  must  fashion 
our  means  accordingly.  This  is  a  period  where  all  works  of  reference,  dic- 
tionaries, cydojjedias,  histories,  even  magazines,  have  bn)ught  the  art  of 
pictorial  illustration  to  its  highest  point.  Webster  and  Worcester  have  alike 
adopted  it,  and  statistical  reports  are  to  be  works  of  reference.  I  only  need 
to  mention  Edward  Atkinson.  Why  is  he  so  successful  in  his  wofk  ?  Be- 
cause he  resorts  to  colored  chaits,  curves,  and  diagrams.  His  works  make  an 
impression  —  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  must  do.  I  present  to  your  thought- 
ful consideration  a  few  modes  of  presenting  statistical  facts,  which  do  not  lay 
claim  to  perfection.*  They  are  simply  ^om^  modes  of  presenting  facts.  It 
was  fourteen  years  ago  that  I  presented  for  the  Philadelphia  Ex|X)sition  some 
charts  of  the  school  statistics  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  gniphic  charts  were 
copied  by  the  Frenchmen.     In  this  country  they  were  not  copied. 

Though  our  American  school  statistics  are  incom])aral)ly  more  minute  than 
European  (in  fact,  too  minute),  and  are  offered — your  grumbling  about  the 
tardiness  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  —  a  year 
in  advance  of  those  of  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Eurojx?,  I  say  while  I  ad- 
mit all  that,  there  is  one  vital  omission  in  them.  Thev  fail  to  state  what 
schools  are  gra<le<l.  I  take  a  lesson  from  the  big  volume  recently  issued  by 
the  famous  statistical  bureau  of  lk»rlin,  in  which  the  schools  aix?  thus  classified : 
( 1 )  schools  with  one  teacher — ungraded ;  (2)  schools  with  two  or  three  teachers 
—  partially  grade<l ;  (*5)  sc^hools  with  four  or  more  teachers — entirely  graded, 
I  do  not  discuss  the  value  of  grading,  gentlemen ;  J  only  call  for  a  statement 
of  facts,  and  that  seems  to  me  as  simple  a  way  of  stating  the  facts  as  can  well 
l)e  found. 

While  the  paj)er  read  l)efore  emphasized  what  favU  should  be  collected,  I 
thought  it  due  the  subject  of  the  day  to  mention  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  best  he  presented. 

John  Hancoc^k  inquired  of  Superintendent  Dick  whether  he  regarded  the 
fact  that  the  statistics  of  certain  States  showed  a  falling-oft*  in  the  number  of 
school  districts  as  reflecting  on  educational  progress  in  those  States.  For  his 
own  part,  he  should  l)e  glad  to  be  able  to  report  next  year  a  falling-off  of  one 
thousand  in  the  number  of  districts  in  Ohio,  and  that  this  might  continue  for 
several  years.  In  Ohio  there  are  many  districts  that  do  not  average  ten  pupiLs 
in  daily  attendance,  and  in  some  the  average  is  not  more  than  four  or  five. 


*The  speaker  exhibited  Keverul  colored  charts. 
—25 
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For  such  districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  good  teachers,  aiid  among- 
their  pupils  there  can  be  no  enthusiasm  nor  life.  In  fact,  the  money  expended 
upon  them  is  largely  thrown  away.  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  the  number 
of  schools  in  his  State  could  be  greatly  decreased  with  advantage  to  the  sj's- 
tem  of  schools  therein. 

J.  H.  H008K:  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  was  made  about  a 
digest  of  the  detailed  matter  that  reaches  the  Bureau.  If  all  this  educational 
material  can  be  summarized,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
digest  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  enable  these  schools  to  inform  their  students  of  the  tendencies 
of  educational  progress  as  no  other  course  will,  for  the  summary  will  be  the 
history  of  the  day. 

S.  A.  Ellis,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  I  think  the  superintendents  present  will 
agree  with  me  that  no  more  imiK)rtant  question  than  the  one  now  under  dis- 
cussion will  come  before  this  meeting.  It  Ls  a  commonly  accepted  notion,  I 
know,  that  statistics  are  dry  and  uninteresting.  The  uncommon  interest 
shown  in  this  discussion,  however,  wholly  disproves  such  an  idea. 

If  we  are  to  have  what  it  is  claimed  we  have  not  vet  attained  to,  a  dis- 
tinctly  American  system  of  public  schools,  there  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  ])ody 
of  reliable  and  trustworthy  statistics  as  the  ba?is  of  legislative  action  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Union. 

No  sajKiriiitendent  wlio  has  had  occasion  to  go  in  search  of  reliable  school 
statistics  but  has  bewailed  the  absence,  to  a  gi-eater  or  less  extent,  of  what  he 
sought. 

Much,  it  will  be  conceded,  has  already  been  done  in  different  States  and 
cities  of  the  country,  and  particularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  toward 
providing  sucli  statistic*s  ui«  is  contemplated  in  the  paper  just  read.  The  large 
body  of  statistics  given  us  in  the  annual  re})orts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, incomplete  in  some  resjKJct^  as  it  will  be  admitted  they  are,  and  inac- 
curate in  some  particulars  as  Su]>erin  ten  dent  Dick  has  proved  them  to  be,  is 
nevertheless  a  lasting  monument  to  the  self-sacrificing  la!)()r  and  untiring  en- 
ergy of  the  first  Commissioner  of  Education,  Gen.  Eaton.  To  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  look  for  the  correction  and  completion 
of  tlu^se  statistics.  Fortunately,  the  President  luis  put  at  the  head  of  that 
Bureau  one  of  the  first  educators  of  this  land,  or  of  all  lands;  a  man  w^hom 
we  delight  to  honor.  Now  let  the  Bureau  he  furnished  with  ample  means  by 
Congress,  and  none  of  us  doubts  for  a  moment  l)ut  J)r.  Harris  will  give  us  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  ix^liahle  statistics  as  the  "basis  for  legisla- 
tive action." 

II.  A.  Wise,  of  Baltimoi*e:  It  is  inii)0jisible  to  see  how  statistics  proj)Osed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  furnish  data  for  the  legislation  of  the  Gren- 
eral  Government  in  regard  to  schools,  in  so  much  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legislating  for  the  schools  under  State  control. 
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If  the  statistics  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
have  been  incomplete  because  many  of  the  blank  forms  sent  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  superintendents  and  others  of  the  country  have  not  been  filled  up  and 
returned  as  requested,  how  can  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  report  to  be 
made  to  the  Bureau  mend  the  matter  ?  The  form  sent  from  the  Bureau,  it 
.seems  to  me,  asks  for  such  information,  and  no  other,  as  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner should  contain;  and  no  good  reason  has  been  given  why  it  should 
be  changed.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Department  to  endeavor  to  de- 
vise some  means  for  securing  in  future  prompt  compliance  on  the  part  of  de- 
linquents with  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  to  furnish  a  report  containing 
certain  information,  than  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  to  prepare  another  form  of 
report  ?  The  Commissioner  can  and  will  make  change  in  the  form  whenever 
in  his  good  judgment  he  finds  it  necessarj'  to  do  so.  The  trouble  is  not  with 
the  form  of  the  report  to  be  furnished  the  Bureau,  but  in  getting  certain  per- 
sons to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  to  furnish  a  report. 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  INTER- 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1892, 


BY    JOHN    EATON. 

As  American  educators  we  should  l>e  able  to  see  the  Exposition  a^*  a  whole 
in  its  tnie  chanicter,  and  to  put  education  in  its  natural  causative  relation  to 
all  the  other  elements  or  parts  of  the  display. 

We  must  aid  in  making  the  whole  a*?  full  of  lessons  as  possible  for  the 
l>€nefit  of  mankind.  We  cannot  do  this,  and  not  put  education,  whether 
formal  and  connected  with  the  s|wcified  agencies  of  training  and  instniction, 
such  as  the  l)ook,  school,  or  teacher;  or  whether  informal  and  indirect,  and 
coming  to  man  from  experience,  ob8er\'ation,  or  contact  with  his  fellows  and 
other  surroundings — in  such  possible  form  to  l)e  seen  and  studied  as  will  show 
its  real  character  and  function  as  a  primary,  central  agency,  force  or  process 
affecting  everything  else  exhibited,  and  giving  direction  and  aid  to  man  in  his 
every  stage  of  progress. 

We  should  be  excelled  by  none  in  the  intelligent  effort  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
vance of  commerce  or  the  progress  of  any  science,  or  beneficent  discovery,  or 
invention,  art,  or  industry  as  witnessed  in  the  four  centuries  which  have 
elapsed.  But  we  should  not  sto])  there.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  have  set 
forth  as  the  su])reme  idea  —  the  culmination  ()f  all  other  ideas,  the  one  sign 
toward  which  all  others  point — the  illustration  of  the  improvements  in  tlie 
conditions  of  mankind  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  institutions  of  liberty,  regu- 
lated by  laws  enacted  by  the  free,  intelligent  choice  of  the  wliolo  body  of  j>eo- 
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pie.  This  is  not  a  task  to  be  undertaken  as  a  pastime,  nor  is  it  a  responsibility 
we  should  ignore  and  from  which  we  should  flee.  It  is  only  carrying  to  its 
natural  and  logical  results  the  change  which  has  been  coming  over  these  great 
ingatherings  of  the  works  of  man.  Fairs  for  commercial  purposes  may  be 
traced  to  early  periods  in  the  exchange  of  commodities.  But  beyond  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  at  one  place  of  the  articles  produced  by  diflerent  degrees  of 
skill,  or  from  diflerent  soils  and  in  other  climates,  these  fairs  were  found  to 
communicate  information — to  stimulate  the  exchange  of  skill.  The  World's 
Fair  in  London  in  I80I  gave  the  idea  an  enormous  forward  stride.  That  be- 
neflcent  statesman,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  aid  of  his  sympathizing  co- 
adjutors, was  able  to  make  its  results,  specially  and  directly,  even  more 
promotive  of  many  arts,  industries,  and  of  commerce  and  comity  among  na- 
tions, than  any  previous  fairs,  but  also  largely  in  its  general  effect  educational. 
The  world  had  never  before  attended  a  school  where  such  lessons  were  imparted. 
Articles  were  so  installed ;  improvements  were  thrown  in  such  relations ;  their 
interpretations  so  given  by  expert  explanations  and  lectures,  that  there  was 
revealed  a  new  function  of  these  great  ingatherings  of  all  the  products  of 
man's  activity.  In  this  respect  each  great  exhibition  since  has  in  some  sense 
been  an  advance  on  its  predecessor.  With  this  salutary  change  in  the  aim 
and  conduct  of  these  great  fairs,  there  has  come  an  increasing  recognition  of 
education  as  an  agency  to  be  exhibited  as  far  as  its  material  and  visible  in- 
strumentalities and  results  may  allow. 

In  I^ndon  in  1851,  the  school  wius  given  little  recognition  apart  by  itself. 
In  Paris  in  1H()7,  it  liad  a  large  ])lacc^,  hut  the  United  States  had  no  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  no  organized,  concerted  effort  was  made ;  and  the 
educational  object  from  our  country  which  attracted  most  attention  was  a 
school-house  erected  on  the  grounds  by  a  building  company,  as  an  advertise- 
ment. At  Vienna,  in  187.*^,  the  scheme  gave  education  a  g(X)d  place;  our 
National  Buix'au  had  been  organized,  and  our  educators  won  numerous  hon- 
ors. At  Phila<ielphia  in  187<>,  at  Paris  in  1878,  New  Orleans  in  1883  and 
1886,  and  at  Paris  again  in  1889,  increased  room  and  facilities  for  education 
were  afforded.  But  in  each  case  the  gain  was  made  in  s?pite  of  the  spirit  of 
material  profit,  too  blind  to  see  the  masterful  power  of  education  over  all  its 
])os8ibilities.    Some  of  us  know  at  what  cost  this  advance  has  been  secured. 

Recall  how  little  the  genend  public,  nay,  often,  how  little  eminent  teachers 
apprehended  what  could  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  instruction  of 
the  ]K»ople  by  these  exhibitions.  When  Congress  was  considering  the  appro- 
priation for  that  at  Paris  in  1878,  there  was  a  proposition  to  make  a  special 
provision  for  the  exhibition  of  the  various  fonns  in  which  corn  was  used  for 
food,  but  no  reference  was  made  for  the  exhibition  of  our  education,  about 
which  leadei"s  of  the  French  Republic  were  more  anxious  than  all  else  that 
we  could  present. 

The  time  allotted  to  these  notes  does  not  permit  details.  But  here  is  the 
great  laboring-ixnnt  of  our  endeavors — the  general  aim  as  the  exposition 
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right,  and  made  as  a  whole  to  enforce  clearly  the  great  lessons  of  the  four  cen- 
turies; and  education  in  its  instrumentalities  and  effects  given  its  proper 
place  as  causative  to  all  other  agencies  and  results,  and  ample  means  furnished 
for  the  exhibition  on  this  plan,  and  the  rest  of  our  responsibility  is  relieved 
of  its  most  perplexing  difficulties.  The  preparation  of  our  work  as  educa- 
tors would  naturally  proceed  upon  a  plan  that  would  be  a  unit  in  its  aim, 
harmonious  in  all  its  elements,  and  affording  a  place  for  the  free  action  of 
every  part,  place,  institution  or  agency — that  there  may  be  at  once  unity 
and  diversity  of  efibrt,  proper  conditions  for  study,  and  sure  bases  for  infer- 
ence and  conclusion  in  deriving  the  lessons  useful  to  the  future. 

In  order  to  this  unity  and  freedom,  I  hope  we  shall  all,  without  exception, 
see  that  the  only  one  who  can  direct  all  that  concerns  education  at  the  Expo- 
sition of  1892  is  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Personally,  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  and  act  somewhat  in  this  behalf,  and 
may  have  reached  some  opinions  that  I  deem  8i)ecially  essential ;  but  I  pro- 
pose to  put  my  plans  and  efforts  wholly  under  his  direction.  We  may  trust 
him  to  draw  from  the  best  experience  of  our  country  and  the  l)est  thought  of 
the  age,  the  conclusions  for  our  guidance*.  If  I  may  add  an  idea  or  two,  I 
should  seek  that  the  principles  of  hLst^mcal  and  com])arative  study,  which 
jidd  value  to  all  educational  effort,  should  j^ervade  alike  the  whole  and  each 
of  its  parts. 

I  should  prize  highly  — 

1st.  A  presentation  of  the  nearest  approach  that  it  may  be  ix)ssible  to  make 
to  an  American  ideal  of  education,  perhaps  its  articles  or  parts  dniwn  by 
competition  or  otherwise  from  every  grade  of  instruction  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land. 

2d.  If  every  State,  city,  institution  and  agency,  would  do  its  best  to  set  forth 
its  work  in  its  tnie  character. 

3d.  That  the  historical  movement  in  all  cases  should  be  carefully  presented, 
thus  showing  the  effect  of  each  idea,  principle,  or  fact,  as  it  entered  into  the 
forming  fabric. 

4th.  The  exhibitions  of  education  from  other  nations  should  !)e  invited  to 
conform  to  the  same  plan. 

In  addition  to  this  exhibition  of  education,  apart  by  itself,  I  should  ])rizc 
opportunities  for  studies,  such  as — 1st,  the  effect  of  heredity ;  2d,  the  function 
of  the  family;  3d,  of  society;  4th,  of  the  state;  oth,  of  the  church;  ()th,  of 
all  other  influeno^  out^side  of  formal  education  \\\\(n\  individual,  social,  or 
civil  improvement;  7tli,  that  each  industry  and  interest  be  invited  to  pivsent 
itself  in  such  form  as  to  show  the  effect  of  education  on  its  ])rogress. 

Again,  I  should  value  highly  conferences  or  congresses,  s|x^cial  or  general,* 
national  or  international,  interpreting — 1st,  the  lessons  of  the  Exposition  in 
general;  2d,  of  the  progn^ss  of  education  in  the  different  countries  in  tlie 
world;  3d,  those  publications  and  instrumentalities,  such  as  museums  or  libra- 
ries, national  or  local,  whicli  would  make  most  widely  effective  these  results 
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to  mankind.  On  this  plan  there  would  be  nothing  left  out  touching  the  edu- 
cation of  races — Indians,  negroes,  Saxons,  etc — or  that  of  the  feeble-minded, 
or  blind,  or  deaf  and  dunil),  or  its  effect  upon  crime  or  pauperism,  or  health 
of  bodv  or  mind. 

All  facts  would  be  brought  into  comparison ;  we  should  have  a  concensui< 
of  results  never  before  possible. 


BY    JAMES    H.    CANFIELD. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  asking  me  to  state  in  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand words  (ten  minutes)  my  views  as  to  "the  best  method  of  making  our 
educational  exhibit  at  the  International  Exposition."  I  shall  understand 
"our"  to  mean  the  United  States;  and  the  word  "making"  to  include  utiliz- 
ing or  using. 

This  creates  the  following  topics : 

I.  How  shall  we  secure  the  matter  for  the  exhibit  ? 
II.  How  shall  we  arrange  it  ? 

III.  How  shall  we  make  this  exhibit  most  available  to  teachers  ? 

I.  (a)  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be,  ex  officio, 
director  of  the  educational  exjxwition;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
duce the  Greneral  Grovernment  to  place  in  his  hands  all  the  funds  that  he  may 
require  for  thorough  and  timely  work. 

(6)  Eacli  State  and  Territorial  suiKirintendent  of  public  instniction  should 
be,  ex  officio,  an  assiHtant  dinM?tor,  and  should  be,  in  all  that  the  words  imply, 
"on  the  staff"  of  the  director;  and  within  each  State  prompt  and  vigorous 
efforts  should  l)e  made  to  secure  legislative  and  municipal  appropriation  suf- 
ficient for  thorough  work. 

(j!)  The  director  should  select  from  tlie  school-men  of  the  country  seven 
men  who  ai-e  fittcHl  in  experience,  energy  and  executive  ability  for  their  sev- 
eral tiusks.  These  should  form  the  working  cori)s,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Wa'^hington.  One  of  these  gentlemen  should  Ixj  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  following  department^:  Rural  schools ;  city  schools; 
acadenne.*  and  preparatory  schools — excluding  city  high  schools;  colleges  and 
univei-sities ;  ])rofes.sional  scliools — including  normal  schools ;  manual  and  in- 
dustrial scliools;  miscellaneous  —  including  i)rivate  kindergartens,  schools  of 
physical  training,  the  care  and  e<lucation  of  the  defective  classes,  Indian 
scliools,  (^tc.  Work  shoidd  begin  in  September,  18J)0.  That  of  the  first  year 
should  l)c  preliniiiiarv  and  mainly  by  correspondence,  and  for  this  work  no 
compensation  should  be  offered  b(»yond  the  actiml  ex|)enses  of  stationer}', 
l)rinting,  postage,  etc.  In  September,  1891,  each  man  should  take  the  field 
and  occupy  it  vigorously  until  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  work  of  arranging 
the  material  on  the  Ex])osition  grounds.  This  work  should  be  under  the  i)er- 
sonal  supervision  of  each  director,  and  his  j)ortion  of  the  exhibit  should  con- 
tinue under  his  charge  till  September,  1M92;  at  which  time  he  could  be  easily 
relieved.     For  this  last  vear's  service  he  should  receive  from  the  Greneral 
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Oovemment  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  and  all  expenses.  Any  gen- 
tleman chosen  for  this  work  could  secure  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  its  prose- 
cution. Any  institution  worthy  of  the  man  would  gladly  grant  it,  and  would 
l>e  doubly  repaid  for  so  doing. 

NoTK.-  -The  ri)^ht  man  in  the  field  is  worth  a  car-luad  of  circulars. 

II.  (a)  Arrange  the  exhibit  educationally,  and  n<jt  according  to  localities 
further  than  the  latter  will  tally  with  the  former.  A  State  exhibit  is  a  good 
advertisement  for  the  State,  but  not  necessarily  very  valuable  in  other  direc- 
tions. Let  the  visitor  find  all  kindergarten  work  in  one  place,  all  work  of 
rural  schools  in  another,  all  city  schools  in  another,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

(J))  Have  spaces,  shelves,  tables,  desks,  etc.,  so  arranged  that  the  exhibit 
■can  be  actually  examined.  Matter  should  be  placed  there  with  the  ex^xjcta- 
tion  that  it  will  be  worn  out  and  not  preserved.  The  highest  award  that 
could  l>e  granted  would  be  the  entire  di8apj)earance  of  the  exhibit  under  con- 
stant, legitimate  use. 

III.  (a)  Make  the  exhibit  an  honest  one.  Let  it  Ikj  a  selection  of  work 
actually  performed  in  the  usual  course  of  school-work.  Nothing  attracted 
teachers  so  much  to  a  certain  exhibit  at  the  Cliicago  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  as  a  few  surprising  and  very  manifest  blunders  on 
the  very  first  sheets  of  some  work  that  was  in  sight.  It  bore  the  mark  of 
genuineness. 

(6)  Have  the  exhibit  mmplef^'  when  the  International  is  oj)cned,  and  have 
it  the  last  thing  taken  down — tliius  securing  the  longest  jx)ssil)le  time  for  study. 

(c)  Secure  special  long-time  boarding  rates  in  convenient  places,  for  teach- 
ers ;  one  week  and  u])war(ls. 

(d)  During  July  and  August,  employ  in  each  department  a  number  of 
c<>m{)etent  })erson3  to  act  as  guides  and  instructors;  persoiw  who  will  he  able 
and  aj)t  in  teaching  the  ver}*^  best  methods  of  using  the  matter  in  each  de- 
partment of  the  exhibit. 

(e)  In  connection  with  etu'li  depai-tmont  let  seats  l>e  provided  for  say  a 
thousand  people  —  thrw^  thousand  square  fe(?t;  and  at  nine  a.m.,  the  school- 
master's hour,  on  Monday,  Wednesdav  and  Fridav  of  each  week  in  Julv  and 
August,  let  a  lecture  be  delivered  i)y  some  i)r<)|)er  j)ei'S()n  on  a  theme  strictly 
connected  with  the  department. 

Note.-  Let  these  h>ctures  constitute  the  National  Educational  Association  volume 
for  1893, 

(/)  Have  the  most  complete  arrangements  p()ssil)le  for  exhilnting  the  work 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  PMucation;  and,  during  July  and  August,  for 
jierscmal  contact  witli  the  Unitetl  States  C  ounnissioner  of  Education,  and  with 
his  a^isistant^. 

(g)  Have  circulars  of  information,  sjwcial  and  general  descriptive  cata- 
logues, education  leartct«5,  and  other  information  witliin  easy  reach  of  all  and 
at  all  times. 

NoTB. --There  should  be  a  carefully  arranged  annex  in  which  should  be  exhibited 
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in  proper  urder  and  relations  all  the  work  of  school-book  publishers,  all  school  ap- 
paratus, apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating,  seats,  desks,  etc.  In  the  right  hands, 
this  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  exhibit. 

The  educiitional  exliibit  should  be  in  a  building  of  its  own,  somewhat  sepa- 
rated from  other  buildings,  and  as  remote  from  the  machinery,  etc.,  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  quiet. 

Of  necessity  this  is  but  a  mere  sketch.  I  cannot  see  any  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  working  out  the  details  as  they  present  themselves  to  me. 

Lawbenge,  Kansas. 

BY    A.    P.    MARBLE. 

Whatever  ap])ears  in  the  Exposition  as  the  product  of  labor  or  skill,  will 
in  the  broad  sense  be  an  educational  j)roduct ;  since  it  is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion in  some  form.  Tlie  intellectual  and  social,  the  mechanical  and  industrial, 
and  the  artistic  progress  of  the  countr}%  is  due  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
If  liteniry  productions  are  shown;  if  the  social  status — a  high  degree  of  civ- 
ilization—  apjxjars  in  any  form  in  the  exhibit  of  a  nation;  if  great  mechan- 
ical skill  is  displayed  in  useftil  inventions,  and  if  the  products  of  industry  are 
far  beyond  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ;  if  works  of  art  attest  high 
aesthetic  culture;  then  education  in  that  countr}'  is  well  advanced.  These 
results  are  the  product  of  an  educated  people. 

Education  in  schools,  public  or  private,  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  so  broad 
as  all  tliis  implies ;  though  it  should  tend  to  such  breadth  in  all  directions. 
As  a  moral  force  tending  to  this  broad  education,  the  church  is  an  important 
factor  distinct  from  the  school.  All  lesthetic,  literary,  and  industrial  pursuits 
continued  tlirough  a  lifetime,  contribute  broadly  to  the  educiition  of  the 
people.  The  influence  of  the  school  is  commingled  with  these  and  various 
other  influences.  It  cannot  be  diflerentiated  from  them  so  that  its  specific 
result^  may  be  seiMi  apart.  In  giving  direction  and  in  emphasizing  these 
other  influences,  the  school  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part;  but  it  is 
not  the  whole. 

But  the  educational  exhibit,  specifically,  Ls  the  sliowing  which  the  schools 
and  literary  institutions  of  the  country  can  make.  And  here  tlie  best  results 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  exhibited  in  material  form.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  may  be  displayed  in  its  product  —  the  endless  variety  of 
wire  goods,  and  machinery  of  fine  workmanship;  the  fruits  of  agriculture 
may  be  collected;  (^loth  and  all  textile  fabrics  can  be  arranged  for  com- 
parison; pi(*tures,  i)aintings,  and  drawings  may  attest  the  degree  of  artistic 
skill;  books  may  sliow  the  advance  in  literature;  musical  compositions  may 
show  the  progress  in  this  art,  and  even  the  skill  in  execution  of  a  few  persons 
may  be  known  to  the  judges. 

The  princii)al  product  of  education  in  schools,  is  in  the  minds,  the  charac- 
ter, the  habits  of  thought  and  the  ability  for  close  application,  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children.  This  is  a  spiritiuil  j)roduct.  It  is  incapable  of 
weight  and  measurement,  or  of  actual  detennination  by  any  appreciable  tests. 
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Even  if  a  few  pupils  from  a  school  oould  be  taken  and  tested  in  some  way;  as 
the  skill  of  a  few  musical  performers  might  be  tested,  these  pupils  could  in  no 
proper  sense  be  the  representatives  of  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  of  that 
school ;  they  might  be  the  brilliant  exceptions.  If  the  result  of  such  a  test 
should  show  deficiency  in  certain  lines,  and  if  this  deficiency  were  representa- 
tive of  the  school,  even  then,  with  this  failure  in  some  particular  direction  or 
directions,  there  might  be  great  proficiency  in  other  lines.  The  real  results  of 
school  education,  the  best  product  of  the  best  teaching,  is  incapable  of  graphic 
or  physical  representation,  in  the  pupils  or  by  the  pupils,  at  the  present  time. 
This  best  product  is  to  apj)ear  later  in  the  lives,  the  activity,  and  the  fully- 
developed  characters,  of  the  future ;  and  in  the  future  this  product  can  never 
be  shown  in  distinct  and  definite  outline  by  itself.  It  is  incorporated  with  the 
products  of  other  influences  than  the  school.  It  cannot  be  thus  wholly  shown, 
any  more  than  the  influence  of  a  single  church  u^wn  the  morals  of  a  commu- 
nity can  be  separated  and  displayed.  Such  a  result  can  be  made  up,  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  great  hereafter  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  known. 

In  making  the  educational  exhibit,  then,  the  fact  should  be  made  prominent 
that  no  ex|)<)sition  of  the  best  product  can  be  made,  since  this  product  is  spir- 
itual and  must  be  discerned,  if  at  all,  spiritually. 

With  this  limitation  understood,  knowledge  of  a  school  or  a  school  system 
can  best  be  known,  at  a  distance,  by  the  study  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
school  is  conducted,  and  of  the  aims  sought;  and  then  by  learning  how  those 
principles  are  applied  in  practice  by  the  teachers.  The  showing  of  results  in 
the  pupils  can  be  only  partial  and  imperfect ;  they  are  indices  rather  than 
conclusive  tests. 

I.  A  school  or  system  of  schools  should  l>e  exhibited  by  a  brief  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  how  it  is  sought  to 
realize  these  purjK)ses ;  and  by  a  description  of  the  results  in  the  individuals 
and  in  the  mass  of  pupils.  For  example,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute has  worked  on  a  certain  line  for  twenty  years.  That  line  can  be  easily 
and  definitely  marked  out.  The  tests  applied  to  students  while  in  the  school 
and  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do,  and  the  tests  at  graduation,  may  be 
shown.  To  this  niav  be  lulded  the  statistics  of  the  work  these  students  have 
done  in  the  larger  field  of  life ;  for  the  facts  have  been  collected.  To  this 
may  be  added  an  exposition  of  material  showing  the  work  done  in  the  school, 
in  drawing,  in  theses  on  the  various  topics  of  study,  in  the  work  of  the  ma- 
chine-shop, the  product  of  the  lathe,  and  the  constructions  in  wood.  But 
these  last,  though  the  most  striking  to  display,  would  be  of  very  slight  value 
as  showing  the  real  progress  of  the  school.  The  l)est  display  of  tliis  kind 
might  come  from  the  poorest  school.  From  any  shop,  indeed,  where  skilled 
workmen  are  employed,  a  better  product  might  be  shown  than  the  be^t  school 
could  produce.  A  journeyman  might  do  this  kind  of  work ;  the  8ch(X)l  aims 
rather,  or  should  aim,  at  directive  i)ower  in  the  students,  rather  than  at  these 
material  results. 
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I\\  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  a  similar  statement  of  purposes  and  results 
may  be  made  for  any  institution  or  system  of  schools. 

II.  Scholars'  work  may  he  shown  in  the  exix)sition  of  a  school ;  but  this  is 
open  to  such  variations  in  practice  that  its  value,  for  comparison  between  dif- 
ferent schools  and  different  systems,  is  very  little.  If  pupils*  work  in  draw- 
ing is  to  be  shown,  then  the  question  is  open  whether  it  Is  the  work  of  all  the 
members  of  a  class,  or  of  only  a  few  of  the  best ;  whether  the  copy  is  the  first 
draught,  or  the  l)e8t  from  numerous  trials ;  whether  it  is  the  unaided  work  of 
the  pupil,  or  done  with  the  teacher's  a&sistance ;  and  whether  the  particular 
class  is  the  best  in  the  city,  or  an  average  class ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  terms 
of  the  competition  have  been  strictly  complied  with.  The  ambition  to  make 
a  good  showing  is  a  severe  strain  upon  the  honesty  of  people  generally;  and 
not  all  teachers  are  wholly  exempt.  If  test  exercises  to  show  the  ability  of 
pupils  are  written,  the  questions  submitted  or  the  work  to  be  done  should  first 
be  stated,  and  then  the  unaided  work  of  all  the  pupils,  good  and  bad,  should 
appear.  Failures  and  errors  galore  will  be  seen ;  they  are  inevitable  in  men's 
work  of  all  sorts,  and  they  are  to  be  expected  in  that  of  children.  If  they 
do  not  appear,  then  the  inference  is  inevitable,  either  that  the  exercise  has 
been  anticipated  and  prepared  for — cut  and  dried — or  else  that  the  work  of 
the  pupils  has  been  corrected  and  rewritten. 

In  the  Centennial  exhibit  of  1876,  much  of  the  pupils'  work  bore  e\ndence 
of  having  been  "doctoi-ed"  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways.  The  most 
genuine  was  the  best,  though  having  many  errors. 

For  this  kind  of  display  the  work  of  the  grade  of  school  should  l)e  set  forth ; 
the  age  of  the  pupils,  individually,  should  be  given ;  and  the  exercises  sub- 
mitted to  the  class  should  be  described.  And  a  written  statement  should  be 
signed  by  the  teaclier  tliat  the  exercise  disi)layed  is  the  unaided  work  of  the 
pu[)ils;  the  first  draft ;  and  that  there  had  been  no  previous  drill  upon  the 
particular  exercise.  The  teaclior  should  expect  that  after  the  work  is  sub- 
mitted, the  same  j)u[)ils  might  be  required  to  j)erforni  a  similar  exercise,  under 
like  conditions,  i)repared  by  some  disintei-ested  party.  No  pupils'  work 
should  be  disi)laye<l  which  is  not,  without  a  i>eni(  I  venture,  the  result  of  their 
own  unaided  effort. 

If  the  work  is,  and  j)urp()rts  to  be,  the  best  work  of  the  best  ])upil  in  the 
best  chu<s  with  all  the  aids  that  can  l)e  liad,  tlien,  tliough  honest,  it  would  have 
hut  little  value,  except  in  such  an  exercise,  for  example,  as  i)enmanship  or 
drawing  from  a  copy. 

III.  Tlieses,  or  original  compositions,  aiv  another  feature  of  school-work 
that  is  caj)al)le  of  exhi])ition.  But  the  op])ortunity  for  outride  assistance  in 
this  exercise  is  so  great,  tliat  such  displays  have  but  little  value.  The  only 
test  of  a  pu])il  in  this  i-espect,  is  a  series  of  exercises  under  the  same  teacher, 
who  can  thus  become  lu*  familiar  with  the  literary  stvle  as  with  the  face  of  his 
])upil. 

Similar  to  this  test  is  the  tlisplav  of  botanical  or  mineralogical  sjXH*imens, 
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their  naming  and  classiiication  by  pupils.  These  and  other  like  exhibits,  as 
showing  an  interest  in  the  study,  are  quite  useful. 

W.  The  last  kind  of  display  which  I  will  mention  is  the  product  of  tool- 
work  in  technical  scho<^ls,  industrial  schools,  and  si)ecial  schools.  As  showing 
skill,  this  kind  of  work  stands  on  a  j)ar  with  any  other  shoj)-work.  To  the 
multitude  of  spectators  it  is  indeed  the  most  fascinating  and  attractive.  There 
is  a  charm  about  machiuer}'  luid  the  product  of  sho^)*,  which  is  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  its  novelty  to  the  spectator;  and  the  things  which  can  be  seen  and 
handled  are  far  easier  to  contemplate  by  the  average  American  citizen  who 
roams  about  an  exhibition  building,  than  are  any  of  the  more  occult  evidences 
of  mental  growth  and  progress.  But  though  these  displays  are  thus  useful 
and  interesting,  it  should  be  understood  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  the 
best  product  of  school-work,  even  of  the  schools  in  which  this  kind  of  work 
is  done.  The  product  of  the  school  is  in  the  increasecl  capacity  of  its  pupils ; 
and  this  is  not  surely  indicated  even  by  the  things  which  these  pupils  have 
made;  the  pupil  who  ha^*  made  the  most  progress  may  not  have  constructed 
the  best  object  for  display. 

V.  The  obvious  display  of  school  apj)liances — apparatus,  globes,  maps, 
text-books — I  leave  others  to  describe.  Improvements  in  the  tools  for  school- 
work  have  been  many ;  and  they  are  easily  exhibited.  By  the  enterprise  of 
publishers,  the  improvements  in  school-books  have  advanced  common-school 
education  and  educational  methods  greatly  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Furni- 
ture, school-houses,  the  means  of  heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  and  the 
ccmtrol  of  light,  have  advanced  greatly  within  ten  years.  And  all  this  will 
make  a  valuable  part  of  the  ex|>osition.  This  i)art  of  the  subject  will  l)e 
treated  bv  others. 

WOBCKHTEB.  MaBH. 

BY    AARON    GOVE. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  adecjuato  gt^neral  exhibition  of  the  condition  of  edu- 
cational efforts  and  results  of  our  countn-  has  l)een  matle. 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  oxjK)sition  can  be  made  to  approach  such  complete- 
ness that  the  investigator,  having  sjKjnt  the  re<iuisite  time,  may  retire  with 
assurance  that  the  wliole  fiehl  has  been  sur\'eved.  Instruction,  not  entertain- 
nient,  is  the  puq)ose  of  thc^  enttTprise.  The  object  of  the  coming  exixwition 
will  be  to  enable  ours<»lves  and  our  visitors  to  learn  of  tlie  apj)lication  and 
s<X)pe  of  the  educational  (using  the  word  in  its  limited  sense)  facilities  of  the 
American  peo[>le  with  the  smallest  output  of  investigating  force. 

The  preparation  for  such  an  ex|M)sition  recjuires  time;  two  years  is  quite  too 
little,  and  will  suffice  for  excellent  n'sults  only  when  accompanied  by  carefully- 
matured  and  well-execHited  plans. 

In  reviewing  the  reports  of  the  educational  exhilnts  at  Vienna  in  1^^78,  and 
at  Paris  in  187^,  one  finds  liow  meager  and  discouraging  was  the  display. 
The  late  Dr.  Philbrick,  to  whose  execution,  supi)orti'<l  and  encourageil  by 
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Commissioner  Eaton,  we  owe  what  we  gained  at  Pans,  emphasized  the  loss 
and  embarrassment  caused  by  delay  in  preparation,  and  consequent  delay  in 
execution.  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Philbrick  urge  his  friends  to  assist  in  be- 
ginning in  time  any  similar  enterprise  that  might  be  undertaken  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  own  Centennial  was  to  our  profession  not  satisfactorily  complete. 
I  therefore  congratulate  this  department  upon  its  prompt  attention  to  the  great 
closing  enterprise  of  the  centur}'. 

The  great  mass  of  schooling  occurs  in  this  countr}*^  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  21  years.     I  submit  the  following  scheme: 

The  main  exhibit  to  be  divided  into  groups  made  upon  the  ba:*is  of  time  in 
the  pupiPs  life. 

1st.     8  to    5  years  of  age,  Kindergarten. 

2d.      6  to    1)     "         "        Primarv. 

3d.    10  to  13     "        "        Grammar  or  Intermediate. 

4th.  14  to  17     "         "        High  or  Preparatory. 

5th.  18  to  21     "         "        College  or  Professional. 

In  each  department  to  be  gathered  and  arranged  all  instruments,  ap})aratus^ 
books,  manuscripts,  school-house  plans,  and  other  accessories,  including  furni- 
ture, and  every  aid  used  by  the  Hchools  of  this  countr}',  either  public,  private, 
or  church,  ixjrtaining  to  that  period  in  the  school  life  of  the  pupil.  This 
would  in  some  instances  compel  the  duplication  of  a  small  part  of  the  exhibit, 
but  with  ample  space  at  hand,  no  serious  objection  could  obtain  to  the  dupli- 
cating. 

For  manv  minds,  the  considenition  of  a  short  term  of  four  vears  taken  as 
a  unit  of  observation,  presented  in  compact  form  without  relation  to  other 
])eri()ds  in  tlie  pupil's  life,  is  within  easy  grasp;  besides,  such  a  classification 
would  enable  the  student  to  concentrate  at  once  his  study  u{)on  that  part  of 
the  exhibit  in  which  he  may  be  es|x?cially  interested,  and  not  force  him  to 
select  his  material  from  a  cr)mmon  mass  arranged  upon  the  eustomar)'  basis. 

While  this  scheme  dis|)oses  of  the  body  of  pupils  and  students  in  our 
schools,  there  yet  remain  important  educational  forces  and  demands  that  must 
form  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  professional  schools,  including  Law,  Th(M)logy,  Medicine,  and  Pedagogy, 
with  their  various  im[K)rtant  subdivisions,  should  l^  ai<signed  a  distinct  and 
prominent  place,  and  the  material  of  the  ]>r()fessions  be  displayed  always  in 
connection  with  the  subject  under  immediate  consideration. 

The  schools  for  the  unfortunate,  including  tliose  for  the  mute,  blind,  and 
fcH?ble-min(le<l,  to  have  proi)er  attention  under  able  ex|)ert  su})en'i8ion. 

Libraries  and  nuiseunis,  other  imi>ortant  factors  in  education,  to  have  ample 
J  >ro  vision. 

Kopresentations  of  the  industrial  features  of  our  education,  including 
mechanic-art  schools,  trades  schools,  and  such  technical  instniction  as  cannot 
])roj>erly  lu^  classified  under  the  fourth  or  fifth  heads,  or  from  the  ages  of  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  years,  to  be  grou|»ed  in  an  apartment  where  applied  }X)wer 
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is  abundant  and  convenient,  and  where  students  shall  be  regularly  and  illus- 
tratively at  work. 

The  educational  exhibit  from  foreign  countries  to  be  each  in  its  own  sepa- 
rate space,  but  classified  as  has  been  indicated  as  to  time  in  school  life, 
separated  fix)m  other  exhibits  from  the  same  countr}'  that  are  not  educational. 

The  executive  dej)artment  for  the  enterprise  to  be  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  One  general  manager. 

2.  One  first  assistant  (to  provide  for  casualty). 

8.  Five  expert  professional  school-masters  to  take  charge  of  the  five  divi- 
sions named.  I  would  have  these  ap})ointees,  men  or  women,  of  ripe  age, 
established  executive  ability,  with  a  life  behind  them  of  active  participation 
in  that  line  of  school- work,  the  exhibit  of  which  they  are  called  to  supervise. 

4.  One  supervisor  for  the  professions. 

5.  One  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  feeble-minded. 

6.  One  for  museums  and  libraries. 

7.  One  for  the  industrial  department. 

8.  One  for  the  foreign  exhibits,  each  of  which  to  be  in  direct  charge  of  a 
representative  from  the  country  whence  the  exhibit  comes. 

This  gives  an  executive  board  of  twelve,  with  one  director.  I  would  have 
the  organization  military,  and  the  government  absolute  in  the  general 
manager.  I  would  have  these  officers  appointed  at  once  and  enter  upon  their 
duties  immediately  after  the  general  organization  of  the  grand  Exposition 
proper,  and  devote  their  time  continuously  until  the  close  of  the  Ex^xteition  to 
the  res})ective  interests  they  consent  to  serve.  It  being  understood  that  each 
member  of  the  board  shall,  without  interference,  name  his  assistants. 

I  would  have  the  educational  building  separate  and  apart  from  all  others, 
and  permit  no  strictly  educational  material  to  be  dis}>layed,  as  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  connection  with  industrial  or  other  matter. 

Objections  to  tliis  j)lan  occur  to  me,  replies  to  which  I  am  not  i)ermitted 
time  to  make  here,  while  some  occur  to  which  I  have  no  competent  reply.  I 
trust  that  with  the  presentation  of  this  and  other  papers  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  department,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  several  authors  and  other 
members  further  to  elaborate  a  plan  which  the  educational  men  of  the  coun- 
try can  proceed  at  once  to  execute. 

Dkntkb,  CoiiO. 

BY    E.    E.    HIGBEE.* 

Some  Grerman  philosopher  has,  with  thoughtful  brevity,  divided  the  estates 
of  a  commonwealth  into  the  Nahr-stand  (  having  to  do  with  production),  the 
Wehr-dand  ( having  to  do  with  protection),  and  the  Lehr-stand  ( having  to 
do  with  education).  This  last  is  at  least  coordinate  in  importance  with  the 
others ;  and  no  proper  exhibit  of  the  character  and  resources  of  a  people  is 

^Written  by  Dr.  Uigbee  on  Monday,  Dec  9, 1889,  tiie  day  before  he  was  uuddenly  stricken  wlUi  par- 
alysis.   He  died  Dec.  13,  1889.    It  was  his  last  work  in  his  office. 
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possible  without  taking  this  into  consideration,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant exponent  of  the  character  of  a  people's  civilization.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  what  this  country  now  is,  four  hundred  years  after 
its  discovery  by  Columbus,  the  state  of  its  whole  educational  work  must  be 
brought  into  as  full  and  clear  vision  as  possible. 

The  suggestions  herein  made  refer  exclusively  to  the  contemplated  exhibit 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  countr>',  including,  of  course,  the  State  normal 
schools.  No  doubt  our  colleges  and  professional  schools  of  every  character 
will  join  in  the  exhibit,  and  do  justice  to  the  interests  they  have  in  charge; 
but  I  am  not  asked  to  refer  to  them  in  this  brief  pajKjr. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  There  should  be  a  faithful  and  full  exhibit  of  the  school  svstem  and 
school  work  of  the  I^^nited  States  as  it  now  is,  without  any  attempt  to  ^ve  its 
history.  While  proper  room  should  be  given  for  the  educational  exhibit  of 
other  American  States  and  of  foreign  countries,  abundant  space  should  be  re- 
served, that  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  may  liave  full  opportunity 
to  be  represented. 

2.  In  regard  to  i*chool  sffstem  and  the  more  external  part  of  i^chool  irorL 
The  exhibit  should  include  from  each  State  one  or  more  copies  of  its  school 
laws,  with  a  carefully-prepared  annual  report  of  the  year  preceding  the  ex- 
hibit ;  and  also  photographs  (of  a  determinate  size)  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds  sufficient  to  represent  the  whole  range  of  schools,  from  the  humblest 
niral  district,  througli  town,  village,  borough  and  city  and  State  normal 
school,  including  carofully-pi'epared  plans  of  the  interior  arrangements,  with 
clear  statements  in  regard  to  furniture,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  text-books. 
No  doubt  specific  exliibits  of  apparatus  and  furniture  and  text-books  will  1)0 
made  bv  the  manufacturers  of  the  same. 

8.  In  regard  to  Kchool  trorl\  or  that  which  iV  more  IntfrnaL  Copies  of  the 
whole  course  of  studies  through  the  year  for  every  grade,  of  such  schools  as 
will  best  represent  the  general  work  of  the  State,  should  be  made  of  a  definite 
size,  so  as  to  be  bound  for  easy  refei-ence,  and  a  full  schedule  of  one  week's 
actual  work  in  every  department  of  the  school,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  giv- 
ing grade,  age,  and  sex  of  each  pupil  whose  work  is  exhibited,  in  such  form 
ius  may  be  suitable  for  ready  reference  <^r  observation.  Sui)erintendents  can 
readily  secure  such  schedules  from  rei)resentative  schools,  selecting  such  as 
will  bring  into  view  the  actual  work  going  on  under  their  sui)er\'ision. 

4.  That  tliis  large  amount  of  work  thus  required  may  be  systematically  and 
thoroughly  accomplished,  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  next 
session,  shouhl  a])]>oint  a  central  conunittee  of  not  more  than  five  members, 
i-eprwenting  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  north  and  south 
interior  States,  who,  by  c<»nsidtation  with  the  managers  of  the  International 
Exposition,  shall  prepare  and  arrange  the  ground  and  buildings  for  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  of  tlie  Tnited  States,  and  receive  the  material  which  mav  be 
forwarded ;  and  the  various  State  su}x?rintendents  should,  in  conjunction  with 
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their  subordinate  officers,  take  action  to  secure  a  fiill  exhibit  of  their  respective 
.States,  in  such  form  as  specified,  and  report  to  the  general  committee  from 
time  to  time.  Of  course  in  each  State  application  will  be  made  for  specific 
appropriations  to  cover  the  necessary  expense  of  the  work ;  and  no  doubt  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  will  arrange  for  the  necessary  appropriation  from 
the  General  Government  to  put  the  grounds  in  proper  shape  for  the  whole 
general  exhibit. 
Habbibbubq,  Pa. 

BY  CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS. 

I  have  given  not  a  little  thought  to  the  request  that  I  would  send  my 
ideas  in  regard  to  what  the  educational  exhibition  should  be  at  the  coming 
Exposition,  but  I  have  found  it  exceeding  difi^cult  to  formulate  my  ideas  with 
any  especial  confidence.  A  few  thoughts  suggested  by  my  recollection  of 
what  I  have  seen,  I  venture,  however,  to  present. 

Fird.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  essential  thing  that  an  eflbrt  should  be  made 
to  give  the  exposition  in  educational  matters  a  National  and  State  character- 
istic, rather  than  to  make  it  an  exhibition  of  individual  schools.  To  this  end 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  uniform  series  of  representations  should  be  made 
which  can  be  put  together  in  such  shape  as  to  show  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 
Possibly  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  bring,  for  examj)le,  all  of  the  work 
done  by  primar}'  schools  into  a  single  grouj) ;  but  at  least  there  should  be  so 
much  of  this  exhibition  as  will  give  a  very  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  primary  schools  as  a  whole  are  doing.  So,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  second- 
ary schools  and  the  universities.  If,  for  example,  the  drawings  made  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country,  or  the  best  of  them,  could  all  be  put  to- 
gether, they  would  make  a  much  stronger  impression  than  would  the  same 
material  if  distributed  as  part  of  the  exhibit  of  a  great  number  of  individual 
schools.  To  this  end,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  invite  and 
urge  certain  representative  schools  to  prepare  exhibits  uj)on  designated  plans, 
sending  photographs  uniform  in  size,  to  be  displayed  with  a  view  to  showing 
what  the  education  in  the  country  Ls  in  that  particular  grade.  So,  too,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  technical  schools  uniformity  should  be  sought,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  make  tlie  illustrative  material  contribute  to  the  one  general  end. 

Secand.  The  most  essential  thing  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  enlist  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  a  limited  number  of  representative  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  general  exhibit.  To  other  schools  a  more  general  invitation  might 
be  sent  to  contribute,  and  such  material  as  wjii^  furnished  might  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  would  be  most  efiectivc.  But  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  rely  upon  such  voluntar}'  contributicais.  If  the  work 
done  in  a  few  of  the  primary  schools  of  a  few  of  th(i  representative  cities  of 
the  country  could  be  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  done,  not  in  indi- 
vidual schools  but  in  the  country,  a  much  better  showing  would   be  made 
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than  there  could  be  if  an  effort  were  made  to  gather  together  everything  ac- 
cessible touching  schools  of  this  grade. 

These  questions  seem  to  me  fimdamentnl  in  their  nature,  and  should  be  de- 
cided upon  "first  of  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  objections  to 
the  course  suggested,  but  none  present  themselves  to  my  mind  which  seem  to 
have  any  considerable  weight.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  somewhat  in- 
coherent and  straggling  nature  of  our  exhibitions  heretofore.  The  cities  have 
sometimes  had  their  own  exhibits  as  distinct  from  the  general  exhibit.  Such 
a  method  can  make  no  very  great  impression  as  to  the  educational  character- 
istics of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  should  have  unity  and  individuality. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  classification,  that,  I  should  suppose,  would  come 
later.  Those  who  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  exhibitions  that  have 
been  made  in  Europe  could  judge  more  wisely  than  I  can  as  to  what  should 
be  attempted.  The  rejwrts  show  in  detail  what  has  been  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  Philadelphia  there  was  rather  too  minute  a  classification;  from 
which  one  gets  a  bewildering  sense  of  an  infinite  variety  of  small  and  compar- 
atively worthless  things,  instead  of  such  large  impressions  as  are  likely  to 
come  from  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  grouping ;  though  this  matter  is 
one  that  can  settle  itself  only  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  go  through  the  ma- 
terial by  detail.  I  would  rely  very  largely  upon  photographs,  not  so  much  of 
casts  as  of  interiors  and  special  pieces  of  apparatus  that  are  imjwrtant  and 
typical  in  their  character.  Then,  too,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  collection 
of  the  drawings  made  in  schools  of  the  different  grades.  The  schools  of  ar- 
chitecture, mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  and  designing,  could  easily  make 
a  creditable  exhibition ;  but  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  other  matters,  I  would 
i-ely  upon  bringing  thoni  together  in  such  a  way  a^  would  enable  a  person 
studying  a  j)articular  subject  to  find  in  a  particular  ])lace  whatever  upon  that 
subject  the  exhibition  contains.  There  ought  also  to  be  not  only  catalogues 
of  the  various  institutions,  but  also  collections  of  text-books  that  have  been 
written  by  their  ])rofessors  and  are  used  in  the  schools.  Again,  good  use  is 
sometimes  made  of  grai)hic  re})resentations.  Many  will  rememl)er  that  in  the 
Philadelphia  exhibition  the  graphic  re])resentation  made  by  the  schools  of 
Ohio  was  excej)tionally  valuable.  Si)ecial  stress  I  would  have  placed  upon 
photographs  of  interiors,  showing  furniture,  laboratories,  museums,  and  libra- 
ries. Fn>ni  the  more  advanced  schools  s])ecimen8  of  original  work,  as  em- 
bodied in  graduating  theses,  ought  also  to  be  brought  together.  Cornell,  in 
this  respect,  can  make  a  very  handsome  showing ;  and  I  dare  say  other  insti- 
tutions could  do  the  same. 

This,  i)erhaps,  will  seem  to  you  as  it  seems  to  me,  vague  and  unsatisfactory ; 

but  it  is  intended  simply  to  give  direction  to  the  first  movement^  in  behalf  of 

the  exjK)sition,     The  first  thing  always  Ls,  or  should  be,  to  provide  a  general 
plan. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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BY    HENRY    SABIN. 

1.  If  the  exhibit  is  to  assume  a  uational  prominence,  it  should  be  arranged 
as  a  whole,  and  not  as  so  many  distinctive  parts.  It  should  be  an  exponent 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Nation,  and  not  of  the  States.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  material  should  be  arranged  by  departments.  All  the 
work  of  primary  grades,  and  all  the  appliances  in  use  in  primary  schools,  should 
be  assigned  certain  space,  and  arranged  by  experts  in  that  class.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  grades  of  work.  There  should  be  a  grammar  school  and  a 
high-school  department,  in  which  all  such  work  could  be  found ;  and  the  three 
departments — primary,  grammar,  and  high  school — should  constitute  one 
general  department  of  graded  school  work.  University  work,  college  work, 
the  work  of  schools  of  technology,  should  have  separate  and  suitable  repre- 
sentation. 

This  arrangement  should  be  carried  out  in  all  kinds  of  work,  each  gathered 
by  itself,  forming  a  distinct  and  complete  branch  of  the  exhibit.  Arranged 
in  this  way  the  exhibit  might  not  embrace  so  much  material,  but  it  would  af- 
ford relief  from  the  necessity  of  wandering  over  an  immense  space  to  gain  the 
desired  information,  and  would  carry  with  it  an  effect  not  otherwise  attainable. 
It  would  not  be  as  efficient  a  way  of  advertising  different  schools,  or  of  show- 
ing the  marked  suixjriority  of  individual  States ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to 
impress  upon  it  that  unity  which  will  give  it  an  American  character. 

2.  The  material  gathered  should  represent  a  fair  general  average  as  to  the 
character  of  work.  It  should  rej)resent,  not  the  best  work  {X)ssible  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  but  the  work  attained  under  the  ordinary  every- 
day conditions  of  school  life.  The  dress-parade  style  which  accompanies  the 
ordinar}'  exhibition  utterly  destroys  its  value.  Now  if  we  must  have  one,  let 
us  have  an  exposition  honest  and  open-handed,  representing  truthfully  just 
what  we  have  accomplished,  the  material  to  be  of  a  truthful,  natural,  every- 
day character;  or  else  let  us  wait  at  least  four  hundred  years  more  before  we 
attempt  it. 

3.  There  should  l>e  an  exhibit  of  furniture  and  apparatus  which  has  seen 
use.  What  we  ought  to  display  should  be  the  desks  which  have  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  school-room  for  ten  years,  rather  than  tlie  highly- 
polished  material  which  attracts  attention  for  its  beauty.  I^et  us  exhibit  that 
which  \^ill  attract  attention  for  its  use  and  its  durability.     The  same  is  true 

ft' 

of  mai)s,  books,  and  all  kinds  of  apparatus.     It  should  be  a  practical  exhibit 
in  this  respect  at  least. 

If  manufacturers  and  publishers  desire  to  show  what  they  can  do,  that  is 
their  pri\'ilege.  We  desire  to  show  both  what  they  have  done  and  are  now 
doing. 

4.  The  exhibit  should  be  under  the  charge  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  at  Washington,  rather  than  of  the  National  Association. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  should  call  to  his  aid  such  counselors  as 
he  may  desire  to  have,  but  there  should  be  one  man — one  brain — at  tlv^ 

—26 
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head  of  it,  aiid  he  should  he  clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  control  all  its 
affairs.  If  this  is  not  insisted  upon,  then  we  shall  have  the  usual  exposition : 
it  will  bewilder  us  by  the  mass  of  crude  material  displayed,  and  astonish  us 
by  the  paucity  of  results  obtained. 

5.  The  department  of  school  laws  and  statistics*  should  have  ample  provi- 
sions for  a  full  and  complete  display.  It  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
growth  and  the  strength  of  the  system  from  its  earliest  beginning.  Under 
the  care  of  an  able  statistician  it  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student  of  educational  progress. 

H.  The  time  for  action  is  even  now  too  short.  The  arrangements  should  be 
the  subject  of  careful  thought  and  study,  and  should  Ih?  put  into  such  definite 
form  that  they  can  be  presented  to  the  State  associations  at  their  meetings  in 
1890,  in  order  to  secure  their  hearty  coo^xiration.  Whatever  steps  the  Na- 
tional Association  may  see  fit  to  take  in  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  should  be 
advisory  and  helpful ;  but  the  National  Bureau  should  take  the  respcmsibility 
of  imme<liate  action,  and  call  to  its  aid  those  in  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment the  Commissioner  has  implicit  confidence. 

Deb  Moines,  Iowa. 

BY    JAMES    MACALISTER. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  is  all  that  is  intended  to  be  presented  in  this 
paper.  The  discussion  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  an  educational 
exhibit  should  be  organized  would  prove  highly  interesting;  so  also  would  an 
account  of  the  j)lans  and  arrangements  of  the  exhibits  which  have  been  made 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  other  European 
countries  during  the  past  twenty  years.  I  venture  to  suggest  in  this  connection, 
that  the  admirable  Bapport  i<ur  rLii^trucfion  Pnmnire  a  VExposition  Uni- 
veri<eUe  de  Phi/ndrfjthie  en  LSTOy  by  M.  Buisson,  and  the  Special  Report  on 
the  Edneatlonal  Exhibit  at  Philadelphia^  in  JS70\  made  by  Dr.  Hodgins  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  informa- 
tion and  discussions  they  contain  upon  nearly  all  the  questions  that  will  \ye 
raised  at  the  present  time. 

1.  An  educational  exhibit  should  be  directed  to  setting  forth  everything 
jKTtaining  to  the  organization,  administration,  and  instruction  of  the  school 
system  rc^presented.  In  the  j)resent  instance  the  first  (juestion  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  the  exhibit  should  aim  to  rej)resent  in  unified  form  the  general 
features  of  the  public  education  of  the  entire  country,  the  educational  system 
of  the  States  as  units,  or  whether  each  locality,  that  is  to  say,  city,  town,  or 
county,  should  be  permitted  to  present  its  own  features  independently.  The 
first  of  these  j)lans  would  of  course  be  the  most  desirable,  but  the  lack  of  any 
national  direction  of  public  education  renders  it  im[X)ssible.  The  second  plan, 
in  some  ca.«es,  could  be  practically  realized.  But  it  seems  to  me,  from  past 
exi)erience  in  connection  with  American  and  Euroi)ean  exhibitions,  that  the 
best  way  to  interest  school  officers  and  teachei-s,  and  secure  a  full  representa- 
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tion  of  all  the  features  of  our  public  education,  would  be  to  leave  each  locality 
free  to  present  indeiwndently  the  work  done  in  its  schools. 

2.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  a  general  scheme  for  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  exhibition  should  be  fonnulated  by  some  authoritative 
body.  K  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  p]ducation  could  come  to  some  agreement  on  the  subject,  the  plan  adopte<i 
would  have  a  national  character,  and  could  l^e  made  authoritative  in  organ- 
izing and  directing  the  exhibit. 

8.  The  direction  of  the  Educational  Department  should  be  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  made  the 
chief,  and  an  executive  board,  ma<le  up  of  representatives  from  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  might  be  selected  to  cooperate  with  him  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  authorized  plan  of  the  exhibit. 

4.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  exhil)it  couhl  be  arranged: 

(1)  The  grouping  of  the  exhibit  under  the  several  branches  of  instniction, 
regardless  of  locality. 

(2)  The  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  by  localities,  u}xm  the  general  plan 
laid  down  bv  the  boanl  of  direction. 

(3 )  It  is  |)ossible,  however,  to  combine  these  two  schemes  in  such  a  way  as 
to  display  in  one  systematic  view  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  each  department  of  instruction  throughout  the  entire  country. 

o.  Graphic  and  tal)ular  statements  of  such  features  of  public  education  as 
can  be  presented  in  this  fonn  is  the  best  way  to  secure  attention  and  funiLsh 
the  infonnation  most  desired.  These  statements  should  be  in  the  form  of 
wall-charts,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  constructed  u}K>n 
some  general  plan  authorized  by  the  direction  of  the  exhibit.  I  desire  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  w^all  exhibits.  While  teachers  and  school 
officx^rs  will  be  interested  in,  and  take  pains  to  examine,  the  work  contained 
in  lK»und  vohumjs  and  j)ortfolios,  the  great  mass  of  visitors  will  get  their  im- 
pressions from  what  is  disj)layed  uj^m  the  walls. 

(>.  It  would  be  very  dc>sirable  also  if  summaries  of  information  respecting 
American  erlucation  could  be  j)rinted  in  pam|)hlet  form  for  general  distribu- 
tion, as  follows:  (1  )  By  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  nation  at  large; 
(2)  by  each  of  the  separatt^  States;  (.*J)  by  the  larg<^r  cities. 

7.  The  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult,  j)art  of  the  cxhil)it  to  deal 
with  will  be  that  relating  to  pu])ils*  work.  This  should  be  organized  in  ac- 
conlanoe  with  some  uniform  plan,  and  ])ains  should  be  taken  to  make  it  a 
I)erfectly  fair  exhibit  of  the  work  actually  done  in  the  schools.  Eor  large 
centers  of  [)opulation,  anything  more  than  a  selective  exhibit  would  ver}' 
likely  be  impossible.  In  every  case,  however,  a  certificate  should  be  required 
stating  just  what  the  exhibit  of  a  class  or  school  covers  —  whether  it  contains 
all  the  branches  of  instruction,  and  the  work  of  all  the  j)upils,  or  represents 
a  selection  of  either.  The  display  of  jnqnls'  work  will  appear  in  various 
forms :    ( 1 )   Written  examinations,  classified   by   subjects   and  grades,  in 
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•bound  volumes  and  portfolios ;  (  2  )  Framed  or  mounted  wall  exhibits ;  e,  g., 
•drawing,  penmanship,  charts,  etc.;  (8)  Hand-work  (paper-cutting,  card- 
hoard  work),  clay-modeling,  wood-work  (cutting,  fitting  and  carving),  sewing. 

8.  The  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  should  be  clarified  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  Kindergartens. 

(  2  )  Elementary  ( primary  and  grammar  )  schools. 
(  3  )  Secondary  (  high  )  schools. 
(  4  )  Normal  schools. 
(  o  )  Manual-training  schools. 
The  following  facts  should  also  l>e  set  forth  relative  to  the  pupils  whose 
work  is  exhil)ited : 

( 1 )  Number  and  sex  of  pupils  in  the  re8j)ective  grades  represented, 

(  2  )  Number  and  sex  of  pupils  examined. 

(  3 )  Average  age  of  pupils  examined. 

(4)  Number  of  months  pupils  have  l)een  in  the  classes  represented. 

9.  It  is  very  important  that  the  work  of  every  kind  now  done  in  the  schools 
should  be  fully  brought  out.  This  implies  the  utmost  liberality  in  exhibiting 
even  tendencies  which  are  seeking  for  recognition,  as  educational  reforms. 

There  are  some  new  and  special  features  of  public-school  work  which 
should  not  be  omitted,  viz. :  models  of  the  kindergarten,  the  school  kitchen, 
and  the  manual-training  laboratory ;  and  these  could  be  included  under  the 
general  plan,  or  arranged  separately. 

10.  The  external  featurt\s  of  the  school  syst<»m  should  be  represented  by 
models,  pictures  and  photographs  of  school  buildings,  architectural  plans  and 
projections,  views  of  the  interior  of  scliool-rooms,  and  of  pupils  engaged 
in  the  various  kinds  of  school  work. 

11.  The  historical  asjx?cts  of  American  education,  if  proj)erly  presented, 
would  prove  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  the  exhibit.    School- 

•  rooms  could  be  fitted  up  to  represent  the  arrangements  for  public-school  edu- 
cation at  succeasive  i)eriods  in  the  history  of  the  country.  For  example,  the 
school-room  of  to-day  should  Ixi  exhil)ited  with  the  most  advanced  plans  of 
construction  and  arrangement,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  furniture,  blackboards, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  pictui-es,  and  every  kind  of  apparatus  and  appliance  in 
use  in  the  best  schools. 

12.  A  feature  of  educational  exliibitions  which  is  alwavs  attractive,  and 
capable  of  yielding  imj)ortant  instruction,  is  the  presentation  of  classes  at 
work.  This,  of  course,  is  impossible  upon  any  extended  scale,  but  there  are 
certain  features,  wliicli  can  be  j)ractically  shown  better  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other.  Tlieseiire  the  kindergarten,  and  some  forms  of  art,  manual  and  in- 
dustrial training  wliich  liave  now  become  established  in  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. If  a  certain  day  in  each  week  were  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  classes 
at  work,  information  concerning  these  kinds  of  school-training  and  instruc- 
ti(m  could  be  furnished  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  form.  The  kindergarten 
which  was  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
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Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  was  largely  instrumental  in  promoting 
an  interest  in  kindergarten  training  and  securing  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens throughout  the  countr}'. 

13.  The  more  important  descriptive  signs  and  labels  should  be  printed  in 
at  least  French,  Grerman,  and  Italian,  besides  English. 

1 4.  The  exhibits  of  private  schools  of  every  kind  would,  of  course,  be  or- 
ganized upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  the  public  schools ;  but  these 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  public-school  exhibit. 

15.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  exhibition  of  text-books, 
school  appliances  and  apparatus,  and  school  furniture  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

16.  I  have  confined  myself  above  to  outlining  a  scheme  for  an  exhibit  of 
the  public  schools,  supposing  that  the  Department  of  Superintendence  would 
give  s{)ecial  attention  to  that  question.  The  scheme  for  the  exhibit,  however, 
should  make  full  provision  for  presenting  the  other  features  and  departments 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  viz.:  Colleges  and  universities,  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  commercial  schools,  academies,  schools  for  the  blind,  for 
deaf-mutes,  for  weak-minded  children,  and  reformator}'  schools.  Institutions 
such  as  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Cooper  Union,  should  be  allowed  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
their  s|)ecial  character,  objects,  and  results.  The  plan  of  exhibiting  schools 
of  this  kind  is,  however,  a  much  simpler  problem,  and  more  easily  provided 
for.  They  should  be  arranged  in  groups,  and  each  institution  should  be  left 
free  to  make  its  own  exhibit  in  conformity  with  the  general  scheme  prescribed. 

17.  The  Bureau  of  Education  should  make  a  full  exhibit  of  its  functions, 
history,  administration,  publications,  and  collections. 

18.  A  full  display  of  the  educational  literature  of  the  United  States  (con- 
fined to  original  works  and  translations  produced  in  this  country)  should  l)e 
made.  This  would  exclude  text-books,  which  would  form  a  separate  group,, 
but  would  include  works  in  every  department  of  pedagogy,  periodicals  (both 
past  and  present),  report*,  documents,  etc. 

19.  The  United  States  has  made  great  progress  in  art  education  since  187(5. 
In  addition  to  the  display  of  the  work  done  in  the  elementary,  secondary  and 
technical  school?,  an  eflTort  should  be  made  to  secure^  a  full  exhibit  of  the 
organization,  methods  and  results  of  the  schools  devoted  to  the  higher  forms 
of  professional  art  instruction  which  have  become  so  important  an  element  in 
the  culture  of  the  American  people.     These  should  form  a  separate  group. 

20.  It  would  prove  highly  instructive  if  a  systematic  presentation  of  the 
public  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries,  regarded  as'  educational  institu- 
tions, could  be  made  in  the  educational  department.  These  institutions  will 
no  doubt  be  represented  in  some  fonn  in  tlie  other  departments,  but  if  a  gen- 
eral conspediiJ*  of  them  were  made  in  an  ap|)roi)riate  form,  upon  a  large  scale, 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  exhibit,  great  influence  might  be  exerted  in  call- 
ing attention  to  their  imi>ortance  and  promoting  their  multiplication  as  edu- 
cational agencies. 
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21.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  all  the  educational  exhibits 
together  under  one  comprehensive  scheme.  If  the  plan  adopted  Is  large  and 
liberal  enough,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  end.  The 
e<lu cation  of  the  United  States,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  and 
professional  school,  should  be  presented  a.<  a  whole,  uniting  many  diversified 
elements  and  held  together  by  varying  relations.  The  public  and  national 
character  of  the  exhibit  should  be  made  paramount.  No  school,  city,  or 
Btate,  should  be  allowed  to  exhibit  outside  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  use  of  the  exhibition  for  business  or  local  purjmses  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

22.  The  most  liberal  arrangements  should  be  made  for  fcjreign  nations  mak- 
ing exhibits.  These  should  constitute  a  separate  grouj),  and  each  nation 
should  be  allowed  opportunity  and  space  to  display  its  educational  system  as 
fully  as  it  may  desire. 

23.  A  staff  of  comiKjtent  persons  should  be  selected  and  appointed,  to  be 
present  daily  throughout  the  exhibition,  for  the  purjM)sc»  of  furnishing  infor- 
mation and  rendering  such  assistance  as  may  be  desired  by  visitors.  These 
I)ersons  should  be  emj)loyed  and  paid  by  the  gc»neral  management  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

24.  A  commission  of  ex|)erts  should  be  aj)]H)inted  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  home  and  foreign  exhibits,  and  a 
full  reiK)rt  uj)ou  systems  of  organization  and  administration,  school  archi- 
tecture, including  heating  and  ventilation,  instruction,  appliances  and  appara- 
tus for  teacliing,  and  otlier  features  of  tlie  exliibit  of  imiK>rtance.  A  can'fully 
prei)ared  rej>ort  of  this  kind  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  educational 
intere^stM  of  the  country,  bedsides  serving  as  an  historical  record  of  great  im- 
portance. 

25.  It  seems  hardly  wortli  while  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  exhibit  at  this 
time.  When  the  general  j>rinciple.s  which  are  to  govern  its  organization  and 
administration,  and  the  main  features  of  the  plan  of  exhibition  have  been  de- 
cided, the  minor  arrangt»ment^  and  rc^gulations  can  be  easily  settled.  Besides, 
it  will  remain  for  the  person  or  body  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  exhibit  is 
intrusted  to  give  definite  and  final  form  to  the  scheme. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BY    GEORGE    ROWLAND. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  our  sch<M»ls  and  oui*selves,  that  we  can  make  no  fitting 
exhibit  of  our  n'al  school  work. 

The  architect  mav  show  his  structures,  the  nuuiufacturer  his  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  the  jniblisher  his  books,  nuips,  and  chaits. 

But  the  teacher  has  very  little  to  put  upon  exhibition  in  illustration  of  hLs 
daily  periormance,  his  sj)irit,  his  methods,  his  re^sults. 

An  exposition  appeals  to  the  eye;  and  what  can  we  present  of  the  teacher's 
influence  upon  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  character  of  the  child,  that  which  is 
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the  distinguishing  difference  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessftil 
teacher? 

We  can  present  specimens  of  {)enraanship,  of  drawing,  of  graphic  illustra- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  studv,  and  we  can  send  in  written  examination 
papers  \x\nm  the  different  subjects  taught,  and  show  creditable  results ;  but  aa 
a  presentation  showing  in  what  manner  the  work  wa^»  done,  how  the  results 
were  obtained,  and  what  the  work  has  done  for  the  pupils*  growth  and  char- 
acter, what  is  it  all  worth  ? 

But  in  a  world's  exposition  the  schools  are  not  to  be  lefl  out.  What  de- 
partment can  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  heart  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind  than  that  which  pertains  to  the  right  ed- 
ucation and  real  advancement  of  our  children  in  the  ways  of  intelligence, 
honest V,  honor,  and  efficiencv? 

First  comes  the  graphic,  the  drawing,  which  should  have  a  fair  show  in  its 
various  phases  of  technical,  illustration,  construction,  free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing.  A  selection  from  written  answers  to  (questions  in  the  different 
branches  of  study  mav  be  offered. 

Exhibits  of  mechanical  work,  where  such  is  done,  will  ever  awaken  inter- 
est, and  from  the  suggestions  of  these  exhibits  may  fairly  be  inferred  the 
general  quality  of  our  school  work ;  but  there  is  still  wanting  the  correct  pre- 
sentation of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  school's  end  and  aim. 

But,  i)erhaps,  before  the  World's  Fair  shall  materialize,  the  phonograph  in 
its  perfection  may  enable  us  to  present  to  the  eager  spectator,  or  listener^ the 
grave,  wise  tones  of  the  sui^erintendent,  the  inspiring  notes  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  babble  of  the  babies  gradually  expanding  in  the  higher  grades  into  pleas- 
ing sj)eech  and  thoughtful  utterances. 

The  enthusiast,  too,  may  present  the  jack-plane  in  its  influence  on  morals, 
and  the  work  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  in  promoting  keenness  of  intellect 
and  ready  wit.  In  short,  he  may  give  the  seeking  and  admiring  visitors  an 
exhibit  in  wood  and  stone  of  all  the  visible  elements  of  the  coming  millennium. 

Chicago.  111. 

BY    C.    W.    BARDEEN. 

The  chief  criticism  I  should  pass  ujx)n  the  exhibit  of  education  at  the  late 
Paris  Exixysition  would  be  that  there  wasn't  any.  Glim})ses  of  education 
there  were  here  and  there,  hints  of  some  of  its  departments.  But  exhibit, 
in  the  sense  that  wine-making  and  watch-making  and  the  uses  of  electricity 
were  exhibited,  there  was  none.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  art. 
As  one  entered  the  Champ  de  Mars  he  saw  on  the  left  the  Palace  of  Art,  on 
the  right  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts.  If  he  entered  the  former  he  could  walk 
for  miles  between  rows  of  pictures  and  statues.  If  he  entered  the  latter  he 
found  that  the  dei)artment  of  technical  education  soon  ran  into  surgical  in- 
struments ;  the  bound  volumes  that  represented  the  work  of  the  French  schools 
soon  developed  into  stationery  and  book-making  and  photography.     When  he 
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finally  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  American  display  could  be 
so  far  isolated  from  the  rest  as  he  was  told,  he  made  his  way  by  a  stylographic 
pen  and  a  Russian  cure  for  deafness  into  a  gallery  beyond  the  piano  hall, 
where  a  few  charts  on  the  wall,  a  few  books  oli  shelves  near  the  floor,  and  a 
dark  little  comer-room  marked  "  Boston,"  comprised  the  exhibit 

I  speak,  of  course,  as  an  outsider.  Your  Hoyts  and  Chamberlains  and 
Harrises,  like  i)edagogical  Agassizes,  may  be  able  from  a  page  in  a  little  girl's 
copy-book  to  evolve  a  whole  municipal  system  crowned  by  a  superintendent 
in  a  silk  hat.  But  I  speak  for  the  crowd  that  goes  to  exhibitions  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  that  remembers  the  Eiffel  tower  l>ecause  it  is  taller  than  anything 
else.  We  are  not  going  to  spend  our  time  jx)ring  over  collections  of  children's 
exercises,  to  look  through  which  at  Philadelphia  Dr.  Gregory  says  would  have 
taken  eight  years.  If  anything  gets  our  attention  it  will  be  because  we  can't 
help  ourselves;  because  it  stands  out  bold  and  prominent,  so  that  he  who 
walks  by  will  have  to  read.  It  is  not  a  high  standard  of  investigation,  but 
it  is  the  standard  that  will  prevail  among  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  that  visit 
a  world's  fair.  And  I  8uj)}X)se  it  is  because  I  do  represent  these  outsiders  that 
I  am  admitted  to  this  conference,  a  single  Philistine  among  professionals. 

As  a  Philistine,  then,  the  first  jwiiit  I  make  is  that  the  exhibit  should 
BE  COLLECTIVE.  There  is  nothing  original  in  this  suggestion:  it  has  been 
the  aim  in  planning  all  the  great  world  s  fairs.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  prevent  a  collective 
exhibit  should  be  foreseen  and  obviated.  Bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work 
here,  statistical  maps  there,  photographs  and  models  scattered  through  the 
various  local  exhibits,  will  get  no  attention  at  all  fn)m  the  crowd,  and  will 
make  coniparis<jn  difficult  and  imperfect  among  students. 

In  this  matter  of  the  assembling  of  exhibits,  progress  seems  to  have  been 
backward.  Commissioner  Iloyt  thought  in  IHOT,  that  "tlie  group  itself  could 
have  no  definite  assignment  of  space,  owing  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
objects  exhibited."  But  in  187*^,  Austria,  (iermauy  and  Sweden  assembled 
their  exhibits  in  buildings  constructed  for  the  puriM)8e,  and  though  the  United 
States  did  not  carry  out  its  original  plan  of  showing  its  entire  educational 
exhibit  in  the  school-house  it  erected,  it  was  because  of  the  tardiness  and 
meagemess  of  the  Government  aj)propriation.  At  Philadelphia  we  all  remem- 
ber how  scattered  the  exhibits  of  the  different  States  and  countries  were,  but 
as  a  rule  the  educational  exhibits  of  each  were  together.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  exliihit  of  Pennsylvania  to  tluit  of  Massachusetts,  but  we 
could  see  the  whole  of  either  in  one  place.  In  1>^78,  the  United  States  exhibit 
was  asseml)led,  hut  in  such  restricted  space  that  not  a  tenth  of  the  maps  and 
charts  wen?  unrolled.  Last  vear  not  even  the  French  exhibit  was  continuous, 
the  model  school-house  being  a  good  two  miles  from  the  Palace  of  Liberal 
Alls. 

A  fairly  representative  exhibit  of  education  at  Paris,  laat  year — an  exhibit 
that  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  dwellings  and  domestic  life,  would 
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have  occupied  the  entire  northern  half  of  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts.  And 
by  education  I  mean  in  this  case  "  the  organized  system  of  instruction  in  the 
difierent  countries  of  the  world"*  —  not  anthropology,  not  theatrical  customs, 
not  musie^l  instruments.  I  am  not  even  particularly  concerned  about  special 
education,  as  of  the  deaf  and  blind.  Institutions  for  the  latter,  usually  de- 
pendent on  charity  or  on  annual  appropriations,  are  accustomed  to  display 
themselves,  and  are  usually  ready  enough  to  make  an  exhibit.  But  what  we 
have  to  concern  ourselves  with  is  the  instruction  of  public-school  children,  in 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  This  alone  should  have  occupied  the 
space  I  have  named  at  Paris,  and  I  hope  corresjwnding  provision  will  be 
made  for  it  in  1892. 

Now  what  should  be  shown?  In  the  first  place,  not  too  much  pupii^*' 
WORK.  "Its  profusion  was  rather  a  defect  than  a  special  excellence,"  said 
Dr.  Hodgin8,t  in  re}X)rting  the  exhibit  at  Philadelphia.  M.  Buisson,  though 
he  published  samples  of  it  in  a  volume  of  508  pages,  was  of  like  opinion,  say- 
ing: "It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  value  of  the  [pupils']  work 
shown.  .  .  .  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  contestants  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  constantly  varied.  Here  the  ratio  was 
ten  per  cent.,  there  fifty  per  cent. ;  in  New  Jersey  it  reached  ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  entire  State.  In  this  last  case  one  could  only  he 
struck  by  the  general  feebleness  of  the  specimens,''  New  York  State  was  rep- 
resented only  by  Syracuse,  and  Syracuse  only  by  pupils'  work,  and  this  pupils' 
work  the  French  commission  pronounced  "  very  mediocre."  % 

Now  there  may  have  been  a  certain  historical  advantage  in  gathering  in 
our  Centennial  year  as  complete  an  exhibit  as  possible  of  just  what  our  schol- 
ars were  doing,  14,000  from  New  Jersey  alone.  I  sincerely  hope  the  same 
thing  will  be  done  in  1976  —  and  not  before.  If  a  man  wants  me  to  listen  to 
him,  I  expect  him  to  talk  as  well  as  he  can ;  if  he  invites  me  to  dinner,  I  ex- 
pect him  to  give  me  his  best ;  if  he  shows  me  his  library,  I  ex|)ect  him  to 
point  out  his  choice  volumes — his  Webster's  Dictionary  and  Globe  edition  of 
Dickens  I  can  take  for  granted. 

So  when  we  ask  the  world  to  examine  the  work  actually  done  in  our  public 
schools,  we  want  to  show  them  our  best  work — freely  stating  that  it  is  our 
best  work,  and  above  the  average  —  but  genuine,  and  our  best.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  should  like  to  see  shown  the  complete  work  of  one  class  in  each  grade 
and  each  system  of  schools  represented,  selected  by  competition,  and  prepared 
as  recommended  by  Messrs.  Rikoff*,  Pickard,  and  Smart,  in  1875  —  but  with 
the  additional  requirement  of  a  photograj)h  of  each  such  chiss,  with  its  teacher, 
at  work  in  its  room,  the  pajjers  so  arranged  that  each  pupil  can  be  recognized 
in  the  photograj)h. 

These  interior  photographs,  as  shown  in  some  of  the  South  American  ex- 


"^Commliwlnuer  J.  R.  ChanilK»rlain.  1878,  p.  184. 

■••Special  report,  Toronto,  1877,  p.  .">7. 

X  Rapport  Bur  r  Instruction  Prlnialre,  Parl»«,  1878,  pp.  336,  341. 
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liibits  at  Paris,  gave  me  a  clearer  idea  of  the  actual  work  of  the  schools  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  exhibit  made. 

So  much,  and  only  so  nuich,  for  the  pupils*  regular  work.  As  for  the  draw- 
ing and  manual-training  exhibits  they  may  be  trusted  to  occupy  a  dozen 
times  the  space  and  the  attention  that  their  relative  importance  demands,  and 
will  need  to  be  restricted  rather  than  restrained. 

But,  as  one  of  the  British  jurors*  at  Vienna  well  said,  "An  educational 
exhibition  is  for  the  most  part  rather  an  exhibition  of  appliances  and  instru- 
ments than  of  accomplishcnl  results.'*     Now  what  are  the  ai'pliances 

AND    INSTKl'MENTS   THAT   SHOULD    BE   SHOWN? 

Commissioner  Iloyt  thought  the  Boston  exhibit  at  Vienna  was  the  most 
satisfactory  from  any  one  city.  It  comprised  the  118  text-books  employed; 
the  103  books  of  reference,  and  the  65  pieces  of  physical  apparatus  supplied 
to  every  school ;  indej)endent  apparatus,  drawing-models,  music  charts  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  globes,  wall-maps,  twelve  si)ecimen  school  desks,  a  statis- 
tical chart,  photographic  views  of  school  buildings*,  si)ecimens  of  class-w^ork, 
and  .SOO  primary  slates. 

To  my  mind  the  list  he  thus  catalogues  omits  the  most  important  element 
of  a  city  exhibit  —  a  model  school-house,  such  as  Washington  showed  at  this 
same  exposition,  and  afterward  at  Philadelj)hia  and  at  Paris. 

This  model  of  the  Franklin  school  building  was  made  by  the  city  archi- 
tect, and  cost  $1 ,000.  The  stories  could  be  lifted  off,  one  by  one,  so  that  all 
the  interior  details  could  be  examined.  It  stood  cm  a  table  four  feet  square; 
and  with  all  the  pupils'  regular  work  I  have  mentioned;  with  all  the  text- 
books used;  with  photographs  of  other  sch(K)l  buildings,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  with  architects'  plans  and  detailed  statements  of  their  cost ;  and 
with  a  largo  proportion  of  all  else  that  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit,  would  occupy 
only  sixteen  feet  of  floor  space. 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  every  city  will  expend  81,000  ui)on  a  model 
school-lu)use,  which  to  manv  boards  of  education  would  seem  a  sort  of  Noah's 
Ark  for  bigger  children  to  play  with ;  though  it  is  ix)ssible  some  of  our  man- 
ual-training classes  might  be  com})etent  to  construct  such  a  model  of  their  own 
building,  and  it  is  df)ubtful  whether  they  could  have  a  more  practical  task. 

But  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  an  exhibit  of  the  develo})ed  school-building 
idea  of  each  citv  and  rural  secticm  of  our  countrv  would  be  as  valuable  as  it 

V  ml 

would  be  original.  Everj^  sujyerintendent  of  a  growing  city  is  wrestling  \yiih 
this  problem,  how  to  get  the  most  for  his  money  in  new  buildings.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  not  glutting  the  most  for  the  money.  I  rode  from  one  to 
another  of  his  schools,  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  superintendent  who  said  with 
conlidence:  *' Yes,  we  have  worked  out  a  j)lan  of  a  school-house  here  that  is 
exactly  adaj)ted  to  our  system,  and  all  our  new  buildings  will  be  put  up  on 
this  model."  It  so  happened  that  the  very  next  time  a  new  building  was 
called  for  a  new  member  of  the  board  insisted  upon  advertising  for  plans. 


•  Roy.  Mr.  FasHell. 
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The  rest  assented  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  the  architect  of  a  neighbor- 
ing city  sent  in  a  plan  so  demonstrably  superior  that  it  was  adopted  and  has 
since  been  followed :  and  vet  it  was  radically  different  from  the  other.  Man- 
ift?stly  this  city  would  have  j)rofited  by  an  interchange  of  ideas. 

To  quote  M.  Buisson  and  the  French  ('ommission.'-*^  They  visited  the 
principal  cities  of  the  countr\^  in  1876,  and  compared  the  ty|x?s  of  school  build- 
iniT*.  The  New  York  model  they  disai)proved  of  altogether,  the  Boston  idea 
was  much  better,  but  the  Cleveland  plan  was  incontestably  the  l)est  of  all. 

Now  they  may  have  been  mistaken.  Perhaps  the  Cleveland  j)lan  was  not 
the  best,  or  would  not  be  for  another  citv.  But  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  thev 
found  there  was  a  developed  and  recognized  plan  of  school  building  for  each 
city,  that  each  was  radically  different  from  the  others,  and  that  the  plans  could 
lie  compared  only  by  visiting  the  three  cities. 

Supjx^se  we  could  have  these  typical  plans  of  all  our  cities  shown  side  by 
side  at  our  next  w^orld's  fair,  the  model  in  each  case  being  an  exact  represen- 
tation of  an  actual  building,  but  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  explaining  why 
each  distinctive  feature  was  adopted,  and  pointing  out  further  improvements 
which  experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable.  Suppose  each  State  sent  similar 
models  with  similar  pamphlets  for  schools  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  eight 
r«)oms.  the  State  Suj^erint^ndent  selecting  those  that  rej)resent  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  something  as  suggested  by 
General  Eatf)n  in  18M4.t  My  word  for  it,  every  man  that  saw  such  a  collec- 
ti<>n  would  be  amazed  to  find  what  diverging  lines  our  school  architects  are 
following;  and  if  there  be  any  principles  on  which  school  architecture  de- 
j)ends,  some  cities  and  some  sections  of  the  country  would  learn  that  they  are 
exj)ending  a  great  deal  of  money  unwisely. 

The  fact  is,  since  Dr.  Barnard's  ** School  Architecture"  of  1844,  w^e  have 
had  no  j)ublished  authority  of  much  value.  That  book,  it  has  been  well  said, 
saved  this  countr}-  millions  of  dollars  by  wisely  directing  its  school  building. 
But  it  gives  the  experience  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  have  nothing  that  cor- 
resjK>nds  with  it  for  the  j)resent  time. 

The  lack  of  distinct  and  progressive  ideas  of  school  architecture  is  well 
shown  in  our  New^  York  com})etitive  bofik  of  two  years  ago,  where  the  first- 
prize  if^(>()()  school-house  has  the  stove  in  the  corner  opposite  the  windows,  lest 
it  should  by  any  chance  interrupt  the  cold  draughts.  There  is  only  one  fact 
more  melancholy  than  that  the  State  of  New  York  got  only  this  bo(jk  for  its 
^'^,000,  and  that  is,  that  the  Bureau  of  ]^]ducation  is  going  to  reprint  it. 
That  so  much  honest  effort  should  have  such  meager  results  shows  ])lainly 
enough  what  a  demand  there  is  for  more  light  on  this  subject. 

In  1867  Commissioner  Freese  thought  America  had  nothing  to  learn  in 
school  architecture,  specifying  of  our  school-houses  that  "the  large  windows 
u|)on  either  side  and  at  the  end  afford  an  abundance  of  light."  +     But  in  l^<7'^ 

•^RiipiMirt  sur  ririMtruction  Primalrf.  Parlf*,  1H78,  p.  187. 
+  Circulation  of  Information,  No.  5.  pp.  15,  U>. 
^Report  of  U.  S.  CommI«sJoners.  vol.  6. 
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it  was  what  he  saw  at  Vienna  that  converted  Superintendent  Philbrick  to 
one-side  lighting  of  school-rooms,  and  that  gave  him  the  plans  for  the  Latin 
High  School  building.  "I  reckon,''  he  said,  "that the  State  of  Massachusetts 
will  get  paid  for  the  cost  of  sending  me  to  Vienna  a  hundred  times  over,  by 
the  benefit  derived  fn)m  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  of  a  school-room  (Gremian 
and  Swedish)  which  I  brought  home  with  me." 

In  8i)eaking  of  the  exhibit  that  might  be  made  at  the  world's  fair,  I  have 
used  the  term  "  models,"  having  in  mind  that  of  the  Franklin  school-house ; 
but  it  would  of  course  be  well  if  some  of  the  smaller  types  could  be  erected 
near  by  in  full  size  and  equipment,  like  the  Illinois  school-house  of  18()7, 
32x50x12,  for  50  pupils,  and  at  the  same  exposition  the  Swedish,  18x24x10 ; 
the  Prussian,  30x20x10;  the  Saxon,  28x28x12.  At  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
school-house  for  ()0  pupils  was  complete,  with  outbuildings  and  laid-out  grounds, 
costing  $7,000,  and  there  was  shown  also,  besides  our  poor  little  Massachusetts 
school-house,  the  same  model  of  a  Swedish  building  that  was  afterward  ex- 
hibited at  Philadelphia.     Several  such  buildings  there  should  be  in  1892. 

And  they  should  be  completely  equip|)ed,  with  furniture,  blackboards,  ma[)s, 
globes,  apparatus,  text-books,  copy-books,  slates,  writing-[)ads,  even  the  j)encils 
and  pens  in  actual  use.  M.  Buisson  complained  of  the  American  school-house 
at  Vienna,  that  its  ecpiipment  gave  little  notion  of  school  life.  It  contained 
furniture  and  a  harmonium,  but  the  maps  and  pictures  indicated  "abundance 
of  j)edagogical  appliances,  rather  than  a  I'egular  method  under  a  definite  plan 
of  education."* 

The  equipment  of  these  school-houses  should  l>ear  the  impress  of  actual  use. 
Take  a  single  point,  for  instance.  The  French  commissioners  at  Philadelphia 
agreed  that  of  all  subjects  the  results  in  penmanship  were  the  least  satisfactory 
in  American  schools,  and  attributed  it  to  continued  use  of  slates,  instead  of 
pen  and  ink  (pp.203,  254,  350).  Now  let  our  exhibit  show  to  what  extent 
slates  are  used,  and  to  what  extent  they  have  been  discarded;  some  cities  now 
using  j)en  and  ink  from  the  first.  A  serious  question  just  now  is  that  of 
blackboard  work.  Thousands  of  pupils  will  never  again  know  what  healthy 
vision  is,  because  injudicious  teachers  have  re<|uired  them  to  copy  from  the 
blackboard  matter  that  was  actually  found  in  books  they  had  purchased. 
Let  our  exhibit  show  to  what  extent  the  blackboard  is  used.  In  other  won!:?, 
let  the  scliool-house  as  shown  be  the  school-house  just  as  the  pupils  enter  it 
in  the  middle  of  a  term. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  go  further,  and  show  actual  teaching,  is  a  more 
difficult  (juestion.  The  French  commissionei's  thought  Miss  Burritt's  kinder- 
garten work  at  Philadelpliia  less  a  class-exercise  tlum  a  performance;  in  fact, 
that  she  could  not  be  expected  in  Fairmount  Park,  before  the  frivolous  public 
of  the  Exposition,  to  give  simple  and  profitable  lessons  ( ]).  217). 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  Children  soon  become  accustomed  to  new  sur- 
roundings, and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  class  of  children  brought  in  daily,  as 

*  Jlapport  f*iir  rint<truction  Priinalre,  Pjirlw,  1875.  p.  15. 
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there,  from  some  institution,  might  be  carried  through  regular  class-work, 
under  a  mece^ision  of  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  this  is 
practicable,  it  would  be  a  feature  unequaled  in  attractiveness.  We  have  all 
seen  a  Broadway  crowd  pass  by  the  elegant  shop  displays  to  stop  for  minutes 
before  a  window  where  some  bit  of  a  child  was  playing  with  a  baby-jumper. 
In  the  pitiful  little  building  at  Paris  which  serN-^ed  as  the  only  model  school- 
house — a  school-house  where  you  had  to  go  out-doors  to  get  up-stairs — the 
single  school-room  was  crowded  a  dozen  deep  whenever  a  class-exercise  was 
given.  If  a  building  something  like  that  erected  by  Pennsylvania  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  could  be  provided  with  a  class-room  fitted  up  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  center,  and  with  seats  for  spectators,  rising  as  they  receded  on  all  sides, 
I  think  many  parents  who  never  entered  the  building  where  their  own 
children  were  instructed  would  sit  for  hours  to  see  orphans  taught  by  modem 
methods. 

Finally,  whatever  is  shown,  let  it  be  THOROUCiiiLY  catalogued.  I  re- 
gard this  as  exceeding  important.  When  I  reached  Paris  in  October,  last 
year,  the  catalogues  of  the  French  works  on  pedagogy  exhibited  were  abso- 
lutely unattainable.  The  custodian  showed  me  a  single  copy  they  had  left, 
but  actually  refused  a  napoleon  for  it — the  highest  bribe  I  ever  offered  in 
Europe,  and  the  only  one  that  was  ever  rejected. 

I  do  not  think  complete  catalogues  should  be  free.  Those  who  really  want 
to  use  them  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  small  price  for  them,  and  will  value  them 
more  because  they  have  paid  for  them.  But  they  should  be  purchasable  in 
any  quantity  desired,  and  should  give  all  needed  information  as  to  the  exhibit. 
The  most  satisfactory  example  I  have  seen  is  that  of  the  Belgium  display  at 
the  Ijondon  Exposition  of  Hygiene  and  of  Education  in  1884,  a  little  16mo 
of  99  pages,  that  sold  for  10  cents. 

The  contents  are  as  follows : 

I.  Introductory. 

(1)  Organization. — Constitutional  provisions,  decrees,  etc. 

(2)  Teachers,  how  certified  and  paid. 

(3)  Supervisory  oflicers  and  provisions  for  inspection. 

(4)  ^^Con^'^Mlde  Perfecilonnemenf.^' 

(5)  Teachers*  institutes. 

(6)  Financial  provisions. 

(7)  Primary  normal  schools. 

(8)  Statistics  to  December,  1883. 

II.  Catalogue. 

(1)  Official  ret)ort«. 

A.  Health  of  the  school-room. 

(2)  Plans  of  school-houses. 

(3)  Heating,  ventilation,  and  lighting. 

(4)  Hygienic  and  medical  ser\^ice,  including  the  " boite  de  secours** 

l)lace(l  in  every  primary  school. 
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(5)  Gymnastic  photographs  and  apparatus. 

((> )  Publications  on  the  subject. 
B.  Aj)pliances  for  instruction. 

(7)  Kindergartens. 

(M)  Primary  schools. 

Furniture,  blackboards,  busts,  portraits,  abacus,  weights  and 
measures,  geometric  forms,  surveyor  s  implements,  globes,  maps, 
relief-maps,  charts,  scientific  collections  by  pupils  and  teachers, 
skeleton  and  other  zoological  illustrations,  industrial  exhibits 
by  charts  and  specimens,  as  of  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
wool,  silk,  and  so  on  of  other  industries,  including  chauvre, 
linen,  cotton,  straw,  paper,  ctioutchouc,  beer,  sugar,  herbariums 
collected  by  pupils,  agricultural  implements,  collection  of  grains 
and  woods,  etc.,  etc. 

(9)  Domestic  economy  and  needlework. 
(^10)  Manual  training. 

(11)  Means  of  improvement — associations,  institutes,  etc. 

(12)  Pedagogical  publications. 

A  catalogue  like  this  should  accompany  each  State  exhibit ;  but  Ixjsides  this 
there  should  be  distributed  gratuitously  something  pretty  enough  to  Ix?  kept, 
and  complete  enough  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  exhibit.  Indiana's  "BirdV 
eye  View"  of  187()  is  as  near  what  I  have  in  mind  as  anything  I  have  ever 
seen,  but  I  should  prefer  for  each  State  a  uniform  nianilla  card  about  three 
inches  by  six,  giving  at  the  top  an  outline  map,  showing  the  location  of  all 
the  cities  and  schools  making  exhibit,  with  such  uniform  statistics  as  will  make 
cx)nij)ari?()n  of  essentials  easy,  and,  besides,  some  such  condensed  statement  of 
the  school  system  as  Sujxirintendent  Smart  so  admirably  prepared  for  Indiana, 
a  few  suggestions  lus  to  what  parts  of  tlie  exhibit  best  illustrate  the  distinctive 
featuivs  of  that  Statu. 

All  this  will  cost  something,  both  in  time  and  in  money,  and  must  be  un- 
dertaken early.  But  it  will  be  worth  while.  Im[)erfect  as  their  representation 
has  been,  our  schools  have  been  our  most  creditable  showing  at  all  the  great 
exhil)itions.  Tlie  Illinois  school-house  attracted  such  favorable  attention  in 
l'^(>7  that  an  American  wju*  made  j)resident  of  the  educational  jury  in  187-). 
At  Vienna,  the  e<lucational  exhibit  took  sixty-two  j)er  cent,  of  all  the  awanls 
given  the  United  States.  In  l'S7(>,  through  M.  Buisson's  rejiort,  all  educa- 
tional luiroiKi  turned  its  eves  this  wav.  In  bS7>^  our  exhibit  stood  second  in 
awards  only  to  France,  and  in  1881)  it  secured  lialf  of  all  the  j)rizes  awarded 
in  its  grouj).  (iive  us  in  \>*^\y.\  an  exhibit  that  is  adequate,  and  we  shall  have 
something  to  be  j>roud  of. 

In  fact,  it  is  (»ur  strong  point  for  that  world's  fair.  Nobody  who  visited  the 
Expositicm  of  hist  year  believes  that  we  can  e(iual  it  in  extent  or  in  brilliancy. 
But  by  giving  education  its  proper  place,  we  can  surpass  it  in  symmetry,  and 
si^t  an  example  that  other  nations  must  follow. 

Sybacure.  N.  Y. 
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BY    C.    WELLMAN    PARKS. 

In  a  paper  of  the  length  that  thU  must  necessarily  l)e,  we  cannot  hope  to 
discuss  thoroughly  the  organization  of  such  a  great  event  as  we  ex{)ect  to 
make  the  next  exhibition ;  but  I  will  try,  in  a  few  words,  to  give  some  of  the 
ideas  that  occurred  to  me  in  Paris  during  the  past  summer.  As  United 
States  Superintendent  of  group  2,  and  as  a  member  of  the  International  Jury 
of  Awards,  it  was  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  examine  quite  thoroughly  the  ed- 
ucational exhibits  made  by  most  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by 
some  less  im})ortant  ones  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  had  made  such  progress 
in  the  matter  of  popular  educaticm. 

I  assume  that  there  will  be  no  other  great  international  exhibition  held  be- 
fore our  own,  which  we  are  now  considering;  so  the  standard  of  comparison 
will  be  the  recent  exposition  held  in  Paris  in  1S89,  and  we  shall  be  expected 
to  surpass  that  exposition  in  variety  and  in  merit  as  much  as  it  has  excelled 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  187M. 

The  question  is,  the  plan  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the  short 
time  at  our  disjxxsal ;  and  a  rather  difficult  one  I  am  afraid  the  student  will 
find  it,  for  we  have  not  the  machiner}'  by  means  of  which  the  French  have 
built  up  their  great  educational  exhibition.  In  France,  we  find  the  authority 
centralized,  and  in  America  we  find  it  localized.  For  the  ordinar}-  and  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  educational  direction,  I  will  not  say  whether  our  plan  is 
better  than  theirs,  or  not ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  we  find  ourselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage when,  as  a  nation,  we  wish  to  make  an  exhibition  to  compare  with 
those  of  France. 

According  to  my  idea,  the  most  imj)ortant  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
combine  these  different  heads  into  one  harmonious  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  our  very  able  Commissioner  of  Education.  After  such  thought 
as  I  have  given  the  matter  during  the  last  few  months,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  general  committee  should  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  all 
of  the  State  superintendents,  a  county  or  town  sujKirintendent  from  each 
State,  a  professor  from  one  of  the  incorporated  higher  educational  institutions 
of  each  State,  and  an  engineer  or  director  of  the  working  staff*. 

From  this  genend  committee  should  be  made  uj)  all  s})ecial  committees  and 
educational  juries,  as  well  as  the  lists  of  officers  for  the  congresses,  and  the 
engineer  should  be  a  member  of  all  committees  having  to  do  with  the  collec- 
tion, preparation,  installation,  care,  and  dis])ositi<)n  of  exhibits. 

I  believe  that  the  county  and  town  su|x?rinteudent3  and  professors  should 
be  selected  by  their  fellows  in  each  State,  and  if  it  shall  became  desirable  to 
make  such  a  selection,  I  shall  be  plea«<ed  to  exjilain  a  plan  by  means  of  which 
it  can  be  accom})lishe(l  quickly  and  at  small  ex|x»nse.  I  am  afraid  to  say 
anything  about  it  in  tliis  pajxjr,  because  the  few  words  for  which  there  is 
space  might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding. 

If  a  moment's  thought  is  given  the  matter,  we  must  see  that  the  proposed 
committee  is  made  up  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  country,  and  that  their  regu- 
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lar  duties  are  of  far  greater  imiwrtance  to  them  than  any  exhibition  can  pos- 
sibly be.  This  condition  of  affairs  makes  them  very  desirable  for  originators 
of  plans,  and  counselors,  but  it  necessitates  a  staff*  to  carry  out  their  ideas ;  so  I 
have  proposed  an  engineer  as  a  member  of  the  general  committee,  who  should 
be  required  to  see  that  the  work  progresses  in  a  satisfactory-  manner,  and  that 
the  ideas  of  the  committees  are  carried  out.  I  have  also  said  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  certain  special  committees,  that  time  may  not  be  wasted  in 
useless  discussion.  The  meetings  of  s}iecial  committees  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  engineer  can  attend  all  of  them  and  he  should  l>e  required  to  do  so, 

Tf  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  organization  of  the  general  committee  early 
and  satisfactorily,  we  shall  have  accomplished  much  the  hardest  part  of  our 
work,  and  I  urge  the  necessity  of  losing  no  time  in  this  matter. 

1  think  that  such  a  committee  as  I  have  proiK)sed  will  be  found  to  repre- 
sent all  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  both  public  and  private, 
and  when  we  remember  that  we  must  beg  for  our  exhibits  and  cannot  demand 
them,  we  see  the  necessity  of  thorough  representation. 

I  believe  that  the  following  sub-committees  should  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman : 

1.  Committee  on  clasRification.  6.  Committee  on  jurors. 

2.  Committee  on  finance.  7.  Committee  on  conf^resses. 

3.  Committee  on  building.  8.  Committee  on  excursions. 

4.  Committee  on  installation.  9.  Committee  on  disposition  of  exhibits. 

5.  Committee  on  collection  of  exhibits.  10.  Committee  on  rules  and  regulations. 

The  committee  on  classification  should  do  its  work  as  early  as  possible,  as 
upon  the  classification  de}>end??,  to  a  great  extent,  the  organization  of  the 
engineer's  staff!  I  do  not  favor  the  classification  used  by  the  French  in  their 
last  exhibition,  and  feel  sure  that  we  are  able  to  improve  ujwn  it. 

The  committee  on  wjllection  should  now  prepare  its  plans  and  determine 
about  how  much  they  will  be  able  to  get,  and  give  this  information  to  the 
committees  on  installation  and  building,  who  can  then  meet  to  determine  upon 
the  best  plan  for  a  building.  I^jx)n  the  shai)e  and  arrangement  and  method  of 
lighting  the  building  dei)onds  the  ejuse  or  difficulty  with  which  the  installation 
will  be  accomplished,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  the  two  committees  acting 
together  in  choosing  the  plans. 

For  the  educational  exhibition  it  is  not  necessary'  to  have  everything  on 
one  ffoor,  and  four  or  five  can  be  used  to  advantage  if  the  stories  are  not  too 
high,  say  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  ff)r  it  is  cheaper  to  run  two  or 
three  large  elevator's  for  six  months  than  to  pay  for  the  extra  roof  and  grad- 
ing, to  say  nothing  about  the  pro])ability  of  better  ventilation  and  increased 
comfort  to  both  visitors  and  attendants.  I  should  recommend  three  floors. 
I  should  recommend  the  erection  for  this  purpose  of  a  shell  that  can  be  easily 
finished  into  a  permanent  building  for  some  educational  pur|X)se  after  the 
close  of  the  exhibition;  and  we  must  remember  that  there  are  no  months  to 
sj)are  l)efore  we  begin  the  j)re})aration  of  the  plans  of  this  structure. 
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The  engineer  should  soon  have  the  force  well  at  work  in  pushing  the  build- 
ing and  in  arranging  for  exhibits ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  good 
exhibitors  will  not  de|)end  upon  the  number  of  circulars  sent  out,  but  upon  the 
personal  work  of  the  staff*  We  have  two  years  in  which  to  collect  the 
exhibits,  and  that  is  sufficient,  if  properly  employed,  to  produce  the  best  edu- 
cational exhibition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
no  time  to  spare  if  we  wish  to  have  the  exhibition  open  by  May,  1 898.  The 
tendency  in  exhibitions  is  to  show  a  few  samples  of  the  work  of  the  best 
scholars  of  the  school,  without  giving  any  information.  The  necessity  of  in- 
formation should  be  impressed  ui)on  the  exhibitors,  for  without  it  the  people 
and  jurors  cannot  judge  properly.  An  exhibit  would  be  of  more  value  if  all 
the  work  of,  say,  ten  scholars  for  two  years  could  be  shown;  and  I  think  that 
this  can  l>e  done  if  we  start  now  to  prepare  the  work,  and  appropriate  some 
money  for  cash  premiums  to  be  given  to  those  who  comply  with  the  require- 
ments to  the  greatest  extent  and  send  the  best  work. 

If  the  engineer  has  been  working  steadily,  by  the  1st  of  April,  1893,  there 
will  be  a  building  ready  for  installation,  and  enough  good  material  at  hand 
to  fill  every  s(iuare  inch  of  space ;  and  it  will  then  be  time  for  the  committee 
on  installation  to  do  their  thankless  task  of  inspecting  the  exhibits  and  allot- 
ting sj)ace,  and  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  seeing  each  exhibit  before  it  is 
given  a  space. 

All  of  our  text-book  publishers,  educational  journals  and  manufacturers  of 
educational  aids  should  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  furniture  and  supplies. 

Our  universities  should  fit  up  rooms  representative  of  the  various  labora- 
tories of  the  institutions,  and  the  industrial  schools  should  arrange  working- 
modeb  of  their  sh()})s. 

The  committee  on  jurors  has  a  chance  to  do  some  good  work  in  making  up 

a  list  for  each  class  of  such  men  as  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  duties 

and  are  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  work.     We  have  heard  of 

jurors  who  wanted  the  honor  of  the  appointment,  but  none  of  the  work,  and 

the  principal  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  find  out  who  these  men  arc,  to  keep 

them  out  of  the  jury,  and  to  be  sure  that  ever}-  man  appointed  will  work, 

whether  he  shall  be  chosen  for  an  oflicer  or  not. 

I  al.«4)  urge  the  necessity  of  having  as  many  teachers  ai*  possible  for  attend- 
ants. 

The  committee  on  excursions  should  arrange  for  the  children  of  the  vicinity 
and  as  many  teachers  as  possible  to  visit  the  exhibition. 

The  commit te<?s  should  arrange  for  assemblies  to  !)e  held  for  the  discussion 
of  literary,  scientific,  and  all  educational  matters. 

1  will  say  little  about  cost,  as  that  depends  upon  the  generosity  of  Congress. 
Of  course  there  is  a  niiniinum  cost,  below  which  a  proper  national  exhibition 
cannot  be  produced.  I  will  not  say  off-hand  what  that  limit  is,  but  1  will 
say  that  we  should  have  SoOO,0<)()  for  all  exi)enses,  including  cost  of  building. 

—27 
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The  all-important  thing  is  to  have  a  live  working  staff  under  the  charge  of 
a  reei^nsible  head,  with  power  enough  to  demand  thorough  attention  to  the 
work  of  making  the  exhibition  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  a  rep- 
resentative committee  which  has  the  confidence  of  the  people.  With  this  and 
a  projxjr  appropriation,  we  can,  without  fear  for  the  result,  leave  the  details 

to  be  arranged  by  those  who  are  to  do  the  work. 
Tboy,  N.  Y.  

BY    W.    E.    SHELDON. 

As  the  proposed  Exposition  is  to  be  international  in  character,  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  should  show  the  salient  and  essential  features  of  the  American 
systems,  relating  primarily  to  the  preparation  for  enlightened  and  good  citi- 
zenship under  our  distinctively  republican  form  of  government. 

It  should  present  to  students  of  other  nations  full  information  and  complete 
data  for  a  comparison  of  our  systems  with  their  own ;  and  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  presentation  should  be  made  of  the  origin,  history,  and  practical 
results  of  our  educational  work,  which  has  for  its  highest  object  the  beet 
possible  preparation  of  American  children  and  youth  for  the  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  republic.  It  should  exhibit  in  de- 
tail the  actual  processes  of  instruction  employed  in  every  grade  of  school, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  completion  of  the  university  course  of  training 
and  culture. 

.  It  should  furnish  an  accurate  transcript  of  all  National,  State,  Territorial, 
and  municipal  j)rovisions  made  for  the  fostering  and  promotion  of  education, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  showing  the  origin,  historv, 
purj)ose,  and  methods  of  distribution  of  all  jiennanent  school  funds,  the  meth- 
ods of  raising  tlie  money  retjuired  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  all 
grades  of  public  schools,  and  the  history  and  ojx^ration  of  our  endowed  in- 
stitutions. 

It  should  show  the  sj>ecial  provisions  made  by  the  General  Government  to 
aid  and  sustain  agricultural  collegers,  Indian  schools,  military  and  naval  acad- 
emics, the  educational  re(iuirements  for  civil  service,  and  the  aid  given  by 
National,  State,  and  municipal  goveniments  for  the  sui)j)ort  of  public  libra- 
ries and  museums  of  natural  science,  and  also  the  provisions  made  for  char- 
itable and  reformatory  institutions,  truant  schools,  and  a  complete  history  of 
education  in  its  relation  to  vice  and  crime. 

It  should  exhibit  the  courses  of  study  adopteil  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  for  all  cla*<ses  of  higher  institutions,  showing  the  methods 
of  examining  and  testing  the  results  of  training  re(]uired  by  the  several  cur- 
riculums.  It  should  clearly  indicate  the  application  of  psychological  and 
pedagogical  principles  and  the  practical  methods  deduced  from  them  in  the 
training  of  the  children  and  youth  in  all  grades  of  educational  institutions. 

It  should  show  the  provisions  made  in  all  the  States,  Territories,  and 
municipalities  for  the  training  of  professional  teachers  through  the  instrumen- 
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tality  of  model,  training,  and  normal  schools,  and  also  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  means  of  chairs  of  pedagogics,  etc.  It  should  give  the  history,  and 
show,  by  a  comparison  of  facts,  the  improvement  secured  in  methods  of  in- 
struction by  the  employment  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  giving  the 
number  of  such  actually  employed  in  each  State. 

The  following  important  subjects  should  be  clearly  explained :  The  history 
of  our  system  of  graded  schools,  and  the  means  employed  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  the  ungraded  country  schools ;  the  history  and  plans  of  supervision 
adopted  for  all  kinds  of  schools,  graded  and  ungraded,  by  States,  counties, 
districts,  and  municij)alities ;  the  methods  of  examining,  certificatingf  and 
licensing  of  teachers ;  the  salaries  paid  to  the  several  grades  of  teachers  in  the 
different  States  and  municipalities,  including  the  compensation  given  to  in- 
structors of  colleges,  universities,  and  technological  institutions ;  the  tenure  of 
office  of  teachers  and  school  officials ;  the  extent  to  which  education  is  made 
compulsory  by  law,  in  the  several  States ;  the  relation  of  acadamies,  semina- 
ries, colleges,  universities,  and  other  higher  institutions  to  the  public-school 
systems;  the  mission  of  the  teachers*  institutes,  summer  schools,  of  public 
libraries,  of  evening  schools,  of  reading-circles,  of  the  lyceum,  and  other  means 
of  promoting  education  among  the  people,  beyond  the  ordinary  school  i)eriod, 
shoidd  be  fully  presented. 

It  should  exhibit  carefully-prepared  outlines  and  specimens  of  the  work  re- 
quired and  performed  in  the  schools,  showing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual 
results  obtained  in  all  grades  of  educational  institutions. 

It  should  exhibit  the  distinctive  work  performed  in  the  kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  entire  work  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  public- 
school  system"  should  l)e  illustrated,  if  practicable,  by  actual  cla^s-work,  con- 
ducted during  the  ex[)osition  by  exj)ert  teachers  in  each  grade.  There  should 
be  illustrated  the  methods  of  physical  training  by  the  Ling  and  other  systems 
of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  of  drawing  and  manual  training  and  "Slojd," 
showing  the  methods  employed  for  training  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  nuule  in  the  public  and  private  schools  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  shewing,  of  cooking,  and  of  the  use  of  tools  as  a  means  of  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  the  industries  of  life.  The  methods  of  teaching  music  and  the 
elements  of  art-culture  should  l>e  illustrated,  showing  the  results  secured. 
Business  and  commercial  colleges,  and  sj)ecial  schools  of  industrial  education, 
and  of  the  sciences,  should  show  their  methods  of  work  and  exhibit  the  prac- 
tical results. 

There  should  be  an  exhibit  of  school  and  college  text-books,  old  and  new, 
reference  book^,  materials  and  devices  for  illustrating  methods  of  instruction  ; 
educational  literature,  including  works  on  psychology  and  i)edagogy,  works 
on  history,  philosophy,  and  science  of  education,  manuals  of  methods,  educa- 
tional journals,  complete  rejwrts  and  circulars  of  information  that  have  em- 
anated from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  reports  and  proceedings  of  educational 
associations,  reports  of  boards  of  education  and  school  committees,  reports  of 
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superintendents  of  schools,  of  States,  of  counties,  and  of  municipalities;  cata- 
logues and  reports  of  universities,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions. 
Pamphlet**  and  fugitive  papers  on  education  should  be  garnered,  and  shown 
as  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  In  fine,  everj-^thing  that  will  present  to  the  foreign 
visitor  and  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  American  svstems  of  education  and 
their  work,  should  he  found  in  the  exhibit. 

The  purpose  and  mission  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  should  be 
fully  explained  in  ever}-  department  of  its  work.  The  histor}'  and  influence 
of  educational  associations  and  teachers'  clubs,  of  teachers*  institutes,  and  the 
notable  work  done  ])y  individual  American  educators  of  the  past,  in  promot- 
ing education,  etc.,  should  be  outlined  for  study. 

There  should  be  a  department  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  architectual  de- 
signs for  educational  buildings  of  every  grade,  showing  the  means  of  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  internal  arrangement  for 
practical  uses.  Plans  of  museums  of  science  and  art,  libraries,  laboratories, 
etc.,  should  l>e  exhibited  in  this  department. 

HOW   SHALL   THE    EDUCATIOXAL    EXHIBIT    BE   MANAGED? 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  answering  this  question  satisfac- 
torily.    We  submit  the  following  as  suggestions : 

The  educational  exhi])it  should  be  organized,  arranged  and  managed  by  a 
general  committet*,  to  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  as  chairman  ex  officio,  and  the  superintendent**  of  public  instniction  of 
the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  making  a  c<jm- 
mittee  of  forty-eight  members. 

This  gc4ieral  committee  should  ap])oint  an  executive  conmiittee  of  seven 
mem])ers  from  its  own  body,  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
be  chainnan  e.r  officio,  to  carry  out  the  ])lans  of  the  general  committee,  and 
have  the  suj)ervision  of  the  details  of  the  exliibit. 

The  general  committee  should  j)repare  in  outline  a  complete  plan  of  the 
exhibit.  All  the  general  and  strictly  national  subjects  of  investigation 
should  ])e  mmle  ])v  exj)erts  employed  ])y  the  executive  committee,  under  the 
dii*ection  of  the  gcMieral  coniinittix*. 

The  su])erinten(Ient  of  ]>ublic  instruction  of  each  State  and  Terntor>'  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  the  chainnan  of  his  State  or  Terri- 
torial committee,  which  should  consist  of  seven  mem])ers,  to  be  apix)inted  by 
the  respective  State  boards  of  education,  one  member  of  which  conuuitt^ 
should  represent  the  interests  of  the  uuivei-sities,  colleges,  and  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning;  one  the  secondary  and  normal  schools;  one  the  school  su- 
jx'rintendents  and  other  school  officials;  and  one  the  high,  grammar,  primar}', 
and  kindergarten  schools;  and  three  at  large,  who,  together  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  committee,  acting  lU;  chairman,  should  constitute  the 
executive  ])oard  of  oach  State.  This  committee  should  have  the  arrangement 
and  supervision  of  all  purely  State  and  Territorial  exhibits,  subject  to  the  aj)- 
j)roval  of  the  general  committee.     Various  8i)ecial  and  sub-committees,  and 
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individual  experts,  will  undoubtedly  be  needed,  and  their  selection  and  ap- 
pointment should  be  made  hy  the  general  committee. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  above  general 
plan  of  the  management  of  the  exhibit,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  education.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  exhibit 
free  from  all  political  and  sectarian  control,  as  might  not  be  the  case  if  the 
appointment  of  the  managers  was  to  be  made  by  National  or  State  officers. 

HOW  SHALL  THK  MOXKY  REQUIRED  BE  OBTAINED? 

This  question  opens  the  door  for  much  discussion  and  careful  deliberation. 
We  think  that  the  C^ougress  of  the  United  States  should  place  not  less  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  com^wsed  of  three  per- 
sons, appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  who  should  approve  of  all  the  plans  of  the  general  committee  which 
may  recjuire  the  expenditure  of  money,  prior  to  their  being  adopted  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  executive  committee.  The  accounts  should  be 
vouche<l  for,  audite<l,  and  appmved,  by  an  officer  ai)[)ointed  by  the  United 
States  Commission. 

The  money  required  for  the  exclusively  State  and  local  exhibits  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  States  and  municipalities,  and  be  expended  under  con- 
ditions that  will  make  certain  an  honest  and  economical  use  of  the  money. 
We  make  these  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  funds  needed,  with  the 
conviction  that  a  fair  c()mj)ensati()n  should  be  given  experts  and  those  who 
devote  their  time  and  talent  to  preparing  the  exhibit,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
world  the  educational  work  done  in  this  countr}*^  in  as  complete  and  unified  a 
form  as  is  possible.  We  cannot  afford,  as  Americans,  to  be  behind  France  or 
any  other  nation  of  the  world  in  the  excellence  and  influence  of  our  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  preparation  of  citizens  who  shall  be  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  an  intelligent  loyalty  that  shall  make  certain  the  preserva- 
tion and  per{>etuity  of  a  government  devoted  to  liberty  and  equality  of  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  for  all  its  citizens. 

BOHTON.  MaHK. 


BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  great  international  expositions  do  not 
serve  material  purposes  alone.  Since  18o3,  when  the  Prince  Consort  bent  all 
hL<5  energies  to  make  successful  the  London  Exp<jsition  of  that  year,  these 
monster  world's  fairs  have  succeeded  each  other  with  increasing  frequency. 
Their  value  has  increased  as  their  scope  has  broadened.  They  are  now  great 
object  lessons  in  civilization.  Therefore,  when  the  triumphs  of  invention  and 
the  fruits  of  industrious  skill  arc  exjM)sed  side  by  side  for  comparison  and 
.study,  when  the  products  of  the  forge,  the  bench,  and  the  loom  are  displayed 
to  excite  our  a<lmi ration  and  inform  our  intelligence,  a  place  must  also  be 
found  for  the  symbols  of  that  higher  ])rogress  without  which  commerc^e  and 
shipping,  manufactures  and  agriculture,  can  bring  to  nations  no  prosperity 
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I  have  resen'^ed  until  the  last  the  point  on  which,  most  of  all,  the  success  of 
the  proposed  exhibit  depends.  It  must  be  organized  and  guided  by  some  one 
individual,  and  if  a  mistake  is  made  in  his  selection,  failure  will  certainly  be 
the  result.  He  should  be  a  broad-minded  man,  a  man  of  executive  ability,  a 
man  of  affairs  as  well  as  one  thoroughly  informed  as  to  our  educational  work. 
He  must  command  the  confidence  and  respect  not  only  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, but  of  the  community  at  large.  He  must  be  free  from  educational 
quackery  and  educational  isms.  He  must  not  look  upon  this  exposition  as 
aflbrding  an  opportunity  for  a  propaganda  of  anything,  however  good  it  may 
intrinsically  be.  He  must  he  controlled  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  justice, 
and  keep  himself  aloof  from  personal  and  political  alliances  and  antagonisms. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  our  educational  exhibit  in  1898  will  be  a 
success.  Confided  to  any  hands  less  competent  or  less  representative,  it  will 
be  a  disastrous  and  humiliating  failure.  There  are  such  men  as  I  have  indi- 
cated.   It  is  the  glory  of  our  profession  that  such  may  be  found  in  its  ranks. 

New  York  City. 

BY   THOMAS   B.  STOCKWELL,  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  is  to  be  a  national  exhibition,  not  an  occasion  for  local  display.  What- 
ever else  it  may  be  made,  whatever  other  features  it  may  manifest,  it  must  not 
lose  for  one  moment  its  national  characteristics.  Ijocal  features  and  products 
are  all  to  l)e  subordinated  to  their  j)ro{)er  place  as  elements  of  the  national 
idea. 

This  national  idea  needs  to  Ixi  emphasized  and  impressed  both  u|x^n  our- 
selves and  the  world  at  large.  We  have  grown  so  fast  and  so  much  in  these 
later  vears,  that  but  few,  jus  it  were,  fiiUv  realize  the  extent  or  the  nature  of 
the  nation's  power  and  grt^atness.  We  need  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  indubitable  evidences  of  our  national  life;  to  look  upon  the  material  wit- 
nesses to  her  existence;  to  be  impressed  anew  with  those  characteristics  that 
make  us,  one  and  all,  Americans,  whatever  nniy  be  the  s|)ecial  antecedents  of 
race,  or  training,  or  sectional  location. 

The  unity  of  the  nation  should  stand  out  clearly  in  the  minds  of  those  hav- 
ing  this  exixxsition  in  charge  as  the  one  vital  thought  in  the  whole  scheme;  it 
should  be  the  golden  thread  that  shall  bind  tog(»ther  all  of  its  different  parts, 
and  make  of  them  one  j)eifect  and  harmonious  whole. 

Among  the  many  features  of  our  national  life  and  power,  there  is  no  one 
moi*e  worthy  of  presentation  for  our  own  insj)ection  (►r  for  that  of  our  foreign 
friends  than  our  educational  work. 

I  make  this  statement  broadly  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
elaborate  system  of  education,  for  I  am  ])ei'suaded  that  the  world  has  reached 
that  ]>oint  where  it  is  ready  to  judge  of  an  institution  rather  by  what  it  ac- 
complishes, than  by  the  ])erfection  of  its  organization.  This  is  an  age  of  re- 
sults, n(>t  of  theories. 
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But  we  have  a  system  of  education.  Cavil  and  criticism  cannot  do  away 
with  the  splendid  fact  that  each  successive  generation  has  stepped  forth  to  its 
place  of  labor  and  conflict,  l)etter  prepared  in  knowledge,  culture,  and  train- 
ing than  its  predecessor.  A  nation  of  60,000,000  of  people  has  not  grown  up 
in  a  night,  nor  developed  out  of  chaos.  There  must  have  been  a  power  co- 
extensive with  the  people  oi)erated  upon,  and  everywhere  informed  by  certain 
fundamental  ideas  or  j)rineiples  which  looked  to  a  certain  definite  end. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  outline  this  system,  and  impossible  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  to  point  to  it  in  a  fully  embodied  form  in  any  one  spot,  still  it  exists, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  its  existence. 

It  should  be  then  the  purpose  of  the  educational  exhibit  in  1898  to  clothe 
this  idea  in  visible  form ;  to  giv^e  it  a  body  that  may  be  seen  and  studied. 

A  secondary,  though  hardly  less  important,  service  to  be  rendered  by  this 
exposition  should  be  the  authoritative  determination  of  the  various  grades  of 
our  educational  work.  We  cover  the  entire  ground,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  or  professional  school,  but  what  amount  or  character  of 
culture  and  training  each  stands  for  is  altogether  a  variable  quantity.  The 
latitude  or  longitude  of  the  school  Ls  often  as  neceasar}'^  an  element  in  forming 
a  judgment  in  such  matters  as  a  knowledge  of  the  grade  or  claf«s  of  instruc- 
tion given. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  differences,  I  believe  there  exists  a  general  notion 
respecting  each  step  of  the  work  that  may  be  set  forth  and  presented  as  the 
true  tyi)e.  To  the  great  majority  of  our  own  educators  I  believe  such  a  clear 
and  definite  presentation  would  be  of  very  great  value.  For  many  it  would 
give  at  once  a  positive  standard  of  aj){)eal;  to  others,  it  would  serve  con- 
tinually as  the  goal  of  their  efforts.  Esf)ecially  will  this  phase  of  the  exhiliit 
be  of  value  when  we  come  to  compare  our  own  system  with  that  of  other 
nations. 

To  accomplish  thc>sc  purjmses  we  must  work  from  and  under  one  head.  To 
secure  unity  in  the  result,  we  must  have  but  one  center  of  direction  and  au- 
thority. For  this  work  we  have  an  agency  rearly  at  our  hands — the  Bureau 
of  Education ;  more  than  that,  it  is  the  only  conceivable  means  for  accomplish- 
ing such  a  purpose.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  this  direction  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  purely  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  all  participants.  The  legal 
!?tatus  of  all  de})artments  of  our  educati(mul  work  is  such  that  no  absolute 
authoritv  ca,n  be  exerted  for  the  Ciirrvini?  out  of  any  scheme  that  mav  l)e  de- 
cided  ujwn.  There  is,  however,  such  a  universal  loyalty  among  all  educatoi-s 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  they  will,  I  believe,  heartily  cooi)erate  with 
it  in  making  this  exhibition  a  brilliant  success. 

Most  pn)videntially  for  this  occasion,  the  present  head  of  the  Bui-eau  is,  of 
all  Americans,  the  one  preeminently  qualified  for  the  {K)sition  of  leader  in  this 
movement.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  challenge  his  fitness  for  the  ta<k ;  and 
when  it  shall  lK^c^)me  known,  as  I  trust  it  soon  mav  l>e,  that  he  is  to  take  sole 
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charge  of  the  educational  exhibit,  all  minds  will  at  once  rest  assured  that  it 
will  be  a  success. 

But  to  render  this  result  secure  against  all  possible  failure,  each  State,  city, 
town,  and  educational  institution  throughout  the  country  must  heartily  pledge 
ever}'  possible  effort  to  rest)ond  to  his  calls  and  to  second  his  suggestions.  All 
considerations  or  thoughts  of  local  superiority  or  personal  glory  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  higher  and  nobler  thought  of  the  national  welfare. 

For  years  this  Association,  in  common  with  kindred  organizations  through- 
out the  land,  has  striven  to  secure  a  fitting  place  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  due  recognition  of  its  true  functions, 
and  corresponding  facilities  for  the  proi)er  discharge  of  its  duties.  This  expo- 
sition offers  the  opportunity  for  it  to  demonstrate  its  claims  to  the  recognition 
and  support  both  of  Congress  and  the  nation. 


BY    JOHN    HANCOCK,  of  Ohio. 

If  the  International  Educational  Exhibit  was  to  be  a  success,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly come  from  one  head ;  and  there  was,  he  was  sure,  no  head  better 
fitted  to  direct  it  than  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  —  and  in  him 
the  full  authority  should  be  vested.  The  educational  exhibit  at  the  New  Or- 
leans Exj)osition  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  French  exhil)it  at  the  former  was  marvelous  for  its  scope  and 
excellence  in  all  its  departments.  But  the  exhibit  of  our  own  countrj',  fine 
as  it  was,  might  have  been  made  more  striking  and  usefiil,  if  Greneral  Eaton, 
I'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  whose  hands  the  arrangement 
of  the  exhi])it  was  ostensibly  placed,  had  Ixjen  clothed  with  the  power  to  say 
that  the  exhibit^  of  all  the  States  should  ])e  groui)ed  together.  As  it  was, 
while  a  majority  of  the  State  exhibits  were  thus  grouped,  a  number  of  States 
placed  their  school-work  in  the  exhi]>it  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  etc.,  where  it  was  metusurably  Icw^t  sight  of.  He  agreed 
that  the  separate  States  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  autonomy  in  their 
education  exhibit,  since  our  school  system  is  not  national,  but  one  of  States. 
He  believed,  however,  that  if  full  iK>wer  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  it  would  not  ])e  difficult  to  c(mibine  the  exhibit 
bv  States  and  by  subjects  into  one  connected  and  systematic  view. 


BY    'i\    J.    MORGAN,    Commihsioneu  of  Indian  Affaibs. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  we  are  all  substantially  agreed  that  the  educa- 
tional exhil)it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Bui^eau  of  Education;  that 
it  should  he  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  our  system  of  education; 
and  that  it  should  he  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  and  dig- 
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nity  of  the  work  of  education  in  its  relation  to  the  i)rosperity  of  the  republic. 
I  may  be  over-sanguine,  but  I  think  proper  efforts  >vill  secure  from  Congress 
an  adequate  appropriation. 

The  point  which  I  desire  especially  to  emphasize  is,  that  the  exhibit  should 
be  a  permanent  and  valuable  addition  to  our  educational  forces.  It  should 
be  the  occasion  of  enlarging  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation ;  should  secure  to  us  a  permanent  building  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  use  of  the  Bureau,  in  which  can  be  arranged  a  lasting  educational 
museum. 

The  educational  exhibit  should  not  only  set  forth  adequately  what  we 
have  already  accomplished,  but  should,  so  far  as  possible,  })resent  the  idea 
towards  which  we  are  striving,  and  should  thus  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  our  educational  development.  The  public-school  system  of  America  is 
its  pride,  its  support,  and  its  hope. 

Commissioner  Morgan  asked  President  Eliot  whether  he  did  not  think 
the  colleges  had  in  part  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public  schools  by  failing  to 
provide  pedagogical  instruction  for  teachers,  thus  sending  out  their  graduates 
poorly  prepared  to  comj)ete  with  normal-school  graduates  with  less  scholar- 
ship but  more  professional  training.  Is  it  not  also  a  mistake  which  many  of 
the  older  colleges  are  making  in  not  providing  for  the  education  of  women, 
seeing  that  the  great  army  of  common-school  teachers  is  constantly  recruited 
fit)m  their  ranks  ?  If  the  colleges  make  no  provision  for  their  education,  they 
can  be  expected  to  have  no  sympathy  for  the  colleges. 


BY    G.    STANLEY    HALL,    of  Massachubetts. 

We  ought  to  have  conferences  in  the  English  language  between  representa- 
tive educators  of  this  country  and  representative  delegates  from  abroad,  es- 
pecially Europe,  interested  in  the  same  lines  and  grades  of  work.  The  several 
scientific  conferences  held  at  the  late  Exposition,  with  minute  and  prearranged 
programs,  on  topics  carefully  selected  and  assigned,  were  to  my  mind  far  more 
instructive  to  scientific  men  than  the  exhibition  of  scientific  apparatus.  Such 
conferences  which  might  afford  us  op])ortunitics  to  meet  men  like  Bullion, 
Egger,  and  eminent  s|)ecialist3  in  the  different  grades  and  lines  of  education, 
would  be  an  almost  epoch-making  thing  if  it  could  be  arranged.  To  question 
and  to  be  questioned  fac(i  to  face  with  foreign  coworkers  would  also  enable 
us  to  see  where  we  stand. 
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STATE  SUPERVISION:    WHAT  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  IS  MOST  EFFECTIVE f 

J.  W.   PATTERSON,   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

History  has  established  the  affirmation  of  political  pliilosophy  that  general 
education  is  indispensable  to  popular  self-government,  and  that  any  other  form 
of  government,  over  a  people  properly  educated,  is  impossible.  Arbitrary  nile 
by  church  or  state  cannot  survive  in  a  nation  disciplined  in  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  organized  to  develop  independent  mental  activity,  if  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. Civil  and  religious  institutions  must  then  be  based  on  reason,  not 
on  authority,  or  they  will  not  stand. 

These  are  statements  which  have  passed  beyond  argument  into  the  realm 
of  established  facts.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Govenmient  to  educate  its  children,  and  that  a  denial  of  such 
right  is  disloyalty  to  the  State,  demanding  instant  and  unmeasured  rebuke. 
The  denial  of  the  right  of  j)ublic  education  is  treason  to  liberty,  for  it  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  the  rej)ublic.  There  is  no  higher  law  for  the  State  than 
the  right  of  self-preservation  involved  in  the  education  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters acc<)rding  to  the  spirit  and  jmrpose  of  its  founders. 

The  assertion  that  any  other  organization  has  a  "divine  right"  to  subordi- 
nate the  supremacy  of  the  Government  and  override  its  authority  in  the?je 
uiatters  of  supreme  importance  is  repudiated  by  the  highest  intelligence  of 
this  Christian  age,  at  home  and  abroad.  Let  the  slee])en4  of  Ephesus,  who 
would  set  up  such  a  claim,  bring  their  cre<lentials  into  court  and  authenticate 
their  validity.  We  deny  it,  and,  moreover,  assert  that  the  public  sch(x>ls  pn>- 
duce  as  great  purity  and  nobility  of  character,  and  types  of  womanhood  and 
manhood  as  strong,  siclf-sacrificing  and  devout  a^  the  private. 

This  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  facts,  not  arrogant  assumptions. 

Wo  yield  to  no  man  in  loyalty  to  divine  authority,  but  we  would  "i>?nder 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  CiesarV,  an<l  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  (Tod's."  The  ( iovernment  assumes  the  work  of  education  as  a  po- 
litical necessity.  Its  controlling  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  j^op- 
ular  self-goveniment,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare*  of  all  classes. 

Teaching  in  State  schools  shouM  always  be  moral  and  religious,  but  not 
sectarian.  On  this  ground  only  can  general  taxation  for  the  supjxirt  of 
schools  be  defended. 

When  any  ecclesiastical  organizaticm  claims  the  right  to  control  this  or  any 
other  purely  political  function,  involving,  though  remotely,  the  life  an<l  ])eace 
of  the  rej)ublic,  it  is  time  it  .should  learn  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  that  it  should  be  relegated  to  its  legitimate  religious  duties. 

A  State  suiK}rintendent  should  foster  with  a  broad,  catholic  sj)irit  all  forms 
in  which  the  religious  life  of  society  finds  expression,  but  it  is  his  supreme 
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duty  t<)  guard .  against  invasion  from  any  and  all  quarters  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  State  to  control  the  education  of  its  children.  This  is  the  citadel 
of  our  liberties,  and  when  this  is  surrendered  all  is  lost. 

Again,  modern  warfare,  especially  the  results  of  Sedan  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  awakened  at  hist  the  dull  apprehension  of  even  crowned  heads 
to  the  value  of  knowledge  in  the  rank  and  file  of  armies  as  a  means  of  mili- 
tarv  success.  It  has  been  found  that  victory  is  likely  to  follow  the  banner  of 
the  most  intelligent  rather  than  of  the  heaviest  battalions. 

It  has  been  made  equally  evident,  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  material 
products,*  business  capacity,  and  general  enterprise,  of  different  peoples,  made 
possible  in  our  time  by  international  expositions  and  the  rapid  exchanges  of 
commerce,  that  the  schools  of  a  nation  measure  approximately  the  skill,  thrift 
and  national  achievements  of  its  citizens. 

The  ablest  statecraft  abroad,  studying  the  lessons  of  national  experience  for 
the  last  half-century,  has  seen  such  significance  in  these  facts  as  to  lead  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  j)olicy  of  European  governments.  Here  we  find 
the  reason  for  their  immense  exj)enditures  for  |X)pular  education  since  1870, 
and  for  their  extensive  and  enlightened  provision  in  the  way  of  professional 
schooLs  and  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Some  of  these  governments, 
in  which  |x)pular  education  is  less  vital  than  with  us,  have  emphasized  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  the  control  of  this  interest,  by  placing  its 
directors  among  the  chief  ministers  of  state.  Eurojxjan  states  rarely  defeat  a 
vital  interest  of  the  nation  by  half-measures,  as  we  are  liable  to  do. 

The  rule  of  trained  and  responsible  statesmen  is  not  only  wiser  but  less 
timid  than  the  makeshift  jwlicy  of  extemporized  politicians  who  sometimes 
wriggle  into  trusts  which  they  are  coiLsciously  unfit  to  administer,  and  yet 
are  too  proud  to  ask  the  advice  which  wise  men  would  unhesitatingly  seek. 
We  may  yet  be  compelled,  even  in  the  study  of  public  educati<m,  to  admit 
that  the  strong  government  urged  by  Hamilton  would  have  l>een  a  surer  de- 
fense of  liberty  than  that  advocated  by  his  more  democratic  but  not  more 
j)atriotic  friend  from  N'irginia.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  public  schools  pro- 
duce statesmen  of  the  order  of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  or  lawyers  of  the  type 
of  Chancellor  Kent  or  Rufus  Choate;  but  we  urge  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  business,  and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  rather  than  profound  legal 
lore  and  the  mastery  of  a  }X)werful  oratory,  are  now  the  qualities  largely  de- 
manded in  public  life  and  in  professional  services,  and  these  are  preeminently 
the  products  of  our  lH\st  public  schools. 

But  back  of  such  obvious  considerations  lies  the  necessity  of  general  educa- 
ation  a<  the  matrix  of  all  social  and  ])olitical  virtues.  We  must  reap  as  we 
sow.  Popular  intelligeuco  is  the  source  and  strength  of  law.  Here  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  their  birth.  In  this  are  the 
springs  of  national  character.  In  this,  divine  truth  takes  root  and  gives  the 
fruitage  of  pui*e  and  noble  living.     The  schools  of  our  fathei's,  though  defect- 
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ively  organized,  have  made  the  American  people  progressive  without  madness, 
and  conservative  without  mental  stagnation. 

But  a  better  organization  is  now  demanded,  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
of  national  life. 

A  department  of  government  so  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  society,  should  not  be  left  to  drift 
as  has  been  the  practice  in  our  earlier  history.  It  must  have  the  direction 
and  super\'ision  of  the  ablest  and  most  unselfish  intelligence  at  the  command 
of  the  State.  At  no  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  has  the 
importance  of  popular  education  been  so  absolutely  the  paramount  duty  of 
government  as  to-day;  for  never  before  has  it  had  antagonists  so  subtle,  plausible, 
and  thoroughly  organized.  Never  before  has  it  demanded  such  expense  and 
effort  to  maintain  the  degree  of  popular  intelligence  and  morality  necessary  for 
the  j)erpetuity  and  success  of  our  social  and  political  system.  Democratic 
institutions,  and  the  opjX)rtunities  here  oi)ening  to  individual  ambition  and 
enterprise,  have  drawn  to  our  shores  ever-increasing  waves  of  the  ignorant  and 
dangerous  populations  of  the  Old  World.  For  a  generation  and  more  they  have 
swept  into  our  country  like  an  angry  sea,  threatening  to  swamp  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  settlers,  with  all  their  habits,  customs,  and  institutions.  Con- 
quest by  invasion  is  now  easy,  since  there  is  no  national  isolation.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  a  special  tyf)e  of  civilization  was  developed  by  each  distinctive 
l)eople,  and  added  slowly  to  the  general  inheritance  of  ideas  and  modes  of  life. 
The  world  advanced  by  relays  of  national  progress.  As  one  people  fell  ex- 
hausted in  the  race,  the  next  in  order  kindled  its  torch  at  the  dying  ember?  of 
the  last,  and  moved  on  into  the  future.  Tlie  colors  changed,  but  the  lights  of 
civilization,  like  the  vestal  fires,  never  went  out. 

But  all  has  changed.  Every  invention  and  every  product  of  the  human 
intellect  is  now  fltushed  round  the  world  and  enters  at  once  into  the  capital  of 
civilization.  Science  and  Christianity  are  forced  to  grapple  with  ignorance 
and  diabolism  and  fight  for  the  victory  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Intel- 
ligence and  fix^edoni  are  testing  their  stn^ngth  with  sujK'rstition  and  bigotr}' 
along  the  whole  line  of  battle. 

But  for  obvious  n^asons,  the  chiefs  of  spiritual  absolutism  and  of  civil 
anarchy  are  likelv  to  make  this  the  field  for  their  subtlest  and  fiercest 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  popular  enlightenment,  freedom  of  faith, 
and  the  sway  of  impartial  law.  In  this  encounter  the  genius  of  government 
and  the  spirit  of  untrammeled  thought  will  find  their  chief  resource  and 
strength  in  the  schools  of  the  i)eople,  for  there  the  jwwer  to  observe  and 
think  independently  is  awakened,  and  the  faculties  disciplined  into  self- 
reliance  and  self-directive  force. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  most  sacred  and  indisi)ensable  duty  of  government  is  to  secure 
the  education,  intellectual  and   moral,  of  the  successive  generations  of  its 
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youth,  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  frustrate  this  fundamental  work  on  any 
pretext  whatever. 

The  duty  of  self-preservation  and  self-improvement  cannot  be  del^ated, 
abrogated,  or  vacated.  At  the  same  time  the  work  is  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties,  has  such  wide  and  varied  relations  to  business,  society,  sects,  and 
government,  that  it  should  be  organized  with  the  deftest  skill,  and  admin- 
istered impartially  and  with  consummate  wisdom.  The  conduct  of  systematic 
education  in  this  country  has  to  overcome  obstacles  not  encountered  in  most 
others.  A  government  of  concentrated  powers,  when  once  it  has  awakened 
to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  general  instniction,  can  carry  easily  and  quickly 
into  the  system  such  improvements  as  may  be  dictated  by  the  most  advanced 
scholarship.  But  here  where  abuses  have  to  be  eradicated  and  improvements 
carried  by  a  popular  vote,  against  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  we 
realize  that  "  battles  are  the  steps  of  progress."  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
outstripped  in  the  march  of  intelligence  by  the  conservative  nations  of 
Europe,  which  have  adopted  our  educational  policy. 

If  these .  things  arc  true ;  if  it  is  an  established  fact  that  free  institutions 
are  only  possible  or  desirable  where  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  edu- 
cated ;  that  the  ingenuity,  skill,  enterprise,  business  capacity,  and  mental  and 
moral  power  of  a  nation  are  measured  by  its  intelligence ;  that  freedom  from 
crime,  the  elevation  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  the  influence  of  law  and 
revelation  are  promoted  by  the  schools,  it  follows  that  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  States  nmst  keep  pace  with  their  educational  necessities. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  drawn  from  the  accepted  principia  of  social 
science,  it  would  be  as  great  folly  to  leave  our  public  schools,  ramifying  as  they 
do  into  ever}'  towusliip  and  neighborhood,  and  touching  the  vital  interests  of 
every  citizen,  without  a  well-devised  and  efficient  system  of  super\'ision,  as  to 
leave  the  railroads  and  factories  of  the  country  to  run  themselves  without  in- 
telligent  and  responsible  boards  of  control. 

It  may  be  best  to  vary  the  machiner}'  of  super\nsion  in  different  States  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  conditions,  but  in  principle  the  organization  should 
be  this:  In  each  town  there  should  be  a  school  board;  in  each  countv  a  su- 
pervisor,  and  in  each  8tat<?  a  superintendent  of  public  instniction,  who  should 
be  the  president  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of  the  county  sui)ennsors 
and  himself,  or  of  himself  and  a  8i)ecial  commi&<ion  of  the  most  scholarly, 
judicious,  and  influential  men  of  the  State,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council. 

Most  town  committees  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  discharge  the  prudential 
duties  of  their  office,  but  uri  they  come  into  daily  contact  with  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  of  their  respective  localities,  they  should  be  well  educated, 
pure  minded,  and  devoted  to  their  work,  and  so  be  able  to  direct  as  to  disci- 
pline and  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  impart  something  of  enthusiasm  to  the 
routine  of  daily  exercises.  Our  l)est  conmiittees  are  able  to  do  this.  But 
many  of  them  have  neither  the  scholarship,  the  experience  nor  the  taste  for 
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such  duties.  It  often  hap})en8,  even  when  they  have  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  the  supervision  of  teachers  and  schools,  that  their  time  is  so  absorbed  in 
private  business,  or  that  they  have  so  little  interest  in  the  cause,  that  they  are 
absolutely  unfitted  to  discharge  the  directive  functions  of  a  supervisor  of 
schools.     The  man  who  has  no  enthusiasm  himself  can  inspire  none  in  others. 

That  the  education  of  children  may  not  suffer  and  school  funds  be  spent  in 
vain,  the  work  of  the  town  committees  should  be  supplemented  by  that  of  a 
county  supervisor. 

The  practice  which  prevails  in  my  State  and  in  some  others,  of  confining 
the  examination  of  teachers  to  town  boards,  necessarily  results  in  the  employ- 
ment of  many  persons  intellectually  and  morally  incompetent,  and  in  conse- 
quent failure  in  the  education  of  children  committed  to  their  misdirection. 

A  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  of  all  candidates  for  teaching 
should  be  made  the  ])aramount  duty  of  county  supen'isors. 

The  following  is  a  partial  syllabus  of  what,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  the 
functions  of  the  county  suj)ervisor: 

1.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  examine,  by  the  aid  of  such  experienced  and 
learned  i)er8ons  as  he  may  call  to  his  assistance,  all  applicants  for  a  certificate 
to  teach  in  his  countv. 

2.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  inspect  the  schools  of  the  county  and  direct  as 
to  their  management,  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruction.  It  should  alsi> 
be  hi!«  care  to  advise  and  encourage  pupils,  teachers,  and  town  committees  as 
to  their  respective  duties. 

3.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  give  a  full  and  impartial  hearing  to  all  questions 
and  controversies  which  may  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and,  if 
in  his  power,  settle  them  in  the  in t<? rests  of  justi(re  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  without  an  appeal  to  the  State  suj)erintendent  or  the  courts. 

4.  It  should  l>e  his  duty,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  su}X5rintendent, 
to  organize  and  hold  teachei*s'  institutes,  which  the  teachers  of  the  county 
should  be  required  by  law  to  attend. 

But  alwavs  and  everywhere  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  efficiency  of  action,  that  town  committees  and  county  suixTvisors  should 
be  i*esponsible  to  the  State  sujHirintendent,  and  in  general  work  under  his  di- 
rection. 

Rejecting  the  untenable  and  suicidal  theory  that  the  state  has  discharged 
its  duty  to  its  children  when  tliev  have  been  tau^^ht  to  reml  a  ballot  and  write 
their  names,  and  contending  that  the  object  of  jniblic  instruction  is  to  make 
more  secure  and  effective  all  political  and  s<>cial  instituti(ms,  and  to  enhance? 
the  thinking  j)ower  and  practical  ability  of  the  nation  by  increasing  the 
knowledge,  int^ital  <Uscipline  and  moral  sense  of  the  jKJople,  I  j)lead  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  sco])e  and  an  increast^d  efficiency  of  our  educational  systems. 

To  secure  this  end,  the  entire  interest  nuist  be  unified  jmd  })laced  under  the 
direction  of  an  able  and  resix>nsil)le  head,  and  a  close  organic  connection  l>e 
created  between  the  different  grades  of  su[>ervision,  from  the  town  committees 
U)  the  «State  superintendent. 
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We  could  as  safely  leave  our  judicial  affairs  to  the  control  of  popular  prej- 
udice and  selfishness,  as  our  schools.  The  educational  policy  of  the  state 
should  be  matured,  dictated  and  directed  by  its  supreme  intelligence. 

In  defining  the  duties  and  character  of  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the 
State,  it  will  l)e  under8tfx)d,  of  course,  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  things  that 
are,  but  of  those  yet  to  l>e — am  looking  forward,  not  backward. 

The  ideal  superintendent,  acting  always  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his 
board  of  education,  should,  in  my  judgment,  have  an  advisory  and  supervis- 
ory ix)wer  in  all  State  educational  institutions,  and  should  possess  sufficient 
intelligence  and  weight  of  character  to  justify  such  law.  He  and  his  board 
8  hould  be  the  final  authority  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  growing  out  of  the 
management  or  mismanagement  of  schools,  except  in  doubtful  cases  of  law, 
which  would  go  to  the  courts.  He  should  be  required  to  advise  subordinate 
school  officers  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  school  laws.  He  should  be  the 
responsible  organ  of  communication  with  other  States  and  with  the  General 
Government  on  educational  matters.  He  should  be  by  law  the  adviser  of  the 
executive  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  public  instruction.  He  should  be  re- 
quired, when  called  upon,  to  expound  to  the  legislature  the  workings  of  the 
system,  and  to  recommend  such  changes  as  the  good  of  the  cause  may  seem 
to  demand. 

Impn)vements  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  are  not  a  s])ontaneous 
growth  of  the  natural  man,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  o])serve  in  the  incom- 
prehensible muddle  of  school  statutes.  They  have  their  origin,  if  not  in  in- 
spiration, at  least  in  some  degree  of  human  intelligence  above  the  average. 
Hence  our  sujxirinteudent  should  have  such  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  all  grades,  and  be  so  far  an  exi>ert  in  teaching  and  super- 
vision, as  that  his  ex])eriencc  and  wisdom  may  be  a  beneficent  influence  to  all 
as  it  flows  downward  to  the  schools.  He  should  have  such  strength,  culture 
and  habits  of  mind  as  will  enable  him  fully  to  realize  the  transforming  effects 
of  educational  work  uix)n  the  material  conditions  and  moral  power  of  the 
coninnmity,  and  so  to  analyze  its  varied  details,  jus  to  give  his  recommenda- 
tions the  weight  due  to  the  judgments  of  a  master. 

If  popular  education  is  of  any  im})ortance  it  is  all-imix)rtant,  and  the 
nations  of  Eurojx*  exhibit  a  practical  logic  worthy  of  imitation  in  selecting 
for  its  chief  directors  men  of  the  highest  knowledge  and  executive  ability, 
and  in  placing  them  among  the  most  honored  counselors  of  state.  A  gov- 
ernment shows  its  wisdom  in  doing  thoroughly  and  handsomely  what  it  can- 
n<jt  afford  to  leave  undone.  It  would  be  a  suicidal  policy  to  put  the  great 
trusts  of  tlu'  nation  into  the  liunds  r)f  men  whose  only  (iualification  is  eligibil- 
ity, and  to  commit  su|)n'nie  functions  to  adroit  but  irresponsible  agents. 

To  maintain  the  effirioney  of  the  de|)ailniont  of  edu(!atic>n  to  the  end  that 

libertv  and  civilizati(»n  mav  imt  fail  of  their  hope  in  tlie  intelliirence  and  vir- 

tue  of  the  niasses,  is  tlie  most  indispensable  dntv  of  the  civil  authority  of 

•  •  • 

everv  commonwealth,  and  hence  it,  like  the  judiciary,  shouM  be  lifted  out  of 

—28 
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the  enen'ating  and  debasing  atmosphere  of  party  }K)litics.  To  secure  this 
consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  county  supen^isors  should  be 
nominated  by  the  State  suj^erintendent,  or  by  .some  other  party  not  the  slave 
of  politics,  and  the  State  superintendent**  should  be  selected  solely  for  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  (lualities  and  for  their  directive  abilities.  Their  legally- 
established  terms  of  office  shouki  be  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  them  to 
develop  and  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  an  educational  jwlicy  which  will  be 
uniform,  harmonious,  and  strong,  and  have  in  it  the  possibility  of  growth. 

Under  the  old  law,  happily  on  the  decline,  in  which  each  school  is  an  iso- 
lated unit,  having  no  organic  connection  with  others,  there  can  be  but  little 
hope  of  improvement,  as  there  is  no  channel  through  which  vital  influences 
can  descend  from  above.  But  when  each  school  is  made  a  part  of  an  articu- 
lated scheme  under  the  powerful  agency  of  a  thoroughly  adjusted  system  of 
State  suj)ervision,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  graded  plan  of  examina- 
tions nmning  up  to  the  8uj)erin  ten  dent,  whose  certificates  would  be  good  for  a 
limited  period  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  providing  also  for  teachers'  con- 
ventions, educational  addresses,  and  school  insjiection,  w^e  have  the  conditions 
of  a  gradual  and  continuous  improvement. 

This,  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  is  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
I  answer.  No ;  for  schools  do  not  originate  in  natural  right,  but  in  law.  They 
are  the  necessary  precursors  of  the  intelligence  in  which  popular  rights  have 
their  birth,  and  should  be  so  organized  as  best  to  secure  the  object  for  which 
they  were  created.  \  yield  to  no  man  in  my  devotion  to  popular  rights,  but 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  j)re(liet  that  a  system  of  schools  lell  without  })rotest  to  the 
unreflecting  selfishness  of  the  average  tax-payer,  will  fail  to  meet  the  future 
necessities  of  the  rcpu])lic.  An  ade({uate  scheme  of  ])ublic  instruction  can- 
not be  the  birth  of  ignorance,  but  the  mental  culture  that  will  be  adequate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  republic  nuist  be  the  <)ttspring  of  an  adequate  system 
of  |)ublic  schools,  lm})rovement  in  this,  us  in  all  other  lines  of  progress, 
must  be  inaugurated  and  pushed  to  consummation  by  those  who  realize  its 
necessity,  and  not  by  cowardlv  self-seekers,  who,  like  barnvard  fowls,  alwavs 
run  with  the  storm  or  lie  in  cover  till  it  is  over. 

If  we  would  avoid  national  hazard  and  <leireneraev,  from  the  increase  of  il- 
literacy;  if  we  would  reach  the  splendid  possibilities  ])otential  in  an  efficient 
system  of  ])ublic  instruction;  if  we  would  possess  the  primacy  of  civil  power, 
and  achieve  success  in  the  rivalries  of  businei^s;  if  we  would  j)eri)etu ate  sta- 
bility and  ent(Tprise  of  national  character;  if  we  would  make  for  ourselves 
an  honored  ])lace  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  and  insure  the  fame 
of  being  a  just  and  virtuous  ])<K)])le,  we  nnist  be  more  anxious  to  secure  knowl- 
edge than  money,  character  than  place,  mental  faculty  than  purchased  honors. 
It  is  not  the  material  achievements,  but  the  literature  of  Greece,  that  is  im- 
mortal. It  is  not  the  wealth,  but  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  that  sun^ives.  So  it 
nuist  l)e  with  us.  It  will  be  the  immaterial  products  of  our  national  life  that 
will  be  most  substantial  and  enduring,  and  if  in  this  we  would  be  strong  and 
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productive,  we  must  habilitate  the  schools  of  our  fathers  with  such  forms  of 
law  and  such  chancres  of  method  and  control  as  will  give  them  power  to  edu- 
cate and  assimilate  the  medley  of  nationalities  that  now  flood  us,  and  to  un- 
derlay our  life  and  history  as  a  people,  with  such  intelligence,  thoughtfulness, 
and  virtue,  as  to  make  the  future  of  the  republic  secure  and  glorious. 

In  1838,  Edward  Everett  said  at  an  educati<mal  convention  in  Massachu- 
setts, speaking  of  the  elective  franchise:  "This  duty  cannot  be  discharged 
with  rectitude,  unless  it  be  discharged  with  intelligence."  Calling  to  mind 
the  multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  complex  questions  that  have  here  been 
the  issues  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  reflecting  that 
each  voter  who  has  not  the  power,  I  do  not  say  to  analyze  and  discuss,  but  to 
form  an  indej)endent  judgment  upon  these  matters,  is  a  blind  slave  of  party, 
and  may  become  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  the  means  to 
purchase  or  the  skill  to  control  him ;  reflecting  that  the  most  stolid  ignorance 
may  be  selected  to  testify  or  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  most  valued  rights  of 
life  or  pro})erty ;  that  the  incompetent  and  the  vicious  may  be  called  by  an 
ignorant  ballot  to  administer  the  highest  and  most  sacred  trusts  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  casting  our  eyes  abroad  and  numbering  the  illiterates  of  the 
country,  we  have  occasion  for  serious  meditation,  if  we  allow  the  lights  of 
history  to  fall  upon  these  themes  of  thought. 

In  view  of  such  considerations,  the  time  mav  come  when  it  will  be  found 
both  convenient  and  necessary  to  make  a  more  intimate  and  absolute  legal 
connection  between  our  systems  of  State  supervision  and  the  national  com- 
missionership  of  education,  so  that  States  afflicted  with  incurable  ignorance 
may  feel  the  healing  touch  of  a  central  power. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  revert  for  emphasis  to  a  remark  made  earlier  in  this 
paper.  While  I  repudiate  the  asserted  right  of  ecclesiastical  interference  with 
the  public  schools,  1  insist  that  their  teaching  shall  be  religious.  "Despotism,"  ^^ 
says  De  Toc^iucville,  "may  govern  without  religious  faith,  but  liberty  cannot." 
Arbitrary  |y)wer  may  enforce  obedience  in  the  absence  of  faith,  but  in  a  free 
State,  when  the  citizen  ceases  to  recognize  an  unchanging  princi])le  of  right 
in  the  law,  and  loses  his  seiLse  of  responsibility  to  a  suj)reme  will,  statutes  are 
the  dictates  of  policy,  and  selfishness  and  ])a«3ion  become  the  controlling  forces 
of  government.  Anarchy  and  desjwtism  are  the  political  secjuels  to  a  loss  of 
national  faith. 

The  great  spiritual  interests  of  our  immortal  natures  transcend  the  value  of 
gold  or  [M)litical  pf)wer,  and  both  national  well-being  and  the  interests  of  the     ^ 
soul  demand  that  the  teaching  of  our  public  schools  should  be  religious. 


DISCLISSIOX. 


John  Hancock,  of  Ohio:  ShakesiK*are  has  warned  us  of  the  vanity  of  at- 
tempting to  gild  refined  gold,  or  to  paint  the  lily.  He  would,  therefore,  not 
venture  any  criticism  on  the  able  and  delightful  paper  to  'w\i\e\\  XXi"^ T>«\v«x\r 
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ment  has  just  listened.  There  was  read,  he  said,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  held  at  San  Francisco,  in  July,  1888,  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  "Waste  in  Education" — waste  arising  from  imperfect  curricula  of 
study,  and  from  abortive  methods  of  teaching.  But,  in  his  judgment,  there 
is  a  waste  much  greater  than  arises  from  either  of  the  sources  mentioned — a 
waste  that  8j)rings  from  the  want  of  a  proper  organization  of  the  school  system 
of  a  State.  The  people  of  the  leading  educational  States  of  the  Union  are 
pouring  out  their  money  for  school  purposes  like  water.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  has  been  exhibited  such  liberality  of  expenditure.  But  have  the  States 
received  the  full  results  they  have  the  right  to  expect  from  this  noble  gener- 
osity ?  He  believed  the  supreme  need  of  our  school  systems  is  a  l)etter  or- 
ganization. For  lack  of  such  organization  he  felt  certain  there  was  a  waste 
in  his  own  State  of  millions  of  dollars  each  vear,  and  that  in  manv  districts 
not  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  investment  was  returned  to  the  people  in  educational 
results.  In  the  rural  ix)rtions  of  the  State  he  thought  the  township  the  proper 
unit  upon  which  to  build  a  school  organization ;  this  townshij)  district  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  its  own  board  of  education,  just  as  are  city  districts. 
This  township  board  should  have  full  authority  to  establish  a  high  school 
and  elect  a  township  superintendent  of  schools.  The  presidents  of  township 
boards  should  constitute  a  county  board,  the  chief  duty  of  which  should  be 
to  elect  a  county  su|Xirintendent.  If,  however,  it  should  be  concluded  that  it 
is  better  to  have  the  county  superintendent  elected  by  the  people,  then  there 
would  be  no  great  necessity  for  a  county  board.  The  speaker  was  not  decided 
in  his  own  mind  whether  any  imi)ortant  advantage  is  likely  t^  arise  in  having 
a  State  board.  But  if  such  a  board  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  State  sys- 
tem, then  that  board  should  elect  the  State  Su})erinten dent ;  otherwise  tliLs 
officer  sliould  be  elected  by  the  people.  However  elected,  the  State  su|)eriii- 
tendent  should  be  invested  with  large  powers.  Unless  he  holds  such  |H3wers 
there  can  ho  no  unified  State  svstem  of  schools.  But  thus  fortified,  he  can 
guide,  in  a  large  nietisure,  the  trend  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State, 
and  can  do  much  to  secure  proi)er  legislative  action. 

I).  L.  Kn:iiLK,  of  Minnesota:  Educational  systems  grow  after  the  same 
law  as  cities.  There  may  or  may  not  be  an  external  and  proportionate  fiirm 
outlined  to  ])e  roali/.ed  in  subseijuent  growth.  That  a  Western  man,  who  is 
familiar  with  cities  lai<i  out  regularly  and  extensively  planned  for  generations 
to  eonio,  sliould  criticise  the  a])j)aront  lack  of  ])lan  in  Boston,  would  be 
absurd.  That  which  makes  a  citv  and  that  which  makes  a  school  svstem  is 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  i>o<>ple.  Ilavintr  these,  the  evolution  may  be 
awkward  and  peculiar,  or  regular  and  syniinotrical,  but  we  shall  have  the 
thintr  itself  notwithstaudin^r.  Hence  the  devel<>})ment  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem nuist  lu'  on  the  educational  side,  and  nuist  be  directed  bv  the  educators 
from  within,  out. 

The  j)n)l)lenis  of  a  complete  State  system  are  —  first,  how  to  articulate 
higher  education  of  the  colleges  and  univei^sities  with  the  secondar}'  educa- 
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tion  of  the  city  systems ;  and,  second,  how  to  develop  from  the  common-school 
system  of  the  country  a  secondary  education  which  shall  make  the  whole 
continuous  from  the  bottom,  up. 

In  general,  we  may  name  as  the  obstacle  to  articulation  and  harmony  of 
parts  a  narrow  spirit  of  individualism.  The  college  is  disposed  to  consider 
itself  the  t^rminnn  ad  quern  of  all  lower  instruction,  that  all  secondary  schools 
shall  be  simply  fitting-schools  for  the  college.  Hence  colleges  opposed  the 
popular  movement  for  liigh  schools  as  against  academies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  supervision  of  the  primary  and  secondary  education  of  city  systenLs  has 
asserted  its  own  completeness  and  independence  to  a  degree  that,  while  the 
student's  record  of  promotion  from  year  to  year  is  continuous  to  his  gradua- 
tion in  a  high  school,  there  is  no  plan  agreed  ui)on  by  which  his  record  can 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  high  school  and  the  university.  To  take  the 
next  step  he  must  present  himself  at  the  door  of  the  college  for  an  indei>end- 
ent  examination. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal indei)endence  which  characterizes  the  agricultural  classes  indisposes 
them  to  delegate  that  authority  which  is  essential  to  organization  and  disci- 
pline. Every  family  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  school,  its  in- 
struction, and  its  management.  Hence  the  ceaseless  round  of  the  common 
branches  of  these  ungraded  schools,  which  in  a  few  States  liave  evolve<l  in 
theory,  and  but  little  more,  the  township  high  school. 

Over  all  these  there  is  a  State  su])erintendent  whose  official  duties  by  law 
are  mostly  clerical,  and  his  service,  over  and  above  what  is  prescribed  by  the 
statute,  must  be  through  his  moral  and  professional  influence  as  an  educator. 

The  <;ffice  of  a>unty  suj)erintendent  is  generally  political  and  ]K)pular  rather 
than  professional,  and  his  inHuencc  is  pro]X)rtionately  circumscribed. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  we  can  hardly  claim  for  any  State  that  it  has 
a  complete  system  of  education,  by  whicli  its  youth  may  enter  the  elementary 
department,  and  by  successful  work  in  continuous  grades  advance  to  the  limit 
of  his  ambition  and  taste.  We  liave  college  systems,  city  systems,  and  |)er- 
ha])S  country  systems,  but  as  yet  no  State  system. 

The  essentials,  then,  of  a  State svstem  of  education  are: 

1.  The  three  department'*  of  higher,  secondar};,  and  elementary  education, 
with  local  sui)ervision  and  freedom  to  develop  a  natural  individuality. 

2.  A  general,  authoritative,  State  regulation,  by  which  each  department  may 
be  held  resfx^nsible  for  work  of  a  reasonably  high  gnule,  of  some  definite 
standard,  which  shall  insure  its  own  success,  and  may  be  reeojrnized  by  the 
department  above  as  a  safe  basis  for  prcanotion  to  its  own  coui*ses. 

'i.  An  authoritative  sui)eryision  by  a  State  board  of  education  for  the  suc- 
cessful oi)eration  and  improvement  of  the  plan. 

E.  H.  (\)()K,  of  New  Jersey,  said  that  he  believed  a  State  svsteni  should  be 
systematic;  but  a  lar<re  number  of  the  so-called  State  systems  were  thoriKiirhlv 
unsystematic.     He  lK»iieved  in  a  thorough  system  of  State  supervision.     He 
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would  have  a  non-partisan  State  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  Grov- 
emor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  not  more  than  one-third  of  which  should 
be  appointed  each  year.  This  board  of  education  should  appoint  a  State 
superintendent,  who  should  have  general  charge  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State,  including  normal  schools,  institutes,  licensing  of  teachers,  and 
teachers'  training  classes.  He  would  have  the  State  sujxjrintendent  a  man  of 
affairs,  who  understood  men  and  how  to  obtain  needed  legislation. 

He  would  next  have  a  county  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  township  boards  of  the  county.  This  board  should  elect  a  county 
superintendent,  who  should  be  required  to  hold  a  State  certificate. 

He  would  have  a  township  board  of  education,  which  should  have  charge 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  township ;  and,  where  ])racticable,  it  should  elect  a 
township  superintendent. 

No  teachers  should  be  granted  certificates  unless  they  had  received  special 
professional  training. 

He  believed  that  what  was  a  good  system  for  Massachusetts  would  he  a 
good  system  for  Maryland,  or  any  other  State. 

W.  B.  Powell,  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  The  solution  of  this  question 
might  be  furthered  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  facts  showing  results  in 
other  units  of  government,  if  these  facts  were  obtainable.  The  centralization 
of  power  in  the  management  of  schools  has  worked  well  in  some  instances ; 
the  retentitm  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  i)eople  has  resulted  well  in 
many  instances.  We  might  be  helped  in  the  solution  of  the  (juestion  if  we 
had  facts  at  our  hands,  showing  under  which  of  the  two  foregoing  conditions 
the  bettor  results  have  been  obtained. 

School  ofiicers  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  elected;  the  judiciary'  of 
the  same  State  is  ai)pointed.     Now  if  we  knew  whether  the  judiciary,  which 
is  autlioritv  down,  is  anv  more  efficient,  any  more  economical,  anv  less  c^r- 
ru])t,  than  the  school  government  of  the  State,  which  is  authority  up,  we 
might  use  this  knowledge  for  the  solution  of  the  (juestion  under  discussion. 
Again,  the  judiciar}-  of  Illinois,  and  many  other  States,  is  elected.     Now  if 
we  could  know  the  relative  efficiency,  the  relative  economy,  the  relative  free- 
dom from  corruption,  of  the  judiciary  of  the^^e  two  States,  we  would  be  aided 
in  determining  which  kind  of  government,  the  government  up  or  the  govern- 
ment down,  is  better  adapted  to  the  management  of  schools.  *   These  two 
States  c^nild  1)0  compared  advantageously.     The  i)eople  of  the  two  States  are 
not  greatly  unlike,  the  population  of  the  States  does  not  difter  materially. 
While  the  one  is  somewhat  more  an  agricultural  State  than  the  other,  both 
States  are  engaged  largely  in  manufacturing,  and  each  has  the  government  of 
both  large  and  intermediate  cities. 

Again,  wo  might  draw  a  comparison  betwc^^i  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  schools  of  Maryland  and  \'irginia.  In  tlie  latter  States,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  is  down.  The  people  have  little  to  say  about  the  man- 
agement of  their  schools  l)y  direct  vote,  after  having  elected  a  governor  and 
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a  legislature,  the  school  officers  in  the  main  being  appointed.  Now,  making 
due  allowance  for  other  conditions,  which  may  be  easily  done,  is  the  Virginia 
system  superior  Ui  that  of  Massachusetts  ? 

Again,  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  might  be  compared.  In 
the  former  State  the  peo])Ie  elect  their  school  officers,  but  retain  the  right  to 
instruct  these  officers;  in  the  latter,  school  officers  are  elected,  who,  having 
qualified,  are  possessed  of  power  almost  supreme. 

So  we  have  the  three  systems,  the  results  of  two  of  which  may  be  compared 
with  each  other,  after  which  the  results  of  each  and  both  may  be  compared 
with  the  third :  that  of  New  England,  where  the  officers,  elected  from  the 
f>e<)ple,  act  as  agents  under  instruction ;  that  of  the  West,  where  the  officers, 
also  elected  from  the  i>eo])le,  act  as  representatives,  having,  wliile  in  office, 
su[)rome  [)ower,  and  not  limited  or  circumscribed  by  instruction;  that  of  the 
South,  where  the  officers,  appointed  by  higher  authority,  act  without  instruc- 
tion from  the  fveople.  It  might  not  be  a  very  easy  task,  but  a  careful  student 
might  determine  almost  conclusively  the  best  of  these  three  systems.  Such 
conclusion  would  be  valuable  to  us. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  discussion  of  questicms  like  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, whose  settlement  will  finally  be  determined  by  the  people  them- 
selves, we  are  not  able  to  present  to  the  jHJople  reasons  and  conclusions  based 
on  facts  rather  than  opinions.  The  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  absence 
of  facts  for  cT)mparison  is  apt  to  involve  opinions  and  prejudices  barfed  on  per- 
sonal experience.  A  people  justly  jealous  of  the  ballot  are  not  likely  to  be 
influenced  greatly  by  such  arguments. 

James  M.  Milne,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. :  In  this  discussion,  s<j  many  phases 
of  the  school  system  have  been  presented  that  we  will  almost  believe  that 
these  phases  are  so  many  systems.  Systems  do  not  differ  as  widely  as  may 
ap[>ear.  The  same  system,  in  the  several  stages  of  growth,  may  mystify,  un- 
less we  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  laws  of  its  unfolding.  The  same  system 
may  have  grown  from  the  see<l,  or  may  have  been  engrafted  on  different 
trunks.  The  outward  appearance  will  differ  \ndely.  You  well  know  that 
the  American  school  system  has  been  a  growth  from  the  top  downward.  It 
began  with  the  university,  which  begat  the  academy,  and  from  the  academy 
we  have  the  common  schools.  Each  system,  if  grown  from  the  seed,  must 
pass  through  these  successive  stages  of  growth,  or,  if  engrafted  in  any  one  of 
these  stages,  it  will  show  the  characteristics  of  both  the  stock  and  graft.  To 
illustrate:  The  SujK'rintendent  of  Minnesota  said  the  advanced  schools  of  his 
State  were  fairly  good,  but  the  common  schools  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
We  can  almost  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  discouraging  in  the  statement,  but 
it  is  freighted  with  the  greatest  h()|)e.  The  direction  of  growth  is  according 
to  natural  law,  and  soon  the  whole  svstem  will  be  vivified.  The  wants  of  a 
jxjople  and  the  needs  of  a  community  are  too  often  touclied  with  a  selfish  in- 
terest and  colored  bv  local  influences. 

There  are  i)nnciples  underlying  systems,  and  these  principles  should  be 
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sought  in  prevailing  practices,  and  generalized  for  guidance.  An  earnest 
purpose,  a  strong  will,  and  a  mind  honest  in  seeking  for  truth  and  fearless  in 
accepting  and  using  it,  ^mW  find  at  the  bottom  much  likeness  in  systems. 

We  have  in  recent  years  noted  the  master-mind  at  the  head  of  a  chaotic 
school  system,  bringing  order  with  but  very  little  change.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  raise  a  hue-and-cry  about  politicians  in  educational  matters.  Note 
that  organizing  power  is  needed ;  executive  ability,  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners  are  more  necessary  than  school  training.  The  pedagogue  too  often 
plays  the  demagogue  in  such  matters.  That  educational  system  will  be  the 
most  efficient  where  the  power  in  school  matters  will  be  centralized  in  a  re- 
sponsible head.  Responsibility  is  not  only  a  great  motor  power,  but  is  as 
well  the  safer  anchor ;  for  where  resjwnsibility  is  the  greatest  it  is  held  most 
rigidly  to  account,  and  a  wrong  located  is  half  corrected. 

M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland:  There  is  no  6e^f  plan  of  organization  for 
State  school  systems.  A  school  system  is  not  a  creation — it  is  a  growth.  It 
grows  in  ac'cordance  with  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  the  civilization,  the  re- 
finement, and  the  history  of  the  State.  Indeed,  it  goes  far  beyond  State  his- 
tory. The  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  the  reflex  of  sentiments  which 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  with  them  to  the  New  World,  but  which  ante- 
dated that  event  by  many  centuries.     One  might  almost  say  with  Pope : 

**  For  forms  of  goveriiment,  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered,  is  best." 

Previous  speakers  have  described  their  ideal  of  a  State  school  system. 
Permit  ine  to  give  you  an  outline,  as  brief  as  pot*sil>lo,  of  the  system  actually 
in  oi)erati()n  in  Maryland  for  the  bust  twenty  yean?.  And  let  me  begin,  as  a 
preceding  speaker  ha.s  done,  with  the  head.  The  head  of  our  system  is  the 
State  Hoard  of  Education.  This  board  consists  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  four  members,  apjK)inted  by 
the  (lovernor,  from  among  the  presidents  and  t*eci'etaries  of  the  seveml  county 
school  boards.  The  most  important  functions  and  ])owers  of  the  State  l>oard 
are  to  enforce  the  school  law,  to  enact  by-laws,  to  explain  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  law,  to  decide  all  controversies  that  may  arise  under  it,  and 
to  sus])end  or  remove  any  examiner  (county  superintendent)  or  teacher  for 
inconi|)etency  or  moral  delinquency. 

Next  conies  the  Board  of  ( -ountv  School  Connnissioners.  This  board  con- 
sists  of  three  members  in  each  of  the  smaller  counties  and  five  in  the  larger, 
who  are  apj)ointed  by  tlie  judges  of  tlu^  circuit  court  in  which  the  county  is 
included.  The  ])rincii)al  duties  of  the  County  School  Board  are  to  apjKiint 
their  executive  officer,  who  is  stvled  "Examiner,"  and  serves  also  as  secretary 
and  treiu*urer;  to  hold  in  trust  all  the  public-school  ])ro])erty  of  the  county; 
to  l)iiild  and  rej)air  and  furnish  school-houses;  to  tix  and  ])ay  the  salaries  of 
teachei*s;  and  to  ado])t  uniform  text-l)o<>ks. 

As  the  State  Board  of  Education  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  the  County  School  Board  rei)resents  the  county,  so  there  is  a  Boani 
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of  District  School  Trustees  to  represent  the  school  district.  There  are  three 
for  each  district,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  County  School  Commis- 
sioners. The  District  Board  nominates  the  teacher,  but  he  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  County  School  Board.  They  also  attend  to  the  minor  repairs  needed 
by  the  school  building. 

There  is  no  district  or  township  taxation  in  Maryland,  either  for  schools  or 
general  purposes ;  all  taxes  are  levied  either  by  the  State  or  the  county.  The 
State  school  tax  is  distributed  to  the  several  boards  of  county  school  commis- 
sioners in  proportion  to  the  population  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
In  this  way  the  wealthy  counties  are  made  to  assist  the  weaker,  education 
being  looked  upon  as  the  interest  of  the  State  at  large,  and  not  of  particular 
localities. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion,  that  a  teacher  is  not  employed  for  any  fixed  term. 
Once  appointed  to  a  school,  he  continues  to  be  its  teacher  until  he  either  re- 
signs, or  is  dismissed  according  to  law. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  Clinton,  Conn.:  I  fully  appreciate  the  school  system  of 
New  Jersey,  so  well  described  and  so  strongly  commended  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  its  schools.  Having  attended  teachers*  institutes  in  every  county  of 
that  State,  thus  meeting  most  of  its  teachers,  and  often  visiting  its  schools,  I 
can  confirm  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  admirable  working  of  the  New 
Jersey  system.  The  teachers  are  efficient,  and  the  schools  are  liberally  sup 
ported.  But,  excellent  as  is  that  system  for  New  Jersey,  it  would  not  work 
well  in  New  England,  nor  in  Ohio.  The  school  systems  of  New  England  are 
a  growth,  a  peculiar  growth,  whose  roots  have  been  deefx^ning  and  extending 
for  over  a  century,  so  that  an  exotic  would  not  thrive  in  that  soil,  though  it 
be  grand  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  township  is  the  unit  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  the  county  is  so  widely  in  other  States.  Local  autonomy  is  the  cen- 
tral principle  which  has  been  maintained  and  clierished  for  many  generations 
bv  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States. 

In  deciding  on  the  best  school  system  for  a  given  State,  one  mnnls  not 
merely  to  find  what  in  the  abstract  would  be  an  ideal  ])lan,  but  also  what 
would  be  its  ada])tations  to  existing  institutions,  u?5ages,  traditions,  and  even 
prejudices.  In  the  niot^t  conservative  States,  great  ])rogress  has  recently  been 
made  —  while  a  radical  chauije  in  more  of  them  is  near  at  hand.  These  (lis- 
cussions  of  the  "Best  State  System"  are  suggestive  of  many  improvements 
urgently  needed,  and  likely  to  be  gradually  adopted. 

Zalmox  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C:  I  have  a  few  thoughts,  to 
which  I  desire  to  give  utterance.  I  (lee])ly  sympathize  with  most  of  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  upon  the  subject  of  "State  School  Systems."  I 
have  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  excellent  ])a]>er  which  has  been  read,  and 
in  all  the  discussion  which  has  followed,  in  which  the  actual  and  the  desirable 
excellences  of  our  public-school  systems  have  becui  clearly  and  forcibly  i)re- 
sented,  hardly  a  word  has  been  s]K)ken,  (n*  even  an  allusion  made  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  im])ortant  element  of  a  good  school  system.     I  refer  to 
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the  necessity  for  moral  inMruHion  in  our  aehooU;  and  to  the  iraiwrtanoe  of 
employing  teachers  who  are  not  only  tlioroughly  qualified  to  impart  secular 
instruction,  but  to  be  exemplars,  and  teachers  of  pure  mornlfi.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  great  question  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  we,  as  edu- 
cators, must  meet  it,  and  proj)erly  answer  it.  We  cannot,  and  we  ought  not, 
to  try  to  shirk  this  responsibility. 

The  country  is  alive  on  this  question  now,  as  perhai)S  never  before.  The  hue- 
and-cry  of  our  Catholic  friends  about  what  they  have  seen  fit  —  unwisely,  I 
think — to  stigmatize  as  "  our  Godless  schools";  their  determination  to  organize 
parochial  schools  and  force  their  children  into  them,  because,  as  they  say,  the 
moral  and  religious  characters  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are  neg- 
lected, demands  the  immediate  attention  of  all  true  educators.  While  I  do 
not  sympathize  with  their  wholesale  as})ersion  of  our  public  schools,  I  am 
forced  to  acknowledge,  after  much  careful  observation  and  study,  that  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  these  complaints;  that  the  thousands  of  defalcations, 
swindlings,  breaches  of  trust,  forgeries,  and  stealings,  to  say  nothing  about 
burglaries,  show  most  unmistakably  that  there  is,  somewhere,  a  terrible  defi- 
ciency in  the  moral  training  of  our  youth.  Need  we  wonder  at  this  state  of 
things,  and  at  these  complaints,  when  we  look  at  these  facts:  that  in  some  of 
our  most  highly  lauded  schools  the  subjects  of  "instruction  in  maimers  and 
morals"  and  "the  reading  of  the  Bible"  have  been  stricken  from  their  course 
of  instniction  ?  That,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  schools  for  training  teachers 
and  in  our  normal  schools,  the  subject  of  moral  instruction  luis  no  place  in 
their  coui-sc  of  training  ?  That  in  examining  candidates  for  teachers'  places, 
the  (piestion  of  moral  (pialifications  is  rarely,  if  ever,  alluded  to  ?  The  time 
was,  and  some  of  us  remember  it  well,  when,  in  good  old  Xew  England  at 
least,  no  man  or  woman  wius  ])ermitted  to  prei»ent  himself  or  herself  l>efore  the 
constituted  authorities  as  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  place,  without  first  pre- 
senting a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  vouched  for  ]>y  some  clergyman, 
or  well-known  justice  of  the  j)eace.  Those  were  good  old  times,  when  we 
used  to  liave  sound,  exemj)lary  moral  instruction  in  our  schools;  and  the 
fruit  was  seen  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  men  and  women  who  formerly  emi- 
grated from  New  England,  to  help  in  making  up  the  l)est  elements  of  society 
in  almost  every  State  of  our  Union.  ]\ut  now  how  changed  !  Even  in  New 
England,  the  iH30])le  seem  to  be  afraid  to  take  positive  ground  for  introducing 
moral  an<l  religious  training  into  their  schools,  and  there  is  a  general  demor- 
alization u])on  this  subject.  But  we  must  meet  and  overcome  it,  or  it  will 
meet  and  overcome  us  I 
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Were  society  i)erfect,  there  would  be  no  need  of  public  schools.  When 
society  becomes  j)erfect,  there  will  probably  be  no  public  schoob.  When  in 
the  progress  of  evolution  men  shall  reach  that  condition  in  which  the  liberty 
of  each  individual  shall  l)c  bounded  only  by  the  liberty  of  every  other 
individual;  when  the  human  intellect  shall  attain  such  development  that 
all  men  shall  desire  education  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  and 
desiring  it,  shall  know  what  is  the  best  kind  of  education,  and  how  best  to 
obtain  it ;  and  when  such  a  balance  between  egoistic  and  altruistic  sentiments 
shall  be  established  that  the  childless  shall  regard  it  as  an  injustice  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  other  |)eo pie's  children,  and  those  who  have  children  shall 
equally  regard  it  as  injustice  to  receive  assistance  from  those  who  have  no 
children — when  all  these  things  shall  come  to  pass,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  pul>lic  schools  be  dispensed  with. 

That  this  stage  of  civilization  will  not  be  reached  in  our  time,  may  be 
safely  asserted.  Indeed,  in  the  present  age  and  in  the  existing  stage  of  social 
evolution,  it  may  be  confidently  maintained  that  education  is  one  of  the  chief 
dutie,*?,  if  not  the  chief  duty,  of  the  government. 

This  country  has  passed  through  the  militant  stage.  No  longer  is  it  neces- 
."^ary  t/)  expend  the  resources  of  the  ])eople  on  exjiensive  armaments  to  defend 
the  nation  from  the  encroachments  of  foreign  nations,  or  from  the  still  more 
dreadful  evils  of  fratricidal  strife.  We  have  reached  that  advanced  industrial 
type  in  which  the  chief  business  of  government  is  not  either  to  be  an  ag- 
gressor or  to  ward  off  aggression,  but  to  defend  each  citizen  from  the  invasion 
of  his  rights  by  any  other  citizen.  The  development  of  the  individual  is  now 
the  great  desideratum.  It  is  an  axiom  of  political  ethics  that  a  society  is  not 
more  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilizati(m  than  are  the  units  of  which  it  is 
composed.  If  individuals  are  ignorant  and  vicious,  it  matters  not  what  are 
the  laws  and  institutions,  the  societv  will  be  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  most  imj^ortant  business  of  government  in  this 
advanced  industrial  tyjye  is  the  development,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical, 
of  the  individual.  In  these  facts  lies  the  rai'<on  cVetre  of  public  education. 
The  government  that  does  not  educate  must  either  give  place  to  a  better  gov- 
ernment or  it  will  inevitably  fall  before  a  worse. 

So  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  evf>lution  of  social  and  political  institu- 
tions in  the  past.  Two  great  forces  have  been  at  work — integration  and  difler- 
entiation.  In  the  initial  stages  we  find  small  groups  bound  together  by  actual 
or  supp(»sed  descent  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  necessities  of  attack  and 
defense  supply  the  motive  for  union.  One  primitive  group  unites  with  another 
primitive  grouj),  and  the  resultant  group  is  conijwunded  and  recomiK)unded 
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with  other  groups,  always  under  the  pressure  of  aggression  or  repulse  of  an 
aggressor,  until  loose  aggregations  of  savages,  bound  together  by  family  ties, 
are  formed  into  great  nations,  in  which  individuals  are  no  longer  bound  to- 
gether by  consanguinity,  either  real  or  fictitious,  but  by  the  mutual  dejyend- 
ence  of  citizens. 

Hand  in  hand  \vith  this  process  of  integration,  but  always  dependent  upon 
it,  goes  the  process  of  differentiation.  The  chief,  the  superior  few,  and  the 
inferior  many,  are  early  separated  by  broad  lines  of  demarkation.  The  chief, 
the  superior  few,  and  the  inferior  many  of  the  smaller  groups,  develop  into 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  j)eople  of  the  larger  aggregation.  The  conten- 
tions that  arise  among  the  three  classes  necessitate,  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
foe,  the  resignation  of  rights  once  claimed  by  the  privileged  classes,  while  the 
density  of  population  and  the  increase  of  wealth  conseijuent  upon  industrial- 
ism serve  still  further  to  weaken  class  distinctions.  Social  or  tribal  political 
assemblies  become  subordinate  to  a  central  political  assembly.  This  body, 
which  originally  possessed  legislative,  |X)litical,  and  executive  powers  and 
functions,  gradually  throws  off  the  judicial  and  executive  powers,  which  be- 
come vested  in  separate  bodies,  and  finally  all  political  bodies  become  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  representative  origin. 

The  formula  for  the  evolution  of  societies,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly 
summarized  from  Mr.  Herbert  Sj^encer,  may  be  stated  in  these  words:  Societies 
which  are  small,  loose,  uniform,  and  vague  in  structure,  develop  into  societies 
which  are  large,  compact,  nmltiforni,  and  distinct  in  structure.  To  tliis  may 
be  added  the  further  fact  that  each  new  difierontiation  of  structure  is  a<,*C()m- 
panied  by  a  specialization  of  function.  Not  only  is  this  so  in  the  thi*ecj  *rreat 
branches  of  government,  but  it  is  so  in  all  the  agencies  that  serve  for  the 
protection  and*  distribution  of  wealth,  in  all  the  agencies  that  lead  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  progress  of  the  human  race.  In  everything, 
ditterentiation  of  structure  and  specialization  of  function  is  the  law  of  pr< ►gi-ess. 

This  bald  and  meager  statement  of  the  evolution  of  societies  is  given,  be- 
cause it  not  only  supj)lies  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  public  education, 
but  also  indicates  the  lines  u])on  which  any  scheme  of  public  education  nnist 
he  formulated,  if  it  is  to  serve  the  ])urposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  If  the 
most  advanced  tyjK^  of  ])()litical  organization  is  that  in  which  all  govern- 
mental agencies,  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  are  directly  or  indii-ectlv 
re  J  present  at  ive  of  the  will  of  the  people,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that,  to 
maintain  such  a  system  of  *r<>vernnient,  the  individuals  of  which  society  is 
composed  nnist  l>e  adtMjuiitely  educated  to  the  performance  of  this  great  trust. 
The  functions  of  the  American  citizen,  as  Mr.  James  Brvce  has  pointed  out 
in  "The  American  C'onnnonwealth,"  are  far  more  complicated,  delicate,  and 
difficult  than  the  corresponding  functions  of  the  citizen  of  any  Eur()i)ean 
country.  There,  the  duty  of  the  citizen  is  confined  to  the  choosing  of  legis- 
lators, who  are  left  to  settle  issues  of  jxilicy  and  select  executive  rulers.  Heit*, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  citizen  is  virtually  one  (►f  the  governors  of  the  repulv 
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lie.  The  election  of  legislators  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  duties.  By  popu- 
lar vote  executive  rulers  are  selected  and  all  great  issues  are  determined. 
The  pro|)er  performance  of  these  weighty  duties  assumes  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  an  amount  of  intelligence  not  required 
in  the  European  citizen.  That  this  knowledge  and  this  intelligence  are  still 
far  from  universal — in  other  words,  that  the  public  schools  have  only  par- 
tially performed  their  functions — is  only  too  certainly  demonstrated  by  the 
existence  everywhere  of  a  class  of  professional  politicians,  a  class  that  is  to  be 
found  in  lK)th  the  great  political  parties,  who  exercise  a  real  rule  that  too  often 
renders  the  rule  of  the  people  only  a  name.  Had  the  public  schools  succeeded 
in  imparting  the  necessary  information  and  developing  the  necessary  intel- 
ligence in  the  peo])le,  the  power  of  the  professional  politician  either  to  nullify 
or  to  form  the  will  of  the  })eople  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is  at 
present. 

It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  all  the  evils  the  body  jwlitic  is  heir  to,  owe 
their  existence  to  defects  in  the  system  of  public  education.  Every  educator 
knows  that  evil  in  the  environment  and  hereditarj'^  propensity  to  wrong-doing, 
are  constant  quantities  against  which  he  has  to  contend.  They  are  powers  of 
darkness  that  will,  despite  all  his  efforts,  too  often  nullify  the  good  effects  of 
his  work.  But  the  question  is:  Which  is  gaining  ground — the  evil,  or  the 
goixl  ?  This  question  I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  the  professional  politician  is  more  firmly  intrenched  than 
ever.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increa.se  in  the 
urban  |)opulation,  insanity  and  crime  increase.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  the  common  enemies  are  not  diminishing  in  strength,  to  cause  us  to  look 
well  to  the  joints  of  our  armor,  and  to  search  in  the  ancient  arsenals  of  his- 
tory and  ])hilosophy  for  the  weajwns  with  which  to  combat  the  hosts  of  igno- 
rance and  evil. 

He  would  l)e,  indeed,  a  dull  observer  who  did  not  see  that  educators  have 
already  commenced  this  search.  ()ur  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  liighest  duty  of  a  university  is  to  teach 
the  science  of  teaching.  Sujx?rintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  study  the  ])rinciple8  of  education  and  to  deduce  their  method?*  from 
the  premises  afforded  by  a  rational  psychology.  The  spirit  of  reform,  the 
gpirit  of  ])rogrerss,  has  seized  the  ranks  of  the  educational  army.  There  is  a 
ferment  of  tliought,  a  striving  after  what  is  V)etter,  that  bodas  nothing  but 
gor)d  to  our  country.  All  this  is  well  —  so  far.  But  of  what  avail  is  enthusi- 
a'^m  in  an  army  when  pn)j>er  organization  is  wanting?  The  raw  recruits  who 
ran  awav  at  Bull  Run  were  every  whit  as  brave  as  the  men  who  withstood 
the  desj)erate  charges  at  ( lettysburg.  Organization,  discipline,  nuulo  the  dif- 
ference between  the  recruit  and  the  veteran.  Organization  and  discipline  are 
ji.««  necessarv  to  success  in  the  educational  field  vl<  in  the  military.  Without 
scientific  organization  and  ])r()j)er  discipline,  wisd(un  and  enthusiiisni  cannot 
accomplish  their  ]>erfect  work.     The  plans  of  wisdom  will  be  weakened  by 
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the  wiles  of  the  wicked,  and  enthusiasm  will  be  dampened  by  the  mists  of  ig- 
norance. 

What  then  should  be  the  plan  of  organization  ?  How  is  requisite  discipline 
to  be  introduced  ?  Organization  can  come  only  along  the  lines  on  which  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  all  social  institutions — integration  first,  and  then  dif- 
ferentiation of  structure  and  s})ecialization  of  function.  The  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  rendered  political  integration  complete.  Differen- 
tiation of  structure  and  sj^ecialization  of  function  have  proceeded  so  far  on  the 
political  side  that  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, both  in  the  National  and  in  the  8tAte  governments,  are  now  more 
clearly  separated  and  more  closely  confined  to  their  special  functions  than  in 
anv  other  countrv  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  how  is  it  with  the  work  of 
public  education  ?  Has  it  become  in  like  pro])ortion  differentiated  in  structure 
and  specialized  in  function?  The  law,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Spencer,  is:  "Be  it 
in  an  animal  or  be  it  in  a  society,  the  progress  of  organization  is  constantly 
shown  by  the  multiplication  of  particular  structures  adapted  to  particu- 
lar ends.  Everywhere  we  see  the  law  to  be,  that  a  part  which  originally 
served  several  purposes  and  achieved  none  of  them  well,  becomes  divided 
into  parts  each  of  which  performs  one  of  the  puqmses,  and  acquiring  specially- 
adapted  structures,  performs  it  better."  Do  our  State,  do  our  city,  public- 
school  systems  answer  in  structure  and  in  fimction  to  the  requirements  of  this 
law  ?  Judged  by  the  standard  set  up  by  the  ])hilosoj)hy  of  history,  our  public- 
school  systenLS  are  yet  in  the  stage  of  semi-barbarism.  The  State  has,  in  the 
management  of  city  systems,  practically  abdicated  its  ]K)wers,  and  ignored  its 
fimctions.  It  confers  ui)on  municipalities,  it  is  true,  through  charters,  the 
power  of  maintaining  and  managing  public  schools ;  but  it  has  established  no 
authority  to  compel  munici])alities  to  administer  educational  affairs  on  the 
lines  of  scientific  ]>rogress.  It  has  establislied  and  it  maintains  normal  schcwls, 
but  it  has  not  made  normal  schools  effective  by  requiring  that  every  teacher 
should  have  a  ])r()fessional  education.  It  hjis  enacted  that  it  shall  l>e  com- 
pulsory u|)on  every  citizen  to  educate  his  childnMi,  hut  it  has  not  provided 
adetiuate  machinery  to  enforce  the  law,  nor  adequate  pi^naltie^s  to  punish  it>s 
violation.  The  State,  therefore,  is  not  ])erforming  the  functitms  which,  legally 
and  morally,  it  is  bound  to  ]x?rforra. 

On  the  other  hand,  citv  boards  of  education,  nav,  even  the  tnistees  of 
country  schools,  have  thrust  upon  them  duties  and  functions  which,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  they  are  incapable  of  i)erforming  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
community.  The  board  of  education  is  made  responsible  not  only  for  the 
management  and  disbursement  of  educational  revenues,  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  school-sites  and  the  building  of  school-houses,  but  also  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  course  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books,  and  the  appointment, 
and  in  numy  places  the  licensing,  of  teachers.  Ls  this  in  accx^rd  with  the  law 
that  "A  j)art  which  originally  ser\-ed  several  purposes  and  achieved  none  of 
them  well,  becomes  divided  into  parts  each  of  which  |)erforms  one  of  the  pur- 
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poees,  and  acquiring  specially-adapted  structures,  i)erform8  it  better*'?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  we  are  still  in  that  primitive  condition  wherein  one  part  of 
the  orf^nisra — the  board  of  education — serves  several  purposes  and  per- 
forms none  of  them  well  ? 

An  objector  may  reply:  Does  not  the  board  of  education  employ  school 
officers,  a  superintendent,  a  clerk,  principals  of  schools,  and  the  like,  to  whom 
it  commits  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  duties  with  which  it  is  legally  charged  ? 
Quite  true ;  but  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  that  performance  without 
resiwnsibility  is  unequal  to  performance  with  responsibility.  The  functions 
of  school  officers  are  at  best  but  advisorv.  Their  best  efforts  mav  be  nullified 
by  the  caprice  or  ignorance  of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  authority.  Under 
such  a  system  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  men  may  well  grow  weary  of  well- 
doing, and,  instead  of  leading  the  vanguard  of  progress,  content  himself  with 
trying  to  avert  the  dangers  that  continually  threaten  our  public  schools. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  educators  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  degenerates  into  a  not  ignoble  specimen  of  arrested  development. 

But  while  evolution  points  out  to  us  the  path  of  all  true  progress,  it  also 
admonishes  us  that  real  progress  is  of  slow  growth,  and  warns  us  not  to  de- 
stroy before  we  are  ready  to  build  up.  There  is  no  tnith  more  certain  or 
more  universal  than  that,  in  every  opinion  that  has  obtained  wide  credence, 
even  though  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  there  is  yet  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  something  that  Ls  supremely  right ;  that  in  every  institution,  no  mat- 
ter how  little  differentiated  in  structure,  there  are  yet  the  genus  of  all  subor- 
dinate structures,  whose  fiill  development  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
certain  functions.  And  so  it  is  with  our  e<lucational  svstem.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  system  is  either  directly  or  indirectly 
representative  of  the  j)e()ple.  This  is  in  accord  with  what  the  evolution 
philoso])hy  tells  us  Ls  necessary  to  progress  in  the  most  advanced  industrial 
ty|)e  of  society.  Again,  in  the  existence  of  State  boards  of  education  and 
State  suiKjrintendents,  we  find  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  State  still  pre- 
serves the  semblance  of  control  over  the  public  schools,  even  though  it  has 
lost,  or  never  possessed,  or  possesses  only  in  a  j)artial  degree,  the  reality  of 
such  control. 

And  yet  again,  in  the  existence  of  sui)erintendents,  sui^ervising  principals, 
and  other  officers  to  whom  boards  of  education  delegate  certain  powers  of 
super\' ision,  and  by  whose  advice  they  are  guided  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  fonning  courses  of  study  and  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  we  find  the 
grr>und-plan  for  a  complete  differentiation  of  structures,  and  a  complete 
specialization  of  functions. 

Jjct  us  consider  first  the  relation  of  the  State  to  city  school  systems.  The 
maintenance  of  public  schools  is  a  duty  that  belongs  to  the  several  States. 
80  much  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  fundamental  law.  As  the 
care  of  education  is  not  delegated  by  the  National  Constitution  to  the  Ignited 
States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  it  follows  that  this  duty  devolves 
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upon  the  several  States,  What  then  is  this  duty  ?  Evidently  to  take  such 
measures  as  mav  l)e  necessary  to  secure  to  even'  citizen  such  an  education  as 
will  enable  him  to  be  self-supporting,  and  able  intelligently  to  perform  the 
duties  of  citizenshi}).  "Why,"  ask  the  advocates  of  lauiKez  faire,  "should  not 
education  l)e  left  to  the  individual  ?  Why  should  not  education  be  placed  in 
the  same  categor}'  as  manufacturing,  buying  and  selling,  and  the  other  ojwra- 
tions  of  life  which  by  almost  universal  consent  are  now  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  ?"  Because,  to  summarize  the  argument  as  stated  by  John 
Stuart  Mill: 

1.  The  great  mass  of  ]XM)ple  are  comparatively  uncultivated,  and  the  un- 
cultivated cann(»t  he  comix^tent  judges  of  cultivation. 

2.  Those  who  most  need  cultivation  are  least  capable  of  finding  the  way  to 
it  by  their  own  lights. 

8.  By  many  }XK)ple  education  is  not  desired ;  and  where  the  end  is  not  de- 
sired, the  means  will  not  be  provided. 

4.  If  the  end  should  be,  as  it  probably  would,  as  in  many  communities  we 
know  it  is,  erroneously  conceived,  the  means  provided  would  not  be  suitable. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  State  is  morally  bound  to  exercise  the  legal 
prerogative  of  providing  public  educiition.  But  obscn^e,  the  same  arguments 
which  require  the  State  to  provide  for  public  education,  require  it,  when  it 
delegates  its  jwwers  to  a  municipality,  to  take  all  the  necessar}'^  measures  to 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  those  powers.  If  we  are  right  in  holding  that 
public  schools  nuist  be  established  because  the  great  mass  of  the  jKiople  can- 
not yet  be  trusted  s])()ntaiie<)usly  to  ])r()vide  the  rocjuisite  means  for  the  eilu- 
cation  of  their  children,  surely  it  follows  that  these  same  iKH)ple  cannot  \ye 
trusted  with  the  absolute  control  of  institutions  established,  not  for  local  pur- 
jx>ses  meR»ly,  but  for  State  ])ur|)oses.  The  low  average*  of  development  in  the 
units  of  which  society  is  conij)<)sed,  is  alike  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
public  schools,  and  for  the  establishment  of  State  su]x?n'ision  over  such 
schools. 

In  the  light  of  the  law  of  evolution,  that  progrt^<s  comes  through  differen- 
tiation of  structure  and  si)ecialization  of  function,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  d(v 
termine  the  sjKH'ial  functions  which  in  an  ideal  system  would  l>e  undertaken 
bv  the  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  bv  local  officers  on  the  other  hand. 

Fii-st  of  all,  within  certain  liniit^?  the  State  should  determine  the  course  of 
study  to  1)0  pursued  in  all  its  public  schools.  It  should  determine  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  knowledge  necessary  for  citizenshi]).  It  should  fix  the  sub- 
jects of  study  and  their  proper  sequence,  and  it  should  fix  the  minimum 
amount  of  tinn;  per  week  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject.  It  should  do  this, 
fi]*st,  because  the  Stat(\  throuLdi  its  properly  constitutes!  authonties,  can  com- 
mand, a>  a  uninicipality  cannot  or  will  not,  tlie  services  of  the  most  scientific 
thinkeiN  and  most  exjK'i-t  educatoi*s,  to  fonnulate  a  course  of  study. 

AL''ain,  tlie  experience  of  all  other  countries  that  have  enacted  compulsor}'- 
educati«»n  laws  is,  that  in  order  to  make  the  law  eflective  it  is  necessan* 
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to  establish  a  minimum  of  knowledge  before  acquiring  which  a  child  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  go  to  work.  But  where  there  is  not  a  uniform  course  of 
study,  a  common  standard  cannot  be  established.  The  consequence  is  that 
our  compulsory-education  laws  are  to  a  very  great  extent  inoperative.  Even 
when  the  power  is  conferred  upon  school  officers  to  require  all  children  to 
attend  school  a  certain  number  of  weeks  each  year,  it  is  often  obeyed  in  the 
letter  and  violated  in  the  spirit.  There  is  no  uniform  standard  which  all 
must  attain ;  and  consequently  children  by  the  thousands,  who  have  attended 
the  prescribed  time,  are  every  year  put  to  work  before  they  acquire  the  mini- 
mum of  knowledge  which  every  citizen  should  possess. 

Then,  again,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  consistent  course  of  study 
in  all  institutions  of  learning  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  will 
prevent  that  waste  of  time  and  energy  which  moving  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other or  from  a  lower  school  to  a  higher,  now  involves.  Let  the  most  ardent 
of  "  home  rulers  "  consider  the  anomalies  of  our  present  system.  A  boy  twelve 
years  of  age  moves  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn.  He  has  completed  frac- 
tions in  arithmetic  in  the  school  he  has  just  left.  When  he  enters  a  Brookl3m 
school  he  must  thresh  over  all  the  old  arithmetic  straw  because,  forsooth,  he 
doesn't  know  the  subject  from  the  predicate  of  a  sentence,  or  the  difference 
l>etween  a  preposition  and  an  interjection.  Or  if  he  leaves  a  Brooklyn  school 
and  enters  one  of  certain  New  York  schools,  he  will  find  himself  put  back  in 
a  similar  manner  because  he  cannot  handle  a  chisel  without  cutting  his  fin- 
gers, or  cannot  recite  the  names  of  all  the  bones  in  the  human  body.  And 
who  shall  say  what  and  how  great  losses  may  be  entailed  upon  a  child  by  the 
practical  excision  of  even  one  short  year  from  his  school  life?  Or,  again,  to 
take  the  higher  phases  of  educational  work,  how  absurd  it  is  that  as  often 
happens,  a  boy  should  pass  through  a  primary  school,  a  grammar  school,  and 
a  high  school,  and  yet  find  himself  denied  admission  to  a  university  because 
he  had  not  studied  Greek,  or  had  not  performed  a  certain  number  of  experi- 
ments in  physics !  Tlie  President  of  Princeton  told  us  last  summer  in  Brook- 
lyn that  one  great  need  of  the  educational  systems  of  this  countr}'  was  proper 
articulation ;  and  I  most  heartily  agree  with  him.  Our  amorphous,  disjointed 
system  reminds  me  forcibly  of  a  line  of  railroad  ujwn  which  I  had  once  occa- 
sion frequently  to  travel :  one  half  of  it  was  oi)erated  by  one  company,  the 
other  half  by  another.  The  two  companies  were  at  swords'  points.  If  one 
train  could  possibly  get  away  from  the  junction  before  the  other  arrived  it  in- 
variably did  so,  and  the  belated  and  disaj)pointed  passengers  were  left  to  spend 
the  night  as  l)ost  they  could.  And  so  it  is,  at  least  in  New  York  State,  with 
educational  aflTairs.  The  educational  trains  do  not  wait  for  one  another.  The 
students,  nay,  the  whole  people,  are  the  sufferers.  The  remedy  is  for  the  State 
to  stej)  in  and  take  control.  Then  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the 
university  shall  articulate  down,  or  the  public  school  shall  articulate  up. 
To  recapitulate,  the  three  reasons  for  State  control  of  the  course  of  study  are : 
1.  That  the  uniform  course  of  study  would  be  a  better  course  of  study  than 
the  average  of  the  many  diverse  courses  of  study  now  in  existence. 
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2.  That  a  uniform  standard  for  compulsory-education  purposes  would  be 
possible. 

3.  That  all  parts  of  the  system  would  be  consistent,  and  the  lose  of  time 
and  waste  of  energy,  now  everywhere  apparent,  would  be  obviated. 

While  the  elementary  part  of  such  a  State  course  of  study  should  be  ob- 
ligatory in  all  school  districts,  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  higher  parts  to  the 
option*  of  the  local  authorities  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

Another  subject  proper  to  State  control  is  the  regulation  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers.  This  State,  for  example,  has  established  and  supports  ten 
State  normal  schools ;  and  there  are  besides  several  city  training  schools  and 
teachers*  classes  in  academies  and  union  schools.  Yet  not  25  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  professional  training.  The  State  has  provided  the  means  to  prepare 
teachers  for  their  work ;  it  has  not  required  that  those  who  enter  the  public 
educational  service  shall  have  any  special  qualifications  in  the  way  of  training. 
The  result  is  that  normal  schools,  in  this  State  at  least,  are  rather  acade- 
mies than  training  schools;  and  that  every  year  there  is  poured  into  our 
schools  a  mass  of  untrained  teaching  material  that  acts  like  a  brake  upon  the 
wheels  of  educational  progress.  It  may  be  objected :  Do  not  you  city  super- 
intendents subject  all  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  to  severe  examinations 
in  scholarship,  and  is  not  this  a  sufficient  test  of  qualification  ?  True,  I  an- 
swer, we  have  our  examinations;  but  these  examinations,  except  to  the  igno- 
rant, are  not  severe.  The  scholastic  attainments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
applicants  for  teachers*  licenses  —  the  licenses  of  the  lowest  grade,  I  mean — 
in  all  the  cities  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  would  not  entitle  their  owners 
to  matriculate  in  Yale  or  Han-ard.  "Why,  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "are  not 
your  examinations  more  severe  ?"  Simply  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  ])r<)vide  a  sufficient  number  of  cla^^s  teachers,  to  issue  a  certain 
number  of  licenses  each  year;  and,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  centnil  au- 
thority to  lay  down  a  proper  standard  of  qualifications,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
is  the  j)osition  of  cla<s  teacher  made  either  so  i-emunerative  or  so  agreeable  as 
to  attract  to  the  service  lar^^e  numbers  of  ]K^rsons  of  a  high  grade  of  scholar- 
ship. xVnd  yet  this  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all.  As  the  teacher 
is,  the  cliu^s  is.  As  the  teachers  are,  the  school  is.  While  vear  after  vear 
thousands  of  jK^rsons,  not  of  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  and  with  no  knowl-  /      ' 

edge  of  the  scientific  i)rinciples,  methods  and  histor}'  of  education,  are  ap- 
|)ointed  as  teaehei"s  in  the  public  schools,  can  we  ex]»ect  to  raise  our  schools  I  , 
to  that  ])lane  which  they  ought  to  occupy,  to  make  them  that  civilizing  force 
which  the  necessities  of  our  political  system  demand  ?  The  State  will  not 
allow  a  lawyer  to  i)ractice  on  our  pro]x^rty,  nor  a  ])hysician  u]>on  our  bodies, 
nor  even  a  dentist  upon  our  teeth,  unless  he  hai*  successfully  gone  through  a 
coui*se  of  ])r()fessional  training.  Should  it  exercise  less  care  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  to  ])raetice  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  its  own 
citizens  ?     Surely  not.     Surely  if  this  subject  were  understood,  if  its  tremen- 
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dous  importance  were  appreciated,  all  intelligent,  conscientious  men  and 
women  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  this  the  greatest  of  all  educa- 
tional reforms. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  licensing  of  teachers.  If  the 
State  is  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  it  follows  that  licenses 
should  be  issued  directly  by  the  educational  executive  officer  of  the  State,  or 
indirectly  by  his  representatives,  who  should  be  re8|X)nsible  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  for  the  discharge  of  this  great  trust.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
licenses  l>e  issued  or  examinations  for  licenses  be  conducted  by  persons  who 
are  not  professional  teachers.  No  local  board  of  education  should  have 
power  to  control  this  branch  of  our  work.  It  is  wholly  professional,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  l>clongs  to  the  State  su|)erintendent  of  public  instruction, 
or  a  duly  authorized  reprefeentative. 

Anotlier  matter  which  the  State  should  control  is  the  compilation  of  educa- 
tional statistics.  Statistics  may  he  used  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the 
State  school  fund,  or  for  purjMjses  of  comparison,  or  as  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tive action.  In  all  three  cases  they  are  worth  very  little,  unless  collected 
in  a  uniform  manner. 

The  four  lines  of  work  in  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  all  the  cities  of  the 
State  should  be  subject  to  a  central  educational  |X)wer,  are  the  laying  out  of  a 
course  of  study,  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  licens- 
ing of  teachers,  and  the  compiling  of  educational  statistics.  What  machinery 
will  be  necessary  for  the  ])erformance  of  these  high  and  onerous  duties  ?  Here 
again  we  find  the  germ  of  what  we  want  in  existing  systems.  In  nearly  every 
i^tate  there  is  a  State  sui)erintendent,  and  in  most  a  State  board  of  education. 
The  ]>owers  of  the  State  su])erintendent  should  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  State 
l)oard  of  education  mi<rht  be  merely  an  advisory  body,  or  it  might  be  a  legis- 
lative body,  or  it  might  be  partly  advisory  and  partly  legislative;  but  in  all 
cases  it  should  consist  exchisively,  as  it  dcjes  in  France,  of  professional  educat- 
3rs.  In  it  should  ho  represented  the  faculties  of  all  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  tlie  faculties  of  all  the  leading  professional  schools,  and  the  school 
officers  of  cities  and  counties,  in  proportion  to  population.  Would  not  such  a 
board  of  education  <rive  us  a  coui^se  of  studv  that  would  lead  directly,  to  use 
FluxleyV  phrase,  from  the  gutter  to  the  univei'sity  ?  Would  it  not  determine 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  such  a  way  ju<»  to  make  teaching  really 
I  ])rofessi()n?  Wouhl  it  not  devise  plans  for  the  licensing  of  teachers  such  as 
thos<.»  adopted  in  (Jcnnany,  that  would  effectually  shut  out  the  ignorant  and 
lncom]X'tcnt  ?  With  such  a  board  of  education  at  his  back,  what  could  not 
i  clear-heiuled,  ener'retic  State  sajwrintendent  accomplish  ? 

What  would  he  left  for  the  local  authorities  of  cities?  Much,  and  of  the 
bighest  imjx)rtanco.  Thc^  c<Kirse  of  study  would  be  formed;  the  qualifications 
)f  teachers  would  be  determined;  but  there  would  renuiin  the  execution  of 
:hi8  course  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  employment  and  payment 
)f  teachers,  the  discij)Iine  of  the  schools,  the  location  and  building  of  school- 
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houses,  and  the  thousand  other  matters  of  minor  importance  that  belong  to 
the  management  of  city  schools.  In  trying  to  determine  how  these  functions 
shall  be  best  performed,  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  two  facts :  First, 
that  all  progress  depends  upon  differentiation  of  structure  and  specialization 
of  function ;  and,  second,  that  we  are  likely  to  find  in  existing  systems  the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  forms  of  educational  reform.  Indeed,  the  machin- 
ery is  everywhere  ready  to  our  hand.  In  some  places  it  is  better  oiled,  and 
works  more  expeditiously  and  more  surely  than  in  others,  but  in  nearly  all 
places  it  is  practically  the  same.  In  some  places — and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  own  city  of  Brooklyn  is  one  of  them — ditfereutiation  of  structure 
and  specialization  of  function  have  been  carried  much  farther  than  in  others ; 
but  in  all  we  find  great  similarity  in.  the  ground-])lan  of  the  system.  Everj'- 
where  we  find  a  board  of  education.  It  may  be  only  a  committee  of  the  city 
council,  as  in  Buifalo,  but  still  it  is  a  board  of  education.  We  find  superin- 
tendents, with  or  without  assistants,  according  to  the  sizes  of  cities.  We  find 
principals,  with  or  without  assistant  overseers,  according  to  the  sizes  of  their 
schools.  And  lastly,  we  find  class  teachers.  How  shall  the  various  functions 
be  distributed  among  these  officers  ?  Upon  what  principle  shall  the  division 
of  functions  be  made  ?  That  principle,  i\s  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  re- 
sponsibility. For  certain  lines  of  work,  boards  of  education  should  be  respon- 
sible ;  for  certain  lines  of  work,  professional  educators  should  be  rcsiwnsible. 
The  board  of  education,  be  it  large  or  small,  be  its  members  elected  by 
popular  vote  or  apjxnnted  by  the  mayor,  with  or  without  the  approval  of  the 
city  council,  is  still  directly  or  indirectly  the  re])re8entative  of  the  people  of 
the  vicinage  in  the  management  of  the  scliools,  and  as  such  it  hiis  the  dis- 
bui'sement  of  the  school  moneys,  which  come  in  large  measure  from  local 
taxes.  The  board  should  select  the  sites  for  school  buildings,  and,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  its  agents,  sujK^rintend  the  construction.  It  should  purchase 
all  supplies,  either  directly  or  througli  an  agent.  In  these  matters  the  atti- 
tude of  schola^stic  officei'S  should  be  purely  advisory,  exce])t  in  the  case  of 
text-books.  Text-books  being  so  intimate  a  part  of  the  scholastic  work,  and 
so  nearlv  allied  to  tlie  course  of  studv,  the  selection  should  rest  absolutelv 
with  the  scholastic  officers.  But  after  the  selection  has  been  made,  all  busi- 
ness transactions  should  be  conducted  by  the  board.  The  board,  too,  must 
employ  all  teachers.  J5ut  then  the  que>tion  arises:  What  teachers?  Who 
shall  make  the  selection?  Were  the  requisite  machinery  for  determining  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  l)y  tlie  State  authontics  once  set  in  motion,  this 
would  be  a  matter  of  much  less  conseciuence  than  it  is  at  present;  but  as  mat- 
tei*s  stand  now  it  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  Who  shall  make  the 
nominations  ?  Sliall  it  be  a  ward  or  district  board  of  trustees,  or  a  local  com- 
mittee conij^oricd  of  one,  two,  or  tliree  members  of  the  central  board;  shall  it 
be  a  largtjr  standing  committee  of  the  board,  or  shall  the  whole  board  both 
nominate  and  appoint,  or  shall  the  su}H*rintendent  nominate,  or  shall  the 
principal  of  each  school  nominate  ?     These,  I  believe,  exhaust  all  the  jxyssible 
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methods.  The  first  four  methods — nominations  by  district  boards  of  trustees, 
or  l)y  the  central  board  or  its  committees  —  though  the  most  conmion,  are 
clearly  violations  of  the  law  of  evolution.  They  are  objectionable,  first,  l)e- 
cause  the  men  who  compose  such  committees  have  not,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  special  knowledge  necessary  to  decide  u|X)n  the  merits  of  candidates ; 
and,  second,  beciiuse  such  bodies  are  apt  to  be  susceptible  to  the  various  forms 
of  i>olitical  and  social  influence  which  it  is  the  duty  of  ever}'^  conscientious 
school  officer  to  disregard,  and  if*  necessary  to  fight  at  all  hazards. 

Should  nominations,  then,  be  made  by  the  superintendent  ?  I  answer  em- 
phatically, no.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  man  can  have  the  necessar}^  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  members  of  the  viust  army  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  to  regulate  apj)ointments  and  promotions 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  a])pointees,  and  for  the  l)est  interests  of  the 
service.  In  the  second  j)lace,  the  city  su[xjrintendent  grants,  or  ought  to 
grant,  licenses  U)  teach,  and  the  officer  who  performs  this  duty  should  be  freed 
from  all  entangling  alliances.  As  said  our  honorable  President  in  his  last 
annual  report :  **  It  would  seem  opposed  to  wise  i)olicy  to  confer  ujmn  the 
same  |)ersons  the  power  Iwth  to  certify  teachers  and  to  employ  them.  The 
opportunities  for  favoritism  are  so  great  that  only  the  strongest  men  will 
refrain  from  helping  their  personal  friends,  or  the  favorites  of  their  friends,  to 
positions  in  the  schools,  with  little  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  trust."  Is, 
then,  the  principal  of  a  school  the  proi)er  person  to  intrust  with  this  power? 
In  my  judgment,  yes.  He  has,  or  should  have,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  his  school  than  any  other  person.  He  should  l>e  re.siK>n- 
sible  for  his  school,  from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest.  How  can  he  be  held 
res]x>nsible  when  he  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  subordinates ;  when, 
contrary  to  his  protest,  incrmiix't^nt  teachers  may  be  retained  in  Jiis  classes? 
Resi>onsibility  is  the  (juantity  that  det«niiines  the  lines  along  which  differen- 
tiation should  j)roceed.  All  financial  and  business  affairs  are  given  over  to 
the  board  of  education,  because  the  board  is  directly  resjwnsible  to  the  people, 
or  to  the  peo])le'3  representatives,  for  the  ex|)enditure  of  the  i>eople*s  money  ; 
and,  in  'like  manner,  the  ])rinci])al,  being  responsible  to  the  State,  or  to  the 
State's  representatives,  for  the  education  given  in  his  school,  should  have  large 
powers  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  supenntendent  should 
share  these  powers  only  so  far  as  to  have  a  veto  in  the  case  of  an  api)ointment 
of  an  incompetent  teacher,  and  to  have  the  power  of  nominating,  when  it  is 
advisable  to  transfer  a  teacher  from  one  school  to  another ;  and  the  board  of 
educaticm  should  share  tliem  onlv  so  far  as  confirmation  is  concerned.  C^on- 
fii'mation  by  the  board  of  education,  which  of  course  implies  the  i)ower  of 
rejection,  would  be  a  necessary  check  upon  the  principal's  jwwer,  and  would 
cause  him  to  feel  a  keen  sense  of  his  high  responsibility. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  a]>pointment,  is  the  (piestion  of  re- 
moval of  teachei*s.  If  admission  to  the  teacher's  j)rofession  were  regulated 
on  projx'r  pnnciples  by  the  State,  it  would  follow  that  the  power  of  arbiti'ary 
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removal  would  no  longer  remain  with  the  local  authorities — either  school  of- 
ficers, or  a  board  of  education.  Here  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  borrow 
from  the  Prussian  school  system.  "Although,"  says  President  Adams  of 
Cornell  in  describing  the  Pnissian  school  law,  "although  the  proj^er  authori- 
ties of  a  district  may  select,  from  thase  having  the  retjuisite  ac<iuirements,  a 
t«acher  for  their  school,  when  he  has  once  been  installed  they  cannot  remove 
him.  Such  removal  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  provincial  board.  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  easily  setai.  The  Government  says :  The  teacher 
has  made  a  long  study  of  pedagog}%  and  he  has  greater  ability  to  judge  of  the 
art  of  teaching  and  managing  scholars  than  those  cim  have  who  have  had  no 
such  training.  We  will  no  more  allow  the  i)eople  of  a  district  on  their  whim 
to  turn  out  a  teacher  whom  we  have  educated,  than  we  will  allow  a  military 
company  to  turn  out  a  captain.  If  it  can  be  made  to  ap}x»ar  that  there  are 
good  reasons  why  he  should  be  turned  out,  those  reasons  must  be  presented  to 
the  provincial  board,  since  they  are  so  far  removed  as  to  be  free  fr»>m  preju- 
dice." How  different  from  this  ideal  system  is  that  which  obtains  in  the  State 
of  New  York !  In  his  annual  re|X)rt,  Superintendent  Draper  shows  that  out 
of  10,644  niral  districts  reporting,  "More  than  half  of  them  had  a  teacher 
who  had  not  taught  in  the  same  district  a  preceding  temi.  More  than  seventy- 
five  i)er  cent,  had  not  been  a  year  in  their  [)resent  situations."  Doubtless,  if 
statistics  were  collected  for  the  cities  of  the  State,  thev  would  make  a  better 
showing  than  the  rural  districts ;  but  it  may  be  set  down  ivs  a  settled  princi- 
ple— the  outgrowth  of  abundant  experiencx^  in  this  and  all  other  countries  — 
that  ])ermanency  of  tenure  on  the  i)art  of  teachers  i.«  one  of  the  primary 
c^jnditions  of  having  good  schools.  It  is  not,  however,  jK»rmanency  of  tenure 
for  inefficient  teachei"s  that  we  want,  but  |X}nnanenoy  of  tenure  for  those  whose 
qualifications  have  been  tried  by  conij)etent  authority ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
jH)inted  out,  that  authority  should  be  vested  in  a  lK)dy  of  professional  teach- 
ei-s  clotlied  witli  ]>owers  derived,  not  from  a  county  or  a  municipality,  but 
directly  f Venn  the  State  itself. 

There  are  certain  corollaries  whicli,  I  tliink,  flow  logically  from  the  prem- 
ises I  have  laid  down.  If  the  State,  through  its  educational  officers,  is  to 
make  the  course  of  study  for  all  })ublic  schools  within  it^s  borders;  if  the 
State,  through  its  educational  officers,  is  to  determine  the  ijualificxitions  of 
teachei*s  and  to  license  all  teachers:  if  teachei*s  should  be  apj)ointed  by  the 
boards  of  education,  upon  the  ncmiination  of  })rincii>als,  subject  to  confinna- 
tion  by  the  board  of  education  —  if  these  things  are  granted,  the  following 
corollaries  must  ho  acce|)ted: 

1.  Tlie  office  of  State  superintendent  nuist  ceiise  to  be  a  political  office. 

2.  The  city  superintciidcnt  shouhl,  in  all  the  educational  matters  of  the 
numicipality,  directly  rej>rosent  tlie  State. 

^),  As  the  representative  of  the  State,  his  <iualifications  should  be  deter- 
mined and  liis  license  shouhl  be  issuer!  bv  the  central  educational  authoritv. 

4.  lie  should  be  ap]>ointed  by  the  municipal  educational  authorities  only 
ujum  rlie  nomination  of  the  State  educational  authorities. 
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5.  He  should  \)e  appointed  either  for  a  long  term  of  years,  as  are  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  should  be  appointed  for  life,  and  should  be  removable 
only  by  the  Stat«  board  of  e<lucation,  on  complaint  of  a  municipal  or  county 
board. 

6.  Principals  of  schools  who  are  to  be  responsible  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
municij)al  board  for  getting  the  best  possible  results  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money,  and  to  the  local  superintendent  for  the  execution  of  the 
State  course  of  study,  and  to  both  for  the  nomination  of  subordinate  teachers, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  numicipal  board  on  the  nomination  of  the  super- 
intendent, either  for  life  or  a  long  term  of  years;  and  should  be  removable 
by  the  State  board  upon  complaint  either  of  the  municipal  board  or  of  the 
suj)erintendent. 

There  are  other  (piestions  which  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  coming 
within  the  scoi)e  of  this  paper.  Such  questions  are :  Whether  public  schools 
should  have  many  or  few  classes;  whether  promotions  of  pupils  should  be 
made  once  a  year  or  twice  a  year ;  whether  promotions  should  be  made  upon 
the  results  of  examination,  or  of  teachers'  estimates;  whether  each  school 
should  receive  pupils  only  from  a  limited  district,  or  from  any  part  of  a  mu- 
nicipality ;  what  should  be  the  particular  duties  of  su})erintendent8  and  prin- 
cipals in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  and  in  the  general  government  of  the 
schools?  But  these  questions  I  have  not  the  time  to  consider;  and  if  I  had 
the  time,  I  have  not  the  inclination.  They  are  questions  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed time  and  again  l)efore  this  Department,  by  men  abler  and  more  experi- 
enced than  I — men  from  whom  I  would  gladly  learn  —  men  whom  it  would 
l>e  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to  instruct.  They  are  questions,  moreover, 
whose  solution  will  probably  never  come  in  any  final  form  until  uniform  or- 
ganization shall  have  heeu  attained. 

Uniform  organization  can  come  only  through  the  resumption  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  that  control  over  educational  administration  in  cities  as  well  as  in 
country  districts,  which  will  provide  a  uniform  course  of  study,  which  will 
prevent  the  employment  of  incomi)etent  teachers,  and  which  to  the  efficient 
will  secure  jXTmanency  of  employment  and  freedom  from  all  forms  of  perse- 
cution. As  dirterentiation  of  structure  and  sjwcialization  of  function  in  i)olit- 
ical  societies  lead  directly  to  the  greatest  legitimate  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen,  so  will  differentiation  of  structure  and  si)ecialization  of  function  lead 
to  the  greati^t  legitimate  liberty  for  the  teacher  in  his  own  jjeculiar  province; 
lilxfrty  to  pursue  his  calling,  to  |)erform  his  professional  work,  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  inten'^^ts  of  his  ])upils. 

"The  State,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "may  wisely  establish,  protect, 
and  regulate;  l)ut  unless  it  continue  a  watchful  ins[M^ction,  the  protected  es- 
tablishment will  Soon  degenerate  into  a  public  nuisancx^  —  a  monojKjly  for 
merely  private  advantage."  What  1  would  ])lead  for  is  that  inspection  and 
super\Msion  by  the  State  whicli  will  effectually  prevent  our  great  })ublic-school 
system  being  used  for  merely  j)nvate  advantage,  whether  j)olitical  or  religious. 
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That  it  may  be  used,  that  in  some  places  it  is  used  "for  merely  private  ad- 
vantage," there  is  only  too  good  reason  to  believe.  And  whenever  this  has 
come  to  pass,  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  impaired  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  teacher  for  good ;  second,  by  preventing  many 
men  and  women  of  indej)endent  character  from  entering  the  profession,  be- 
cause they  will  not  stoop  to  practice  the  fawning  that  leads  to  thrift.  The 
position  the  teacher — even  the  humblest  —  ought  to  occupy  may  not  unfitly 
be  symbolized  in  the  beautiful  lines : 

'*As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Tho'  round  its  breast  the  rollin^^  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

The  storms  of  |X)litical  strife  may  seethe  around  him,  the  clouds  of  social 
crime  may  enveloi)  him,  but  he  should  be  a  soul  that,  ever  mingling  with  and 
ever  fighting  the  obscene  tumult,  is  never  by  it  contaminated.  The  State  has 
no  higlier  duty  than  to  create  the  conditions  under  which  this  ideal  may  l)e 
realized. 

Can  this  ideal  ever  be  realized  ?  Perhai>s  not,  in  our  time.  But  it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  society,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  grasp  the  ideal  firmly, 
and  to  bend  all  our  energies  to  its  attainment.  The  historj"  of  evolution  shows 
that  all  true  reforms  come  slowly.  Oflentimcs  it  hapi)ens  that  what  seems 
wholly  evil  lays  the  foundation  for  wliat  is  good.  War  and  pestilence,  cru- 
elty and  oppre5«ion,  have  all  had  their  parts  to  j)lay  in  the  economy  that  has 
evolved  civilization  out  of  l)arbarisra.  The  trials  to  which  public  education 
has  l)een  subjected  are  doubtless  tlie  moans  by  which  the  system  will  be 
moulded  to  better  and  nobler  things.  Oftentimes  we  may  seem  to  retn)grade 
when  we  are  only  gathering  strength  for  anotlier  great  advance.  The  wheels 
of  j)rogress  can  no  more  stop  than  the  earth  can  stand  still. 

•'Swin^  on,  old  pendulum  of  the  earth. 

Forever  and  forever. 
Keeping  the  time  of  suns  and  stars  — 

The  march  that  endeth  never! 
Long  as  you  swing,  shall  earth  be  glad. 
And  men  be  partly  good  anft  bad; 
Long  as  you  swing,  shall  wrong  come  right. 
As  sure  as  morning  follows  night; 
The  days  go  wrong,  the  ages  never. 
Swing  on,  old  pendulum,  swing  forever  I" 


Discmsrox. 

H.  S.  Tatiijkll,  Providence,  R.  I.:  I  a^'^reo  in  tlio  main  ver}' cordially  with 
the  a])le  and  oflectivc  paper  to  which  we  liave  just  listened;  but  I  must  at  the 
outset  express  my  dissent  at  a  few  ])oints. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  public  schools  will  ever  be  supplanted  by  any  other 
educational  agency.  No  schools  are  imi)roving  so  fast  as  public  schools. 
None  have  in  their  work  more  philosophy,  nor  in  their  results  more  solidity. 
They  are  the  infantr}'  and  artillery  of  the  army  attacking;  ignorance,  while 
private  schools  are  skirmishers  only.  The  private  schools  know  better  public 
sentiment,  the  public  schools  know  Iwtter  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. 

Such  centralized  State  control  as  has  been  advocated  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
and  injurious.  I>et  us  have  the  unity  that  comes  from  agreement  upon  ap- 
proved principles  and  methods  sanctioned  by  exixjricnce ;  not  that  rigid  uni- 
formity that  comes  from  external  prescri})tion. 

Though  we  have  no  American  system  of  education,  we  are  making  good 
progress  towards  cme.  Pupils  at  the  stage  of  advancement  at  which  they  enter 
the  high  school  are  in  all  the  school  systems  of  g(H)d  reputation  in  the  United 
States  of  ver}'  nearly  ecjual  attainments.  Our  courses  of  study  are  not  funda- 
mentallv  verv  diHerent. 

Education  belongs  primarily  to  the  family.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
educate  their  children.  In  j)rocess  of  time  and  by  division  of  labor  this 
becomes  a  delegated  duty.  The  parents  employ  teachers  to  instnict  their 
children.  With  increasing  size  and  closer  organization  of  communities  the 
municipality  undertakes  to  relieve  j)arents  of  the  inconvenience  of  employing 
teachers,  and,  as  their  agent,  becomes  the  employer. 

At  last  the  State,  luid  the  sevend  civil  communities  as  j)arts  of  the  State, 
and  local  agents  therefor,  become  cognizant  of  their  cor|H)rate  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  therefore  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  agents 
for  the  parents,  employ  teachers  who  are  now  public  officers,  or  ser\'ants,  in- 
structing for  the  parents  and  for  the  State. 

The  duty  of  the  State  in  education  is  not  done  when  for  its  own  safety  it 
hius  provided  that  its  citizens  shall  be  intelligent  enough  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion, and  its  electors  their  ballots ;  but  it  has  the  further  duty  to  proWde  for 
its  own  jwwer  and  advanctement  by  the  diffusion  of  general  intelligence  and 
the  full  development  of  the  powers  of  its  coming  citizens. 

The  State  acts,  in  the  employment  of  teachere,  through  agents  called  school 
boards,  or  school  committees.  These,  at  the  beginning,  have  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  employers  of  labor.  That  is,  the  right  to  say  what  shall  be 
taught,  and  when,  where,  how,  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  taught. 

If  the  school  system  he  of  much  extent  or  complexity,  the  discharge  of  the 
full  duties  of  a  school  committee  beconit»s  too  onerous  for  its  members,  and  a 
new  c1ju<3  of  einj)loy(''S  comes  into  existence,  who  are  emj)loyed  to  discharge 
duties  originally  belonging  to  the  school  committee.  These  j)ersons  are  law- 
yers, architects,  physicians,  or  suixirintendents,  according  to  the  dutit^s  as- 
signed them. 

Employes  are  of  two  general  classes:  those  emjdoved  f(>r  the  s|K'cial  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  they  poss(*ss,  and  those  rendering  service  under  direction. 
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The  first  class  are  called  professionals,  or  experts,  and  they  stand  in  a  relation 
to  their  employers  different  from  that  of  ordinary  employ^.  They  may  be 
directed  in  general  matters,  but  not  in  the  details  of  the  si)ecial  work  for 
which  they  are  employed.  K  I  employ  a  chemist  to  analyze  compounds  for 
me,  I  may  direct  him  as  to  which  substance  to  analyze  first,  but  cannot  in- 
struct him  as  to  the  agents  he  is  to  use  in  his  analysis.  So  a  superintendent 
is  an  expert  or  professional  employ^  of  a  school  conmiittee.  His  duties  may, 
in  a  general  way,  be  prescribed,  but  what  definite  directions  he  shall  give 
teachers  as  to  methods  of  instniction  or  discipline  cannot  be  prescribed  for 
him. 

A  school  committee  may  have  several  able  lawyers,  physicians,  or  teachers 
in  its  membership,  but  as  a  body  it  is  not  composed  of  legal,  medical,  or  ped- 
agogic experts.  It  has  certain  legislative  functions ;  its  executive  functions 
are  nearly  all  delegated,  and  its  judicial  functions  are  merely  appellate. 

In  those  of  his  duties  in  which  he  is  acting  as  an  expert,  a  sui)erintendent 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  beyond  direction.  When  engaged  in  duties  which  any  in- 
telligent committeeman  might  be  8up})osed  capable  of  performing  were  it  con- 
venient for  him,  the  suiKjrintendent  is  properly  subject  to  the  directions  of  his 
employers,  the  school  committee. 

Buch  is  the  general  intelligence  in  this  country,  and  so  well  understood  are 
the  general  principles  upon  which  courses  of  study  are  framed,  that  a  school 
committee  may  safely  exercise  their  prerogative  in  the  establishment  in  out- 
line of  courses  of  study.  80  good  are  the  text-books  which  our  j)ublishers 
provide,  and  so  helpful  are  their  agents,  that  the  selection  of  text-books  proi>- 
erly  falls  to  the  school  committee.  But  how  tliese  books  are  to  be  used,  and 
how  long  the  several  cla^^ses  shall  use  each,  are  matters  beyond  their  ken. 
Such  (jue.^tions  call  for  an  ex[)ert,  and  should  be  referi-ed  to  the  su|)erintend- 
ent.     Tlie  examination,  the  promotion,  and  grading  of  j)U])ils  are  his  also. 

To  select  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching-fonre  is  a  matter  that  after 
certain  preliminary  questions,  such  as  scholarship  and  training,  are  answered, 
can  well  be  left  to  the  school  committee.  If  a  committee  want  the  assistance 
of  the  sui)erin  ten  dent  in  this  matter,  they  have  hired  him,  and  can  command 
his  services.  When  it  becomes  a  question  of  securing  a  teacher  for  some  ])e- 
culiar  position,  such  as  training-teacher  or  si)ecial  teacher  of  any  kind,  then 
common-sen.se  and  character-reading  fail.  Many  and  careful  test*!  must  be 
apj)lie(l,  and  the  services  of  the  school  exj)ert  are  called  for.  But,  aside  from 
such  ciu^es,  I  believe  that  the  superint(Mulent  is  better  off  if  the  committee, 
and  not  the  superintendent,  select  the  teachers. 

It  is  not  best  that  the  certificating  and  the  appointing  powers  should  l>e 
vested  in  the  same  parties.  The  power  to  issue  certificates  of  (jualification  to 
cainlidates  should,  subject  to  general  regulations  by  the  school  committee,  be 
wholly  the  superintendent's,  and  then,  s])eaking  broadly,  the  school  committee, 
bv  a  sub-committee  overlooking  the  entire  field,  should  make  from  certifiiKl 
candidates  the  a])pointnients. 
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Even'  city  system  of  schools  must  j)rovide  for  a  supply  of  trained  teachers 
through  a  well-devised  and  supported  training  school. 

A  school  committee  should  confine  itself  chiefly  to  general  oversight  and 
to  the  selection  of  proper  agents  for  executive  work.  Above  all  things,  let 
the  committee  watch  the  sui)erintendent,  and  be  constantly  sure  that  he  is  a 
kind,  a  candid,  and  a  growing  man. 

As  for  the  superintendent,  his  {)ersonal  dangers  are,  that  he  may  become  a 
business  man,  a  manager  of  alTairs,  rather  than  continue  to  maintain  the  atti- 
tude of  the  scholar,  and  l)ecome  more  and  more  the  teacher.  Or  worse,  he 
may  become  the  politician  or  the  sycophant.  The  su])erintendent'8  s{)ecial 
duties  are  to  see  that  the  teachers  work  in  peace,  without  fear  and  without 
molestation,  and  are  as  eager  for  professional  knowledge  as  they  desire  their 
pupils  to  be  for  scholastic.  Above  all  things  he  is  set  to  watch  tendencies,  to 
study  intently  and  broadly  the  effects  of  tliis  and  that,  whether  of  organiza- 
tion or  of  process.  His  best  work  comes  aft^r  he  has  l>ecome  able  to  survey 
a  field  wide  and  long,  when  training  and  experience  have  fitted  him  to  under- 
stand the  effects  uiK)n  pupils  produced  by  any  proi)Osed  method  of  instniction 
or  study;  to  foresee  the  effect  upon  teachers  of  plans  of  selection,  professional 
training  and  school  adjustments;  to  comprehend  the  interrelation  and  inter- 
action of  teachers,  school  committees,  and  the  public.  He  is  a  helmsman  who 
must  consider  wind,  steam,  storm,  and  tide. 

Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colorado:  Superintendents  should  not  a])point 
teachers.  The  prejudices  and  embarrassments  consequent  upon  local  solicita- 
tion for  a])pointments  create  a  fei'ling  in  a  comnmnity  that  seriously  hampers 
the  best  efforts  of  the  suj)erintendent.  The  country  furnishes  abundant  illus- 
tration of  the  folly  of  sui)eriutendents  undertaking  to  direct  appointments. 
It  is  another  instance  of  good  theory  and  bad  practice;  the  outcome  has 
usually  been  the  dismissal  of  the  suiM}rintendent. 

It  is  the  superintendent's  business  to  do  as  well  as  i)ossible  with  the  instru- 
ments furnished  him,  and  when  a  tool  becomes  dull  either  to  hav^e  it  sharp- 
ened or  ask  the  employer  to  sui)])ly  a  better  one  in  the  place. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  forgets  his  ex}x^nences  in  Micliigan  and 
Indiana,  when  he  urges  that  the  function  of  the  superintendent  should  be 
confined  within  strictly  ])edagogical  limits.  It  may  be,  doubtless  is  true,  that 
the  ])rofessional  efforts  of  suj)erintendents  dirt»cted  only  to  the  teaching  side 
of  his  duties  would  result  in  a  greater  efficiency  in  and  about  the  school-room, 
but  these  arlvances  would  be  largely  checked  by  neglect  of  the  other,  or  busi- 
ness side  of  a  suj)erintendont  s  duties. 

The  constniction  and  location  of  school-houses ;  the  relations  of  the  admin- 
wtration  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  comnuniitios,  es|x?cially  as  to  ex- 
|>enditures ;  the  tax  iinjX)sod  for  the  support  (►f  schools;  the  t4)o  lavish  or  too 
niggardly  appropriation r^  for  furniture,  ai)i)aratus,  and  su])])lies;  the  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  of  school  property,  are  matters,  as  every  Western  man 
am  realize,  within  the  direct  duties  of  the  sui)erintendent. 
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The  excellent  schools  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  both  in  the  rural 
districts,  which  from  j)er8onal  and  somewhat  intimate  contact  I  believe  to  be 
superior  to  schools  of  the  same  class  in  New  p]ngland,  and  in  the  cities  where 
are  the  thrifty  and  lively  graded  and  secondary  schools,  could  never  have  l)een 
established,  and  could  not  now  l>e  maintained,  did  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents confine  their  efforts  and  study  to  the  bettering  of  the  character  of 
instniction. 

The  subject  has  been  set  forth  in  a  discussion  and  paj^ers  before  the  Council 
of  Education,  and  in  an  able  i)aper  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, by  Supt.  Stevenson,  then  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  whase  nearly  twenty  years 
in  uj)building  one  of  the  best  city  school  systems  in  the  country,  gives  to  his 
words  the  weight  of  exijerience,  rather  than  of  theor}'. 

I  remember  that  this  is  a  great  country,  and  that  the  obstacles  that  with 
constant  regularity  are  met  in  the  discussions  in  this  Department,  arise  from 
a  failure  well  to  appn^hend  and  comprehend  the  varied  circumstances  amidst 
which  we  labor. 

While  it  has  been  said  that  *'the  personal  dangers  to  the  superintendent 
are,  that  he  may  become  a  business  man,'*  and  while  it  mav  be  true  of  Prov- 
idcnce  and  the  old  cities  of  New  England,  further  west  another  stat4*ment 
seems  to  me  nearer  truth:  "The  ])ersonal  and  ])ublic  danger  with  the  suj)er- 
intendent  is  that  he  be  incom|)etcnt  intelligently  to  j)ai1iicipate  in  the  business 
affiiirs  of  the  corporation,  whose  executive  officer  he  is  or  should  be," 

John  E.  Btiadtjcy,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  said  that  he  indorsed  the  phi- 
losophy and  general  plan  of  the  j)aj)er,  but  thought  it  tended  too  much  to 
centralization  of  function.  He  believed  ix)wer  should  accom])any  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  steadiness  and  unity  of  administration  would  be  secured  by 
giving  control  of  details  and  direction  of  work  into  the  hands  of  the  suj^er- 
intendent.  It  was  possible  to  restrict  the  supply  of  j>oor  teachers,  and  the 
conseijuent  ])ressure  for  place,  by  keeping  the  city  training-school  for  teachers 
small,  and  holding  it**  standards  high. 

II.  S.  JoNics,  p>ie.  Pa.:  The  plan  outlined  indirectly  aissumes  that  the  f^eo- 
j)le  of  the  Ignited  States  arc  homogeneous,  which  is  far  from  the  fact.  Taking 
my  own  State  a.s  an  illustration,  we  find  a  large  element  ])opularly  called  the 
"Pennsvlvania  Dutch,"  a  sturdv,  brainy  race,  who  still  use  their  (wennan 
dialect  in  the  home  and  on  the  sti*eet,  and  thousands  of  miners  and  in^n- 
workers  from  the  different  nations  over  the  sea.  In  my  own  city  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  peoj>lo  came  from  (iermany,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Poland,  and  carry 
in  bold  relief  their  national  characteristics.  S«)  it  is  more  or  less  all  over  the 
country,  the  j)opulation  (»f  the  towns  and  cities  being  largely  a  conglomerate. 

When  the  conunon  i)eo})le  ])ecome  like  so  many  shot,  bearing  the  same 
national  heredity,  inspired  by  similar  ho|H's,  and  impressed  by  a  life  that 
merely  rej)eat,s  itself  generation  after  gcMu^'ation,  then  the  centralization  of 
educati(ni  may  be  in  place.  One  of  the  marked  weaknesses  of  the  public- 
school  system  to-day  is  its  stubborn  ti*end  toward  uniformity  in  courses  of 
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study,  and  methods  of  instructiou  and  management.  Elasticity,  and  even 
wide  differences  in  systems,  sliould  obtain,  especially  in  large  cities.  Unless 
this  is  the  case,  the  teaching  must,  of  necessity,  be  driven  into  narrow,  me- 
chanical lines. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  battle  is  on  in  behalf  of  the  individual, 
and  that  the  school  system  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  child,  and  not  the  child  to 
the  svstem. 

So  far,  our  cities,  without  exception,  are  far  behind  the  great  companies, 
a>qK)rations,  and  business  firms  of  our  country  in  conserving  expert  power. 
The.se  enteq)rises — our  pride  and  boast  —  worship  the  exixjrt;  through  him 
they  gain  progress  and  protection.  Rij)e  exjjerience  to  them  is  the  choicest 
capital.  The  city  school  systems  bury  expert  talent  under  a  grinding  service 
in  details  that  could  be  as  well  handled  by  {)ersons  of  ordinary  ability.  And 
Wf>rse,  men  fitted  by  nature  and  years  of  successful  labor  are  thrust  out  of 
the  work  as  if  teaching  were  the  "sorriest  of  trades."  If  the  schools  of  the 
town  and  city  are  to  gain  the  breadth,  push,  and  growth  which  crown  busi- 
ness effort,  the  expert  teacher  must  be  called  from  the  tread-mill  of  routine 
and  set  at  the  solution  of  the  hundreds  of  problems  which  stand  as  obstruc- 
tions to  genuine  pn)gress. 

E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  O. :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  subject  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  in  cities  so  fully  to  official  direction  by  the  State 
as  the  ver}'  able  paj)er  by  Supt.  Maxwell  seems  to  recommend,  but  I  fully  in- 
dorse the  |)osition  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  and 
secure  an  efficient  administration  of  the  schools  in  these  cities ;  and  to  this 
end  the  8chof)ls  should  be  protected  from  the  control  of  the  ward  politician. 

The  great  problem  which  now  confronts  the  American  people  is  the  wise 
government  of  our  large  cities.  More  and  more  it  is  found  necessary  to  vest 
the  management  of  all  municipal  departments  having  the  exi)enditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  apiK)inted  boards,  subject  to  removal  on  evidence  of 
corru])t  action ;  and  the  same  tendency  is  obser\'ed  in  school  administration. 
The  right  of  the  State  to  ])rovide  a  wise  and  efficient  system  of  school  control 
in  cities  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  school  systems  are  not  municipal  organ- 
izations. School  officers  are  not  municipal  officers.  They  arc  the  agents  of 
the  State,  and  as  such  are  directly  resiM)nsible  to  the  State.  The  school  sys- 
tem in  every  city  is  a  i)art  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  its  regida- 
tiou  and  control  are  determined  solely  by  State  law.  Ever\'  school  officer 
derives  all  his  powers,  whatever  they  may  l)e,  directly  from  the  State,  and  not 
fn)m  the  municipality.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  lus  much  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  j)rotect  the  scliools  in  the  wards  of  a  city  from  corrupt  influences  as 
in  the  townships  in  the  mountains. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  position  of  the  ])aper  resjx>cting  the  necessity  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  sjxjcialization  in  school  administration.  We  have  reached 
the  point  in  the  development  of  our  school  systems  when  school  instruction 
and  discipline  should  be  clearly  recognized  as  a  sjxjcial  dei)artment  of  school 
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administration.  There  is  a  widening  opinion  that  boards  of  education,  though 
thoroughly  competent  for  the  general  management  of  schools,  are  not  com- 
I>etent  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, or  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  These  duties  involve  a 
knowledge  of  education,  its  principles,  history,  and  conditions,  which  few  men 
possess  who  are  not  professional  cxi)ert8 ;  and  hence  it  is  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  increasingly  committing  these  duties  to  the  sui)erintendent  and  his 
assistants.  It  would  not  be  a  ver\'  inconsiderate  statement  were  I  to  assert 
that  real  progress  in  school  instruction  in  our  cities  for  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  efficiency  and  authority  of  school  superin- 
tendents. 

What  ex|^rience  has  showii  to  be  necx^sar^'  and  wise  should  now  be  recog- 
nized by  the  State  in  its  organization  of  city  school  systems.  The  law  should 
not  only  provide  for  school  sujKirvision,  but  the  jK)wers  and  dutici?  of  super- 
visory officers  should  be  clearlv  defined.  There  should  be  "differentiation 
and  sj)ecialization,"  to  adopt  the  quoted  language  of  the  pajier. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  in  my  judgment  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  most 
im})ortant  duty  in  school  administration,  should  be  vested,  in  some  wise 
manner,  in  the  suiKjrintendent  of  schools.  What  he  is  now  really  doing  in 
many  of  our  cities,  under  cover,  should  be  done  by  authority  of  law,  openly 
and  with  a  full  assumption  of  all  the  responsibility  involved.  There  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  selection  and  nomination  of  teachers  and  their 
employment.  The  superintendent's  action  should  be  subject  to  the  apj>roval 
of  the  board.  The  time  ha.**  come  when  the  sujxTvision  of  schools  should  be 
specialized,  and  whatever  the  State  decrees  in  this  matter  will  meet  with  the 
a])proval  of  the  {)i'oi)le,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  ward  politician.  What 
the  j)eople  want  is  good  schools,  and  this  reijuires  a  wise  organization  and 
efficient  direction. 

A.  S.  Drajm:r,  of  New  York:  I  have  been  much  intcrcsted  in  what  mv 
old  friend  Superintendent  Bradley,  of  ^Minneapolis,  ha^  said  concerning  the 
licensing  and  employniont  of  teachei-s,  and,  a.^  I  have  given  considerable 
thouirht  to  the  subject  in  recHMit  veal's,  1  havx*  a  word  which  I  would  like  to 
say  u[)on  it.  He  lakes  ground  for  the  employniont  of  teachers  by  .^uprrin- 
tfiKlenf^-*.     I  am  five  to  sav  that  I  do  n(»t  think  this  is  tenable.     Boards  of  ed- 

ft' 

ucation  will  not  ordinarilv  vield  it.  Thev  certainlv  will  not  in  the  East,  and 
if  it  is  now  done  in  a  siuirle  citv  in  tlu^  N(»rtliwcst,  it  seems  to  me  inevitable 
that  it  will  not  lonir  continue.  1  am  not  sure  that  thev  ought  to  vield  it,  and 
I  am  tlien^fore  doubtful  about  the  jm>priety  oi'  professional  sui)erintendents 
claiming:  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ran  take  a  position  which  will  l>e 
invulnerable,  which  will  accomi)lisli  all  that  we  want  to  accomplish,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  intei*tere  with  the  employment  of  teachers  bv  boards  of  ed- 
ucation.  When  we  sav  that  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should  be 
examined  only  by  a  j>rofessional  exj)ert,  by  a  i)ei'son  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
])etent,  all  the  world  will  sustain"  us.     What  more  do  we  want?     My  idea  is 
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that  we  should  close  up  the  avenues  to  the  teaching  profession,  by  insisting 
that  certificates  of  qualifications  shall  be  issued  only  by  superintendents,  and 
when  we  have  done  that  it  makes  little  difference  who  does  the  employing.  I 
am  for  doing  the  practicable  thing,  the  thing  which  can  be  done.  I 
think  that  for  years  we  have  been  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  this 
problem.  Instead  of  contending  about  who  shall  be  employed,  when  we 
are  inevitably  doomed  to  be  beaten  upon  it,  we  should  contend  about  who 
shall  be  licensed,  when  we  must  inevitably  succeed  upon  it.  During  the  last 
two  vears  we  have  turned  back  in  the  State  of  New  York  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons  who  sought  teachers'  certificates  by  means  of  our  system  of 
examinations.  We  might  have  talked  for  an  indefinite  ])eriod  of  time,  and 
said  what  we  might,  and  we  could  never  have  prevented  the  employment  of 
these  jjersons  after  they  had  once  l>een  certified ;  but  public  sentiment  sustains 
us  in  claiming  that  the  determination  of  qualifications  shall  be  lefl  with  pro- 
fessional experts.  I  am  therefore  confidently  of  the  opinion  that  much  greater 
progress  will  be  made  in  advancing  the  character  and  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  ser\'ice  through  guarding  the  avenues  of  entrance  to  that 
service,  than  by  quarreling  with  boards  of  education  as  to  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  teach  in  the  i)ublic  schools. 

About  one' matter  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  limiting  the  authority  of  city  suijerintendents.  If  I  could,  I  would  confer 
upon  them  much  broader  authority  than  they  now  have.  I  would  give  them 
almost  autocratic  pcnvors  within  their  sphere  of  duty  and  action,  and  then  I 
would  hold  them  responsible  for  results.  After  a  teacher  has  once  l)een  ap- 
pointed, I  would  have  the  superintendent  utilize  the  services  of  that  teacher 
in  whatever  grade  he  could  to  the  best  advantage.  I  would  confer  upon  him 
the  power  to  transfer  a  teacher  from  a  lower  grade  to  a  higher,  or  from  a 
higher  grade  to  a  lower,  just  lu?  he  thought  best;  but  I  am  very  confident  in 
the  oj)inion  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  it  is  disastrous  to  his  own  effi- 
ciency, to  arouse  the  antagonisms  which  are  inevitably  incident  to  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers. 

H.  A.  Wisi:,  Baltimore,  Md.:  The  tendency  is  to  have  too  much  system  — 
there  should  bo  no  more  tlian  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  C-ity  (Mr.  Greenwood)  has  well  said  that 
wherever  a  desii-e  for  good  schools  exists,  and  tlieir  value  is  truly  estimated 
by  the  community,  there  will  surely  be  <rood  schools,  but  in  a  community  in 
which  this'jmblic  spirit  does  not  exist  no  system  can  be  efficient.  As  an 
illustration  of  th(3  truth  of  this  statement,  the  school  system  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  oldest  States  of  the  Union  is  acknowledged  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  his  ht^t  annual  report,  to  1)0  in  a  most  inoflicient  condition, 
owing  to  the  prostitution  of  the  public  interest  to  the  greed  of  iM)liticians  and 
place-hunters. 

One  remark  contained  in  this  pajHir  meets  my  hearty  approval :  "As  the 
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practical  superintendents  of  education,  on  a  larger  scale  charged,  as  you  are 
charged,  with  the  tai?k  of  embodying  the  ideas  of  great  educators  in  institu- 
tions and  laws,  to  guide  the  race  and  keep  it  right.  The  great  |X)ets  and 
historians  are  the  critics  and  supervising  teachers  in  mankind^s  great  system 
of  public  education,  selecting  the  names  and  the  methods  of  those  who,  by 
ideas  or  by  deeds,  have  been  the  race's  greatest  teachers,  and  in  poems  and 
histories  re])eating  their  lessons  to  large  bodies  of  learner?.  As  the  love  of 
human  hearts  has  been  "the  great  conservator  of  good,"  has  kept  alive  the 
virtues  through  all  the  ages,  so  the  work  of  education  has  constantly  been  the 
developing  force  in  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  Discoverers  in  material 
science  have  been  at  once  teachers  to  instruct  and  school  boards  to  provide 
the  means ;  and  thus  by  ideas  embodieil  in  literature,  in  art,  in  institutic»ns, 
and  in  conquests  over  stubborn  matter,  the  work  of  education  has  gone  for- 
ward for  mankind. 

This  world-old  work  of  education  has  been  done  in  part  unct>nsciously  and 
in  part  by  conscious  effort.  Take  such  a  work  as  Bagehot's  "  Physics  and 
Politico; "  in  its  opening  chapters  what  a  light  it  throws  on  the  educating  ef- 
fect of  those  dark  ages  of  race-striving  and  brutal  warfare,  as  they  trained  the 
race,  by  bitter  sufferings  and  bl(K)dy  conquests,  to  know  the  immense  value  of 
certain  radical  elements  of  manhood — of  f)ersistence,  of  united  effort,  of  wise 
and  forceful  leadership.  And  when  the  light  of  written  histori'  falls  ujwn 
the  record  our  race  ha«^  made,  the  work  of  education  is  seen  to  be  more  and 
more  manifest! v  the  conscious  aim  of  leaders  and  of  institutions.  The  work 
of  education  wiis  at  one  time  patriarchal,  an  institution  of  the  tribe,  with  its 
mingling  of  family  tradition  with  religious  rites.  At  a  later  time  the  work 
of  education  was  for  centuries  the  work  of  the  cluirch.  In  some  of  its  j)hases 
it  must  always  be  the  esjiecial  work  of  the  church :  and  in  the  thoroughne.'S 
and  the  universality  of  education,  all  who  love  the  church  in  anv  form  must 
always  hiive  a  deep,  perennial  inteivst.  But  as  self-government,  in  the  light 
of  the  moral  law,  becomes  nn>re  and  nion*  the  controlling  principle  in  national 
life  and  legislati<jn  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  it  is  inevitable  that  educa- 
tion should  come  to  l)e  more  and  more  a  nuUt^^r  of  dee])est  ctmcern  to  the 
state.  Si?lf-^overiHnent  involves  intellijri'ut  self-direction.  Nations  and  States 
which  de})end  u}H>n  the  ])rinciple  of  self'-g(>vernment,  by  the  very  first  axiom 
of  j)olitical  science,  by  the  law  of  self-j)reservation,  imist  concern  themselves 
with  the  work  of  educating  their  citizens.  Always,  education  ha^  been  and 
nuist  be  first  of  all  a  matter  of  family  concern.  For  good  or  ill  it  Ixjgins  in 
the  family.  Wiicn  the  family  and  the  sch<K)l  ccx'iperate,  then  follow  the  best 
results.  And  when  the  family  fails  to  educate  its  childrt»n  with  and  for  the 
school,  that  the  school  through  its  pujnls  may  educate  the  family,  is  one 
great  aim  in  a  wise  su])erintendence  of  the  schools  by  the  officers  of  the  Stxite. 

Vou,  gentlemen,  re}>resent  this  great  race-long,  world-wide  work  of  educa- 
tion, in  its  rcldtlon  to  the  State,  in  a  nation  com])osed  in  the  main  of  Christian 
families  in  Christian  homes. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  race  has  always  been  engaged  in  this  great  work  of 
education.  At  first  the  simjile  storing  up  of  experience  in  one  map^s  lifetime 
was  the  limit  of  education.  That  nation  was  best  educate<l  that  had  most 
clear-headed  old  men,  who  could  communicate  what  thev  had  learned  from 
experience,  when  like  conditions,  new  to  younger  men,  again  confronted  the 
people.  All  tlie  words  for  councils  called  to  consider  wisely  such  crises,  bear 
traces  of  this  conceded  wisdom  of  the  old  men.  The  Greek  "Gerosia,"  the 
Latin  "  Senate,"  the  ecclesiastical  "  Presbyter,"  and  "  Elder "  are  the  fossils  in 
si)eech  which  sliow  us  how  general  was  this  recognition  of  wisdom  as  stored 
up  only  in  the  aged.  Then  came  the  conscious  effort  to  perpetuate  it  and  to 
transmit  it  in  other  ways  than  orally,  by  monuments,  letters,  books,  called 
"the  food  of  the  soul"  when  Alexandria's  great  library  was  building,  and 
took  those  words  as  the  inscription  over  its  entrance.  Then  men  learned  to 
profit  by  the  wisdom  of  other  nations  and  of  generations  long  passed.  Tran- 
scripts upon  parchment  and  })aper  held  fuller  records  than  one  mind  could 
make  on  brain-tissue  and  transmit  by  lips  of  clay.  Then  went  on  the  "  hiv- 
ing up  "  of  knowledge,  from  generation  to  generation.  Men  learned  to  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  ages  that  had  gone  before — to  see  farther  into  the 
future  by  their  study  of  the  past. 

Thus  men  became  more  and  more  conscious  that  the  great  business  of  life 
is  education.     No  other  work  compares  with  it  in  importance. 

And  the  great  business  of  all  e<lucation  in  all  its  varied  forms  is  to  supply 
the  world  with  teachers.  This  is  not  the  narrow  opinion  of  one  who  seeks  to 
magnify  his  office.  It  is  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  the  philosoj)hy  adopted 
by  the  men  of  our  time  who  most  loudly  profess  themselves  disciples  of  progress. 
It  is  the  dictum  of  the  man  whose  followers  boast  of  the  breadth  of  his  gen- 
eralization in  a  ** cosmic"  ])hilosoi)hy.  It  is  Herbert  Spencer  who  says:  "The 
subject  which  involves  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  the  subject  in  which 
the  education  of  every  one  should  culminate,  is,  'The  ThcH)r}'^  and  Practice  of 
Education.' " 

But  the  vital  (luestion  in  j)rogress  is,  "Does  each  age  consciously  and  in- 
telligently add  sonietliiug  to  the  general  store?"  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  past,  is  there  an  ()i)ennoss  to  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  j)rcsent  ? 

The  Chinese  or  the  Japanese  student  who  bows  himself  out  of  your  pres- 
ence backward,  because  Confucius  or  Mencius  two  thousand  years  ago  told 
him  never  to  turn  his  back  to  a  teacher,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  politeness, 
and  of  docile  cr>nipliance  with  the  dictates  of  the  past.  We  want  no  less  of 
politeness;  but  we  want  it  upon  principle,  and  intelligently  practiced.  We 
want  respect  for  what  is  essential  and  unchanging  in  principle,  combined  with 
intelligent  openness  to  conviction  where  new  surroundings  and  new  needs  de- 
mand new  meitsures.  To  secure  this  mingling  of  conservatism  with  progress 
is  the  problem  set  us  in  the  subject  to-night  assigned  us  for  discussion. 

Unchanging  prhtciplcH  are  the  essential  life  of  all  work  in  education.  To 
hold   fast  U)  these  principles  is  the  condition  of  sound  school-management. 
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To  be  able  to  make  changes  in  the  modes  of  application  by  which  these  prin- 
ciples shall  lay  hold  ujwn  and  vitalize  their  surroundings,  is  the  problem  of 
the  superintendent.  Can  a  system  of  education  based  on  sound  principles 
so  adapt  itself  to  changes  in  its  environment  as  to  grow  stronger  by  such 
changes  ?     This  is  the  biologist's  test  of  life  in  an  organism. 

Let  us  try  school  management  and  the  science  of  education  by  this  test. 

Are  there  certain  fixed  principles  which  change  not,  which  govern  all  true 
work  in  education,  evervwhere  ? 

We  answer,  "  There  are  such  principles."  There  is  a  science  of  pedagogics, 
of  education,  underlying  all  the  best  work  of  the  art  of  teaching,  in  success- 
ful pedagog}\  This  science  is  of  recent  growth,  as  a  science.  But  who  can 
read  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  say  that  they  did  not  know  it  ?  The  great  body 
of  teachers  have  paid  it  too  little  attention.  Yet  its  principles  underlie  all 
their  best  work. 

For  ages  men  neglected  to  investigate,  scientifically,  the  processes  of  breath- 
ing and  of  combustion,  while  yet  they  daily  cooked  their  food  and  each  mo- 
ment took  into  their  lungs  the  needed  supply  of  oxygen.  Philosophical 
analysis  of  a  very  familiar  process  may  be  long  postponed.  Yet  the  process 
may  be  in  hannony  with  scientific  principles,  and  capable  of  more  or  less 
perfect  reduction  to  the  definitions  and  the  methodically  developed  proposi- 
tions of  science.  There  is  a  science  of  hygiene  and  of  healing,  and  it  de- 
serves and  receives  intense  and  prolonged  study.  Yet  how  far  is  it  from  the 
precision  of  mathematics,  from  the  quantitatively  exact  nieasurements  and 
proportions  which  mark  the  sciences  where  mathematics  is  the  key?  But 
will  you  therefore  say,  "There  is  no  use  in  studying  the  science  of  healing. 
Let  anyone  who  wants  to,  begin  to  practice  it.  Physicians  often  disagree. 
I^et  the  callow  boy  begin  to  practice.  If  he  has  the  'rf)ot  of  the  matter'  in 
him,  he'll  do.  He  can  learn  more  from  his  own  blunders  than  he  could  ever 
learn  from  studying  medicine.  Let  him  try  his  hand.  He'll  learn  how  to 
do  it,  if  he  is  *  bom  to  be  a  doctor,'  and  if  not,  after  awhile  he  will  give  it  up 
for  something  else."  Shall  he  try  on  your  children  ?  Will  you  open  the 
doors  of  your  home,  in  illness,  to  the  young  quack  who  holds  to  empiricism 
as  the  onlv  science  of  medicine  ? 

Yet  it  is  tlie  calm  estimate  of  very  thoughtful  men,  that  young  as  is  the 
science  of  i)edagogics  there  is  "a  larger  body  of  valid  scientific  truth  within 
the  i*each  of  the  teacher  than  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  ])hysician."  P^acili- 
ties  are  not  yet  so  generally  afiorded  for  studying  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  education  tliat  we  should  be  warranted  in  saying  absolutely,  "no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  teach  without  some  professional  training."  But  the  tendency 
should  be  c(ni.stantly  toward  that  position.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  thankful 
tliat  young  nnd  untrained  teachers  practice  u|K)n  healthy,  vigorous,  young 
constitutions,  and  not  upon  those  wlio  are  at  death's  door.  And  we  will  frankly 
rocoLrnizo  tlie  fact,  too,  that  there  are  "born  teachers,"  who  learn  rapidly  the 
ait  and  ai)preeiate  almost  by  intuition  the  princij)les  of  the  science  of  educa- 
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tion.    Such  teachers,  as  a  rule,  however,  are  the  first  to  see  and  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  scientific  training  to  improve  their  methods. 

There  Is  a  science  of  education.  It  has  a  rapidly  growing  literature ;  and 
every  teacher,  wherever  his  work  lie — from  the  teacher  of  the  district  school 
to  the  professor  in  the  college  or  in  the  professional  school — every  teacher 
should  have  an  interest  in  this  literature,  and  should  be  a  life-long  student  of 
the  j)rinciples  that  underlie  the  art  of  so  teaching  truth  as  to  stimulate  the 
intellectual  life  and  to  build  up  character.  And  this  higher  standard  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  the  superintendents  of  education  can  do  much,  are  do- 
ing much,  to  promote. 

In  the  existence  of  institutions  like  this  Training  College  for  Teachera,  in 
the  more  thorough  training  of  all  teachers  in  the  work  of  their  profession  as 
teachers,  I  find  the  most  hopeful  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
the  President  of  Harvard  is  to  consider  with  you  to-morrow  evening — "How 
can  we  render  closer  the  relation  between  the  Colleges  and  the  Secondary 
Schools  ?  "  Bv  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  science  and  an  art  of  educar 
tion,  in  which  they  are  fellow-laborers,  teachers  of  every  grade  are  drawn  into 
closer  relations,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

If  teachers  in  the  public  schools  seek  to  master  their  profession,  if  they  study 
its  history,  they  must  inevitably  come  to  see  the  value  of  broad  and  thorough 
courses  of  study,  the  worth  of  the  higher  education.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  college  professor  has  been  suddenly  transplanted  from  the  atmosphere  of 
worshipful  reverence  and  j)olite  flattery  with  which  the  ladies  of  a  congrega- 
tion 30  often  surround  the  favorite  preacher,  to  the  colder,  clearer  air  of  the 
college  lecture-room,  with  its  more  critical  audience;  or  if  he  enters  on  his 
duties  after  years  of  study,  and  attempts  to  teach  without  having  l)een  "bom 
a  teacher,*'  and  without  having  studied  the  science,  the  art,  and  the  history  of 
teaching,  he  will  inevitably  see  the  need  and  the  wisdom  of  schools  and  courses 
of  lectures  for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  and  for  the  development  of  a 
true  eiiprit  de  corpn  among  those  who  follow  our  profession.  If  he  does  not  see 
this  need,  his  students  will  see  and  feel  it ! 

Ever\'^  master-teacher,  then,  should  st^ek  to  know  the  historv  of  education  as 
an  art,  the  liistory  of  it^  development  as  a  science.  Underneath  the  chang- 
ing, he  will  then  see  the  essential,  the  permanent.  He  will  come  U)  know  that 
principles  are  vital,  that  principles  do  not  change,  thougli  their  applications 
must  vary  with  cliangiug  conditions.  At  the  center  of  tlie  organism,  the  life — 
that  architectonic  guiding  princi]>le  that  builds  up  the  organism  and  presides 
over  its  growth  and  development;  on  the  periphery,  organs  that  reach  out 
and  ada])t  themselves,  to  lay  hold  on  the  changing  environment  and  subdue 
it  to  the  uses  of  life. 

And  this  typifies  the  attitude  of  the  master-educator,  the  tnie  superintendent, 
toward  ix)pular  criticisms  and  suggestions.  On  the  one  hand,  popular  clamor, 
often  unthinking,  often  started  and  directed  by  men  who  have  never  given  the 
work  of  education  a  week's  serious  study.     On  the  other  hand,  the  trained 
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thinker,  the  student  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  with  a  clear,  philo- 
sophical apprehension  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  always  aware  of  some 
needed  changes,  and  open  to  conviction  as  to  the  need  of  other  changes,  clear- 
eyed,  vigilant,  a  man  of  affairs,  prompt  to  meet  the  |)opular  demand  so  rea- 
sonably and  intelligently  as  to  shape  and  guide  it  where  it  hjis  an  element  of 
good  in  it,  and  to  convince  it  and  disarm  it  when  it  Ls  wholly  wrong. 

To  do  this  requires  no  common  gifts.  Tried  men,  and  tested,  at  once  stu- 
dents and  "men  of  affairs,"  are  needed  for  this  work. 

There  is  a  delicacv  of  discernment,  a  delicacv  of  touch  in  execution,  de- 
manded  in  the  ideal  superintendent,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  work.  To 
you  as  8U|)erintendents  is  intrusted  the  task  of  bringing  together  principles 
of  science  and  institutions  of  law  and  life.  You  must  embody  art  principles  in 
material  conditions.  Teaching-gifts  and  aspirations  —  and  the  finest  teachers 
have  always  a  touch  of  the  artist's  gift  of  intuiticHi  and  strong  individuality  — 
the  artist's  gifts  and  the  lofty  aspirations  of  enthusiastic  and  ambitious  teachers 
must  be  made  to  "go  in  haniess" — nuist  be  placed  in  a  system,  and  brought 
under  State  and  city  ordinances.  To  res|)ect  the  true,  artistic  spirit  that  marks 
the  best  teaching,  to  leave  scoi>e  for  the  individual  jx^culiarities  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  so  often  accompany  the  greatest  natural  gifls  of  teaching,  yet 
to  keep  all  well  systematized  and  subordinated  to  a  common  aim,  pursued  by 
a  tnie  method  —  this  is  one  of  the  problems  of  superintendence. 

(jentlemen,  do  you  ever  watch  the  perennial  revi lings  that  reward  the  work 
of  the  "hanging  committees"  at  our  exhibitions  of  art  ?  Not  unlike  their 
task,  when  art  efibrt^s  nuist  bo  reduced  to  line  and  order,  when  some  artists 
nuist  be  "skied,"  and  some  hung  low,  and  s<mie  spoiled,  in  the  artist's  own 
judgment,  by  unfair  contrasts,  and  only  a  few  can  be  "on  the  line''  and  in  the 
best  liglit  —  not  unlike  the  tribulations  of  tlie  unthanked  "  hanging  committee," 
are  some  of  the  conditions  that  confront  vou. 

To  put  the  fonre  of  the  government  not  only  behind  the  system  but  into  it, 
until  hiw  and  order  ])ervade  it,  yet  to  keep  it  free  from  deadly  mechanical 
pressure  on  the  teacher's  side,  and  free  from  "practical  politicks "  on  the  side 
of  the  ward  politician  and  his  heelers — fi*ee  from  j)hiccvseekei's  of  all  kinds  — 
these  are  conditions  that  environ  the  work  of  the  su])erintendent,  and  make 
his  ])lace  no  sinecure. 

Indeed  it  is  no  wonder,  since  such  are  the  demands  of  the  j>lace,  that  the 
office  of  city  superintendent  in  our  country  hufi  semi-belligerent  associations 
connected  with  it.<  origin.  If  Butlalo  will  admit  that  Providenc^e  had  the 
fii-st  real  city  superintendent,  in  lK]7  or  'S,  certainly  that  first  city  su|>erin- 
tendent  at  Providence  wa<  Dorr,  later  of  "Dorr's  Hebellion"  fame.  The 
idea  of  a  (^ity  superintendent  ])ro])erly  belongs  to  the  era  of  industrialism, 
however,  ratlier  than  to  the  era  of  militarv  swav.  It  was  the  obvious  ecx>nomv 
in  labor  and  the  increiu^ed  efficiency  which  followed  on  the  employment  of  a 
su|>erint(Mident  of  factory  labor,  which  led  to  the  office  of  sujxjrintendent  of 
city  schools.     It  is  business  i)rinciples  ap])lied  to  the  work  of  education. 
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Aud  while  you  doubtless  know  your  own  history  as  sui^erintendents  far  better 
than  I  can  tell  it  you,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  recalling  the  fact  that  New 
Orleans  in  *41  and  *44,  Cleveland  in  *44,  Baltimore  in  '49,  and  Cincinnati  in 
'50,  were  among  the  cities  earliest  to  follow  Buffalo  and  l^rovidence  in  creat- 
ing city  superintendents.  Boston  and  New  York  followed  in  \)1,  and  San 
Francisco  and  Jersey  City  in  M2,  although  Jersey  City  for  years  let  the  office 
out,  unsalaried,  to  be  ex])erimented  ujwn  by  business  men,  (she  is  wiser  now,) 
and  in  '58  Newark  named  a  sujxjrintendent,  whose  successor  (with  us  to-night) 
ha?  for  years  filled  the  place,  a  leader  by  powers  of  head  and  heart,  a  Nestor 
in  our  State  councils.  Bmoklyn  in  '58,  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  '54, 
swung  intx)  line;  and  thirty  years  later,  in  1^88,  our  beloved  sister  city,  Phila- 
delphia, awakened  to  the  needs  of  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dn^n ;  and  the  whole  country  knows  of  the  good  work  done  there  in  these  last 
.six  years. 

•r 

We  have  now  about  420  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  each,  B(Kjne  tells 
us;  and  all  but  about  forty  of  them  have  city  suj^erintendents  of  schools. 

Delaware  is  the  only  State  that  has  not  a  State  sujierintendent ;  if  our  four 
new  sister  States  are  so  officered. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  centurv,  confusion  worse  confounded  marked  the 
attempti^  at  StaUj  sui)erint€ndence  of  schoob*.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  "district 
systems/'  *' school  societies,"  "township  systems,"  and  "county  systems,"  with 
here  and  there  the  whole  school  business  of  a  State  thrust  into  one  j^etty 
I)igeon-hole  in  the  bureau  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  a  state  treasurer — out  of 
tlib*  chiu)s,  a  few  strong,  wise  men  brought  light  and  the  beginnings  of  order. 
All  honor  to  the  pioneers  of  State  suiKjrintendence — John  A.  Dix  in  New 
York,  and  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  and  Henry  Barnard  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island,  and  Peirce  in  Michigan.  Notice,  please,  that  in  the 
Ix^ginning  of  State  suiKTinU^ndence  it  was  true,  as  it  is  to-day,  that  the  man 
finuh'  the  plnct"  importnui.  The  place  cx)uld  not  make  the  man.  The  head  of 
a  well-disciplined  army,  in  an  active  cam])aign,  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world 
for  an  am])itious  weakling  I  And  when  a  weak  man  got  the  place  of  suf)er- 
intendont,  man  and  j)lace  were  both  ruined,  and. often  dropjK^d  ott*  together 
into  noxious  desuetude.  I^ersonal  power,  strength  of  character,  good  judg- 
ment, unselfish  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  poj)ular  education,  and  a  j)ersonality 
strong  enougli  to  giv(^  weight  to  the  |)osition — tliese  brought  about  needed  re- 
forms. It  wiLS  men  in  the  suj>erintendency  who  did  it.  And  no  amount  of 
law-making  can  .so  stixuigthen  the  place  lu*  to  make  it  projKirly  tenable,  in  an 
intelligent  State,  by  any  but  men  of  sound  educational  training  and  strortg 
and  upright  character. 

For  men  of  such  character,  so  (puilified,  the  field  is  a  noble  one.  The 
work  of  Stiite  and  city  superintendence  (rails  for  all  a  man's  best  powers,  and 
gives  them  ample  sco])e. 

To  stand  between  the  i)eople  and  the  schools,  to  help  to  shajK*  public  oi)in- 
ion  with  refcR^nce  to  sc1k)o1s  and  educational  work,  while  at  the  same  time 
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he  shapes  the  work  of  the  schools ;  to  be  in  close  relations  with  political 
boards  and  committees,  yet  to  keep  the  school  system  out  of  politics,  and 
politics  out  of  the  school  system — these  are  not  slight  demands.  And  I  have 
not  alluded  to  the  sui^erintendent's  relations  to  his  teaching-force  of  men  and 
women — in  itself  a  complicated  problem,  requiring  for  its  successful  solu- 
tion intelligence,  inspiring  ])ower,  keen  perceptions  of  justice,  wise,  courteous 
thoughtfulness,  much  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs. 

Obviously,  the  man  w^ho  is  to  discharge  all  these  duties  and  give  due  heed 
to  poj)ular  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  has  need 
of  a  strong  support  at  the  center. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  idea.s  and  of  principle.  But  he  must  not  he  the 
sjwrt  of  new  ideas,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  hand  must  he  be  a 
fanatic  in  his  insistence  uj)on  only  one  way  to  apply  his  jirinciples. 

He  must  stand  firmly  on  both  feet.  He  must  l>c  suspicious  of  every  edu- 
cational reformer  who  would  do  the  whole  thing  by  a  new  phrase  or  a  new 
piece  of  apparatus.  He  must  be  open  to  suggestions,  yet  not  swept  away  by 
them.  He  will  learn  to  abhor  men  who  talk  as  if  the  honest  work  of  edu- 
cation could  be  done  by  a  little  general  talking  here,  and  a  little  more  general 
talking  there,  "  dropping  seed-thoughts  '*  and  leaving  them,  like  ostrich-eggs, 
in  wastes  of  sandy  inefficiency.  More  and  more  clearly  he  will  come  to  see 
that,  as  one  has  said,  **  there  is  no  way  of  making  heroism  easy,  even  for  the 
scholar."  AVhen  all  hiis  been  said  as  to  making  attractive  to  the  young  (and 
we  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  make  it  too  attractive,  so  be  they  learn\  he 
will  still  realize  that  iis  nm/  one  niuj*!  eat  tor  hinh^tflf.  and  must  ma'^ticate  and 
digest  his  own  food,  or  ceihie  to  fire,  in>  every  mind  must  act  for  itself  and  take 
in  and  work  over  its  own  mental  pabulum,  rhnrimj  on  if,  if  nniscle  and  brain 
are  to  bo  develo])e(i.  He  will  know  that  a  teacher  might  a«  well  undertake, 
in  mistaken  kindness,  to  help  a  boy  ]»ytakin^^  his  gymnastic  exercise  for  liini, 
as  to  make  his  studios  rfforf!r.<ti  — 

'•  Forget tiiij^  thnt  in  holy  ljil)or  lies 
The  scholarship  severe  of  human  life." 

He  will  understand  the  value  of  Huxloy's  definition  of  the  objoct  of  an  edu- 
cation: "To  accustom  mysolf  to  do  the  thing  I  know  I  ought  to  do,  at  the 
time  when  1  know  1  ought  to  do  it,  whothor  I  fool  like  doin»r  it  or  not."  He 
will  soo,  if  a  boy  is  to  elect  for  himself  the  studios  ho  is  best  fitted  to  pui-suo, 
that  tho  ])oy  cannot  possibly  choose  intolligontly,  cannot  know  his  own  apti- 
tudes, until  ho  Jias  boon  brought  into  rohition  with  something  more  than  the 
olomonts  of  all  tho  gn^at  groups  of  study  in  a  liberal  and  libendizing  course 
of  some  years'  duration.  Twenty  yoai's  of  i'X|K*rionoe  in  advisinjj:  with  voiniir 
men  a^^  to  their  studios,  haye  shown  me  again  and  again  yoinig  men  who  did 
not  discoyor  thoir  own  bont,  did  not  '* strike  their  gait"  and  enter  upon  their 
lifo-work  with  enthusiasm,  until  thov  roaohtHl  studies  in  their  colletre  course 
witli  which  thoy  had  no  ac(jiuiintanco  at  tho  ond  of  their  course  of  prepam- 
tion,  and  from  which  too  early  s])ecialized  ol(*ctives  would  in  their  ignorant 
:iii(\  ;)rematuix>  choice  forever  have  debarred  them. 


POPULAB  CRITICISMS.  All 


As  the  superintendent  listens  to  popular  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and 
studies  them  in  the  light  of  the  science  which  he  professes,  he  will  more  and 
more  become  convinced  that  educational  ideas  must  be  embodied  in  institu- 
tions. He  will  come  to  see  that  institutions  are  matters  of  life  and  growth, 
require  time  for.  their  development,  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  He 
will  see,  for  instance,  that  due  attention  to  the  cry  for  industrial  education 
does  not  change  the  law  that  brain-power  is  developed  by  thought  and  study, 
and  does  not  demand  the  tearing  down  of  all  schools  for  general  and  literary 
ec^lucation,.  and  the  building  of  work-shops  in  their  places. 

In  short,  the  suf)€rintendent  will  find  himself  intrusted  more  and  more  with 
all  the.  fjrave  rei^ponsibilitieA  of  leaderahip.  As  a  leader  of  popular  opinion, 
es|)ecially  in  matters  educational,  he  must  keep  "in  touch"  with  his  time. 
He  will  notice  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  Not 
that  everything  a  "cranky'*  parent,  or  a  thoughtless  reporter  or  space-writer 
may  ailirm  to  be  "  what  the  |)eople  want,"  is  straightway  to  be  done  by  the 
su|K;rintendent.  But  he  will  know  that  very  probably,  underlying  the  criti- 
cism, there  is  something  deserving  a  little  consideration,  even  if  it  be  only  the 
necid  to  make  cleai-er  to  the  public,  for  the  public's  own  sake,  the  rightness  of 
the  action  or  the  regulation  that  was  criticised.  The  "  Zeit-Geist "  is  not  to 
be  abjectly  feared.  But  he  is  worth  observing.  Even  in  the  distoitcd  and 
shadowy  forms  in  which  such  criticisms  present  his  outlines,  something  may 
be  learned  of  tlie  age  and  of  its  needs,  by  him  who  can  interpret  and  who 
longs  to  be  of  use  to  liis  own  time. 

But  let  not  the  suj)erintendent  surrender  to  common  council,  or  school 
boani,  or  politicians,  his  high  prerogative  of  lcadershij> !  If  he  makes  himself 
the  willing  tool  of  ignorant  and  designing  men,  a  curse  is  cm  him.  If  he  adopts 
a  selfish  little  "j)oHcy"  of  his  own,  for  his  own  selfish  pn)tection  or  advance- 
ment, then  is  his  hand  subdued  to  what  it  ought  not  even  to  work  in,  and  he 
is  contaminated  by  unclean  politics,  the  niin  of  nnmy  a  superintendent  of 
schools.  "We  shall  one  day  learn  to  su]>orse(le  politics  by  education,"  says 
Emerson. 

With  due  deference  to  suirffestions,  it  is  still  vour  function  to  be  leaders. 
And  leaders  must  know  where  they  are  going,  and  wliat  for. 

The  man  who  is  "out  of  touch"  with  the  people  of  his  time,  cannot  lead 
tliem.  But  there  is  no  more  ruinous  leading  done  than  tliat  of  a  man  who 
assumes  to  be  the  header  of  a  scientific  advance,  where  truth  is  liis  guide,  and 
broad  knowledge  is  [)rosuine<l  to  qualify  him  for  leadeivhip,  if  he  looks  con- 
tinually over  his  shoulder  for  guidance*  from  the  su]>eriicial  criticisuLS  or  the 
thoughtless  ex])ressions  and  fancies  of  the  crowd  whom  he  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing by  a  higher  light,  to  nobler  ends.  To  defer  t(M)  much  to  ])0]»ular  whims, 
becomes  mere  selfish  self-seeking.  Men  pity  and  soon  distrust  the  "h*ader" 
who  looks  over  his  shoulder  to  find  out  fnmi  the  rear  whei*e  to  lead  to. 

And  finally,  look  at  the  largo  scope  of  your  work.  Rise  above  details, 
often,  in  seeking  direction  for  your  work.     "AVhat  is  tiie  effect  upon  society 
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at  large  of  the  work  and  the  Hpirit  of  our  school  system  as  our  students  be- 
come men  and  women?"  Here  Ls  scope  for  the  study  of  all  the  problems  of 
social  science !  Many  of  these  problems  are  working  themselves  out  in  the 
public-school  system  of  to-day. 

"Honor  your  profession,  in  your  thouj^hts." 

and  vou  will  be  called  to  active  ronteat*  as  well  as  to  careful  thinkinof.  "The 
ultimate  question  between  every  two  human  beings/*  says  Carlyle,  "is  *Can  I 
kill  thee,  or  canst  thou  kill  me?' "  Carried  int<>  the  realm  of  ideas,  this  is 
a  striking  descrij)tion  of  the  contest  that  lies  l)efore  all  wlio  arc  leaders  in  the 
work  of  education.  The  struggle  between  ideas  and  righteousness  on  the  one 
side,  and  stupidity  and  sin  on  the  other,  is  a  warfare  that  never  ceases.  And 
unless  the  men  of  ideas  kill  stupidity  into  higher  life,  stupidity  will  kill  ideas. 
However  society  may  be  "reorganized,"  it  is  still  ideas  that  nuist  rule,  if  the 
world  Ls  to  prosper.  Only  by  welcoming  in  your  own  life,  and  diffusing  among 
others,  the  anvay  of  idea^j  can  you  do  your  apj)<)inted  work. 

If  anyone  could  have  dared  to  place  victories  of  force  above  victories  of 
ideas,  that  daring  worshiper  of  force  should  have  been  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 
But  hear  the  testimony  of  that  great  warrior:  "The  em})loyment  most  hon- 
orable and  most  profitable  to  the  j)eoj)le  L^,  to  labor  for  the  diffusion  and 
extension  of  ideas;"  "The  true  victoricvS,  the  only  ones  which  we  nee<l  never 
lament,  are  those  won  over  the  dominion  of  ignorance." 

To  lead  on  to  such  victorias,  we  must  be  leaders  and  mastei-s  of  men  in  the 
higliest  and  best  sense.  We  must  do  nion'  work  and  better  work  than  others. 
We  must  studv  more  a^siduouslv  fo  he  KsfftiL  for  all  men  who  succee<i  in  life 
are  life-long  students  of  that  in  which  they  sucooed.  You  nuist  ])ut  into  your 
life  more  of  self-sacrifice,  for  it  is  onlv  bv  servin»x  others  that  vou  can  trulv 
attain  to  what  Ruskin  has  well  called  "t]w  one  pure  kiiujs/iijf,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  stronger  nioral  state  and  a  truer  thoughtful  state  than  that  of  others, 
enablin<r  you  therefore  to  guide  them  and  to  raise  them  toward  a  better 
life.'' 

The  t(?ndoncv  of  everv  i)rofession  and  evrrv  business  is,  to  narrow  a  man's 
horizon  and  to  subdue  him  to  dull  routine  —  to  reduce  one  to  the  level  of  the 
dray-hoi*se,  who  pulls  his  accustomed  h)ad  over  the  accustomed  road,  at  the 
accustouKMl  rate  of  speed,  dav  after  dav.  What  can  save  a  nmn  from  nar- 
rowin«r,  dwarfing,  blighting  his  soul  in  such  cramping  service? 

Be  helpful.  C'onnnunicate  ideiu*.  (Jive  out  moral  energy.  JjQt  the  light 
you  have;  .'</nnr.  Vou  do  not  lose  moral  or  intellectual  ])ower  by  giving  an 
impulse  to  your  neighbor.  Here  is  the  ditierence  between  mechanical  forces, 
and  intellectual,  moral,  social  forces.  If  you  give  your  neighbor  a  "cut- 
ort'"  with  half  the  electric  current  that  lii'hts  vour  house  or  runs  vour  factorv, 
vour  own  house  must  trn  half  li»^hted:  vour  own  factorv  ciin  do  but  half  its 
work.  But  when  you  give  him  your  best  thought  and  your  heartiest,  friend- 
liest sympathy,  there  is  more  ligiit,  more  warmth,  more  power  for  you  both. 
By  giving,  you  gain.     Your  own  thought  becomes  clearer.     Your  own  con- 
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viction  is  more  intense.  Your  own  power  of  right  feeling  and  right  willing 
is  strengthened.  By  such  unselfish  efforts  for  others,  men  will  keep  the  horizon 
broad  and  the  heart  fret*h. 

In  your  noble  work  may  there  fall  on  you  all  that  highest  gift,  the  intense 
pamou  to  he  useful  in  life,  to  be  helpers  of  your  fellow-men,  to  be  among 
tliase  who  sec  and  love  the  truth  and  put  it  in  practice,  and  bear  others' 
bunions  while  they  faithfully  do  their  own  work.  This  passion  for  service  it 
is  whicli  marks  the  followers  of  the  Great  Teacher.  This  Is  the  sword-blow 
of  Cliristian  knighthood,  forever  setting  apart  him  who  receives  it,  to  noble, 
unselfish  sen-ice  for  the  sake  of  One  whom  he  loves ;  One  who  loves  him  with 
an  unchanging  love. 


DfSCUSSIOX. 

.Iekome  Allex,  of  New  York:  No  reform  can  go  faster  than  public 
o])inion  |)ermits.  There  are  always  a  few  jHJople  who  see  farther  than  the  ma- 
jority. The  future  is  to  them,  in  some  respects,  as  clear  as  the  past;  so  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  be  imj)atient  of  the  slowness  of  their  companions. 
Thosi'  radical  thinkers  are  the  leaders  in  everv  reform.  8uch  men  were  Gar- 
rison  and  l^hillijw  before  the  civil  war,  and  such  were  Horace  Mann  and 
David  Page  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  activity  of  educational 
thought. 

However  much  the  clear-headed  and  earnest  workers  among  tmr  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  may  dei*ire  more  rapid  progress,  they  cannot  ad- 
vance against  public  opinion.  This  is  a  barrier  over  which  they  cannot  pas.s. 
Our  public  ])ress  stands  in  the  way  of  many  desirable  e<lucational  reforms. 
For  example:  It  ])ersists  in  advocating  manual  training  on  S|x*cial  utilitarian 
grounds:  it  will  have*  it  that  a  boy  must  learn  to  use  the  saw  because  it 
will  fit  him  to  bec^)nie  a  better  caqienter,  and  the  school-girl  must  learn  to 
sew,  or  to  finger  a  typewritiT,  or  learn  how  Ui  cook,  s<»  that  she  may  be  better 
al)le  to  make  her  children's  clothes  and  bread  for  her  husband,  or  in  case  of 
his  death,  that  she  may  earn  a  living  for  her  poverty-stricken  family. 

Talk  as  much  lu*  you  please  to  the  average  editor  about  the  inconsistency 
of  his  jMJsition,  yet  hv.  will  have  it  that  he  is  right  and  you  are  wrong. 

I'ntil  fathers  and  mothers  gi't  right  ideas  tu**  U)  the  object  they  have  in  send- 
ing their  children  to  school,  it  will  he  useless  to  talk  to  them  about  educational 
n^fonn.  So  long  as  our  jndg<*s  and  clergymen  and  doctors  and  workmen  meas- 
ure the  value  of  a  school  by  the  number  of  j)ages  their  children  commit  to 
memory  and  the  number  of  fact^  the  teiu'her  can  cram  into  their  iK)or  brains, 
.so  long  will  it  he  useless  to  talk  to  them  about  the  abolition  of  impro])er  in- 
centives and  grade-grind,  and  to  urge  them  to  substitute  mon*  sensible  teach- 
ing, and  more  strengthening  and  broadening  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
training. 
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We  are  in  need  of  a  new  ajxjstle  of  education,  whose  mission  it  shall  be  to 
create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  correct  educational  practices.  Such  a  man 
we  are  sure  U)  have  sooner  or  later;  I  am  not  certain  that  he  is  bom;  ))erhapd 
he  is,  and  he  may  be  the  principal  of  the  C  ook  County  Normal  School,  the 
State  Sui)erintendent  of  New  York,  or  the  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  schools ;  but  I  would  be  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  In?  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  two  first-mentioned  individuals 
— and  vet  I  doubt  a  little  whether  either  of  these  two  men  will  ever  hav'e  the 
time  to  devote  to  this  apostleship. 

Public  ftentimenf  mu4  be  brought  into  i^ijmpathy  with  the  bM  ediiratiomtl 
methoih.  It  must  demand  quality  —  native,  inborn,  hereditary,  in  the  teacher. 
It  must  also  demand  acquisition  —  formal  scliolastic  fitness;  then  it  must  make 
the  ixjople  willing  to  pay  more  liberally  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  It 
must  say  with  emphasis  to  the  politicians,  "  Keep  your  hands  off  public-school 
affairs.  Let  them  alone."  It  must  give  the  teacher  a  guaranty  of  i)enna- 
nence  in  one  school,  without  removal  except  for  good  cause.  If  a  teacher, 
perchance,  should  grow  gray  in  the  service,  then  it  should  provide  a  decent 
pension  in  a  pleasant  home,  and  not  in  the  ])rison-walls  of  a  public  asylum. 
It  should  demand  that  a  State  certificate  issued  by  the  State  department  of  a 
commonwealth  as  respectable  as  New  York  should  be  received  without  ques- 
tion by  all  the  cities  in  this  State,  and  by  all  other  States  as  respectable  a.<  the 
Emi)ire  State,  and  by  all  other  cities  as  civilized  as  New  York  and  Bro<">klyn. 

When  public  oj>inion  conies  to  this,  then  we  can  march  forward.  The  con- 
quering iiriny  of  "The  New  Education"  will  then  enter  the  eitadeljf  of  igiu)- 
rance,  and  the  fortresses  of  superstition ;  ]>ut  until  this  "reformer"  shall  have 
created  this  sentiment  in  the  pul)lic  mind,  we  must  continue  to  wait,  although 
im])atiently,  the  slow  movements  of  jKiople  who  are  not  accustomed  U)  think 
nnich  above  the  sentiment  of  the  averagt;  novel,  or  to  read  much  that  i.<  nioi-e 
profound  than  the  avera^>  j)enny  news])a[>er. 

.1  rrifif'ij<m  m  mlunble  from  one  who  kitows  what  to  criticij^f  <tnd  hotr  tf» 
rritiru<('.  Ft  is  proba])ly  a  fact,  that  nine  out  of  ten  criticisms  on  our  public- 
school  system  are  made  from  misapprehension,  ignorance,  or  malice.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  have  among  us  those  who  would  tear  our  public-school 
system  to  j)ieces,  and  upon  its  fragments  rear  a  su])ei'structui*e  altogether 
unique  in  its  architecture.  These  critics  declare  that  the  j)ublic  school  of  to- 
day is  (iodless,  because?  it  is  not  ecelesiastical.  Thev  would  substitute  doirma 
for  the  univei'sally  ac('e])te(l  tloctrines  of  morality,  and  put  church  c»)ntrnl  in 
place  of  the  ])ublic-scliooT  system  of  supervision.  They  ignore,  or  else  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  all  right  teaching  is  moral  teaching,  and  that 
all  reverence  for  God  and  His  eomnumdmeiits  nnist  come  from  a  living  object 
le.sson,  and  not  from  a  dead  catechism.  AVe  shall  never  get  beyond  Christ, 
but  wo  are  la<t  getting  beyond  creeds,  and  jhe  best  gospel  of  Christ  a  child 
can  have  is  in  the  |K'rson  (^f  a  Christ-like  teacher,  and  not  in  the  pages  i^f  a 
catechism.     These  critics  of  the  public-school  system  will  come  to  sc»e  that  a 
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heart  full  of  love  acted  in  deeds  of  mercy,  kindness,  truth,  and  completeness, 
ig  worth  far  more  in  the  public  schools  than  all  the  churchly  doctrines  not 
found  in  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  Himself. 

Another  class  of  critics  oppose  what  have  been  called  "  new  methods,"  but 
it  is  cnming  to  be  seen  that  the  war  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  between 
*'  the  old  and  the  new  "  has  been  more  of  words  and  misunderstandings  than 
of  j)tfychology.  We  are  rapidly  coming  together,  because  we  are  rapidly  see- 
ing that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  men,  not  pedants;  thinkers,  not 
memorizera.  We  are  realizing  that  a  good  thinking-machine  inside  a  pupil's 
skull,  with  a  good  heart  and  body  attachment,  is  the  best  equipment  a  boy 
can  have  for  the  battle  of  life.  So,  the  "  war  of  words "  over  the  spelling 
book  and  the  grammar  book  and  the  arithmetic  book  and  the  manual  train- 
ing, is  sj)eedily  coming  to  an  end.  The  result  will  be  that  we  shall  soon  have 
a  body  of  doctrine  based  ujwn  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Lord  Bacon, 
as  practically  exemplified  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 

The  (juestions  before  us  will  be  purely  psychologic  and  economic,  and  these 
will  be  large  enough  to  occupy  the  earnest  attention  of  our  best  thinkers  for 
many  decades  to  come.  The  outlook  is  most  hopeful.  We  are  advancing 
rapidly  away  from  the  carping  criticisms  of  the  past  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  future.  The  science  of  education  is  appearing.  Its  text-book  is  not  yet 
written,  but  we  are  slowly  gathering  the  facts  which  will  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  its  lessons. 

We  learn  that  the  carping  and  unjust  criticisms  of  our  public-school  system 
are  to  be  ignored. 

The  efforts  of  true  educators  will  be  directed  toward  the  fixing  of  a  few  basic 
principles  which  will  be  accepted  by  all. 

The  special  questions  relating  to  grading,  length  of  school  day  and  year, 
method  of  securing  reliable  statistics,  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  their  per- 
manency, will  be  settled  by  honest  thinkers  in  the  light  of  practical  results. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  earnest  attention  of  our  best  educators 
will  be  directed  toward  making  teaching  a  profession  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  law,  medicine,  or  theolog}'.' 


THE   GENERAL   (U)VERNMENT  AND   PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


W.   T.    IIAKRLS. 


The  (juestion  assigned  me  for  discussion  dejxjnds  for  it**  answer  on  tlie  theory 
held  concerning  the  function  which  the  National  (lovcmment  is  to  fulfill.  On 
this  question  there  are  two  extreme  views  prevailing,  and  also  a  middle  ground 
of  compromise.     This  middle  ground  of  compromise  is  a  practical  cour«fe 
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actually  adopted  by  the  uation.  ( )n  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  extreme  of 
individualism  which  proposes  to  limit  the  action  of  the  (Jeneral  Government 
to  the  |)olice  function  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  it  the  Government  should 
secure  the  blassings  of  peace,  domestic  and  f(»reign,  but  it  should  do  no  act  to 
aid  the  individual  or  the  community  in  productive  industry,  or  in  any  of  the 
fields  of  effort  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  the  public  at  large.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  Government  should  do  nothing  to  aid  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce;  it  should  do  nothing  for  the  education  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  It  should  confine  its  function  to  the  negative 
acts  of  punishing  crime,  deciding  cases  of  tresspass,  repelling  foreign  aggres- 
sion, etc. 

The  other  extreme  is  that  of  socialism.  It  proiMjses  such  measures  as  the 
Govcnmient  ownership  of  land  and  capital,  the  establishment  of  business 
enterprises,  the  assignment  of  careers  to  individuals.  The  (xovemment  should 
do  all  combining,  and  leave  the  individual  only  the  narrow  prescribed  sphere 
of  official  servant  of  the  State.  If  nationalism  were  to  prevail,  the  faculties 
in  man  of  direction  and  combining-j)ower  would  for  the  most  part  nist  un- 
used, or  remain  mere  nidiments.  The  faculties  of  man  which  are  unfolded 
by  private  enteqmse  would  rust  unused.  The  middle  ground,  which  we  as  a 
nation  have  ])ractically  followed,  leaves  the  individual  vast  spheres  for  private 
enteq)rise,  but  on  the  other  hand  undertakes  to  perform  certain  general  func- 
tions of  public  utility,  such  as  carrying  the  mails,  subsidizing  railroads  and 
steam  trans|K)rtation  com])anies,  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  protecting  in- 
dustrias  by  levying  duties  on  imports,  etc.  This  iK)licy  has  however  l)een  in- 
consistent and  fluctuating.  The  reason  for  it  is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that 
American  stato^sniansliip  has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  definition  of  what 
should  belong  to  the  (Jeneral  (Joverninent,  and  what  should  be  lef\  to  the 
j)rivate  individual.  Each  extreme,  therefore,  tends  toward  making  its  own 
definition  cover  the  entire  ground  of  practice.  One  would  have  all  indi- 
vidualism, and  the  other  would  have  all  nationalism. 

The  individualists  would  limit  the  (rovernnient  to  the  ])olice  function,  and 
would  go  so  far  a<  to  prefer  to  substitute"  in  numy  oases  lynoh-law  for  the  j»ro- 
cesses  of  the  courts.  They  tend  in  fact  to  tlio  extreme  of  anarchism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nationalists  tend  to  the  utter  abolition  of  individual  self- 
activitv,  and  would  make  sociotv  a  vast  machine  that  feeds,  ch)thes  and 
sholtei's  (»aoh  man,  woman  and  child  in  a  satisfaotorv  manner,  but  leaves  no 
scop<?  for  individual  onter])rise.  Each  |)orson  would  become  a  sort  of  galley- 
slave  for  th(!  sake  of  his  board  and  clothes. 

<  )ur  actual  civilization  re])udiates  both  these  extremes  in  practice.  It  unites 
them,  as  wo  have  said,  in  a  middle  course  which  it  adoj>ts  as  a  sort  of  com- 
])roTnise  but  does  not  define  as  a  principle. 

I^t  us  inv(\stigato  in  a  cautious  sj)irit  the  true  sphere  of  these  extreme 
tendonoios,  and  try  to  discover  what  is  the  ground  of  their  limitation  in  a 
higher  ])rinciple.     If  we  can  discover  this  higher  principle,  we  can  by  its  aid 
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decide  on  a  theor}'  of  the  !?co|)e  and  function  of  theGenend  ( iovemment,  and 
arrive  at  some  practical  conclusions  regarding  the  duties  of  the  (ieneral  <  tov- 
eniracnt  towai-d  j)ractical  education  throughout  the  whole  country. 

It  is  agree<l  that  our  national  principle  is  that  of  local  self-government. 
This  princii)le  demands  that  the  individual  shall  be  left  free  U)  do  that  which 
conceriLs  himself  alone.  If  his  deed  is  indifterent  to  his  fellow-men,  he  shall 
have  the  sole  ix)wer  of  direction  over  it ;  but  if  his  deed  involves  a  common 
interest,  it  L?  necxssarv  to  have  a  joint  direction  over  it.  He  shall  act  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  parties  interested. 

If  the  combined  interest  extends  only  to  the  township,  the  township  shall 
decide.  If  it  extends  to  the  commonwealth,  and  no  further,  then  the  com- 
monwealth acting  a<?  a  sovereign  State  shall  determine  and  execute  the  deed. 
But  if  the  pro|X)8ed  action  concerns  the  interest  of  several  States  or  common- 
wealths, then  the  Greneral  Government  shall  have  sole  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Now  this  principle  of  local  self-government  seems  to  furnish  us  a  safe  and 
universal  critericm  bv  which  to  decide  between  individualism  and  national- 
ism.  The  only  drawback  is  found  in  the  difficulty  that  remains  in  deciding 
in  the  case  of  a  sjx^cial  business  whether  its  interest  is  a  general  one  or  a  par- 
ticular one — whether  it  is  to  be  performed  by  the  unaided  individual,  or 
whether  the  town,  or  the  State,  or  the  Nation  shall  direct  its  doing. 

Inasmuch  as  our  democratic  formula  states  the  object  of  all  government  to 
be  the  removal  of  obstacles^  to  individual  self-help,  we  may  say  that  all  govem- 
nientAl  action  that  paralyzes  self-help  is  injurious,  and  that  which  stimulates 
and  increases  self-help  is  salutary  and  legitimate. 

With  this  criterion  in  view  we  may  see  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  town,  or 
the  State,  or  the  Nation  to  rcmove  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  individual  activity 
—  (»bstacles  which  are  so  great  as  to  paralyze  his  endeavors.  Man  organizes 
in  social  combinations  in  order  to  overcome  obstructions  to  his  freedom  which 
are  too  great  for  his  individual  eftbrts.  If  the  social  c(mibination  known  as 
the  township  will  suffice  for  the  removal  of  tliis  bar  to  freiidom,  then  its  func- 
ti<m  is  all  that  is  re<|uire(l,  and  the  function  of  the  State  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  demoralizing.  Again,  if  the  town  is  not  equal  to  this,  the  State  nmst 
interven(s  or  if  the  State  is  not  adcMjuate,  then  the  aid  of  the  Nation  nuist  be 
invoked. 

It  has  always  Immmi  found  necessary  U>  make  the  matter  of  roads  and  avenues 
of  intercomnuinioation  a  [)ublic  matter.  The  Crovernment  must  make  jwssible 
fnje  intercommunication.  How  far  it  must  go  in  tlu;  matters  of  |)eculiar 
modes  of  intercommunication,  such  as  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs  and  the 
like,  is  to  \m\  left  to  the  discn^tion  of  the  Government,  and  should  be  settled 
by  the  general  principle  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  producing  a  max- 
imum of  self-help  in  the  community. 

Again,  in  matters  of  produ<;tion,  it  b*  legitimate  for  the  town,  the  Stat<>,  or 
the  Nation  to  undertake  works  that  will  aid  and  stinnilate  self-activitv  <»n 
the  ])art  of  the  individual;  but  it  must  be  clear  that  such  helj)  does  not  aid 
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one  portion  of  the  community  by  retarding  the  self-help  of  another  portion. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  matters  of  public  hygiene  should  l)e  looked  after 
by  the  (iovernment,  to  prevent  breeding  of  pestilence  and  its  spread  through 
the  coninuinity,  the  State,  or  the  Nation.  The  supply  of  water,  the  drainage, 
the  removal  of  garbage,  the  proper  lighting  of  cities  and  towns,  tire-escapes, 
fire-preventives,  and  fire-extinguishing  machines  —  in  short,  a  long  series  of 
functions  once  left  to  i)rivate  enterprise,  are  now  assumed  by  the  government 
of  town  or  city.  Left  to  private  enterj)rise  they  were  |)erformed  by  thrifty 
and  well-to-do  people,  but  neglected  by  the  unthrifty  and  untidy.  The  neglect, 
however,  produced  conditions  which  caused  evil  to  all  |>e<)ple,  whether  thrifty 
or  unthrifty.  The  ])estilence  became  epidemic,  and  death  came  to  all  classes. 
The  fire  that  l)umed  the  house  of  the  careless  tenant  spread  to  the  mansion 
of  the  rich  and  to  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant.  The  unlighted  streets 
where  the  laboring  classes  dwelt  and  where  |x>verty  took  refuge,  became  at 
night  dens  of  crime  and  a  safe  shelter  for  robbers,  murderers,  and  thieves. 
When  wealth  is  not  taxed  for  these  matters  of  public  welfare  it  does  not 
escaj)e  paying  a  much  heavier  assessment  in  the  way  of  insecurity. 

In  our  time  the  increase  of  cities  in  number  and  size  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  our  social  problem.  It  ocoasions  constant  readjustment  of  the  atti- 
tude of  public  and  private  effort.  Under  the  old  regime  of  farmers  and 
planters  there  was  a  sort  of  rude  but  ready  local  government.  The  land- 
holder and  his  managers  ruled,  by  i)ersonal  influence,  each  a  small  circle  of 
laboring  |)eople,  and  secured  the  blessings  of  jx^ace  and  ])ros|)erity,  such  as 
they  were,  in  their  st^veral  precincts.  I*e()j)le  were  not  brought  together  in 
mai*scs,  but  only  in  clans  and  tribes,  according  to  the  patriarchal  principle. 
Accordingly,  i)ersonal  influence  prevailed.  Each  influential  |>erson  of  wealth 
or  education  knew  his  immediate  environment  of  ]K»rs(ms,  and  niled  it  with 
his  din^ct  will-jM)wer. 

Under  this  i)atriarchal  regime  each  person  wa,**  very  cl(w»e  to  another,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  (me-man  iK)wer  wiu?  much  more  C(mij)lete  than  it  can 
possibly  l>e  in  a  city  civilization.  It  was  a  family  government,  and  i)ersonal 
authoritv  was  at  its  maximum  2^  a  social  factor. 

AVith  our  incn^asing  city  growth  the  urban  population  has  arisen  from  the 
low  status  of  thnn.*  jH>r  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  uutil  in  1^80  twenty-four 
jKjr  cent,  of  our  jn^ople  were  in  cities,  and  at  prestMit  date  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
(»ne-thir(l  of  all  pur  })eople  live  in  cities,  or  large  villages  so  connected  by  the 
railroad  that  they  aix*  ])ractically  suburl)s  of  citic^s.  The  city  life  breaks  up 
completely  the  old  patriarchal  rule  in  the  connnunity.  The  envimnment  of 
persons  is  too  hir^'o  for  the  strong-willed  leadiT  t^)  ])enetrate  and  control  by  the 
authority  of  his  presence.  The  patriarchal  principle  can  prevail  only  where 
the  oonununity  is  small  and  isolated,  and  interd<^jH»ndent.  In  the  city  there 
is  no  isolation,  and  very  littlt*  interdeiHMidence.  The  i>owerful  will  of  one  citi- 
zen cann<>t  act  on  his  weak  neighbors,  for  the  roa.<on  that  there  is  no  fulcrum 
of  d(»iK.'ndencv;  en*,  in  other  words,  the  one  citizen  does  not  have  in  his  hands 
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the  entire  interests  of  his  fellows.  He  goes  to  his  manufactory,  or  to  his  ware- 
house, and  his  neighbors  go  to  their  several  tasks,  he  knows  not  where.  The 
employ^  in  his  factory,  or  store,  are  powerfully  influenced  by  him  during  the 
few  hours  of  labor,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  their  home  life,  and  has  no  in- 
fluence over  it.  There  is  a  citadel  of  private  life  at  home  over  which  he  can 
have  little  authority.  He  feels  that  his  influence  and  authority  are  strictly 
limited.  The  patriarchal  farmer,  or  planter,  knows  his  obedient  clan  in  their 
domestic  life,  and  in  all  their  liistories  and  interests,  and  he  can  easily  stifle 
tendencies  to  indei)endence  by  pulling  this  or  that  string  of  immediate  influ- 
ence. Thus  it  ha])pen.s,  in  all  rural  communities,  wherever  they  are,  there  is 
the  dominance  of  one-man  power,  and  the  subordination  of  individual  will — 
the  suppression  of  manly  independence  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud,  as  it  were. 
With  the  social  change  from  the  niral  comnmnity  to  the  village  and  the 
suburb,  and  then  to  the  full  urban  life,  there  is  a  progressive  emancipation 
from  this  thralldom  of  personal  influence  to  individual  sovereignty.  The  re- 
S}x>nsibility  falls  on  the  individual,  and  he  must  decide  for  himself,  without 
the  advice  of  the  head  of  his  clan. 

In  the  family  only  this  patriarchal  principle  remains,  and  will  remain, 
though  with  continually  diminishing  power.  For  when  the  family  has  a 
patriarchal  environment  it  has  a  firm  grasp  on  the  individuals  composing  it. 
The  authority  of  the  parent  is  something  sacred,  and  the  worst  sin  is  dis- 
ol)edience.  Let  the  rural  environment  change  to  an  urban  one,  and  the 
father  of  the  familv  loses  his  firm  hold  on  the  obedience  of  his  children  at  an 
early  age.  For  implicit  obedience,  he  can  ex|)ect  only  a  limited  obedience, 
secured  partly  by  api)eal.s  to  reason  and  self-interest.  Implicit  obedience  to 
personal  authority  yields  to  cooi)eration  through  intellectual  insight  into  what 
is  reasonable  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Instead  of  one  brain,  with 
many  pairs  of  hands,  we  see  many  brains,  each  governing  its  own  pair  of 
liands. 

In  the  rural  part  of  the  nation,  away  from  the  urbanizing  influence  of  the 
railroad  and  daily  newspai)er,  the  new  status  has  not  arrived,  but  is  arriving. 
The  youth  hears  of  the  city  and  its  i)ossibilities  of  individualism,  from  the 
summer  visitors,  if  not  from  his  city  cousins,  and  begins  to  reflect  disparag- 
ingly on  the  net-work  of  customs  and  usages  and  blind  obedience  to  personal 
authority,  which  holds  him  in  its  meshes.  Parental  authority  is  compelled  to 
relax,  even  in  the  niral  district.  The  railroad,  which  brings  with  it  the  daily 
uewspaj)er  and  other  instnimentalities  of  urban  life,  is  piercing  these  rural 
communities,  and  fast  modifying  all  their  conditions. 

Still  in  the  rural  town  meeting  may  be  seen  the  old-time  power  of  the  strong- 
willed  patriarchs  of  the  town.  They  control  the  henchmen  of  their  clans  still. 
They  browbeat  and  crush  out  individual  freedom  of  opinion  among  their  neigh- 
bors. Only  through  their  mutual  collisions  is  there  left  opportunity  for  some 
exercise  of  free  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  clansmen.  They 
may  revolt  from  one  leader  to  another,  and  thus  maintain  some  degree  of  self- 
—31 
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determination.  The  old  town  meeting  which  Freeman,  the  historian,  cele- 
brates, is  not  by  any  means  an  ideal  of  free  institutions,  but  even  down  to 
this  day  it  is  the  scene  of  j^ersonal  browl)eatings  and  of  the  tyranny  of  patri- 
archal authority  to  an  extent  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  our  civili- 
zation. It  is  passing  away ;  but  with  it  local  self-government  does  not  wane 
and  nationalism  take  its  place,  but  the  contrary  —  there  is  a  perpetual  growth 
of  individual  responsibility  and  freedom. 

But  how  about  this  matter  of  urban  growth  ?  Is  it  not  a  disease  to  be  cured 
by  social  enlightenment?  Should  not  people  cease  to  herd  together  in  towns, 
and  remove  into  the  country  once  more?  Alas !  no  one  can  suggest  this  who 
once  glances  at  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  city  life. 

The  avatar  of  natural  science  has  brought  along  with  it  an  era  of  mechanic 
invention,  and  mere  hand-labor  is  suj^erseded  by  machinery.  The  consequent 
increase  of  productive  power  is  constantly  cheapening  the  necessary  ratio  be- 
tween producers  of  the  raw  materials  of  food,  clo.thing  and  shelter  and  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  these.  The  railroad  and  steamship  connect 
the  agricultural  regions  of  greatest  fertility  with  the  regions  of  great  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  fewer  and  fewer  persons  are  needed  for  farmers  and 
more  and  more  persons  are  called  to  the  management  of  machinery  for  man- 
ufacturing, for  elaborating,  ornamenting  and  distributing  the  productions. 

The  demand  for  this  readjustment  of  vocations  is  constant,  as  is  shown  by 
the  prevalence  of  lower  agricultural  wages  as  compared  with  wages  for 
mechanical  skill  and  for  the  managers  of  transportation  and  trade.  The 
farmer  averages  his  $23  per  month,  while  the  other  occupations  average  much 
more  than  §35. 

This  glance  at  the  cause  of  urban  growth  convinces  us  that  it  is  not  a 
temi)orary  affair.  It  will  go  on  with  incrca^^ing  perfection  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  incrca.<<ing  fruits  of  invention  that  accrue.  Agriculture  is 
dostincMl  to  be  done  by  machinery  at  an  inci*easing  rate  of  progress.  The 
rural  ])rinciple  of  j)atriarclialisni  is  bound  to  yield  to  individual  responsibility. 

Now  what  is  th(?  effect  of  urban  life?  AVhat  new  strain  does  it  place  on 
the  individual,  and  how  does  it  ojXTatc  ? 

This  <|uestion  is  a  very  important  one  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
direct  education.  It  is  very  ini]K)rtant  to  all  sociologists,  and  to  all  w^ould-be 
reformers. 

The  most  obvious  ctlocts  of  these  great  social  changes  which  I  have  taken 
so  much  of  my  brief  space  to  descrilx*,  are  the  increase  of  individual  respon- 
sibility and  the  phenomena  which  flow  from  this  extra  strain  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Its  negative  effects  are  twofold,  seen  in  the  increase  of  crime  and 
insanity.  So  long  as  the  individual  held  a  sort  of  family  relation  to  a  clan 
leader  who  did  his  thinking  for  him,  and  who  made  up  his  mind  for  him  and 
directed  him  in  matters  not  purely  routine,  it  is  ol)\dous  that  he  was  relieved 
of  a  great  weight  of  care  and  anxiety.  All  this  weight  comes  upon  the  indi- 
vidual emancipated  from  patriarchal  obedience  by  change  to  urban  sur- 
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rouixdings.  The  strain  acts  upon  the  citizen  who  has  possibilities  of  strength 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  his  resources  and  make  more  of  a  man  of  him. 
Upon  the  weakling  it  has  quite  another  effect.  If  he  be  weak  in  intellect,  in 
nervous  power,  and  executive  capacity,  and  possessed  of  good  moral  procliv- 
ities, he  is  liable  to  become  insane  under  the  pressure  for  constant  self-adjust- 
ment to  the  changing  outside  circumstances.  Hence,  with  the  increase  of 
urban  life,  there  is  constant  increase  of  insanity  observable  in  all  civilized 
countries. 

There  is  also  an  increase  of  crime.  The  patriarch  of  his  tribe  holds  a  sort  of 
sway  within  each  personality  of  his  clansmen,  and  this  appears  as  a  certain 
restraint  or  inhibiting  force  holding  back  from  crime. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  this  is  not  a  moral  force  of  a  high  order.  It  is 
only  a  sort  of  obsession.  The  clansman  is  obsessed  by  the  will  of  his  chief. 
He  leaves  his  own  mental  house  and  lets  it  be  tenanted  by  the  will  of  a  mas- 
ter. This  is  not  moral,  nor  immoral,  but  unmoral.  Without  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  there  is  no  morality  possible. 

On  emerging  from  this  authority  of  the  clan  and  entering  the  city  life,  our 
weak  moral  and  intellectual  individual  gravitates  into  association  with  crimi- 
nals. The  close  companionship  that  prevails  among  confederates  in  crime 
allures  our  moral  weakling.  He  has  none  of  the  instincts  which  grow  with 
the  exercise  of  responsibility.  For  such  exercise  leads  one  quickly  to  see  that 
freedom  of  the  individual  implies  moral  and  statute  laws  to  protect  the  exer- 
cise of  free  self-determination. 

The  moral  weakling  yields  to  temptation  and  enters  the  career  of  crime, 
because  he  is  too  immature  to  be  endowed  with  iiill  responsibility,  and  be- 
cause he  is  not  looked  after  by  good  directive  jK)wer  but  allowed  to  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  evil  directive  power.  The  good  men  are  apt  to  be  rough 
and  repellent  towards  this  class  of  the  conmiunity.  They  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  moral  weakling,  though  they  are  willing  to  help  the  honest  strug- 
gler.  Hence  they  crush  the  individual  of  immoral  proclivity  and  drive  him 
out  to  seek  the  recognition  of  wayward  and  criminal  comi)anions.  This  is 
the  rationale  of  the  increase  of  crime  incident  to  the  increase  of  urban  life, 
and  it  is  a  ver}-  serious  matter  to  consider,  because  it  brings  us  back  to  our 
doctrine  of  local  self-government.  That  princij)le  takes  for  granted  intelli- 
gent self-direction.  It  presupi)oses  citizens  of  moral  aims  and  purposes,  to- 
gether with  educated  mind  enough  to  not  mistake  the  best  means  to  secure 
them.  In  other  words,  it  assures  the  existence  of  mature,  responsible  |>eople, 
and  makes  no  account  of  immature  intellectual  and  moral  people  who  cannot 
direct  themselves.  To  l)e  sure,  it  meets  the^^e  immature  j)eoj)le  at  the  last  end 
of  their  career  with  halters  in  one  hand  for  those  who  have  vielded  to  crimi- 
nal  tendencies,  and  witli  strait-jackets  in  the  other  hand  for  those  who  have 
become  insane.  It  has,  moreover,  to  provide  for  a  large  class,  ncitlier  crimi- 
nal nor  insane,  but  who  have  proved  unequal  to  their  responsibilities  in  the 
way  of  thrift,  and  who  therefore  drift  ashore  for  the  pauper  asylum. 
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The  principle  of  "/«f  alone"  lamez faire,  does  not  take  hold  of  this  imma- 
ture class  and  provide  what  it  needs  for  it,  it  does  not  institute  for  it  a  system 
of  nurture.  Immature  develojmient  in  responsibility  does  not  need  justice,  it 
needs  nurture;  it  needs  not  the  principle  of  the  state  so  much  as  the  princi- 
ple of  the  family,  the  educative  function. 

But  it  needs  to  correct  the  family  or  patriarchal  principle,  so  as  not  to  hold 
back  the  development  of  responsibility  by  the  principle  of  implicit  obedience, 
but  to  adopt  a  treatment  that  shall  kindle  self-resjxjct  and  intelligent  self- 
direction.  It  must  aid  the  gwwth  of  self-help.  Educative  efforts  increase 
self-help. 

Indeed,  it  is  found  that  the  weakling  class  that  comes  into  jails  and  insane 
asyhniLS  is  disprojK)rtionately  large  from  the  illiterate  classes.  While  the  il- 
literate criminal  class  should  be  about  four  jxt  cent.,  it  is  nearly  eight  times 
as  large  in  our  States  that  have  develoi)ed  urban  life. 

These  detailed  considerations,  I  think,  furnish  us  a  clew  to  the  main  ques- 
tion— what  is  the  function  of  Governnient  in  the  matter  of  education?  Un- 
doubtedly a  free  government  deiKjnds  on  the  education  of  all  its  j)eople.  A 
patriarchal  community  can  get  along  without  education  of  all  its  members. 
Its  chiefs  must  have  a  sort  of  education  that  will  enable  them  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  brains  of  their  followers. 

Urban  civilization  needs  to  strengthen  the  ]X)wer  of  self-activity,  the  power 
to  stand  the  strain  of  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  its  citizens.  Education 
increjise^  this  power  more  than  anything  else. 

Our  modern  philanthropy  has  not  discovered  anything  that  will  produce 
self-help  in  the  criminal  and  paujKir  cla.<ses  exc4;'pt  education,  intellectual  and 
moral.  Such  help  is  all  pure  gain.  All  aid  to  education  is  well  invested. 
Other  kinds  of  aid  to  the  individual  may  ])roduce  mendicancy,  but  aid  to  ed- 
ucation cannot  and  will  not  do  this. 

The  problems  of  education  in  this  nation  relate  to  the  treatment  of  immense 
rural  j)opulations  in  the  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  many  of  our 
Northern  States  slowly  changing  into  urban  populations,  and  subject  to  this 
strain  upon  their  individual  directive  p<)wei*s.  AVe  need  larger  State  school 
taxation,  which  shall  use  the  wealth  of  the  cities  to  help  educate  the  countr}' 
j>opulation.  We  necnl  national  aid  to  swell  the  funds  that  shall  reach  the  I'e- 
motest  country  districts.  Education,  in  a  country  where  the  government  is 
by  the  majorities  and  where  each  citizen  must  submit  to  the  majority — edu- 
cation is  a  matter  of  national  importance;  it  is  of  State  im}X)rtance  and  of 
individual  importance.  All  interests  coincide,  and  all  ought  to  bear  a  share 
in  it. 

Our  nation  should  not  assume  direction  of  education  as  a  general  govern- 
ment, but  it  should  aid  education.  Not  even  the  State  should  assume  all  di- 
rective control  over  education,  but  it  should  aid  it  and  partially  supervise  it. 
The  local  self-direction  of  towns  should  administer  and  for  the  most  part 
sujx^rvise  it.     Rural  education  now  is  the  greatest  of  our  interests ;  it  is  a  na- 
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tional  interest  of  the  most  colossal  kind.  Secondary  to  it,  and  not  nuich  below 
it,  are  the  education  and  nurture  of  the  weaklings  in  will-j)ower  and  intellect- 
ual power  that  drift  to  our  cities  without  getting  on  their  feet  through  self- 
help.  We  must  Uike  the  children  of  these  classes,  and  compel  them  to  receive 
intellectual,  moral  and  industrial  education,  from  infancy  up  to  advanced 
vouth. 

There  is  no  way  of  reaching  the  rural  schools  except  by  increasing  the 
money  appropriated  for  them  by  State  and  National  aid.  The  iStates,  esjxjcially 
in  the  regions  where  niral  life  is  in  predominance,  are  now  making  their  State 
taxes  for  education  much  larger  than  other  sections  of  the  c^)untry.  This  fact 
shows  the  importance  of  National  aid  to  education.  It  is  the  only  way  of 
reaching  the  rural  districts  except  i)y  disproportionate  State  taxation. 

The  true  relation  of  General  ( lovernment  to  ])ublic  education  throughout 
the  country  is  not  one  of  dictation  or  direction  of  it  —  not  one  of  interference 
in  any  manner  with  the  State  and  township  management,  but  it  should  be 
one  of  aid  and  enc/)uragement  to  the  educative  organizations  already  estab- 
lished in  the  several  States.  Such  National  aid  will  not,  and  cannot  "pro- 
mote mendicancy"  as  it  is  called  by  extreme  individualists.  It  is  evident, 
fn)m  the  nature  of  education,  that  it  is  the  very  instrumentality  of  all  that 
aids  self-help — stimulates  individuality,  creates  self-respect,  and  increases  all 
kinds  of  individual  cnterpnse. 

I  have  limited  myself  in  this  j)ai)er  to  this  single  pha^  of  the  relation  of 
the  (ireneral  Government  to  public  educatiim  throughout  the  land,  and  have 
omitted  all  consideration  of  the  function  of  tlie  Educational  Bureau,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  university,  Indian  education,  militar}'  education, 
and  any  other  phases  of  National  educational  work,  either  in  oi)eration  or 
pro}x>8ed  as  a  subject  of  Congressional  legislaticm  in  the  future.  I  have 
omitted  these  things  in  order  to  jiresent  the  sociological  asjiects  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  their  consideration  as  j)reliminary  to  the  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  all  other  ((uestions  bearing  on  National  action  in  behalf  of  education. 
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J.  W.  J)i(;kix8()X,  of  Massachusetts:  In  a  fi^ee  State  like  our  own  the 
pef>ple  that  constitute  the  State  act  together  as  a  comnmnity  of  persons  gov- 
erned by  self-imposed  rules.  A  state  thus  constituted  becomes  a  j)erson  with 
the  attributes  of  intelligence  and  will. 

These  attributes  belonging  to  the  state  as  a  jxirson  must  be,  in  their  civil 
relations  to  individuals,  supreme  in  wisdom  and  authority.  In  its  right  to 
exercise  supreme  civil  power  is  found  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  The 
object  of  the  state  is  the  protection  and  develo]>ment  of  the  people  as  citizens 
and  individuals  j)reparing  for  citizenship. 
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The  true  idea  of  the  state,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  moral  person,  endowed 
with  supreme  civil  p)wer,  to  be  exercised  in  j)rotecting  the  people  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  their  natural  rights,  and  in  establishing  those 
institutions  necessary  for  their  development  a^  citizens. 

The  ri»2:ht  of  the  state  to  exist  is  inseparable  from  its  sovereignty,  and  this 
right  must  l>e  higher  than  any  other  civil  right. 

As  protection  and  the  social  development  of  the  people  can  be  secured  in 
no  other  way  than  through  the  institutions  of  the  state,  the  existence  of  the 
state  becomes  a  necessity.  It  follows  then  that  the  state  as  a  governing  power 
must  carefully  protect  its  own  life,  that  the  objects  for  which  it  exists  may  be 
secured.  Reason  and  experience  both  testify  to  the  important  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  free  state  to  preserve  its  own  existence  or  perform  its  func- 
tions unless  the  people  that  constitute  it  are  made  intelligent,  and  unless  they 
are  trained  to  form  those  states  of  mind  which  are  the  tnie  and  only  sources 
of  social  unity.  There  must  be  included  in  these  mental  states  a  controlling 
sense  of  justice,  or  a  disposition  to  render  to  another  that  which  is  due.  Such 
an  education  of  the  people  requires  the  use  of  free  institutions,  with  common 
modes  of  development,  made  universal  in  their  application  through  the  sup- 
port and  c^>ntrol  of  the  state.  In  no  other  way  can  schools  for  the  people  be 
established  and  permanently  supported,  or  the  character  of  the  education 
received  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
or  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  be  made  universal  and  regular.  Institu- 
tions depending  on  tlie  will  and  I'csources  of  individuals  have  a  limited  and 
ever-changing  life;  while  thoj«c  of  the  state  maybe  immortal,  and  change 
only  as  they  make  progress  toward  perfection.  The  education  produced  in 
the  former  may  confuse  the  ideas  of  the  student  concerning  the  sovereignty 
of  tlie  state;  that  acquired  in  the  latter,  l)eing  directed  by  the  state,  will  train 
the  learner  into  an  intelligent  and  quiet  subjection  to  supreme  civil  jK)wer. 
The  one  will  have  a  tendency  to  set  off  the  j)er)ple  in  classes;  the  other,  by 
ignoring  all  distinctions  of  sect  or  party,  or  any  of  the  accidental  conditions 
of  life,  and  subjecting  all  to  a  conunon  development,  will  establish  that  spirit 
of  unity  which  is  the  only  force  that  can  bind  the  parts  of  an  organism  like 
a  civil  state  into  one  whole.  In  a  democratic  state  the  free  public  school,  es- 
tablished and  controlled  by  the  Government,  with  provisions  requiring  the 
attendance  of  the  school  population  uj)on  its  exercises,  is  necessary  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  state,  as  it  is  the  only  institution  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  common  development  of  the  |)eople. 

When  any  considerable  jKJrtion  of  the  people  refuses  or  neglects  to  give  its 
support  to  such  an  institution,  or  to  become  subject  to  its  educating  influences, 
then  tlie  state  has  begun  to  resolve  itself  into  fragments,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
j)rocess  of  decay.  It  is  because  there  is  some  knowledge  which  all  should 
acquire,  an<l  some  discipline  of  the  mind  wliich  all  should  receive,  that  com- 
mon schools  and  c<^)mpulsory  laws  requiring  their  support  and  their^use  are 
both  just  and  necessary. 
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The  common  ends  to  be  attained  are:  (1)  Training  of  the  mind  to  think 
so  as  to  discover  the  truth.  This  is  accomplished  by  pursuit  of  a  true  course 
of  studies  in  accordance  with  a  true  method.  (2)  A  training  of  the  mind  to 
consider  the  truth  to  have  a  higher  vahie  than  any  other  mental  product. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  thoughtful  comparison  of  truth  with  error,  and 
leading  the  learner  to  experience  the  good  of  the  one,  and  the  evil  of  the 
other.     (8)  A  training  of  the  mind  to  choose  the  highest  good. 

This  end  is  accomplished  by  accomplishing  the  other  two  ends,  and  by  in- 
troducing occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  principle  of  action,  a 
sense  of  duty. 

Such  training,  the  state  should  provide  for  its  people,  and  insist  upon  their 
accepting  the  provisions.  While  these  three  ends  do  not  necessarily  include 
the  jx)S8ession  of  any  sort  of  technical  skill,  nor  instruction  in  any  special 
form  of  religious  doctrine  or  worship,  concerning  which  the  state  has  no 
right  to  give  any  instniction,  nor  exercise  any  control,  they  do  include  a  prep- 
aration of  the  mind  to  enter  intelligently  uj)on  any  of  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  and  to  examine  thoughtfully  and  conscientiously  the  doctrines  and 
forms  of  belief  that  should  regulate  the  sj)iritual  life ;  and  they  also  include  a 
preparation  for  good-citizenship  in  a  free  nation. 

To  train  the  intellect  to  think  by  the  use  of  the  method  that  puts  it  in  pos- 
session of  useful  knowledge ;  to  develop  the  sensibilities  so  that  in  the  pleasure 
and  pain  they  feel,  motives  for  good  conduct  will  be  found ;  and  to  cultivate 
the  will  to  choose  that  which  the  judgment  and  the  conscience  approve,  are 
ends  infinitely  higher  than  any  special  ends  wliich  the  public  schools  will 
ever  find  it  f)0ssible  to  attain. 

"  But  while  the  administration  of  such  a  system  of  education  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commonwealth,  its  institution  is  of  national  obligation,  and  in 
defect  of  the  commonwealth  its  establishment  and  sui)port  should  proceed  from 
the  nation." 

Thomas  J.  MorcjAN  discussed  the  relation  of  the  General  Government 
to  Indian  education.  He  said :  In  view  of  tlie  great  change  that  has  come 
to  the  Indians,  in  the  gradual  but  raj)id  breaking-up  of  the  reservation  and 
the  taking  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  conso(iuent  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
relation,  and  the  passing  of  the  Indians  into  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties 
of  American  citizenship,  the  question  of  their  education,  Jis  a  necessary  j)re- 
recjuisite  to  individual  particij)ation  in  American  life,  becomes  more  important 
and  urgent.  The  one  great  purpose  of  the  Goveninient  should  be,  and  is,  to 
prepare  the  Indians,  especially  the  younger  ones,  for  this  all-imj)ortant  change 
in  their  relations.  Accordingly,  schools  of  various  grades — day  schools,  res- 
erv^ation  boarding-schools,  non-resers^ation  industrial  training  schools — into 
which  all  Indian  pupils  of  school  age  who  can  l)e  induced  to  attend,  shall  be 
gathered  for  instruction  in  the  arts  of  living,  the  duties  of  citizenshij),  and  in 
those  rules  of  conduct  that  shall  make  them  res]X'Ctable  members  of  intelli- 
gent communities  of  free  men,  are  being  rapidly  develo}X?d.     The  total  enroll- 
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mcut  in  schools  of  all  grades  aiul  kinds  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1889, 
was  15,784.  The  number  enrolled  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1889, 
under  the  present  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  nearly  1,000  greater 
than  the  number  enrolled  at  a  corresiwnding  period  last  year,  and,  if  the  present 
plans  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  carried  out,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
will  be  increasingly  large  year  by  year  until  the  entire  number  are  gathered  in. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  work  must,  for  the  present,  be  done  en- 
tirely, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  General  Government,  because  the  Indians 
are  as  yet  incomj)etent  to  j)royide  for  themselves  proj)er  school  facilities;  and 
besides?,  they  do  not  sufficiently  apj)reciate  the  blessings  of  education  to  avail 
themselves  of  educational  advantages  of  their  own  creating.  They  must  be 
treated  as  wards  of  the  Nation. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when  education  of  the  Indians  will 
become  the  duty  of  the  several  States  in  which  thev  reside.  When  these  In- 
dians  shall  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  occupying  their  own 
farms,  paying  their  share  of  taxes,  and  participating  in  all  the  activities  of 
social,  economical,  and  political  life,  there  will  be  no  more  reason  for  main- 
taining by  the  General  Government  separate  schools  for  Indians  than  there 
will  be  for  maintaining  by  the  General  Government  separate  schools  for  any 
other  class  of  jHiople.  The  Indians,  afler  one  generation  of  them  have  been 
properly  trained,  will  very  readily  assimilate  with  our  people,  attend  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  will  not  nnjuire  any  s|)ecial  oversight  which  is  not  given  by 
the  General  Government  to  other  classes  of  citizens. 

Already,  in  some  instances,  Indian  children  are  welcomed  into  the  common 
j)ublic  schools,  and  mingle  freely  with  otlu;r  children  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge; and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  process  shall  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. If  they  are  to  become  fellow-citizens,  the  best  preparation  that 
they  can  receive  is  that  which  is  ofiered  to  them  in  the  public  schools.  The 
daily  intercoui-se  which  they  will  there  enjoy  with  American  children,  the  fa- 
miliarity they  will  accjuire  with  the  English  language,  and  the  acquaintance 
they  will  make  with  all  our  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought,  will  utterly 
break  down  those  artificial  barriers  of  distinction  which  heretofore  have  so 
unhappily  se])arated  them  from  those  among  whom  they  have  lived.  They 
should  be  educated  for  American  citizenship  in  American  schools,  by  Ameri- 
can teachers,  and  be  trained  as  men  and  women  and  not  as  Indians. 

There  are  very  few  States  where  the  number  of  Indians  is  so  great  as  to 
render  their  admission  into  tlie  ])ublic  schools  impossible,  or  even  difficult. 
New  York  has  about  5,000,  Michigan  7,000,  Miimesota  f),000,  Nebraska  less 
than  4,000,  Wisconsin  J),000,  Washington  loss  than  10,000,  Oregon  4,500, 
I^Iontana  1 1,000,  California  less  than  l:\0O0. 

Reckoning  20  per  cent,  of  these  as  being  of  school  age,  from  6  to  16  years, 
it  will  be  readily  si^en  that  provision  could  be  made  for  them  in  the  public 
schools  in  eacli  of  the  States  at  a  very  moderate  exi)ense,  and  without  at  all 
disari'augiug  or  interfering  with  the  schools  which  they  enter. 
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The  present  plans  of  the  Government  contemplate  the  establishment  of  at 
least  one  industrial  boarding-school  for  Indians  in  every  State,  except  perhaps 
New  York,  where  there  is  any  considerable  number  of  Indians,  with  a  view 
of  reaching  such  a  number  of  them,  and  awakening  such  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation among  them,  as  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  all  of  them 
into  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  States. 

Indian  industrial  training-schools  have  already  been  established  in  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico; 
and  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  schools  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Montana,  California, 
and  North  Dakota. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  schools  will  all  be  in  full  operation  within  a  year 
from  the  present  time.  They  will  not  provide  by  any  means  for  all  Indian 
children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  in  these  States,  but  they  will  provide  for  a 
very  considerable  number,  and  others  will  be  i)rovided  for  at  a  later  day. 

A  very  considerable  popular  interest  in  these  Indian  schools  has  manifested 
itself,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to  the  school  at  Carlisle,  in  Ne- 
braska regarding  the  one  at  Genoa,  in  Kansas  as  to  Haskell  Institute  at 
Lawrence,  in  Colorado  about  the  one  at  Grand  Junction,  and  in  Oregon  with 
reference  to  the  school  at  Chemawa. 

These  schools  are  visited  by  large  numbers  of  jKJople,  who  go  to  see  for 
themselves  what  kind  of  work  is  done  by  Indian  boys  and  girls  at  school.  A 
very  lively  interest  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  many  public-school  suixjrin- 
tendents  and  teachers;  and  their  visits,  suggestions  and  encouragement  are 
very  helpful  in  the  great  work  that  is  there  being  carried  on. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  render  the  Indian  schools,  so  far  as 
practicable,  equal  in  every  respect  to  similar  grades  of  public  schools,  so  that 
Indian  pupils  may  ^uter  into  comj)etition  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
friendly  rivalries  of  life,  feeling  able  to  hold  their  own.  It  is  one  of  the  es- 
pecial aims  of  the  present  administration  of  these  schools  to  make  it  easy, 
w^here  circumstances  j>ermit  it,  for  Indian  pupils  to  pass  from  the  Government 
Indian  schools  into  the  ordinary  public  schools.  To  this  end,  the  grading  of 
the  schools,  the  course  of  study  adopted,  methods  of  instruction  followed  and 
the  disci p)line  nuiintaiued,  are  all,  so  far  as  possible,  modeled  after  the  best 
public  schools. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  |)eople  among  whom  they  are  destined  to  live,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  give  to  all  Indian  youth  a  practical,  common- 
school  education,  as  a  preparation  for  American  citizenshij),  should  receive 
from  all  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  several  States,  esjwcially  where  these 
Indian  schools  are  located,  the  warmc^st  encouragement  and  support.  It  is 
very  important  that  theses  schools  should  be  visited  by  school  j)eopIe,  tluit  the 
teachers  in  them  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  the  sympathy  an<l  re- 
spect of  their  fellow-teachers;  and  the  Indian  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
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believe  that  the  same  pains  are  being  taken  with  their  education  as  with  the 
education  of  white  children.  It  is  above  all,  particularly  to  be  hoped  that  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  Indian  children  may  be  encouraged  to  enter 
public  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  other  children.  It  is  probable  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  perfected  by  which  the  (jovemment  will  bear  a  fair  share 
in  the  support  of  the  schools  attended  by  Indian  pupils,  in  cases  where  the 
Indians'  lands  are  not  taxed  for  public-school  pur[K>se8. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  will  have  been  fully  accomplished  if  the  at- 
tention of  school  superintendents  gathered  here  in  this  national  convention 
can  be  awakened,  and  you  can  be  led  to  take  a  personal  and  professional  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  Indian  education  in  your  respective  States.  All  of  you 
of  course  are  interested  in  the  general  question ;  but  some  of  you  possibly 
may  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  you  may  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  Indians  of  your  own  State  as  being  a  part  of  your  special 
duties  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Whatever  arguments  can 
be  advanced  in  behalf  of  education  for  any  class  of  people,  have  weight  when 
applied  in  Ixjhalf  of  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

They  have  many  noble  traits  of  character;  they  have  possibilities  of  great 
usefulness  as  menil)er8  of  the  republic,  and  when  properly  educated  will 
readily  and  joyfully  take  their  places  en  masse,  no  longer  as  wards,  no  longer 
as  a  race  to  be  pitied,  or  even  despised,  but  as  fellow-citizens,  co-workers, 
worthy  to  be  respected  and  honored.  If  the  present  eiForts  of  the  National 
Government  can  be  supplemented  by  the  educational  agencies  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  the  Indian  problem  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  our  national 
honor  will  be  redeemed  and  our  national  life  enriched  and  strengthened,  and 
the  reniaiiif*  of  a  once- powerful  people  be  rescued  from  destruction,  to  become 
parti ci pan t,*»  in  all  that  is  richest  and  best  in  our  modern  Cliristian  civilization. 

M.  A.  Xkwkll,  of  Maryland:  I  am  no  advocate  of  paternal  government. 
I  bclit've  that  the  State  should  not  do  for  any  man  anything  which  he  can 
do  a^  efficiently  and  economically  for  hinij^elf.  Self-help  is  the  key  to  free  in- 
stitutions,  and  the  only  guaranty  of  px*rsonal  indejK^ndence.  Reliance  upon 
government  aid  for  that  which  j)ersonal  exertion  can  accomplish.  Is  enfeebling 
to  those  who  receive  tlie  unneeded  aid,  and  disastrous  in  its  consecjuences  to 
the  ct)inmunity.  But  there  are  occasions  when  individual  effort  is  unavailing, 
or  cannot  be  brought  into  operation;  and  then  the  municipality,  or  the  State, 
or  the  (Jcneral  Government  must  lend  its  aid.  Of  this  we  have  instances  in 
groat  fires,  great  floods,  great  epidemics,  in  which  outside  aid  is  not  only  proper, 
but  neccr*sary.  One  can  inuigine  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  public  school 
wouhl  be  superfluous,  if  not  injurious.  If  all  the  parents  in  the  land  were 
both  able  and  willing  to  give  the  best  of  education  to  their  children,  family 
instruction  might  be  held  to  su|)erse<le  the  necessity  of  jmblic  education.  If 
the  States  of  the  South  were  both  able  and  willing  to  give  the  benefits  of  a 
good  common-school  education  to  all  who  need  it,  and  to  expel  illiteracy  from 
their  borders,  there  would  lie  no  need  for  government  assistance.     But  the 
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census  gives  us  figures  from  which  we  are  bound  to  infer  that  many  States  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  educate  all  their  illiterates.  Conse(|uently,  the 
National  Government  is  called  upon  to  assist  the  State,  just  as  the  State,  for 
her  own  protection,  has  been  obliged  to  assist  the  family  in  this  work  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  order  that  government  aid  may  be  accepted  and  utilized,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  be  scrupulously  regarded.  There  must  be  no 
squinting  towards  a  national  system  of  education.  There  must  be  no  i)ossi- 
bility  of  governmental  interference  with  the  State  school  systems.  What  is 
wanted  is  simply  money,  under  no  restrictions  except  those  which  are  neces- 
sary  to  secure  its  proper  application. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio :  I  take  it  that  I  am  not  expected  to  attempt  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  subject  at  this  hour,  but  that  it  is  rather  my  duty  to 
add  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  exhortation.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  fully  indorse  Commissioner  Harris's  masterly  statement  of  the 
relation  of  the  General  Government  to  education  in  the  States.  The  tnie 
policy  is  clearly  for  the  Government  to  render  needed  aid  and  encouragement, 
but  not  to  assume  the  control  or  direction  of  the  schools.  But,  as  I  see  it, 
this  limitation  of  the  General  Government  does  not  apply  to  public  education 
in  the  Territories.  The  Government  has  the  same  constitutional  power  to 
organize  and  maintain  schools  in  the  Territories  that  it  has  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  American  statesmanship  that  the  chil- 
dren in  these  nascent  commonwealths  have  been  so  long  left  without  needed 
school  privileges.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  several  of  the  Territories 
has  long  l)een  a  disgrace  to  American  civilization.  We  must  all  be  iiware  of 
the  fact  that  this  "hauds-off "  policy  was  inaugurated  under  conditions  that 
do  not  now  exist.  The  fruitful  cause  of  thLs  sad  neglect  of  the  settlers'  chil- 
dren has  happily  disappeared  from  our  national  life,  and  the  Territorial  policy 
bom  of  it  should  also  disappear.  The  highest  interest  of  the  nation  demands 
that  the  settler  be  followed  by  the  teacher.  There  is  not  a  child,  white  or 
Indian,  in  all  our  Territories  in  which  the  American  people  have  not  a  vital 
interest.  The  leaving  of  a  generation  of  cliildren  to  grow  up  unschooled  is  to 
burden  these  young  communities  with  lawless  tendencies  which  two  genera- 
tions cannot  whollv  overcome. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said  resjKicting  the  duty  of  national 
aid  to  education  in  the  States.  I  am  not  now  advocating  any  particular 
measure,  but  I  do  urge  tliat  in  some  wise  way  the  (General  (iovemment,  out 
of  its  abundance,  should  assist  overburdened  States  in  their  efforts  to  remove 
the  illiteracy  which  now  menaces  the  republic.  If  this  wise  policy  of  finan- 
cial aid  in  education  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  twenty  years 
ag^),  how  changed  would  be  the  present  aspect  of  our  national  life!  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  faith  in  the  American  people,  or  in  confidence  in  our  free  institu- 
tions; but  I  frankly  confess  that  I  cannot  look  the  future  of  my  countr\' 
squarely  in  the  face  without  a  tremor,  and  esi)ecially  when  I  am  confronted 
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with  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  in  the  United  States  more  than  a  round 
million  of  legal  voters  who  cannot  read  a  word  on  the  ballot  which  is  suffered 
to  express  their  will.  I  find  little  comfort  in  Matthew  Arnold's  doctrine  of  a 
"saving  remnant."  A  republic  can  only  be  saved  by  a  wise  and  virtuous 
majority.  Here  sovereign  jx)wer  is  in  the  j)eople;  and  in  the  final  issue  the 
will  of  the  people  —  the  great  rtmjorUy — is  our  law,  and  from  their  decision 
there  is  no  ap|)eal.  The  only  safe  condition  is,  that  intelligence  and  virtue 
pervade  all  heads  and  all  hearts.  Horace  Mann  tnily  said  that  "In  a  repul)- 
lic  the  ballot-box  is  the  urn  of  fate,  and  intelligence  must  shake  the  bowl,  and 
virtue  preside  over  the  lot."  This  is  the  one  great  lesson  of  history.  "In  all 
the  past,"  says  Mansfield,  "  whether  we  view  it  in  the  shades  of  ancient  times 
or  in  the  light  of  modern  ages,  .  .  .  everywhere  when  lil)erty  is  lost,  it 
is  buried  in  the  tomb  of  public  intelligence  and  public  virtue."  The  supreme 
duty  of  the  Ameiican  j)eople  is  to  see  to  it  that  an  efficient  school  is  planted 
within  reach  of  every  child  bom  into  American  citizcnshi}). 

H.  A.  WisK,  Baltimore,  Md. :  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  jx^rsons 
that  money  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  public- 
school  systems  throughout  the  country  —  that  whatever  is  desired  in  the  way 
of  education  can  be  bought.  In  one  of  the  oldest  States  of  the  Union,  hav- 
ing a  school  system  almost  as  old  ^  the  Static  itself,  with  ample  means  for  its 
supiwrt,  the  schools  are  said  to  be  in  a  most  de])lorable  condition.  The  Su- 
j)erin  ten  dent,  in  his  last  annual  rej)ort,  sjiys  that  the  schools  of  one  district, 
regarded  as  a  typical  one,  were  subjected  to  a  most  careful  examination  by 
ex[>orts,  and  it  wa.s  found  that  while  there  were  a  few  good  schools,  yet,  in  the 
main,  the  scliools  were  of  a  most  inferior  character;  tliat  pupils  who  had  at- 
tended tliem  for  a  long  time  knew  scarcely  anything;  that  the  teachers  not 
only  did  not  know  how  to  teach,  but  that  the  majority  of  tliem  knew  nothing 
to  teach.  The  teachers  appointed  were  in  many  cases  the  relatives  of  schcwl 
officx^rs,  or  of  j)oliticians,  and  hiul  not  been  selected  with  reference  to  their  fit- 
ness. Money  wjis  not  what  wa^  needed  in  this  State,  but  an  appreciation  of 
th(i  wortli  of  education  and  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens  its  would  insure  the  efficiencv  of  the  schools. 

Wliere  tliere  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  The  aid  of  the  GenenU  Government 
will  not  mend  the  matter  of  illiteracy.  If  the  peoj)le  have  not  an  apj)recia- 
tion  of  the  inestimable  value  of  good  schools,  a  hearty  desire  for  them,  and 
are  not  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  secure  tliem,  they  will  never  have 
them,  whatever  otlior  favorable  conditions  may  exist.  The  more  schools  cost, 
and  the  greater  the  eHbrt  to  secure  them,  the  more  they  will  be  appreciated, 
and  the  more  the  people  will  be  l)enefited  by  the  labor  and  self-denial  exerte<l 
in  providing  them.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  do  nothing  to 
destroy  that  honest  and  commendable  pride  among  our  |)eople  which  will 
permit  no  «>ne  to  undertake  to  do  for  them  what  they  can  do  and  ought  to  do 
for  themselves. 

The  ar(hu)us  struggle  of  a  ix>or  community  to  educate  its  children  will  do 
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much  to  ennoble  its  people  and  to  get  them  to  place  the  right  value  on  the 
blessings  education  insures  both  the  children  and  the  community.  Giving 
money  to  people  who  do  not  absolutely  need  it,  haij  a  tendency  to  pau})erize 
them  and  to  destroy  that  self-respect  and  indej)endence  which  should  character- 
ize every  true  American  citizen.  If  the  schools  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  General  Government — for  Federal  aid  means  this  —  is  there  any  assur- 
ance that  the  condition  of  education  throughout  the  country  will  be  advanced  ? 
Is  the  General  Government  so  nmch  more  honestlv  and  efficientlv  adminis- 
tered  than  the  State  governments  are  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  what- 
ever it  undertakes  to  do  will  be  better  done  than  it  will  be  by  the  States 
theuLselves  ?  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  no  jwwer  to  appropriate  money 
for  this  purj)ose,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  on  which  the 
success  of  our  republican  institutions  so  largely  depends,  demands  that  the 
hands  of  the  General  (iovernment  be  kept  off  of  the  public  schools. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

J.    A.    B.   LOVETT,   OF    ALABAMA. 

Before  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  discussion,  j)ermit  me  to  express  it 
as  my  opinion  that  this  quastion,  allied  as  it  is  so  closely  with  American  edu- 
cation, and  hence,  the  future  citizenship  of  tlie  nation,  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  it  should  be  given  tliat  prominence  in  the  deliberations  of  our  national 
a)uncils  of  education  whicli  its  imi)ortance  demands. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  great  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  so  meagerly  accjuainted  with  each  other  socially,  religiously,  jwliti- 
callv,  and  educationallv.  If  the  North  and  the  South  onlv  knew  each  other 
better  there  would  be  a  greater  unanimity  of  feeling  between  them,  and  they 
would  cherish  that  fraternal  spirit  which  should  hold  them  in  one  great 
national  brotherhood. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  that  the  agencies  which  could  have  accomplished 
great  things  in  promoting  national  good-feeling,  and  of  fostering  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  destiny  between  the  varioiLs  sections  of  our  common  countr}', 
have  fallen  far  short  of  that  success  which  we  have  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
them.  While  there  ai*e  noble  exceptions,  too  fi-equently  the  press  of  our 
countr>',  both  secular  and  religious,  which  wields  such  a  jwtent  and  abiding 
influence  in  the  land,  has  fostered  strife  and  bickering  between  the  sections, 
and  keeps  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  of  our  common  citi- 
zenship. Sectional  jwliticians  rarely  find  it  a  means  of  promoting  their 
personal  aggrandizement  and  selfish  ambitions  to  encourage  an  amicable 
union  between  those  sections  which  in  past  years  experienced  political  es- 
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trangement.  And  I  speak  advisedly  and  with  proper  reverence  when  I  say 
that  even  among  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  bodies,  those  great  ioBtitu- 
tions  from  which  we  would  naturally  expect  the  exemplification  of  the  highest 
degree  of  conservatism  and  righteous  tolerance,  those  Christian  organizations 
and  convocations  which  should  assume  the  Heaven-born  mission  of  the  "peace- 
maker" among  the  nations  and  communities,  have  permitted,  and  they  do 
still  allow  sectional  animosities  to  so  embitter  the  cup  of  the  gospel  of  "peace 
and  good-will  to  men,"  that  we  cannot  hoi)e  to  witness  from  their  efforts  the 
peace,  unity,  and  social  good-feeling  which  all  right-thinking  people  so  much 
desire. 

Our  national  educational  convocations  have  done  much,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  much,  in  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements  of  the  sections,  as 
they  meet  in  various  localities  of  the  country,  giving  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  face  to  face  and  to  learn  from  each  other  the  true  conditions  of 
society  everywhere. 

Feeling  that  this  Department  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  believing  in  its  readiness  to  sympathize  with, 
and  its  willingness  to  render  all  possible  aid  for  the  educational  advancement 
of  every  race  and  section  of  the  Union,  I  am  here  to  present,  for  its  thought- 
ful consideration,  the  subject  of  "Negro  Education  in  the  South." 

In  this  presentation  I  have  but  one  aim  in  view — the  improvement  of  the 
negro's  condition  as  a  man  and  citizen,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
directly  confronttMl  with  the  abstruse  problem  of  negro  civilization.  It  vnW 
be  my  steadfast  purpose  to  deal  with  the  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  fulsome  gush  and  jmtronizing  sentimentality  so  frequently 
intermixed  with  discussions  on  tliis  subject.  I  would  prefer  the  condemna- 
tion of  my  countrymen  for  uttering  the  truth  in  this  discussion,  than  to  re- 
ceive at  tlieir  hands  the  sickly  panegyrics  whicli  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  more 
sick  I  v  sentimentalism. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  Southern  people  deserve  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
j>eo[)le  at  the  North  concerning  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  One  of 
the  ])rinie  hindrances  t<>  negro  education  at  the  South  to-day,  is  a  want  of 
confidence  in  Southern  pliilanthropy  and  patriotism,  and  an  absence  of  sym- 
pathy from  tliose  who  know  so  little  of  the  strug<(les  experienced  by  a  people 
upon  wliose  slioulders  has  been  placed  the  burden  of  eight  millions  of  enfran- 
chised slaves. 

(jcnerally  S|)eaking,  the  fortunes,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  of  life,  are 
shared  in  common  by  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  CTo\ys  are 
grown,  the  manufactories  are  0}>erated,  the  nation's  conunerce  is  transported, 
healtli  is  enjoyed,  schools  and  churches  are  fostered,  all  contributing  to  our 
national  wi^altli,  dignity,  and  prosperity.  Tliese  are  among  the  fortunes  that 
we  have  in  common.  On  the  other  hand,  no  section  can  claim  entire  exemp- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  crime  and  the  devastations  of  unavoidable  disasters. 
New  England,  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  West,  all  have  their  epidemics, 
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pestilence,  floods,  fires,  forgeries,  embezzlements,  drunkenness,  robberies,  sui- 
cides, murders,  and  a  thousand  other  disturbing  elements.  These  are  endured 
by  our  people  in  common. 

But  the  South  stands  alone  under  the  burden  of  a  vast  colored  population 
whose  rapidly  increasing  illiteracy  bids  defiance  to  her  best  eiforts  at  educat- 
ing them  to  intelligent  citizenship.  This  condition  of  things  is  without  a 
parallel,  possibly,  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  enormous  influx  of  foreign 
immigration  at  the  North  would  seem  to  approach  the  Southern  situation ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  North  is  so  well  equipped  with  public  schools, 
the  great  Americanizing  institutions  of  our  country,  the  seeming  parallelism 
vanishes,  and  the  South  stands  alone. 

If  it  be  a  noble  humanity  which  rejoices  at  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
others,  it  is  a  nobler  spirit  still  that  dwells  in  the  breast  of  him  whose  heart 
goes  out  in  sympathy  for  his  suffering  brother.  As  the  enfeebled  forces  of  a 
fractured  limb  seek  for  sympathy  and  aid  from  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  strong  and  well,  so  the  weakened  educational  agencies  in  the  South  seek 
sympathy  and  aid  from  ever}'  member  of  the  body  politic,  in  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  concerns  every  section  of  the  country,  and  one  which  should 
engage  the  best  thoughts  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States,  representing  every  section  of  the 
country  and  almost  every  class  of  citizens,  are  preeminently  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  intensest  sympathy  in  times  of  calamity,  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  within  the  past  twenty  years.  But  these  ready  responses  to  the 
caUs  of  distress  were  made  to  alleviate  such  suffering  as  may  be  classed 
among  the  common  misfortunes  of  the  people,  whether  by  fire,  earthquake^ 
flood,  or  pestilence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  those  in  the  North  who  understand 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  question  of  negro  education  at  the  South,  and 
who  are  ready  with  their  counsel  and  money  to  assist  in  the  modification  of 
these  difficulties. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  sp)irit  of  a  noble  philanthropy  directed  the  pen 
which  wrote  the  proclamation  freeing  five  millions  of  American  slaves  from 
legal  bondage,  it  must  be  accepted  that  the  same  imj)ulse  is  moving  the  i>en 
and  tongue  of  the  illustrious  New  Hampshire  philanthropist  who  is  so  ably 
and  so  faithfully  contending  for  national  aid  with  which  to  liberate  a  still 
greater  number  of  American  citizens  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance.  Henry 
W.  Blair,  together  with  the  twenty-four  other  Northern  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  Educational  Aid  Bill,  represents  a  class  of  people  at  the  North  favor- 
ably disjx)sed  toward  the  South  in  her  struggles,  and  his  and  their  names  will 
go  down  to  history  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  a  liberty-loving  and  patriotic 
people. 

I  would  also  conmiend  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  thousands  at  the  North 
to  contribute  their  money,  and  who  are  still  giving  material  and  moral  sup- 
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port  to  iustitutions  in  the  South  that  are  accomplishing  great  things  for  negro 
civilization. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  iSouth  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Northern 
people  on  the  question  of  negro  educiition.  But,  before  this  sympathy  is  likely 
to  come  in  copious  showers,  the  people  of  the  North  nmst  largely  increase 
their  confidence  in  the  Southern  white  population  on  the  race  question. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  about  three  types  of  Northeni  sentiment 
concerning  the  race  question  in  the  South : 

1 .  There  are  those  who  have  something  of  a  vague  idea  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, connecting  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  with  the  highly  exagger- 
ated stories  of  his  anU-helhun  sufferings  as  a  slave. 

2.  There  are  those  who,  for  political  reasons,  keep  up  an  unjust  and  hurtful 
agitation  of  the  race  question  in  the  South:  unjust,  because  such  agitations 
are  generally  not  well  founded ;  hurtful,  because  they  tend  to  stimulate  race 
prejudices  between  the  white  and  colored  ]X)pulation,  with  a  proportionate  det- 
riment to  negro  civilization  and  prosjwrity. 

8.  Still  there  are  others  in  the  North  who  are  very  decided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  various  relationshii)s  of  the  races  at  the  South.  They  hold 
that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  public  commingling  of  the  decent,  well- 
behaved  colored  people  with  the  same  class  of  wliite  people,  thus  elevating  and 
strengthening  the  blacks,  and  educating  them  to  the  level  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. Without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  I  here  remark  that  there 
exist?*  in  the  South  to-day,  and  has  existed  for  many  years  past,  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  substantially  such  a  oonnuingling.  But  this  commingling 
is  not  of  the  character  that  conies  under  the  head  of  social  equality.  The  tnith 
is,  a.s  intelligence  ineroasos  among  the  colored  people  they  are  led  to  see,  and 
they  do  generally  recognize  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  line  drawn  between  them 
and  the  whites  which  no  hunum  agency  can  set  aside.  1  ])refer  not  to  caII 
this  a  "color  line,"  for  the  color  of  the  negro  constitutes  only  a  part  of  his 
distinctive  race  (qualities.  (live  to  the  negro  the  fairest  Caucasian  skin,  and 
still  there  would  remain  race  distinctions.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
ethnological  study,  must  confess,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  that  there  exist  pe- 
culiarities between  the  races  which  i*each  far  beneath  the  skin.  Every  intel- 
ligent  negro  knows  this,  and  he  knows,  too,  not  only  that  these  diflerences 
exist,  but  he  understands  that  the  peculiar,  distinctive  features  of  his  own 
race  natnrallv  forbid  close  social  ix>lations  with  the  wliites. 

Then  let  us  be  content  to  spciak  of  the  dividing-line,  not  as  a  "color  line," 
but  as  a  race  line.  This  being  true,  it  is  worse  than  nonsense  for  any  section 
of  this  great  and  free  country  to  undertake,  by  agitation  or  otherwise,  to  mod- 
ify what  is  known  as  the  "social  problem"  of  the  race  question.  And  permit 
me  to  say  here  that  the  constant  agitation  of  this  social-equality  question  has 
done  much  to  retard  the  negro's  educational  and  material  progress.  For  it 
must  be  known  to  you  that  the  best  element  of  our  Southern  citizenship  bears 
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the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  negro  education.  Not  only  so,  but 
thf>se  in  the  South  who  lend  their  moral  influence  to  the  institutions  which 
are  accomplishing  much  for  ne^n)  civilization,  represent  the  highest  type  of 
Southern  patriotism.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  this  ques- 
tion is  uselessly  agitated,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  puts  the  negro  on  the 
offensive,  the  white  man  naturally  falls  ujx>n  the  defensive,  and  so  an  unnec- 
essary feeling  of  race  prejudice  is  engendered.  This  always  damages  the  cause 
of  negro  education. 

The  South,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  certainly  had  her  trials  and 
tribulations.  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  dark  ordeal  through  which 
she  has  passed.  Emerging  from  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  civil  war,  she  lay 
limp  and  languid,  bleeding  from  a  thousand  gaping  wounds.  Instead  of  be- 
ing visited  by  angels  of  mercy,  her  fair  breast  was  made  the  stamping-grounds 
for  a  set  of  thieving  ghouls  who  had  deluded  the  Government  with  their  pre- 
tem»ions  to  loyalty.  Though  too  feeble  to  speak  in  tones  to  be  heard  by  the 
confjuering  power,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  entertained  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
that  towered  high  above  the  heads  of  her  poat-beifum  plunderers.  It  was  a 
ray  of  sunshine  that  penetrated  the  dense  darkness,  when  the  Government 
l>egan  to  appreciate  the  situation,  and  when  she  relegated  these  tormentors  to 
their  legitimate  social  and  moral  level. 

The  light  has  continued  to  shine,  and  reason,  coupled  with  a  calm  and  de- 
liberate judgment,  is  rapidly  dispelling  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  which 
have  so  long  existed  betwoon  the  best  elements  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  These  secticms  are  better  accpiaiuted  with  each  other,  and  this  ac- 
quaintance is  ri})ening  into  a  fraternal  sympathy  and  union  that  will  finally 
demolish  every  vestige  of  sectional  discord.  The  negro  problem  seems  to  be 
the  only  lingering  discordant  element  between  these  sections,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation  that,  although  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is 
not  clearly  in  sight,  all  true  patriots  of  the  whole  country  are  giving  their  best 
thoughts  to  its  pro])er  adjustment. 

I  desire  here  to  state  that  the  people  at  the  North  are  becoming  better  and 
more  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  question  of  negro  civilization,  and 
the  peculiar  environments  of  the  Southern  white  i)eople,  in  their  eff*orts  to  ed- 
ucate him  for  good-citizenship.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  in- 
telligent Northern  people,  regardless  of  |X)litical  faith  and  practice,  who  visit 
the  South  for  any  length  of  time,  or  who  have  made  the  South  their  home, 
testify  with  no  uncertain  emphasis  on  this  question.  Their  usual  expression 
is,  "My  eyes  are  ()j)eued  — I  am  converted."  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
here  that  life  is  too  short,  and  traveling  ex|)enses  are  too  great  for  the  entire 
Northern  |)opulati(>n  to  visit  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  object 
lesson  on  this  subject.  However,  were  such  a  thing  expedient,  there  would 
be  no  bounds  to  Southern  hospitality  in  entertaining  our  friends  from  the 
North,  for  the  consummation  of  an  undertaking  that  would  forever  banish 
from  the  minds  of  all  |)eoj)le  those  lingering  prejudices  and  stinging  criticisms 
—32 
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which  have  operated  so  i)owerfully  against  the  j^ace  and  happiness  of  our 
Southern  population.  Regarding  the  education  of  the  negro,  together  with 
all  the  j)erplexing  questions  growing  out  of  his  citizenship  in  the  South,  I 
believe  the  Southern  j^eople  would  be  willing,  without  the  least  hesitation,  for 
a  hundred  thousand  intelligent  Northern  voters,  promiscuously  gatliered  from 
various  States,  to  come  South  and  spend  one  year  in  exj)erience  and  observa- 
tion, and  then  settle  the  whole  affair  at  the  ballot-box.  The  only  objection 
the  Southern  people,  white  and  colored,  would  likely  raise  to  such  a  procedure, 
would  be  in  the  fact  that  the  verdict  of  these  Northern  voters  would  doubtless 
be  to  the  negro's  disfavor;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  best  Southern  peo- 
ple have  a  tender  regard  and. kindly  feeling  toward  the  negro,  and  in  return 
the  colored  man  respect**  and  honors  his  white  friends. 

But,  I  am  asked  here:  What  of  the  "nice  riots"  in  the  South?  Mv  an- 
swcr  is  given  in  one  sentence:  What  are  known  as  "race  difficulties"  in  the 
South,  are  mostly  confined  to  localities  wherein  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
exists ;  they  are  generally  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  lawless  and  ignorant 
of  both  races,  carried  into  effect  under  the  influence  of  bad  whisky,  and  re- 
ceive the  condemnation  of  the  int<jlligent,  law-abiding  citizens  of  both  races. 

When  the  intelligent  Southern  negro  reads  the  highly-colored  descriptions 
of  the  "  race  riots,"  as  they  find  their  way  into  Northern  newspapers  from  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  correspondents,  wherein  the  whole  South  is  condemned 
and  slandered  on  account  of  the  dastardlv  deeds  of  a  few  miscreants,  he  casts 
his  eyes  heavenward,  heaves  a  sigh,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  unique  Ameri- 
canism, ^^RodenteKl'^ 

In  the  foregoing  n^marks  I  have  pres(inted  this  question  as  it  is  connected 
with  Northern  sentiments  and  views,  with  the  hope  of  disj)elling  some  errone- 
ous ideas  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  colored  people. 
The  sentiments  and  j)ur|)()ses  of  our  Southern  white  |)opulation,  on  the  sul>- 
jeet  of  negro  education,  will  now  be  considered. 

Tlie  following  propositions  may  be  i-eliod  upon  by  all  wiio  are  interested  in 
this  discussion  as  reflecting  the  views  of  the  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens, 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  in  the  South: 

1.  This  chiss  of  Southern  citizens  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
favor  the  reenalavcment  of  the  colored  iH»o})le.  Six  millions  of  slaves  at  an 
average  of  six  luindred  dollars  each,  aggregates  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
billions  six  hundred  millions  of  dolhirs.  Tliis  was  all  swept  away  by  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  should  the  (Government  propose  to  return 
this  great  loss  of  proiK'ity  to  the  Southern  |KV)ple  in  the  persons  of  the  negn) 
population,  a.s  slaves,  then'  would  be  a  unanimous  Southern  voice  against  the 
resumption  of  such  a  burden. 

2.  They  entertain  the  kindliest  feelings  toward  the  colored  population: 
and,  with  their  counsel  and  aid,  thev  ait^  ever  readv  to  assist  them  in  the 
acquisition  of  j>roperty,  and  to  deal  fairly  with  him  all  along  the  line  of  his 
political,  legal,  and  natural  rights. 
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3.  They  have  no  fears  of  any  serious  or  general  trouble  growing  out  of  the 
fact  of  negro  suffrage,  if  not  interfered  with  by  a  low  class  of  political  agi- 
tators. 

4.  Were  the  question  submitted  to  a  vote,  I  feel  (juite  sure  that  the  repre- 
sentative Southern  })eople  would  elect  the  negro  to  remain  on  his  native  heath, 
if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  negro,  there  is  a  variety  of  sentiment 
among  our  peoi)le.  We  have  those  among  us  who  do  not  warmly  favor  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  either  race.  This  sentiment  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  we  sufler  some  opposition  to  popular  education.  A  class  similar  to  this 
may  be  found  in  all  educating  countries.  We  have  also  those  who  do  not 
advocate  negro  education,  because  they  have  never  become  reconciled  to  ne- 
gro citizenship.  Their  neutrality  on  the  subject  is  about  all  the  opposition 
that  comes  from  this  source;  and,  if  their  passiveness  is  an  indication  of 
doubt  on  the  subject,  it  is  plain  that  the  negro  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
But  the  most  formidable  opposition  we  have  to  negro  education,  is  the  posi- 
tive declaration  made  by  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  citizens  that  educa- 
tion is  a  decided  detriment  to  the  negroes  best  interest.  It  is  claimed  by  these 
opponents  that  just  as  soon  as  the  negro  obtains  a  little  learning,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  abandon  manual  labor,  and  seeks  to  engage  in  politics,  preaching,  or 
teaching.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  educated  negro  often  becomes  a  fire- 
brand among  the  more  ignorant  of  his  race,  and  uses  his  acquired  talents  in 
stirring  up  and  per{)etuating  hatred  and  strife  between  the  races. 

Despite  all  these  various  phases  of  o])position  to  negro  education  in  the 
S<juth,  their  schools  are  generally  well  filled  with  enthusiastic  learners,  and 
they  are  making  as  fair  a  headway  as  their  limited  facilities  will  admit.  And 
this  very  fact  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  Southern  white  people  are 
strongly  fiivorable  to  negro  civilization ;  for  it  must  be  known  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  Southern  education,  that  our  legislators 
make,  substantially,  the  same  provision  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children  as  they  do  for  the  whites.  Nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  our  representa- 
tives l)eing  arraigned  by  their  constituents  for  supporting  mea.sure8  which 
give  equal  advanta^^es  to  our  colored  youth.  When  this  is  fairly  considered, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  negro  population  contributes  a  very 
diminutive  per  centum  of  the  State  ap])ro])riations  for  public  education,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  white  i)eople  of  the  South  richly  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
negro,  as  well  as  the  commendation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  his  cause. 

Having  reviewed  the  opinions  of  the  white  jx^ople,  North  and  South,  on 
this  question,  it  is  proper  that  something  should  be  said  from  the  negro's  point 
of  view. 

For  the  past  several  years  my  official  relations  in  the  field  of  education  have 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  me  to  leani  something  of  the  purjioses 
and  ambitions  of  the  representative  negi'oes  of  the  South.     From  various  con- 
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versations  with  the  mast  intelligent  persons  of  this  race,  I  have  gleaned  the 
following  facts: 

They  believe  that  the  intelligent  white  {x?ople  of  the  South  are  their  best 
friends.  They  know  they  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  South,  but  they  prefer 
to  remain.  They  take  but  little  stock  in  the  exodus  agitations.  They  think 
the  time  for  such  a  movement  is  not  vet.  When  the  (fOod  Father  shall  ar- 
range  his  program  of  final  destiny  for  the  negro,  possibly  there  shall  be  a  great 
emigration  of  the  race  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  At  present  the  burning 
bush,  the  ])resence  of  a  Moses,  the  inviting  Canmin,  are  not  in  sight.  However, 
when  this  day  shall  come,  if  ever  it  shall,  there  will  be  no  wicked  Southern 
Pharaoh  that  will  detain  the  colored  man  from  a  brighter  inheritance ;  and 
there  will  be  no  infuriated  S<:)uthem  host  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  angry 
seas,  in  the  wake  of  hii^  departure.  But  there  will  l>e,  should  such  an  event 
ever  occur,  a  mighty  host  of  friends  to  the  colored  man  in  the  South  who 
would  raise  their  ]>rayer8  to  Almighty  Cfod  to  j^rotect  and  defend  the  negro, 
and  make  of  his  race  a  stn)ng  and  mighty  people. 

The  intelligent  Southern  negroes  do  not  think  that  social  equality  with  the 
whites  is  either  practicable  or  desirable ;  not  practicable,  because  it  would  be 
unnatural ;  not  desirable,  even  on  their  part,  because  those  who  undertake  to 
practice  it  with  them  inflict  ujx)n  them  a  pasitive  injury.  In  conversation 
with  a  highly-cultivated  colored  man,  not  long  since,  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
his  views  on  this  subject.  His  answer  was  replete  with  wisdom,  and  fiiU  of 
good  common-sense.  He  said:  "The  whites  who  j)ut  themselves  on  an  equal 
social  basis  with  us  come  to  us  in  white  skins,  but  their  hearts  are  black  — 
thev  alwavs  lower  us  in  the  moral  scale." 

The  intelligent  Southeni  negroes  are  also  opposed  to  the  co-education  of 
the  races.  They  gt^nerally  have  a  natural  parental  feeling  toward  their  cliil- 
dren,  and  they  would  be  unwilling  to  have  their  offspring  to  undergo  the  un- 
avoidable embarrassments  that  would  surely  attend  the  presence  of  their 
children  among  those  of  the  white  race.  The  negroes  in  the  South,  as  a  rule, 
are  eager  to  receive  enlightenment  on  all  subjects  which  tend  to  elevate  their 
race;  and,  while  the  great  mass  of  them  still  remain  in  gross  ignorance  for 
want  of  better  educational  facilities,  very  many  of  them  have  achieved  phe- 
nomenal success  in  the  ac{juisition  of  knowledge  and  culture.  Wherever  the 
means  of  education  have  been  placed  before  them  by  conscientious,  able  and 
faithful  teachers,  the  colored  youth  have  always  been  imj)roved  thereby.  And 
I  am  fully  jK^i-suaded  that,  while  a  little  learning  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the 
heads  of  some,  the  only  philosophical,  safe  and  just  course  to  pursue  is  to 
educate  the  (colored  peo])le.  The  citizenship  of  the  negro  ha;^  been  settled  by 
governmental  action,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed.  He  should  there- 
fore be  given  a  fair  and  patient  trial  on  the  line  of  civilization.  We  should 
renienibor  that  it  took  the  colored  man  several  years  to  fully  comprehend  the 
nature  <>f  his  freedom  from  slavery.     For  a  number  of  years  immediately  sue- 
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ceeding  his  emancipation,  many  thought  that  their  freedom  meant  entire  ex- 
emption from  all  kinds  of  labor;  but  their  natural  wants  soon  taught  them 
differently,  and  they  returned  to  the  abandoned  cotton-fields  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. '  80  in  their  education ;  many  of  them  are  slow  to  understand  the  grand 
end  of  civilization  which  the  schools  have  in  view.  We  must  learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait.  Those  who  have  closely  observed  the  slow  but  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  negro,  where  good  schools  have  been  in  their  reach,  freely  confess 
that  education  is  elevating  them  not  only  intellectually,  but  morally  and 
civilly. 

When  education,  properly  applied,  becomes  a  bad  thing  for  any  human 
being,  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  genial  showers,  the  invigorating  sunshine, 
and  the  life-giving  oxygen  are  bad  things  for  all  animal  and  vegetable  exist- 
ence; for,  just  as  sure  as  these  physical  agencies  develop  embryonic  life,  just 
so  sure  do  the  principles  and  facts  of  science,  literature,  and  art  develop  the 
powers  of  mind  and  soul.  To  say,  therefore,  that  right  education  (and  I  mean 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  human  powers)  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
negro,  would  be  to  admit  that  the  designs  in  his  endowments  should  all  be  set 
aside.  And  no  man  can  afford  to  allow  his  prejudices  to  so  darken  hLs  reason 
a^  to  bring  him  into  controversy  with  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  our  being  and 
the  Designer  of  our  capabilities. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  desire  to  make  some  ap])eals  concerning  the 
negro  problem.  I  appeal  to  all  patriotic  citizens,  North  and  South,  to  receive 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  distrust  the  demagogical  utterances  on  this 
([uestion,  of  the  political  agitator,  whether  on  the  field  of  jwlitical  battle  or 
in  the  halls  of  the  G>ngress  of  the  United  States.  I  api)eal  to  the  colored 
population  in  the  S<nith  to  receive,  with  fitting  gratitude,  the  educational  ef- 
forts made  in  their  behalf  by  the  8outhoni  white  people ;  and  to  take  every 
{K)ssible  advantage  of  whatever  facilities  they  enjoy  for  the  education  of  their 
youth  in  mind,  virtue,  economy,  and  industry.  I  a])peal  to  those  philanthropic 
I)eople  at  the  North,  who  have  already  caused  a  flood  of  light  to  pour  in  ujx)n 
the  Southern  colored  jx^ople,  by  their  timely  munificence,  to  relax  not  their 
disj>osition  to  render  material  aid  to  our  colored  institutions  of  learning.  I 
apj)eal  la«t,  but  not  Icjtst,  to  the  i>atriotic  statesmen  of  the  Congress*  of  the 
United  States,  to  seriouslv  review  the  claims  of  the  millions  of  illiterate  chil- 
dren  who  are  soon  to  be  thrust  uix)n  the  country,  prepared  or  unprepared,  to 
exercise  the  high  and  res{K)nsible  functions  of  American  citizenshi[).  Let  it 
be  understood  l)v  them  that  sixty  davs  of  school  in  the  vear,  under  the  tuition 
of  badly-paid  teachers,  can  never  bring  the  colored  peo[)le  of  the  South  into 
intelligent  harmony  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  our  free  institutions.  And 
if  an  economic  administration  of  our  Government  be  the  watchword  of  the 
hour,  let  them  boar  in  mind  that  the  greatest  of  all  eex)nomic  measures  is  the 
education  of  the  masses  to  the  level  of  modern  civilization. 
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DISCUSSION. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Wa.shington,  D.  C:  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  fraught  with  so  much  imjwrtance,  we  cannot  bring  to 
our  aid  more  fa<'ts.  We  know,  or  may  know,  the  numl>er  of  schools,  the 
number  of  teachers,  the  number  of  ])upils  attending  school,  the  number  of 
days*  attendance,  and  some  other  facts  of  interest.  We  need  to  know,  but  do 
not,  the  relative  growth  of  homes  among  the  colored  jxjople  from  year  to  year. 
These  are  evidences  of  advancement.  We  need  to  know  the  relative  number 
of  ])ersons  becoming  skilled  in  the  industries,  the  relative  numl)er  of  per- 
sons becoming  indei)endent  because  of  their  skill  to  do,  the  relative  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  becoming  an  accjuisitiou  to  the  State  because  of 
their  ability  to  make  the  State  richer,  stronger,  and  society  more  intelligent, 
more  jx^aceful,  and  more  secure.  In  the  discussion  of  the  question,  I  am  un- 
able to  give  more  than  an  opinion  —  an  opinion,  however,  based  on  very  careful 
investigation  and  much  inrjuiry  within  the  narrow  field  of  my  own  labors.  I 
can  give  you,  then,  little  more  than  a  reason  for  my  own  acts  and  recommen- 
dations in  connection  with  my  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Soon  after  going  U)  AVashington,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  colored  high  school  of  that  city,  on  which  occasion 
the  Hon.  William  B.  Webb,  the  District  Commissioner  having  in  charge  the 
schools  of  the  District,  presented  the  certificates  of  graduation  to  the  gradu- 
ating class.  I  was  nuich  impressed  with  one  remark  the  Commissioner  made 
to  the  young  j)eo])le  of  that  class.     It  was  something  like  the  following : 

"Twenty-tive  years  ago  colored  men  were  not  allowed  upon  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Washington  after  sundown  without  ])asses.  Twenty-live  years  ago,  I  myself,  as 
Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Police,  issued  passes  permitting  colored  persons  to 
be  found  on  the  streets  after  sundown  in  the  city  of  Washington.  To-night  I  am 
I)ermitted,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me.  to  give  young  colored 
people,  not  unlikely  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  to  whom  I  issued  passes  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  certificates  showing  that  you  have  completed  a  course  of  instruction, 
including  that  of  the  high  school.  i>rovided  for  the  young  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  white  and  colored  alike." 

I  wish  here  to  make  another  remark  a])rojK)s  to  the  above.  I  have  been 
told  that  when  in  the  early  history  of  the  schools  these  young  people  presented 
themselve>j,  from  year  to  year,  to  receive  their  certificates  of  success,  the  line 
of  jKTsons  was  <lecidedly  and  noticeably  light  in  color;  now,  I  assure  you, the 
color  of  that  line  is  decidedly  dark,  and  from  year  to  year  it  is  growing  darker. 
Many  i>ersons  found  in  that  line  now  arc^  a^  black  as  the  blackest  Egyptian. 
This,  to  mo,  is  a  significant  ])icture.  It  shows  unmistakably  the  possibilities 
of  the  race. 

He  who  h«as  seen,  as  I  have,  the  striving,  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  pupil, 
the  privation  and  sacrifices  cheerfully  assumed  on  the  part  of  parents  that 
their  children  may  benefit  by  opjMjrtunities  offered,  will  recognize  another  ini- 
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portaut  and  encouraging  factor  in  showing  the  possibilities  of  this  race.  As 
a  proper  setting  to  this  picture,  I  should  state  that  the  colored  youth  of  the 
District  of  Cohimbia  are  given  advantages  identical  with  those  enjoyed  by 
the  white  vouth  of  the  District.  The  schools  are  manao^d  by  the  same  Board 
of  Trustees ;  they  liave  the  same  course  of  instruction ;  the  same  text-books ; 
the  same  kind  of  buildings,  with  the  same  appointments.  Their  teachers  to 
secure  positions  pass  the  same  examinations  and  receive  the  same  jiay  as 
white  teachers.  Their  schools  are  continued  the  same  length  of  time  as  the 
schools  for  white  children. 

I  will  state  further,  that  some  of  the  class  of  whom  I  speak,  although  re- 
ceiving only  the  small  pay  of  the  common  laborer,  are  striving  to  secure 
homes,  humble  indeed,  but  yet  abiding-places  of  their  own.  This  is  another 
encouraging  feature,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question. 

It  would  be  gratifyiog  to  me  to  leave  this  picture  with  you  and  take  my 
seat,  if  that  could  he  done  in  justice  to  my  convictions  of  truth.  To  leave 
the  subject  now,  would  be  to  give  you  but  one  phase  of  the  entire  view  of  this 
very  im|K)rtant  question.  There  is  a  le&s  encouraging  view,  not  wholly  dis- 
couraging, but  demanding  the  earnest  consideration  of  him  who  regards  the 
growth  of  the  citizen,  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the  interests  of  his  country. 

I  must  tell  you,  in  part,  what  I  believe,  also,  in  part,  how  I  learned  facts 
and  conditions,  so  that  vou  mav  know  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  that 
I  give. 

All  efforts  to  secure  uniformity  of  schools,  except  on  very  broad  lines,  have 
failed.  That  essence  of  Americanism,  that  should  and  will  i)ervade  American 
educational  institutions,  will  make  the  svstems  of  education  as  varied  as  the 
varied  prejudices  and  predilections  of  our  composite  nationality ;  as  varied  as 
the  needs  and  pfjssibilities  of  our  multitudinous  resources;  as  varied  as  the 
variety  of  location ;  as  varied  a.s  the  interests  of  communities ;  as  persistent 
and  enduring,  but  as  varied  as  human  ambition  in  a  land  offering  every 
dreamed-of  j)ossibility  to  its  inhabitants. 

A  board  of  trustees  or  a  superintendent  acts  not  wisely  when  attempting  to 
transplant  a  system  of  schools.  Wiser  is  it  to  develop  a  system  of  education ; 
for,- when  this  is  done  intelligently,  the  ])eople  of  a  community  will  have  a 
scheme  that  will  advance  them  most  naturally  and  most  rapidly.  It  is  wise, 
then,  in  conducting  a  system  of  schools,  to  have  uppermost  in  the  mind  on 
all  occasions  when  decisions  are  to  be  made  or  lines  of  |)olicy  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  community. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  imjwrtance  of  what  has  just  been  said,  dur- 
ing a  life  of  su[)ervision,  a  life  devoted  lass  to  the  study  of  how  to  teach  than 
to  the  study  of  what  to  teach,  the  se(iuence  and  relative  values  of  its  parts, 
I  entered  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the 
education  of  the  colored  race  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  that  mv  work  embraced 
the  supervision  of  sch(K)ls  for  the  colored  raai.     This  was  a  new  field  to  me. 
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In  my  study  of  education  I  had  seen,  it  is  tnie,  that  most  systems  were 
growths,  develo])ing  as  necessity  or  op]X)rtunity  presented  itself,  sometimes 
down,  sometimes  up.  Education  iis  representee!  by  schools  has,  in  the  main, 
begun  at  the  top  and  developed  d<»wn.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  arisen  a  necessity  or  opjwrtunity  for  establishing  or  giving  to  a 
jKJople  a  system  of  education. 

Ex])erienc<j  and  judgment  will  dictate  that,  when  this  is  necessary  for  a 
I)eople  uneducated  and  undeveloi)ed,  it  should  begin  at  the  bottom ;  begin  at 
the  leaniing-iK)int.  The  learn ing-])oint  should  first  be  determined  in  the  edu- 
cation of  any  individual,  any  community,  or  any  people.  Of  the  many 
shameful  and  humiliating  mistakes  made  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  race, 
the  chief  is,  that  the  schools  have  not  been  started  at  the  learning-point.  The 
few  notable  exceptions,  whose  influence  is  fast  changing  the  entire  scheme  of 
Indian  education,  prove  only  too  well  what  I  here  say.  Most  of  the  attempts 
to  educate  the  Indian  have  begun  at  the  top,  out  of  sight  of  the  learning- 
point. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  colored  race  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  learning-point,  which  in  turn  will  determine  the 
character  of  schools  to  be  established,  the  great  mass  of  colored  people  must 
be  considered.  This,  of  course,  will  exclude  the  few,  who,  having  had  oppor- 
tunities for  gn)wth,  are  already  possessed  of  some  degree  of  develoi)ment. 
Esjxicially  will  it  exclude  that  smaller  number  of  highly-develoj)ed  |)ersons 
of  color  who  are  a**  well  (pialifiod  to  study  this  (juestion  for  themselves  sis  we 
arc  to  decide  it  for  them. 

The  ma<s  of  colored  {wople,  whom  alone  I  here  consider,  are  ignorant  and 
helpless.  Not  only  are  they  ignorant  of  lettei*s,  of  those  academic  ac<piire- 
ment^  con t<»m plated  ordinarily  by  the  word  acliool,  but  they  are  largely  igno- 
rant of  riirlit  and  profitable  wavs  of  doin<;  manv  of  the  ordinarv  offices  of 
life.  This  is  the  condition  that  renders  tlieni  helpless.  So  I  say  they  are 
helpless  in  that  sense  of  helplessness  given  by  the  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  machinery,  jx^rfected  mechanical  aj)pliances  and  the  skilled  hands  c»f  white 
artisans  of  tlie  present  day  that  characterize  the  Tnited  States  as  a  nation, 
that  characterize  our  civilization  more  than  any  other  one  thing. 

I  njcall  manv  an  aciiuaintancc^  of  mv  boyhood  davs  unable  to  read  or  to 
write,  who  was  yet  skilled  perhaps  as  a  wood-chop] kt,  a  farmer,  wasex[x?rt  in 
caring  for  stock,  ex]x;rt  in  running  a  saw-mill,  ex|)tn*t  in  some  trade,  exix^rt 
and  successful  in  establishinir  a  home:  manv  a  woman  unable  to  read  and 
write,  ex])ert  in  spinning,  in  weaving,  in  cutting  and  fitting  and  sewing,  ex|)ert 
in  butt(;r-making  and  cheese-making,  exiK'rt  in  all  the  secular  duties  that 
make  a  comfortable,  elevating,  if  not  an  elegant,  home.  These  j^eople  made 
homes.  Christian  homes,  the  most  stable  element,  the  most  useful  factor  of 
our  American  civilization. 

The  above  fact  explains,  in  ])art,  what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  mtisses  of 
the  colored  race  are  heli)less.     They  have  had  little  or  no  opjx)rtunity  to  ac- 
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quire  profitable  skill,  and  are  therefore  found  working  to  disadvantage,  with 
instruments  and  by  processes  requiring  an  exi)enditure  of  labor  that  would 
accomplish  many  times  what  is  now  accomplished,  if  properly  directed.  It 
would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  state  to  him  who  knows  the  history'  of  the 
colored  man  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  they  of  whom  I  speak  are  un- 
skilled in  most  of  the  useful  arts  of  common  life.  They  are  not  idle,  but  they 
know  not  how  to  work  advantageously,  or  how  to  provide  economically.  Who 
can  estimate  the  value  to  civilization  of  a  clean  and  carefully  patched  gar- 
ment, or  of  warm  and  comfortable  feet,  though  made  so  by  darns  and  patches  ? 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  civilization  or  to  the  individual  of  that  effort 
that  transforms  squalor  to  comfort,  making  poverty  endurable,  and  giving  to 
it  an  inspiration  for  a  higher  and  better  life  ? 

One  cannot  recall  the  life  of  his  childhood,  or  remember  with  intelligence 
the  homes  and  labors  and  successes'  of  the  earlv  fathers  and  mothers,  without 
feeling  that  their  spirit  of  economy,  of  thrift,  of  devotion  to  duty,  to  family 
and  to  society,  and  their  skill  (acquired  by  doing)  in  transforming  nature's 
gifts  (raw  materials)  into  useful,  elevating,  valuable  products,  are  the  great 
underlying,  inspiring,  successful  elements  of  the  greatness  characterizing  the 
first  century  of  American  histor}\  These  qualities  a  people  must  possess  if 
they  would  live  in  hap})iness  and  prosperity;  without  them,  not  only  will  they 
be  beaten  in  life  s  race,  but  will  even  fail  to  establish  a  respectable  individu- 
ality among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  colored  ])e<)i)le  should  be  educated  as  other  i)eople  are  educated,  but 
the  beginnings  of  such  education  should  l>e  wisely  determined.  They  must 
be  made  industrious.  I  have  said  tliey  art^  not  idle,  but  to  be  made  indus- 
trious  they  must  be  taught  how  to  work  profitably.  They  must  be  made  provi- 
dent; to  do  this  they  must  be  trained  in  the  arts  and  processes  of  economy. 
They  must  be  taught  the  meaning  and  value  of  thrift;  to  accomplish  this, 
they  must  learn  to  work  intelligently,  to  ]>lan  economically,  and  patiently  to 
wait.  They  must  leani  the  value  of  the  investment  of  labor,  and  patience, 
and  faith,  and  waiting. 

These  valuable  (|ualilications  come  not  through  books  or  letters  alone ;  they 
come  by  doing.  Sr)  while  I  would  say,  teach  the  colored  youth  in  and  of 
IxKjks,  I  say  emphatically  train  him  also  in  the  arts  and  processes  of  agricul- 
ture and  gardening,  and  train  him  in  these  while  he  is  learning  to  read;  thus 
will  he  learn  to  do  both  better.  Train  him  in  the  procctsses  of  the  most  useful 
mechanical  arts,  and  let  him  get  this  training  con  tern  jumin  eons  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  his  prinuiry  schohustic  education  ;  train  him  in  the  arts  and  pro- 
cesses of  barter  and  sale,  and  let  this  be  done  while  he  is  taking  his  first  ste|)s 
in  reading  and  arithmetic;  thus,  becoming  a  man  of  affairs,  his  scholastic 
training  will  be  intelligible  to  him. 

A  supervisor  (a  colored  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Vermont  State  Normal 
School)  having  in  charge  a  hundred  schools,  when  asked  what  he  would  do 
to  educate  the  colored  race  if  he  were  given  authority  to  act  and  the  disposition 
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of  the  money  now  expended  on  their  education,  replied  that  he  would  foeter 
the  lower  graded  schools,  but  instead  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  he 
would  establish  agricultural  colleges  and  trade  schools,  and  perhaps  more 
normal  schools. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  my  friend,  Supervising  Principal  H.  P.  Montgomery. 
There  are  none  too  manv  of  these  schools.  I  would  foster  them  all.  I  do 
foster  them  all  to  the  extent  of  my  influence  and  ability.  There  is,  however, 
not  enough  of  the  training  of  the  hands  in  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of 
life.     1  plead  for  more  of  this. 

He  is  not  the  wisest  friend  of  the  colored  race,  however,  who  establishes  a 
university  instead  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  college  instead  of  a  machine- 
shop,  a  high  sch(K>l  instead  of  a  kindergarten.  Most  unfortunate  will  it  be 
for  this  race,  however  ])hilanthropic  may  be  the  efforts  for  its  amelioration 
and  advancement,  if  this  })eriod  of  learning  to  do,  to  save,  to  economize,  to 
plant,  to  water,  to  cultivate,  to  nourish,  and  patiently  to  await  results,  is 
bridged  over,  or,  what  now  seeias  to  be  too  much  the  tendency  of  educational 
effort  in  their  behalf,  omitted  entirely. 

Five  years  of  common  school  in  a  country  community  of  the  helpless  class 
of  which  I  8|)eak  may  result  in  many  of  the  younger  portion  knowing  how  to 
read  and  how  to  write,  knowing  a  little  of  geography  and  of  history,  able  to 
I)ertbrm  some  or  many  of  the  simpler  oi^erations  in  numbers;  but  if  the  homes 
are  little  better  than  they  were  at  the  beginning,  farming  and  gardening  no 
better  done,  fences  and  roads  in  no  better  condition,  how^  much  will  be  the 
gain  ?  As  a  natural  result,  the  young  people,  discontented  with  their  lot,  tired 
of  home,  will  seek,  not  emploi/menf,  but  rather  gratificatwn  and  entertainment 
elsewhere,  resulting  too  frequently  in  dissipation  and  crime. 

The  same  ex{)endituR'  of  money  directed  only  in  part  to  the  attainment  of 
letters  (and  I  would  not  omit  that  part  of  education  even  at  the  beginning), 
but  directed  also  to  training  these  peoj)le  how  to  raise  potatoes  more  success- 
fully, how  to  market  them,  how  to  take  cure  of  cattle,  milk  their  cows,  how 
to  make  butter  and  cheese,  to  keep  their  fences  in  repair,  to  keep  their  homes 
neater  and  more  tidv,  to  do  manv  of  the  little  acts  of  domestic  life  that  make 
the  home  convenient  and  more  endurable,  keep  the  yard  tidy  and  inviting, 
giving  to  the  premises  an  air  of  thrift  and  comfort  —  a  cxmdition  unkno^Ti  to 
many  —  would  result  in  a  prosperous,  haj^py,  contented,  ambitious,  and  re- 
S|)ectal)le  community,  the  j)ride  of  a  State,  without  which  communities  no 
State  can  stand,  no  ])eoplo  are  safe. 

Academic  instructi(m  alone  never  reached  such  results;  it  never  can.  I 
am  not  discussing  the  (|uestion  of  manual  training;  I  am  talking  about  the 
education  of  a  people  who  know  how  to  do  very  little  in  harmony  with  the 
governing  civilization  on  this  continent.  Our  civilization  represents,  in  the 
process  of  its  growth,  all  the  (|ualifications  for  which  I  plead.  They  cannot 
be  omitted  in  the  growth  of  any  pco])le.  They  cannot  be  transmitted  from 
one  ]x?o|)le  to  another  by  any  ])rocess  of  ])hilanthropic  endeavor  or  legal  en- 
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actmeut.  The  people  who  would  have  the  growth  must  themselves  do  the 
growing. 

The  great  danger  of  academic  education  for  the  colored  youth  as  now  given 
by  the  schools  in  their  develoi)ed  condition,  successful  and  brilliant  as  I  have 
pictured  it,  Ls  that  it  leads  them  away  from  the  bread-winning  pursuits  of  life, 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  them,  as  it  Ls  of  us 
all.  This  must  be  so  while  their  manual  pursuits  are  so  rude  and  uninterest- 
ing. Unless  the  colored  youth  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  successes 
in  manual  labor  are  resixjctable  and  honorable,  as  honorable  as  purely  scho- 
lastic successes,  and  unless  they  are  made  acquainted  with,  and  given  skill  in, 
modern  industrial  arts  and  ap])liances,  their  education  will  be*  to  them  a 
source  of  restlessness  and  discontent,  and  may  be  to  the  community  a  source 
of  danger.     This  is  not  true  because  of  their  color. 

The  New  England  farmer  boy  did  not  learn  to  despise  his  hoAe  work  by 
attending  school  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter.  He  was  learning,  under 
the  skillful  management  of  the  father,  more,  and  more  rapidly,  at  home  than 
he  learned  at  school.  What  he  learned  at  school  was  onlv  an  additional  ac- 
quisition  that  heljKjd  him  in  his  home  work.  His  chief  learning  was  at  home. 
The  daughter  of  colonial  days  made  her  chief  acquisitions  at  home  under  the 
skillful  management  of  the  mother,  where  she  learned  to  spin  and  weave  and 
darn  and  patch.  Her  school  life  added  accomplishment  to  these  useful  arts, 
and  made  her  more  intelligent  and  useful. 

The  school  is  to  the  colored  youth  of  whom  I  s])eak  his  only  place  of  learn- 
ing. He  learns  nothing  at  home;  nobody  there  is  com]>etent  to  teach  him 
advantageously ;  he  learns  nothing  from  his  neighbors ;  nobody  with  whom 
he  associates  does  anything  better  than  he  hnds  it  done  in  his  own  home.  He 
comes  to  look  on  the  school,  therefore,  as  the  only  means  of  growth,  as  the 
only  means  of  bettering  his  condition ;  he  comes  to  look  on  school  and  scholas- 
tic accpiisition  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  l)ecome  respectable  and 
grow  to  be  like  the  white  man.  Will  he  not  learn  to  despise  labor?  This  is 
a  view  of  life,  it*?  possibilities  and  opportunities,  that  means  defeat  to  the  race 
that  holds  it,  that  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  comnmnity.  This  may  all  be 
avoided  by  training  the  hand  and  the  mind  simultaneously  and  pro[X)rtionally. 
If  the  colored  man  has  not  been  so  trained,  it  is  not  his  fault ;  it  is  the  fault 
of  those  who  gave  him  the  schools,  the  fault  of  those  who  builded  for  him. 
He  knew  not  how  to  build  for  himself. 

The  colored  youth  can  be  educated  to  usefulness,  respectability  and  honor. 
The  education  that  the  colored  man  receives,  however,  should  be  so  directed 
as  to  make  him  useful  and  inde|xmdent  at  the  earliest  jwssible  moment. 

The  philanthroi)ist  will  give  alms  to  the  unfortunate,  \\\\\  feed  the  man 
temporarily  out  of  eni])loyment,  but  he  will  not  give  employment  to  the  un- 
skilled man  when  one  who  is  skilled  can  be  found. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  found  that  skilled  persons  from  foreign  lands 
were  occupying  the  most   lucrative  positions  in  the   factories  of  America. 
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Aroused  by  this  fact,  and  further  awakened  by  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
X^HSj  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  be^an  in  earnest  the  training  of  hand 
and  eye.  Polytechnic  schools  sprang  up  in  all  ])arts  of  the  land.  These 
things  were  done  for  the  benefit  of  America's  bread-winners. 

America's  ])rosperity  is  due  less  to  her  agricultural  interests  than  to  her 
niakimj  powers.  She  hfus  made  herself  wealthy,  rea{x?cted,  and  powerful,  by 
transforming  raw  material  into  valuable  and  useful  things.  There  is  more  of 
this  to  be  done  in  the  future  than  has  Ix^en  done  in  the  past,  and  skilled  hands 
will  do  it.     The  colored  man  should  be  made  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

The  vast  thousiinds  of  industrious,  economical,  8kille<l,  intelligent  men  and 
women  who  have  filled  this  land  from  foreign  countries,  whatever  their  na- 
tionality, have  multiplied  our  wealth  almost  fabulously,  have  added  to  our 
dignity,  our  authority,  and  our  national  pride.  The  pau{)er  classes  have  not 
been  recniited  from  their  ranks.  We  welcome  them ;  w^e  are  proud  of  them 
to-day  as  fellow- Americans.  The  Ijirger  part  of  the  pauper  classes  are  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  idle  because  thev  know  not  how  to  work  or 
how  to  economize  their  small  earnings. 

If  the  colored  man  is  not  trained  in  the  useful  arts  of  life,  in  those  arte  that 
have  made  the  best  citizenship  of  Americii,  in  those  arts  that  have  given  the 
greatest  wealth  to  America,  in  those  arts  that  have  given  the  greatest  dignity 
to  America,  in  those  arts  that  have  brought  the  greatest  renown  to  America, 
in  those  arts  that  have  made  it  })ossil)le  for  the  j)eople  to  preserve  a  united 
interest  and  a  common  pride,  under  one  govcrnmont,  th(*  skilled  white  laborer 
will  occupy  the  paying  jM>sitions,  leaving  for  the  unskilled  colored  laborer 
the  poorly-])aid  ])laces  of  helpers  and  assistants.  This  is  the  lesson  for  the 
colored  man  to  learn.  I  am  not  an  alarmist.  I  wish  only  to  set*  tilings  as 
thev  are. 

It  nuiy  be  that  the  colored  Juan  is  being  traine<l  in  the  ver}^  direction  which 
I  suggest.  From  what  I  see,  I  do  not  think  he  is,  to  the  extent  demande<l  by 
his  best  interests. 

What  would  I  do?  Let  nie  tell  v<mi  what  one  teacher  said  to  me,  the  col- 
ored  teacher  of  a  countrv  school: 

"Mr.  Powell.  I  can  do  those  i)eoi)le  more  go<nl  than  \  am  doing  n(»w,  if  you  wiU 
let  nie  devote  two  afternoons  of  the  week  to  teaching  them  to  sew.  They  come  to 
school  nntidv;  their  {rarmcrnt^  are  torn:  their  sleeves  are  out  at  the  eUiows:  thev 
represent  the  conditions  of  their  homes  larj^ely.  Now  if  you  will  lot  me  teuch  these 
yt)unj^  \f\l\^  to  sew.  I  can  teach  them  to  he  asham<*d  to  come  to  school  with  torn 
clothes.  I  can  teach  them  to  ]»atch  or  darii  their  clothes,  and  I  helievethat  by  doiu^ 
thi-^  I  will  inthK'nce  the  lives  of  these  people  at  their  homes,  and  thereby  do  much 
more  ^t)od  than  I  am  now  doinjr." 

Well,  this  is  the  kev  to  it.  The  voung  woman  who  teaches  the  countrv 
school  should  be  something  m(>re  to  the  e<nnnuinity  than  a  teacher  of  letters 
to  the  children.  She  should  be  a  jx.'i'son  who  would  teach  the  entire  com- 
munity, either  directly  or  indiivctly,  in  many  of  the  sim]>ler  home  arts,  those 
art.s  that  are  taught  in  all  cultivated  homes,  white  or  colored.     A  school  thus 
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presided  over  would  do  much  more  good  than  is  now  done  by  the  ordinarj' 
school  of  letters,  and  would  accomplish,  I  l)elieve,  at  the  same  time,  better 
scholastic  results;  for  who  does  not  know  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
best  scholastic  results  are  reached  by  men  of  affairs  ?  Now  I  need  not  detail 
further.  I  would  have  men  who  teach  do  a  corresponding  kind  of  work.  I 
would  have  more  manual  training,  more  direct  effort  made  to  train  the  col- 
ore<l  youth  in  profitable,  economical,  agricultural,  and  mechanical  arts.  I 
would  have  more  kindergartens,  so  that  these  i)eople  might  bo  reached  earlier 
in  life  and  trained  to  some  extent  before  the  years  at  which  thev  are  forced 
to  become  bread-winners.  I  would  have  no  fewer  of  the  kinds  of  schools  than 
thev  now  have. 

^fore  money  will  be  re<iuired  to  do  this  than  Ls  now  exi)ended  for  this  pur- 
pose. Neither  the  people  of  the  North  nor  those  of  the  South  a])preciate  the 
vastness  of  the  work  of  educating  an  entire  {)eople.  If  one  considers  what 
it  costs  to  educate  a  son  or  a  daughter  by  private  instruction,  what  it  costs  to 
give  a  child  a  series  of  lessons  in  a  single  bninch  of  education  by  private  tui- 
tion, and  then  reads  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  of 
States  and  cities,  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  inade(|uacy  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  educating  the  millions  that  attend  our  public  schools.  Some  of 
these  reports  show  that  less  than  ten  dollars  per  pupil  of  those  who  attend 
regularly  is  exj)ended  for  their  education.  This  would  little  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  a  score  of  lessons  in  any  one  subject  by  private  tuition. 

Another  ])oint  I  would  make,  a  point  that  may  be  made  with  res})ect  to  nearly 
all  public  schools :  that  is,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  school  cannot  he  provided 
with  the  best  teachers  that  may  he  obtained  in  any  locality  for  the  money 
paid.  The  principle  of  home  rule,  which  is  made  to  include  the  color  of  the 
teacher,  too  frequently  gives  to  a  school  an  incompetent  instnictor  when  a 
comi)etent  one  might  be  employed  at  the  same  pay.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
great  an  evil  as  would  ensue  if  white  teachers  alone  were  employed;  so  that 
it  need  be  discussed  no  further. 

W.  H.  Baktholomkw,  of  Kentucky:  When  I  accepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  and 
to  take  a  part  in  it«  discussions,  I  determined  to  come  in  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness. I  have  no  disjx)sition  to  bring  to  my  aid  the  figures  of  rhetoric  or  the 
(piirks  of  logic,  but  in  lieu  thereof /a(;^A<  sup])orted  by  reliable  testimony. 

Prof  J.  A.  B.  Lovett  desen^es  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  unusual  rare  ex- 
orcised in  the  })reparati()n  of  his  paper,  for  the  charnder  of  its  material,  and 
for  the  ftplrit  which  pervades  it. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  call  es])ecial  attention  to  the  following  jwints  of  Prof, 
lyjvett's  pa])er : 

"1.  That  the  progressive,  intelligent  and  patriotic  white  po])ulation  of  the 
South  are  favorable  to  negro  education,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  colored 
youth  share  e<}ually  with  the  whites  in  the  State  appro[)riations  of  school  funds. 
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When  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  the  colored  ]3eople  of  the  South  contribute 
a  very  diminutive  per  centum  to  the  school  fund,  the  legislation  which  gives 
to  them  equal  normal  and  connnon-school  facilities  is  quite  wgnificant," 

"  This  much- vexed  ([uestion  ccmfronts  the  jx^ople  of  the  whole  country,  and 
hence  every  patriotic  citizen  should  give  his  best  thoughts  and  exert  his  best 
energies  for  its  solution." 

These  facts  show  that  the  ])eople  of  the  South  believe  that  popular  education 
is  a  necessity  in  a  republic.  The  evidence  of  their  work  in  this  direction 
stands  un<|uestioned.  The  South  is  doing  all  it  can  to  strengthen  every  influ- 
ence that  is  working  against  ignorance  and  vice. 

Conclusions  must  rest  upon  facts,  and  every  j)rinciple  of  argumentation  is 
violated  when  they  are  not  supported  by  reliable  testimony.  Hasty  con- 
clusions are  harmful,  and  lead  to  ill-considered  action. 

Kentucky  is  endeavoring  to  do  her  whole  duty  to  the  colored  youth  within 
her  borders.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

The  annual  ret)ort  of  Superintendent  Pickett  shows  that  the  per  capita  for 
educational  purposes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18>S8,  1889,  and  189<), 
amounted  to  81.90,  S2.05,  and  S2.1o,  and  that  the  aggregate  expenditures 
from  the  public  treasury  for  these  purjwses  during  the  year  mentioned  are 
81,248,203.10  for  1888,  $1,363,209.10  for  1889,  and  81,455,132.10  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  During  this  year,  the  jkt  capita  being  82.15,  the  sum  of  $1,455,- 
132.10  is  apportioned  as  follows:  To  5(>5,45l  white  children,  the  sum  of 
81,21 5,719.r>5;  to  111,355  c/>lored  childi-en,  the  .sum  of  8239,413.25. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1887,  of  the  sum  of  8105,971.84  ex|)ended  on 
the  schools  for  colored  children,  onlv  812,545.1)5  was  contributed  bv  colored 
tax-payers.  A  pnjportionate  contribution  has  be<»n  ])aid  in  subsequent  years, 
thus  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  interest  taken  by  the  white  popu- 
lation in  improving  the  condition  of  the  colored  nice  by  so  heavily  taxing 
themselves.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  State  is 
thus  devoted  to  purposes  of  education,  exceeding  the  i)ercentage  allotteil  in 
almost  every  other  State  of  the  Union  for  such  purposes. 

The  State  has,  in  addition  to  this,  established  at  Frankfort  a  normal  sch<x>l 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  colored  teachers.  The  teachers  of  this 
school  are  (joloivd.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  onlv  school  of  the  kind  in 
the  Tnited  v^tates  in  which  the  professors  are  colore<l. 

As  evid(»nce  of  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Louisville  in  the  proper  improve- 
ment of  the  colored  youth,  the  following  figures  are  res]H*ctfully  submitted: 

For  the  fiscnf  i/far  /,SV9,9 :  Number  enr(>lled  in  the  high  school  for  colored 
children,  105;  number  enrolled  in  ])rimary  and  secondary  schools,  4,()08 ; 
average  belonging,  secondary  and  primary  schools,  3,407;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, ]>rimary  and  secondary  schools,  3,001. 

Thus,  twenty  fx^r  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  the  city  attending  the  public 
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schools  are  in  the  colored  schools.  Three  teachers  are  employed  in  the  high 
school,  and  seventy-five  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  These  teach- 
ers are  colored. 

Amount  of  money  expended  on  the  colored  schools  for  the  year  1889, 
S37,455;  to  which  add,  for  incidental  expenses,  $10,000,  and  we  have  a  total 
of  nearly  850,000. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  white  and  the  colored  schools  is  the  same. 
The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  white  schools, 
and  they  are  paid  the  same  salaries.  The  white  people  pay  ten  times  as  much 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  as  the  colored  i)eople  pay.  For  instance,  dur- 
ing the  year  1872-73,  when  the  colored  schools  were  organized,  they  cost 
$18,000,  of  which  the  colored  people  paid  $1,300.  A  proportionate  contribu- 
tion has  been  paid  in  subsequent  years.  There*  were  457  pupils  enrolled  the 
first  year.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  colored 
schools  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

There  are  now  in  this  city  four  first-class  three-story  buildings,  having  all 
modern  improvements  and  arrangements  for  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc. 
The  e<iuipments  furnished  by  the  Louisville  school  board  for  the  education 
and  comfort  of  the  colored  children  are  not  excelled  by  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  Washington,  perhaps,  excepted.  The  largest  school-house  for 
the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  world  is  here,  the  average  attendance 
of  which  is  1,300  pupils. 

2.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  equality  of  rights  necessarily  meaiLs 
identUy  of  rights. 

When  the  negroes  are  su])plied  with  comfortable  school-houses,  a  proper 
course  of  instniction,  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  of  the  same, 
and  qualified  teachers,  then  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  fully  met.  This  Ls  accepted  by  both  whites  and  blacks,  as  far  as  I 
know.  The  schools  for  the  races  are  separate.  As  has  been  said  many  times 
during  this  meeting,  we  must  consider  our  environments.  The  colored  schools 
are  progressing,  and  the  colored  people  are  satisfied. 

I  hoj)e  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  [)eople  of  the  South  are 
cooj>erating  with  the  j)e()ple  of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  in  a  united 
effort,  by  means  of  education  and  Christianity,  to  banish  illiteracy  and  crime 
from  our  borders,  so  that  our  nation  may  be  a  blessing  in  u]>lifting  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth. 

L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indiana:  In  all  attempts  to  solve  a  problem  like  this,  it 
Is  necessary  to  find  a  sure  starting-point  frrtm  which  the  thought  may  move 
forward  in  an  orderly  way  to  a  proi)er  and  logical  conclusion.  In  the  theme 
now  under  consideration  there  is  great  temptation  to  mistake  sentiment  for 
logic  and  presunii)ti()n  for  fact.  It  is  (juitc  necessary,  then,  to  clear  away 
from  this  subject  whatever  may  tend  to  bias  the  judgment  or  in  any  way  to 
obscure  the  mental  vision.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  subject  will  help  to 
its  correct  comprehension.     The  question  proposed,  then  —  "The  Education 
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of  the  Negro  in  the  South,"  is  a  part  of  a  hirger  whole  —  "The  education  of 
the  ne^ro"  everywhere.  This  in  its  turn  is  i)art  of  the  still  larger  whole — 
"The  eilucation  of  man."  This  hciug  true,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  topic 
raises  but  two  questions  that  are  in  any  sense  new,  {Hjculiar,  or  different  from 
ordinary  educational  (juestions,  namely  :  first,  "  Is  the  negro  now  in  some  par- 
ticular stage  of  development,  as  a  race  counts  development?"  And  second, 
"Has  he  some  peculiar  environment  necessitating  |)eculiar  educationar treat- 
ment?" These  two  peculiarities  of  the  situaticm,  if  they  may  be  called  such, 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  be  rightly  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
larger  fact  that  the  negro  is  a  human  being,  in  any  rational  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  his  education.  I^et  us,  then,  for  a  moment  place  these  three 
ideas  in  right  relation  to  one  another,  that  we  may  see  how  to  j)roceed  in  their 
light,  if  a«  principles  they  will  serve  to  enlighten  us  in  the  matter  now  in 
hand. 

1.  The  negro  is  a  definite  portion  of  humanity,  with  the  essential  nature  of 
humanity  as  to  powers,  capabilities,  and  tendencies. 

2.  The  negro,  f\»  a  definite  jmrtion  of  the  human  race,  is  in  a  special  stage 
of  development,  and  in  so  far  needs  peculiar  educational  treatment. 

3.  The  negro,  as  a  definite  portion  of  the  human  race,  in  a  given  stage  of 
development,  by  reason  of  his  residence  in  the  so-called  South  has  a  s])ecial 
social,  political  and  climatical  environment,  and  in  so  far  his  education  must 
be  madet^)  accord  not  only  with  his  humanity,  and  his  particular  stage  of  de- 
velo])ment,  but  also,  sfj  far  as  this  is  a  controlling  factor,  with  his  environ- 
ment. Now  anyone  wlio  thinks  upon  these  three  ideas  —  the  negro  is  a  defi- 
nite [H)rtion  of  hunumity,  the  negro  is  in  a  definite  stage  of  development, 
the  negro  is  in  a  peculiar  environment  —  perceives  that  these  ideas  are  not 
coordinate  ideas  in  a  system  of  thought.  The  prcmiinent  idea  is  the  first  of 
the  three  —  the  human  characteristics  of  the  negro,  indec^l  it  alone  of  the  three 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  first  principle,  and,  being  determined,  settles  in  part  the 
proi)er  ap])lication  of  the  other  two  —  they  being  in  fact  but  incidents  of  the 
situation.  That  is,  the  humanity  of  the  negro,  by  which  I  mean  the  pos- 
session by  him  of  the  educational  ])ossibilities  and  necessities  of  human- 
ity, determines  at  once  that  educational  methods  and  practices  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  him  must  be  in  full  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  human 
being.  Then  matters  of  special  stage  of  development,  and  matters 
of  environment,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  so  much  atten- 
tion in  this  discussion,  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  this  greater 
idea,  (►r  fall  into  order  and  place  under  its  constniining  influence.  So, 
first  of  all,  settle  this  j)rinciple,  that  the  negro  is  a  definite  |X)rtion  of  hu- 
manity, and  we  roach  at  once  the  conclusion  that  systems,  methods  and 
practices  which  have  proved  thomselyes  capable  of  bringing  the  other  races  — 
Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Indian,  etc. — through  the  various  stages  of  develojH 
ment  to  enlightenment,  more  complete  with  some  than  with  others,  because  of 
their  more  thorougli  ai)plication,  will  just  as  surely  bring  the  negro  through 
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if  only  they  are  allowed  lo  have  their  perfect  work  with  him.  This  is  of 
cjourse  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  the  discussion  at  large  of  such 
systems,  methods,  and  practices.  This  company  of  men  is  familiar  through 
history  with  their  operations  in  many  lands  and  in  all  ages.  The  educational 
experiences  of  the  race  have,  in  part  at  least,  Ixjen  written,  and  may  be  read 
in  bf)oks ;  but  this*  does  seem  the  time  and  the  place  to  insist  upon  the  principle 
that  the  negro  is  possessed  of  human  characteristics,  and  to  refer  hastily  to  a 
few  of  the  most  obvious  corollaries  of  this  proposition.  To  this  end  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  as  school-men  are  too  likely  to  think 
public-school  education  the  whole  of  education,  rather  than  what  it  really  is, 
a  ver}*^  small  part  of  the  true  education  of  a  people ;  and  especially  do  we  make 
this  mistake  when  we  attempt  to  deal  with  any  other  race  than  the  proud 
Caucasian. 

Now  there  are,  as  we  well  know,  five  great  institutions  that  are  so  distinct- 
ivelv  educational  that  thev  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  everv  attempt 
to  educate  the  negro.  They  are  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  civil  society, 
and  the  school.  The  negro  needs  the  influence  of  the  responsibilities  and  the 
privileges  of  all  these  five  institutions.  He  must  be  taught  the  sacred  char- 
acter and  educational  value  of  the  familv,  and  his  ideals  of  this  institution 
must  be  elevated  and  refined.  No  community — North,  South,  East,  or  West — 
having  the  negro  to  educate,  can  afford  to  neglect  this  im])ortant  matter,  or  so 
to  treat  him  in  any  way  that  he  shall  fail  of  its  high  civilizing  influence.  So 
of  the  church.  Its  theor}'  of  life,  its  view  of  the  world  and  of  the  destiny  of 
man,  its  methods  and  practices,  must  all  be  made  ])lain  to  him,  and  he  must 
be  taught  to  organize  the  church,  and  must  be  allowed  to  carry  it  on  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  sacred  charact<.T.  In  like  manner  he  must  be  taught  to 
construct  and  carry  on  a  civil  society  whose  public  opinion  shall  stand  for 
purity,  lion(«ty,  and  moralit*'.  Again,  he  must  be  allowed  to  take  his  rightfiil 
part  in  the  rt*sj)onsibilities  and  the  privileges  of  the  state;  for  the  institution 
of  the  state  is  little  less  educational  than  is  the  school  itself.  The  state  can- 
not afford  to  practice  injustice  uix>n  even  its  poorest  subject,  lest  it  thus  give 
him  the  ideal  and  the  excuse  for  the  practice  of  injustice  himself*.  In  all 
these  respects  tlie  ne;^r()  is  susceptible  to  the  same  general  action  and  reaction 
of  institutions  a*j  Is  the  wliite  man,  and  those  who  have  his  education  in  charge 
will  succeed  well  or  ill  in  jirofM^rtion  as  thev  regard  in  these  res|)ects  his  human 
charact^iristics.  So  much  for  the  general  princi]>le.  Now  for  the  application 
of  the  two  minor  idea^. 

Because  the  ne^ro  is  in  an  early  stage  of  development — the  childhood  of 
his  rac^  —  there  is  doubtless  a  double  childhood  imposed  upon  children  of  his 
race,  and  si)ecia]  objective  methods  of  education  must  doubtless  be  employed 
with  them ;  but  beyond  this  I  see  no  large  ap[)Iication  of  this  minor  idea  to 
the  education  of  the  negro  in  the  South.     Then,  liustly,  jls  to  his  environment. 

If,  l)ecause  of  his  accidental  residence  in  the  South,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
he  must  be  taught  in  schools  of  his  own  color  only,  he  must  have  schools 
—33 
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equal  in  all  their  appointments  to  those  provided  for  his  white  brother  of  the 
same  region.  To  this  end  nonual  schools  for  colored  teachers  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained,  until  all  schools  can  be  provided  with  colored  teachers 
who  are  thoroughly  trained,  and  who  will  live  in  the  communities  for  whom 
they  teach,  and  who  will  in  every  way  be  united  in  interest  with  the  pupils 
and  patrons  whom  they  serve.  jVside  from  these  |)eculiarities,  the  school  ed- 
ucation of  the  negro  in  the  South  seems  to  me  to  present  no  new  or  difiicult 
educational  problem.  In  like  manner  I  see  no  rea«?on  why  he  may  not  be  al- 
lowed or  required  to  construct  for  himself,  apart  from  the  white  race,  his  fam- 
ily, church,  and  civil  society ;  but  it  Ls  well  t<j  remember  that  he  can  do  these 
well  only  after  he  has  had  guaranteed  to  him  his  projK^r  privileges  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  State.  The  property  of  the  State — of  the  white  man  and 
the  black  man  alike  —  must  stand  pledged  to  the  equal  education  of  the 
children  of  both ;  and  I  myself  should  not  in  the  least  object  if  this  princi- 
ple should  be  interpreted  to  have  a  national  application. 

A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  New  York  City:  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  representa- 
tions made  in  Mr.  Ix)vett's  paper  in  regard  to  the  ignorance  of  the  colored 
jxK)ple  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  their  education  fall  short  of,  rather 
than  exceed,  the  truth ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  lack  of  education  among 
the  whites  in  the  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  demands  the  serious  attention 
of  the  several  States  as  well  as  the  General  (jrovernment.  No  appropriations 
from  either,  for  the  promotion  of  education,  can  be  injudicious  if  honestly  ex- 
pended. Governmental  aid  to  ])rivate  benefactions  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, have  never  yet  pauperized  a  people.  If  we  had  given  this  matter  more 
attention  twent v-five  vears  am),  our  condition  as  a  nation  would  be  far  better 
than  it  is  tivday.  We  may  have  api)eared  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  pafjssage 
of  the  education  bills  that  liave  been  l)efore  Congre?k«,  but  State  and  county 
and  city  suj)erintendents  have  been  absorl)ed  by  the  responsibilities  they  have 
had  to  carry  from  day  to  day.  Anyhow,  the  time  is  gone.  Possibly  some- 
thing in  this  direction  may  yet  he  done.  Tlie  i)ossil)ilities  should  not  Ix*  dis- 
regarded. Rut  it  seems  to  me  tliat  tliere  is  (juito  as  imj>ortant  work  to  be 
done  in  another  way;  a  work  fully  as  imj>(»rtant  as  to  obtain  Government  aid, 
however  liberal  tliat  aid  mav  ]>e.  I  refer  to  the  diffusion  of  intelliijenee 
among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  true  ends  of  education,  it.s  supreme  impor- 
tan(je  to  the  individual,  its  relation  to  the  material  interests  of  mankind,  and 
finally  to  tlie  stal)ilitv  of  free  institutions.  It  is  woithv  of  the  serious  consid- 
eration,  whether  the  friends  of  education  ought  not  to  organize,  its  other  so- 
cieties hav(^  organized,  for  tlie  promotion  and  dissemination  of  great  moral 
and  sociological  principl<\<.  Ought  not  the  National  Educational  Association, 
in  the  beginning  at  letist,  enif)h)y  a  permanent  secretary  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  do  nnieli  of  the  work  now  imposed  <»n  tlie  President  of  the  Association, 
and  in  addition  to  tliis  direct  the  printing  and  distribution  of  "Fact#  for  the 
Peoj)le,''  in  regard  to  this  momentous  (piestion  ?  lie  miglit  call  to  his  aid  city. 
State,  and  county  organizations.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  bedifficuH 
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to  raise  sufficient  funds  in  support  of  such  a  movement.  There  are  men  in 
the  National  Association  who  could  carry  it  through  successfully  if  the  As- 
sociation would  commission  and  support  them  in  the  work  at  the  start.  In  a 
short  time  I  believe  it  would  abundantly  support  itself.  Any  one  of  the  pres- 
idents or  secretaries  who  have  been  active  in  getting  up  the  monster  educational 
mafis  meetings  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  or  who  have  displayed  the  admi- 
rable directive  iwwor  recjuired  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such 
meetings  as  this,  would  fill  such  a  position  with  credit. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio:  The  statement  of  the  sj)eaker  who  opened  this 
discussion,  to  the  effect  that  schooling  is  causing  increasing  idleness  among  the 
colored  youth  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  a  great  surprise  to  me ;  and 
this  is  my  apology  for  interrupting  the  speaker  to  inquire  whether  I  correctly 
understood  him.  If  this  statement  be  true,  there  must  be  some  exceptional 
conditions  in  the  District,  for  I  am  confident  that  it  is  not  true  elsewhere.  If 
I  have  correctly  read  the  histor}'  of  education,  it  has  always  and  among  all 
peoples  promoted  industr}'  and  lessened  idleness.  Education  touches  both  of 
the  great  laws  of  wealth — supply  and  demand.  It  not  only  awakens  desires, 
but  impels  man  to  effort  to  secure  their  gratification.  Horace  Mann  showed, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  progress  of  communities  in  industry  and 
wealth  is  measured,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  scale  of  general  educa- 
tion. Nowhere  on  earth  do  a  schooled  people  clothe  themselves  in  rags  and 
live  in  hovels,  and  nowhere  on  earth  do  an  unschooled  and  ignorant  i)eople 
do  anything  else ! 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  colored  people  need  instruction  in  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  they  are  not  alone  in  this  need ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
why  a  quickening  of  their  intelligence,  and  love  of  truth  and  right,  should 
result  in  industrial  inefficiency.  Bacon  asserted  that  the  schools  of  his  cen- 
tury were  "filling  the  realm  with  idle,  indigent,  and  wanton  people" — a 
statement  long  since  refuted  by  the  industrial  progress  of  the  English  people. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  exploded  utterance  of  Bacon  is  being  verified  in  the 
schooling  of  the  colored  jwople  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  vain  to  ask  for  national  aid 
to  provide  schools  for  them  ? 

It  has  long  been  my  ch(»rished  ho|)e  that  efficient  school  training  will  not 
only  promote  industry  among  the  colored  people,  and  increase  their  i)roduct- 
ive  skill  oa  la])()rcrs,  but  that  it  will  also  inij)rove  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  donK\^tic  eonrlition. 

Mr'^.  R.  D.  Rrr-KoFF,  New  York  City,  told  in  a  few  words  something  of  the 
impressions  she  IukI  received  from  j)ei*soniil  observation,  during  her  visit  of 
nearlv  two  vears  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  where  siie  had  watched  with 
interest  the  effects  of  education  on  the  young  colored  ])eople. 

8he  had  noticed,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  numbers  of  well-dressed  young 
colored  men  loun^^iu^r  and  sniokin;r  dav  and  nii^lit  around  the  doors  of  restau- 
rants  and  saloons.     Upon  inijuiring  how  these  idle  young  men  came  to  be  so 
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well  dressed,  she  was  informed  that  it  was  their  custom  to  do  odd  jobs  for  the 
accommodation  of  gentlemen  who  repaid  them  by  gifts  of  clothing,  and  that 
their  mothers,  sisters  and  wives  usually  provided  them  with  enough  to  eat. 
The  women  as  a  rule  were  more  industrious  than  the  men,  being  occupied  as 
house  servants,  or  taking  in  washing  at  their  own  homes. 

Throughout  the  South  the  complaint  is  general  among  the  more  intelligent 
white  people,  as  well  as  the  less  intelligent,  that  education  makes  a  loafer  of 
the  negro.  In  many  cases  it  does.  This  is  a  fact,  and  facts  we  cannot  ig^ 
nore ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  she  could  not  agree  with  the  previous  s|>eaker 
in  supposing  that  anyone  here,  or  any  thoughtful  and  well-infonned  person, 
seriously  believed  that  education  was  not  as  good  for  the  negro  as  for  the 
Caucasian — for  all  negroes  as  for  all  Caucasians. 

That  education  should  have  such  an  effect  uix)n  the  descendants  of  slaves, 
seemed  to  her  but  a  most  natural  result,  and  one  to  be  exi)ected.  They  shrink 
from  manual  labor.  Is  it  strange  ?  Is  not  this  one  of  the  results  seen  always 
where  the  u])lifting  by  education  has  been  sudden  ?  Does  a  man  need  to  be 
black  to  feel  this  ?  But  with  the  Southern  black  man  the  feeling  is  intensified. 
With  him  the  taint  of  slavery  hangs  about  manual  labor.  It  is  the  badge  of 
slaverv,  and  both  white  and  colored  Southeniers  still  feel  the  influence  of  this 
stigma. 

What  is  the  young  negro  man's  idea  of  a  gentleman  ?  What  is  it  likely 
to  be?  What  are  the  traditions  that  their  ])a rents  and  their  grandparents 
bring  to  them  ?  The  young  master,  wlio  was  the  ])ride  of  the  one  and  the 
youthful  c^)inpanion  of  the  otlier,  was  a  woU-edueated,  well-dressed,  idle  man, 
who  had  a  haughty  disdain  for  all  manual  pui-suit:>.  We  need  to  ex)nsider,  too, 
what  are  the  avenues  of  work  that  open  to  the  young  colored  people.  They 
are  only  the  nioj^t  .servile  and  the  least  well-paid.  The  bes^t  holj)  that  can  l)e 
given  to  the  colored  race  is  that  education  that  sliall  train  them  to  be  skilled 
workmen  and  teach  them  that  honest  labor  is  hi<;hest  honor. 

Tlie  good  taste  di.spljiyed  in  dress  by  the  young  colored  women  of  the  South 
is  noticeable.  The  girls  who  earn  money  and  spend  it  to  suit  their  own  tastes, 
display  good  discrimination  in  the  harmony  of  colors  and  the  use  of  orna- 
mentation, and  a  clioice  for  <lelieacy  of  fabric.  Their  scorn  for  high  colors, 
especially  red,  and  for  hizorrr  ellects,  is  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
suggestive,  for  here  too  wc  see  th(»  inihuMice  of  tradition  and  a  rebound  from 
previous  conditions. 

The  negroes  arc  an  emotional  peo]>le;  the  iMnotions  are  the  root**  from  which 
the  icsthtftic  sentiments  spring,  an<l  in  their  education  the  development  of  the 
R'sthetic  sensibilities  should  receive  its  full  share. 

J.  M.  Gui:i:nwo()D,  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Pivsident,  strange  indeed  arc  some 
of  the  sentiments  uttered  here  this  afternoon.  Distinguished  gentlemen  see 
the  negro  race  under  a  different  jwrspective  from  what  I  have  viewed  it  in 
Missouri.     This  cla^s  of  American  citizens  Inus  been  depicted  as  lazy,  thrift- 
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less,  improvident,  and  dependent.  Occasional  vices  have  been  inagnifie<l,  and 
not  a  virtue  dwelt  upon. 

In  all  seriousness  I  ask  if  the  picture  thus  drawn  is  true.  Let  facts,  not  cre- 
ations of  fancy,  sjjcak. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  colored  people  of  the  State  in  which  I  live  were 
uneducated,  })overty-stricken,  dependent,  and  helpless  creatures.  To-day  they 
number  200,000.  The  value  of  their  real  and  |)er8onal  proi)erty  is  more  than 
$30,()00,(X)0. 

Thousands  of  them  live  in  comfortable  homes. 

Of  the  50,000  children  of  school  age,  seventy  per  cent,  are  now  in  attend- 
ance. They  are  as  neatly  and  as  cleanly  clad  as  the  average  white  child,  and 
many  of  them  much  better.  Those  who  were  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  a 
few  years  ago  are  the  leaders  among  their  people  now.  The  self-denial  prac- 
ticed by  parents  to  educate  their  children,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
parental  affection  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  When  the  school-house 
doors  were  oj^ened  for  the  admission  of  colored  pupils,  they  rushed  in  to  get 
an  education,  and  the  influx  is  unabated.  I  have  seen  old  white-haired  men 
and  women  studying  the  first  reader  and  spelling-book  so  as  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Bible,  the  newspa])ers,  and  to  write  letters  to  relatives  and  friends.  Have 
you  seen  white  people  doing  these  things  ? 

l^ut  let  us  look  at  these  people  from  another  standpoint,  and  see  what  prog- 
ress they  have  made.  There  are  45,000  of  them  church  communicants; 
more  than  450  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  400  church  edifices,  and  fiO  parson- 
ages. Do  these  evidences  of  prosperity  indicate  the  wretchedness  of  this  race  ? 
The  vpfjro  iukM  be  treafed  as  a  maiif  neither  cajoled  nor  dej<pi'^ed.  He  is  here 
to  stay,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  helj)  him  to  make  the  most  of  hims(;lf  as  an  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  law-abiding,  and  faithful  citizen.  Whether  educated 
or  uneducated,  he  is  not  a  dangerous  element  in  our  civilization.  A  thousand- 
fold is  he  to  be  trusted  when  compared  with  those  dangerous  elements  which 
have  swept  in  upon  us  from  Eurojiean  countries,  and  are  now  a  standing 
menace  to  our  social  and  political  institutions.  The  negro  is  thoroughly  and 
lovallv  American. 

Yet  there  is  a  race  (juestion  in  the  South  just  as  there  is  a  race  question  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  tliis:  Shall  the  whites,  representing 
nearly  all  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  that  section,  rule  it?  That  is  a  vital 
question  in  some  of  the  States,  and  it  is  a  question  that  will  be  amicably  ad- 
justed to  all  parties  in  due  time. 

As  to  the  i)ropositi()n  to  distribute  money  by  the  National  Government  to 
educate  either  white  or  colored  |)co})le,  I  entei-tain  grave  doubts.  The  edu- 
cational sentiment  in  any  community  or  State  is  one  of  slow  growth.  It  is 
an  organism  which  re^juires  time  and  favoral)le  conditions  to  deveh)p.  This 
sentiment  must  spring  from  internal  conditions  rather  than  from  external  a|)- 
plianc^s.     The  South  is  making  wonderful  })rogress,  all  things  considered. 

National  aid,  in  my  judgment,  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  impede  local 
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effort.  But  if  the  "  Blair  bill,"  or  any  similar  measure,  shall  be  adopted,  the 
money  should  be  employed  in  building  school-houses,  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  normal  schools,  so  as  to  supply  those  States  needing  help  with 
first-class  teachers. 

A  goo<l  school-house  in  each  neighborhood  would  be  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the .  people.  Then,  a  well-qualified  teacher  placed  in  it,  and  the  people 
would  soon  realize  what  a  well-equipped  school  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  trespassed  too  long  ujwn  the  patience  of  this  body; 
but  I  was  unwilling  that  such  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  negro  race 
should  be  made  by  those  whose  opportunities  for  studying  this  people  are  not 
equal  to  my  own. 


THE    GAP   BETWEEN    THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND 

THE  COLLEGES. 

CHARLES   W.    ELIOT. 


My  subject  being  large  and  my  time  short,  I  am  glad  that  my  audience  is 
a  professional  one,  which  will  know  how  to  supj)ly  the  needed  qualifications 
and  exceptions  which  I  shall  not  have  time  to  mention. 

An  excellent  report  on  secondary  education,  by  Professor  Jame^  H.  Can- 
field,  read  before  the  National  Council  of  Eduaition  in  Julv  last  and  doubt- 
less  known  to  all  mv  liearers,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
reaffirm  a  few  si^niiicant  facts  concernin*i:  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States.  No  State  in  the  American  Union  |M>ssesses  anything  which  can  he 
])n>i)erly  called  a  snsfrm  of  wjcondarv  education.  The  elementary  school  svs- 
tern,  both  in  city  and  country,  is  tolerably  ortranizcd  in  many  States;  but  l>e- 
twe<Mi  the  elementary  schools  and  the  collo<res  is  a  wide  gap  very  imperfectly 
bridged  by  a  few  public  high  schools,  endowed  acadenii(\s,  college  preparatr^r}' 
doj)artinents,  and  j>rivate  schools,  whicli  conform  to  no  common  standards  and 
are  under  no  unifying  control.  The  nuuss  of  the  rural  }>opulation  —  that  Is 
to  say,  three-quarters  of  the  American  i)eople  —  is  un})r()vided  with  secondary 
schools.  The  town  and  city  high  schools  are,  on  the  one  hand,  independent 
of  each  other  and  of  any  suj)erior  educational  authority;  and,  on  the  other, 
are  entirely  in  the  ])ower  of  local  coniniittees  or  boards  which  can  but  rarelv  look 
beyond  the  immediate  interests  of  the  j)artioular  region  which  supports  each 
school.  Many  States  have  adoj)te(l  [>erniissivo  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
maintoiianco  <»f  hiiih  sciiools ;  but  for  the  most  j)art  this  legislation  has  pro- 
duc(Ml  no  fniit<.  ( )iilv  one  State  in  the  Union  —  namelv,  Massachusetts  —  hajs 
maiidatoi y  leirishition  on  this  subject;  but  in  that  State  a  large  proi)ortion  of 
tlie  2.'J0  so-called  high  schools  are  not  secondary  schools  in  any  pro|)er  sense. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  secondary  schools  competent  to  prepare  their  pupils  for 
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college,  five-sixths  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  main- 
tain preparatory  departments,  against  their  will,  and  in  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  higher  instruction. 

One  would  infer  from  Professor  CanfiekVs  report  that  with  regard  to  sec- 
ondary education  the  condition  of  things  in  Massachusetts  —  a  little  old  State 
in  which  60  |)er  cent,  of  the  jwpulation  may  fairly  be  called  urban — is  better 
than  anrvvhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  how  wide  is  the 
gap  between  the  common  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  her  colleges  may  be 
inferred  from  a  few  facts  about  the  supply  of  students  to  Har%'ard  College. 
Only  nine  Massachusetts  high  schools  send  pupils  to  Harvard  College  every 
year.  In  1 889,  out  of  352  persons  w^ho  were  admitted  to  Harvard  College  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  97  (or  27  J  per  cent.)  were  pre- 
pared at  free  public  schools ;  but  these  schools  were  only  30  in  number  from 
the  whole  country,  23  of  theui  being  New  England  schools.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  schools  called  high  in  Massachusetts  habitually 
maintain  a  course  of  study  which  enables  the  pupil  to  prepare  himself  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  College,  or  to  any  other  college  in  the  State  which  enforces 
its  requirements  for  admission  as  stated  in  its  catalogue. 

If  this  is  the  condition  of  things  in  what  may  be  called  an  urban  State, 
what  must  it  be  in  a  rural  ?  If  a  patriot  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
two  alternatives,  one,  that  the  less  intelligent  half  of  his  countrv-men  should 
Ix^  completely  illiterate,  the  other,  that  half  of  the  select  children  capable  of 
receiving  the  highest  instruction  should  be  cut  off  from  that  instruction,  which 
would  he  choose?  Ilci  would  find  the  decision  a  dreadful  one  to  make;  for 
either  alternative  would  entail  an  incalculable  loss  upon  his  country.  Yet  in 
the  ])resent  condition  of  secondary  education  one-half  of  the  most  capable 
children  in  the  United  States,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  have  really  no  open 
road  to  colleges  and  universities.  I  rehearse  these  well-known  facts,  that  we 
may  appreciate  tlie  gravity  of  the  problems  i)re8ented  by  the  subject  assigned 
me,  and  may  see  in  them  the  problems  now  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
American  educationists. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  Harvard  College  feels  a  special  interest 
in  everything  which  bears  uj)on  the  improvement  of  secondary  education ;  for 
that  college  is  devoted  to  the  development  and  propagation  of  the  elective 
principle  in  college  studies — or  in  other  words,  to  the  promotion  of  advanced 
scholarshi])  in  American  society  —  and  it  knows  full  well  that  success  in  ap- 
plying the  elective  j)rinciple  in  colleges  depends  u])on  comprehensive  and 
thorough  work  being  done  in  the  secondary  schools.  Nothing  but  the  feeble 
condition  of  secondary  education  makes  tolerai>le  the  prescribed  course  of 
elementarv  studios  wliich  still  obtains  in  nianv  colletres. 

Before  considering  remedies  for  the  present  defective,  disjointed,  and  heter- 
o^reneous  condition  of  secondarv  education,  let  us  for  a  moment  studv  avail- 
able  })alliatives. 

Kecognizing  the  plain  fact  of  to-day  —  that  secondary  schools  arc  insuffi- 
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cient  in  number  and  defective  in  quality  —  what  can  colleges  do,  under  these 
adverse  circumstances,  to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  popu- 
lation, while  awaiting  a  l>etter  organization  of  secondary  education  ?  Is  it 
not  their  plain  duty  to  maintain  two  schedules  of  nxjuirements,  one  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  the  other  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science, 
(or  some  equivalent,)  the  latter  demanding  much  less  preparatory  study  than 
the  former?  The  American  colleges  have  been  severely  criticised  for  offering 
to  receive  students  of  confessedly  inferior  preparation  to  that  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  but  even  the  oldest  and  strong" 
est  of  them  have  done  this,  and  from  a  genuine  desire,  as  I  believe,  to  be 
serviceable  to  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  American  youth.  One 
lower  grade  of  admission-examination,  leading  to  a  distinct  degree,  is  an  ex- 
pedient concession  to  the  feeble  condition  of  secondary  education  throughout 
the  country.  That  grade  of  secondary  schools,  which  cannot  prepare  pupils 
for  the  bachelor  of  arts  course,  but  can  prepare  them  for  the  bachelor  of  science 
course,  will  so  be  brought  into  serviceable  connection  with  the  colleges. 

The  slight  and  elementary  examinations  on  which  many  universities  admit 
to  their  professional  schools  are  also  concessions  to  the  weak  state  of  secondary 
education.  We  all  regrel  that,  concerning  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  and 
})hysicians,  the  conmiunity  hiis  no  security  that  they  are  men  of  any  general 
cultivation  or  liberal  training;  but  the  fault  or  defect  is  at  the  secondary 
school  stage.  The  universities  palliate  the  acknowledged  evil  by  o|)ening  a 
severe  professional  training  even  to  men  whose  defective  earlier  education  can 
never  —  except  in  rarest  instances  —  be  made  good. 

Another  expedient  measure  for  keeping  eolle;^es  in  touch  with  that  large 
proportion  of  the  American  population  which  has  no  access  to  systematic  sec- 
ondary instruction  is  the  admission  to  college,  without  any  comprehensive 
examination,  of  jn^rsons  who  can  prove  themselves  able  to  pursue  sj^ecial  sub- 
ject.^ which  are  taught  in  c/)llege  but  not  elsewhere,  and  who  are  willing  to 
submit  to  all  college;  test^  of  their  industry  and  capacity  without  exjwctation 
of  any  degree.  This  measure  was  adopted  at  Harvard  College  so  long  ago  as 
182(),  and  wiis  in  force  till  1><4^<,  when  it  was  temporarily  abandoned,  to  be 
taken  up  again  in  1^^7*^.  It  is  an  arrangement  liable  to  abuse,  and  likely,  if 
not  vigilantly  watched,  to  impair  the  discipline  of  secondary  schools;  but 
through  it  a  considerable  number  of  worthy  and  able  young  men,  who  would 
otherwise  bo  cut  off,  get  access  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education — to 
their  great  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  tlie  community. 

I  venture  to  think  that  stmie  c<>llegt\s  liave  gone  unnecessarily  far  in  oflering 
different  eoui'ses  with  descending  ivqiiirenients  for  admission  and  different  de- 
grees. They  seem  to  say  if  a  candidate  cannot  get  into  our  classical  course, 
I>erhaps  he  <*an  mter  the  literar}'  couise;  if  not  the  literary,  then  the  scien- 
tiii<.';  it'  not  tlie  sci<'ntific.  at  anv  rate  the  aLn'i<'ultural.  The  value  of  all  de- 
grees  seems  Xo  nie  to  be  diminished  ])y  this  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  titles 
and  conditions,  and  the  standards  of  good  sccimdary  schools  must  needs  l)e 
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unfavorably  affected  by  a  long  sliding  scale  of  admission  requirements  to  the 
several  courses  offered  by  a  single  institution. 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  palliatives  which  colleges  may 
resort  to  in  the  present  feeble  and  distracted  condition  of  secondary  education, 
I  pass  to  the  more  attractive  study  of  the  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  de- 
fects. 

To  improve  secondary'  education  in  the  United  States  two  things  are  neces- 
sar}':  (1)  More  schools  are  needed,  and  (2)  the  existing  schools  need  to  be 
brought  to  common  and  higher  standards,  so  that  the  colleges  may  find  in 
the  school  courses  a  firm,  broad,  and  reasonably  homogeneous  foundation  for 
their  higher  work. 

1.  More  Schook,  Secondary  schools  are  either  day-schools  or  boarding- 
schools,  the  urban  school  being  primarily  a  day-school,  and  the  rural  a  board- 
ing-school. The  public  secondary  school  is  now  urban  almost  exclusively; 
and  it  mi\st  be  admitted  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  so,  for  no  promising  sug- 
gestion has  as  yet  been  made  of  a  rural  area  of  support  for  a  highly-organized 
secondary  school.  It  is  admitted  that  neither  a  rural  township,  nor  a  union 
of  contiguous  rural  districts,  can  support  such  a  school.  The  county  has  been 
suggested  as  a  possible  area  of  support ;  but  there  is  no  suflScient  evidence  that 
a  rural  county,  apart  from  its  town  or  towns  of  dense  population,  could  sup- 
port a  good  high  school.  To  increase  the  present  number  of  secondary  schools 
which  can  really  fit  pupils  for  college,  what  are  the  most  hoi)eful  lines  of  ac- 
tion ?  In  the  first  j)lace,  every  effort  should  be  made  by  school  authorities, 
the  pres.<,  and  all  leaders  of  public  opinion,  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
secondary  urban  day-schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  to  adapt  the  pro- 
grams of  existing  schools  to  the  admission  requirements  of  some  college  course 
which  leads  to  a  degree.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  older  cities,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  younger  also,  the  best  private  schools  exist  right  beside  the  best 
public  schools.  The  causes  which  produce  one  class  of  schools  simultaneously 
produce  the  other.  Secondly,  rural  communities  ought  to  be  authorized  by 
suitable  legislation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  (including  in  that  term 
the  provision  of  buildings)  and  annual  support  of  urban  secondary  schools 
which  are  conveniently  situated  for  their  use.  Thirdly,  there  should  be  cre- 
ated by  law  special  secondary  school  districts  much  larger  than  the  areas 
which  support  primar\'  and  grammar  schools,  and  taking  account  of  railroad 
communications.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  go  to  school  fifteen 
miles  by  rail  than  to  walk  to  school  in  all  weathers  two  miles  by  country  lanes. 
The  niral  popiilatioii  has  something  to  hope  from  legislative  recognition  of 
railroads  as  chief  features  in  sea)ndarv  school  districts.  The  Massachusetts 
normal  schools  illustrate  this  i)rincij)le;  for  they  are  really  high  schools,  partly 
boarding-schools,  and  ])artly  local  and  railroad  day-schools.  Fourthly,  every 
effort  should  he  made  to  stimulate  private  benevolence  to  endow  rural  second- 
ary boarding-schools,  or  academies,  under  corporate  management.  A  boarding- 
school  ought  always  to  be  in  the  country;  and  a  rural  secondary  school  would 
almast  necessarily  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  boarding-school. 
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2.  Common  Standards,  The  existing  means  of  elevating  and  regulating 
secondary  school  instruction  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two 
heads  —  («)  State  aid  and  superN^ision,  and  (b)  college  admission  require- 
ments. Both  agencies  are  already  useful,  but  both  may  be  greatly  improved 
and  extended. 

(a)  State  Aid  and  Supervision,  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  high- 
school  legislation  in  some  States,  as  for  example  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Maine,  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  large  numl>er  of  low-grade  high  schools 
without  really  expecting  them  to  effect  any  junction  with  colleges.  Such  at 
any  rate  has  been  the  cff*ect  of  the  mandatory  legislation  of  Massachusetts, 
and  such  must  be  the  general  result  of  the  aid  offered  to  free  high  schools  by 
Maine.  This  unprosperous  State  now  offers  to  give  any  free  high  school  as 
much  money  j)er  yeAr  as  its  supix)rting  area  annually  appropriates  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  j)rovided  the  State  grant  shall  not  exceed  S250  in  any  case. 
No  insiHJction  or  examination  of  aided  schools  is  provided  for.  Such  legisla- 
tion encourages  the  establishment  of  numerous  weak  schools,  without  helping 
appreciably  the  schools  already  strong. 

Much  wiser  is  the  legislation  of  Minnesota,  which  established  twelve  years 
ago  a  State  High  School  Board  and  offered  S400  a  year  to  any  high  school 
which  was  found  by  the  board  after  comj)etent  ins|)ection  to  fulffll  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  the  aided  school  must  receive  both  sexes  free,  and  non- 
resident pui)ils  also  without  fees,  provided  such  pupils  can  pass  examinations 
in  all  common-school  subjects  l)elow  algebra  and  gt^onietry,  and  must  main- 
tain "regular  and  orderly  courses  of  study,  embracing  all  tlie  branches  ]>re- 
scribe<l  as  prei*e<[uisite  for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  not  lower  than  tlio  sub-freshman  class."  The  board 
can  apj>oint  any  com})etont  ixM'sons  to  visit  the  higli  schools  and  may  ])ay 
them,  but  not  more  tlian  $>)  a  dav.  Not  nioi-o  than  five  schools  can  l>e  aided 
in  any  one  coimty,  and  any  scliool  once  acc<ipted  l>v  the  board,  and  continu- 
ing to  eomj)ly  witli  all  the  regulations,  must  be  aidcul  for  not  less  than  three 
years.  The  State  aj)proj>riate(l  in  187H  only  ^9,000  for  the  use  of  the  board; 
but  this  amount  was  raised  the  next  year  to  »^2(),(M)0  and  in  18«3  to  ^28,000. 
The  board  consists  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Su|)erin  ten  dent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  President  of  the  I'niversity  of  ^Iinnei*ota.  By  careful 
insj)ections  the  board  has  cliLssified  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  the  nine  high 
schools  of  the  first  rank  prej)aring  j)uj)ils  for  tiie  freshman  class  of  the  I'ni- 
vei*sitv.  Tliis  hi":h-s{'hool  leirislation  seems  to  me  the  wisest  which  luis  been 
ado])ted  in  the  United  States.  It  encouraires  only  schools  which  are  already 
well  organized;  insists  that  aided  schools  shall  connect  directly  with  the  Uni- 
vei*sity ;  avoi<ls  ex|H'nsiv<M'xaminations;  j)rovi(les  any  needed  amount  of  in- 
spection; grades  schools  by  their  jjrogranis  an<l  general  efficiency,  not  by 
individual  examination-results:  gives  no  ]>ecuniary  advantage  to  a  large  school 
over  one  efjually  well  conrlucted  but  smaller;  reipiin:^  aided  schools  to  take 
non-resident   puj)ils  witliout  charge;  and  applies  almost   the  whole  of  the 
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State*8  grant  to  the  direct  development  of  instruction,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
productive  application  of  any  money  intended  to  benefit  schools.  Minnesota 
is  a  new  and  sparsely-settled  State,  and  its  High  School  Board  acts  as  yet 
upon  a  modest  scale ;  but  the  principles  of  its  high-school  legislation  may  be 
advantageously  copied  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  however  old,  or  rich,  or 
densely  populated. 

The  State  of  New  York  furnishes  the  country  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  studying  another  method  of  improving  secondary  education  through  State 
aid  and  super%'ision.  This  State  in  1784  created  on  pajxsr  an  ample  framework 
—  called  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York — which  was  to  include  all 
the  academic  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  neither,  the  State  of  New  York  nor  the  country  at  large  has,  until  re- 
cently, taken  this  institution  seriously ;  partly  because  it  has  not  been  a  teach- 
ing body,  and  partly  j)erhai)S  because  a  position  on  the  board  of  regents  has 
seemed  to  be  regarded  a.s  an  honorary  distinction  suitable  for  State  officials, 
politicians  more  or  less  retired,  orators,  editors,  lawyers,  and  men  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  rather  than  an  apj)ointment  appropriate  for  professional  educa- 
tionists. Indeed  the  fundamental  law  concerning  the  University  expressly 
provides  that  no  officer  of  any  institution  belonging  to  the  University  shall  be 
at  the  same  time  a  regent ;  so  that  almost  all  |X3rson8  professionally  concerned 
with  education  in  the  State  are  excluded  from  the  board.  Nevertheless  —  in 
spite  of  such  mild  criticism  as  may  be  conveyed  in  the  words  "legal  fiction" 
and  "  myth  "  —  the  board  of  regents  has  really  exercised  for  many  years  consid- 
erable ])owers,  and  has  set  agencies  at  work  which  now  have  a  strong  elfect 
upon  see4)ndar}'  education  througliout  the  State.  The  institution  in  18(>8  of 
the  annual  University  Convocation  has  added  greatly  to  the  influence  and 
uj^^fulness  of  the  board,  and  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  good 
which  can  be  done  by  bringing  school  and  college  men  together  for  discussion 
and  consultation  under  favorable  conditions.  The  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  board  is  one  directly  connected  with  our  subject  —  its 
function,  namely,  of  conducting  examinations  at  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  those  schools,  and  of  issuing 
certificates  and  diplomas  to  the  jyersons  who  pass  the  examinations  which  are 
good  for  their  face  at  the  New  York  colleges.  The  examination-result.s  also 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  annual  distribution  of  ^100,()(M)  of  ])ublic  mcmey 
among  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  method,  therefore, 
combines  State  aid  with  State  sui)ervision ;  but  this  supervision  is  chiefly  ex- 
ercised, not  by  visits  of  insjwction  U)  the  schools,  but  by  uniform  and  simul- 
taneous written  examinations  in  subjects  taught  in  the  schr)ols. 

It  is  un([uesti()na])le  that  the  regent,s' examinations  have  tended  to  rais^^  the 
av(*nige  standard  of  instruction  in  the  acarlemies  and  high  schools,  to  extend 
and  improve  school  programs,  to  l)ring  sch(K)ls  and  C( ►lieges  together  by  doing 
away  witli  usel(^«  diversities  of  j)rognuns  in  secondary  schools  and  useless 
diversities  of  admission  requirements  in  colleges,  and  t^)  stimulate  some  of  the 
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communities  which  maintain  these  schools  to  give  them  better  support  and  to 
take  a  pride  in  their  standing.  These  are  great  services,  which  deserve  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  creation  of  an  American  svstem  of  secondarv  education.  The 
regents  have  proved  that  a  State  examining  board  can  exercise  a  stimulating, 
elevating,  and  unifying  influence  upon  hundreds  of  institutions  of  secondary 
education  scattered  over  a  large  State,  and  can  wield  that  power  with  ma- 
chinery which,  considering  the  scale  of  operations,  may  fairly  be  called  simple 
and  inexpensive.  The  system  is  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  even  its 
defects  should  be  carefully  studied. 

The  first  criticism  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  relates  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  question-papers  in  the  forty  subjects  of  examination.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  or  two  persons  write  all  the  papers.  The  examination-papere 
of  the  board  do  not  proceed  from  a  body  of  men  of  recognized  authority  in 
teaching,  and  they  are  not  prepared  by  si)ecialists  in  each  subject.  I  can 
compare  with  the  regents'  mode  of  providing  examination-papers  the  method 
employed  at  Harvard  College  in  preparing  pai)er9  for  the  admission  examina- 
tions. At  Harvard,  each  paper  is  first  written  by  an  expert  in  its  subject; 
next,  it  is  criticised  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  department  to  which  the  sub- 
ject belongs  —  as,  for  example,  by  all  the  teachers  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or 
mathematics;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  approved  by  a  committee  in  which  all 
the  departments  concerned  with  tlie  admission  examinations  are  represente<i. 
Witli  all  this  care,  serious  mistakes  of  jud<^nient  ai*e  fnnn  time  to  time  com- 
mitted. It  soonis  to  mo  that  the  regents'  method  of  preparing  question-papers 
LS  too  uniform  and  unguarded,  and  tliat  it  does  not  carry  the  desirable  weight 
of  authority. 

Mv  next  criticism  would  be  directed  to  th(^  mode  of  conductintj:  the  exam- 
illations.  So  long  as  they  are  o<>nducted  at  tlie  academies  and  by  the  princi- 
pals or  their  de])uties,  without  any  supervision  by  an  agent  of  the  regents, 
they  cannot  coiiimaiid  that  confidence  which  independent  examinations  con- 
ducted by  agents  of  tlie  regents  would  command.  If  the  a)st  of  conducting 
really  indeiK'iident  examinations  be  a  serious  difficulty  —  which  one  can 
hardly  suj)j)ose  —  it  may  be  suggested  that  one  examination  a  year  perfectly 
conducted,  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  colleges  better  than 
the  existing  three  conducted  in  the  presc^nt  nianner.  Indeed^  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  exainination-i)eri(Kls  seems  desirable  for  many  cogent  reasons. 
The  integrity  <>f  the  examinations  is  of  j)arainount  im])oitance;  no  other 
consideration,  like  oconr)niy,  raj)idity,  or  convenience,  is  of  the  same  order. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  marking  of  the  ans\ver-pa])ei*s  should  be  done  ex- 
clusiv(»ly  by  the  regents'  exaniinei*s.  The  average  percentage  of  disallowed 
claims  for  preliniinarv  certilieates  in  the  nineteen  vears  from  18()0  to  IHHS 
was  1-")]  ])er  cent.,  showing  that  the  principals  and  the  examiners  differed  in 
more  than  one  cju^e  out  of  seven  in  these  elementary  subjects.  For  interme- 
diate and   langua>re  subjects,  and   for  the  (►ptional  groups,  similar  diverg- 
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eucies  appear  between  the  verdicts  of  principals  and  those  of  examiners ;  but 
the  difference  between  different  institutions  is  so  greut,  in  this  respect,  and 
the  total  niirabers  are  so  moderate,  that  averages  cease  to  be  very  instructive. 
For  the  honesty  of  the  examinations  the  regents  dei)end  on  a  solemn  assever- 
ation made  by  ever)^  person  under  examination  at  the  end  of  ever}'  answer- 
paj)er,  and  on  a  very  comprehensive  affidavit  made  by  the  principal.  These 
means  seem  to  me  insufficient,  and  on  tlie  whole  unjustifiable.  They  are  dis- 
tasteful and  unnecessary  for  honorable  i)er8ons,  ineffective  for  the  dishonora- 
ble, and  entrapping  for  the  thoughtless. 

My  next  criticism  would  be  directed  against  the  quality  of  the  regents' 
examiners.  Ten  i)ersons,  four  men  and  six  women,  are  employed  chiefly  upon 
the  aca^lemic  examinations,  and  their  average  salary  is  $1,000,  only  two  re- 
ceiving more  than  $900.  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  these  are  excellent  servants 
of  the  board;  but  I  conceive  that  in  addition  to  this  anonymous  force,  a 
scholar  and  teacher  of  recognized  position,  if  possible  a  college  professor, 
should  be  em])loyed  to  supervise  and  be  responsible  towards  the  public  for 
the  judging  of  answer-papers  in  each  of  the  principal  subjects,  like  mathe- 
matics, classics,  modem  languages,  English,  natural  sciences,  and  so  forth. 
These  places  should  not  be  sinecures,  but  well-paid  and  laborious  posts.  The 
incumbents  would  not  only  give  dignity  and  authority  to  the  examinations, 
but  they  would  guard  the  system  against  the  chief  danger  which  besets  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  persons  who  are  not  teachers  —  namely,  that  the 
examinations  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  incessant  improvements  in  teaching. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  regents*  system  needs  defense  against  this 
dantror.  For  example,  the  last  syllabus  still  ])rescribes  for  the  examinations 
in  Latin  and  Greek  certain  siHJcified  amounts  of  Qesar,  Virgil,  Sallust, 
Cicero,  Xenophon,  and  Homer,  and  the  latest  examination-papers  present 
pas;?ages  selected  exclusively  from  the.<c  prescribed  quantities;  whereas  the 
best  opinion  among  accomplished  classical  teachers  has  for  some  years  been 
that  rea<Ung  at  sight  is  the  most  satisfactory  test  of  a  pupil's  acquired  power 
over  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  classical  teachers  in  secondar\'  schools  can  be 
kept  fresh  and  vigorous  only  by  giving  them  that  variety  and  liberty  in  their 
teaching  which  the  at-sight  test  ])ermits.  How  can  a  teacher  retain  any  clear 
mental  faculties,  if  he  is  comj Killed  to  read  every  year  with  his  class  the  Cati- 
line orations  —  those  models  of  specious  and  inflated  rhetoric? 

If  I  have  ventured  to  mention  what  seem  to  me  defects  in  the  academic 
examinations  of  the  Universitv  of  the  State  of  Mew  York,  it  is  because  I 
have  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  services  which  the  regents  have  rendered  and 
can  her(?afler  render  to  the  cause  of  education.  If  they  develop  a  wise  system 
of  control  over  secondary  schools,  whether  by  exiuninations  alone,  or  by  a 
combination  of  examinations  with  insi>ection  which  they  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  adopt  —  indeed  have  already  adopted  in  a  limited  way  —  their  example 
will  be  efficacious  with  other  States.  If  they  succeed  in  effecting  a  close  con- 
tact between  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  their  success  will-  be  a  beacon- 
light  for  the  whole  country. 
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(6)  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  college-admission  requirements 
as  means  of  raising  and  controlling  secondary  school  instruction. 

College  nKiuiremcnt*?  for  admission  act  effectively  only  on  those  secondar}- 
schools  which  prepare  some  of  their  pupils  for  college;  ujK)n  that  large  pro- 
portion of  high  schools  and  academies  which  do  not,  they  have  only  an  in- 
direct although  a  sensible  effect.  For  the  broad  puqwses  of  the  State,  the 
influence  of  colleges,  even  if  they  were  associated  together,  could  not  he  so 
immediate  and  ]x)teiit  as  the  influence  of  the  State*  whether  the  latter  were 
exerted  by  inspection  or  by  examination.  It  is  in  a  narrower  field,  therefore, 
that  the  higher  institutions  of  education  can  act  on  the  lower.  At  present 
thev  act  in  three  ways. 

The  feeblest  way  is  by  prescribing  for  admission  a  knowledge  of  certain 
books,  or  of  certain  well-defined  subjects,  and  then  admitting  candidates  on 
the  certificate  of  any  schoolmaster  that  they  have  gone  over  all  the  pre8cril)ed 
books  or  subjects.  If  the  prescriptions  of  the  college  are  judicious,  they  are 
not  without  some  favorable  effect  on  the  curricula  of  the  certifying  schools ; 
but  it  may  be  reasonably  objected  to  this  method  that  it  gives  the  college 
very  inadequate  protection  against  inconifKJtent  students,  and  the  public  no 
means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  different  schools.  Certificates  are  apt  to 
be  accepted  from  good  and  bad  schools  alike,  the  anxiety  to  secure  students 
in  a  struggling  college  over-riding  every  other  consideration.  Particularly  is 
this  apt  to  be  the  case  in  a  small  college  in  which  the  president  has  succeeded 
in  getting  the  subject  of  admissions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faculty  and  into 
his  own.  Under  this  system  a  really  good  school  has  no  means  of  proving 
itself  good,  and  a  bad  school  is  not  promj)tly  exposed.  Within  a  few  years 
this  feeblest  of  all  methods  has  come  into  use,  without  any  safeguards  what- 
ever, in  the  large  majority  of  New  England  colleges,  no  system  of  State  in- 
spection or  examination  existing  there,  and  no  pretense  l)eing  made  that  the 
certifying  schools  are  examined,  or  even  occasionally  visited,  by  the  colleges. 
A  more  demoralizing  method  of  establishing  a  close  connection  between  st*c- 
ondary  schools  and  colleges  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Nevertheless,  ev^en 
under  this  loose  and  unguarded  method,  which  only  the  two  ^irgest  New  Eng- 
land colleges  have  completely  resisted,  some  good  has  resulted  from  co6|x>ra- 
tive  action  between  j)reparatory  schools  and  colleges  to  make  admission 
re(juireinents,  on  paper  at  letu^t,  uniform  i\\r  the  same  subjects.  The  uniform 
re<juireinents  in  English,  which  prevail  all  over  New  England  except  at  Yale 
ITnivei*sitv,  and  have  latelv  been  adoijted  hv  some  instituti<ms  in  the  Middle 
States,  supply  a  noteworthy  case  in  j>oint. 

The  method  just  described  is  a  corrui)tioii,  or  degradation,  of  a  somewhat 
safer  method  of  securinir  close  coiuiection  between  scHJondarv  schools  and  col- 
leires  which  was  fii*st  adopte<l  twenty  yeai*s  ago  by  the  Tniversity  of  Michigan. 
This  safer  inetluxl,  as  (levelo])ed  by  that  I'niveisity,  amounts  to  this:  The 
Fnivei'sitv  admits  candidates  on  the  diplomas  iriven  bv  anv  schools,  near  or 
remote,  witliin  the  Stat(»  or  without,  which  are  visited  once  in  three  years  by 
a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  or  by  other  })ei*sons  designated  by  the  University. 
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The  vbit  may  be  rej^eated  if  any  important  changes  take  place  in  a  school 
within  tlie  three  years.  The  diplomas  must  s]>ecify  that  the  candidates  have 
sustained  examinations  at  school  in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission 
to  one  or  other  of  the  University  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  There  were  in 
lH8i>  seventy  schools  holding  this  " diploma  relation "  to  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  method  is  well  adapted  for  recruit- 
ing rai)idly  a  single  dominant  State  university ;  but  its  value  as  a  method  for 
general  adoption  obviously  de])ends  on  the  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and 
publicity  of  the  insjiection  which  it  provides.  To  me  the  inspection  seems  to 
fail  on  all  three  points.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  teachers  are 
changed  in  American  schools,  an  ins})ection  once  in  three  years  seems  too  in- 
frequent. I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  busy  college  faculty  can 
get  time  to  insj)ect  properly  any  considerable  number  of  secondary  schools, 
or  how  it  can  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  com|)etent  in  all 
secondary  school  subjects.  The  Michigan  Faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  is  not 
so  large  as  the  corresponding  Harvard  Faculty ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Har- 
vard Faculty  would  say  at  once  that  they  could  not  insi)ect  twenty  secondary 
schools  a  year  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  warrant  them  in  expressing  a 
public  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  several  schools — unless  indeed  they 
neglected  their  own  proper  work  of  collegiate  instruction.  Moreover,  I  am 
clear  that  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  who  would 
feel  himself  competent,  without  a  good  deal  of  S{)ecial  preparation,  to  examine 
a  well-organized  secondary  school  in  all  its  departments.  To  examine  thor- 
oughly such  a  school  a  committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty  would  be  required,  and  these  teachers  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  college  work  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  case  of  a  neighboring 
school,  and  for  a  longer  time  in  the  case  of  a  distant  school.  As  to  j)rocuring 
competent  inspectors  —  not  of  the  Faculty  —  in  numerous  remote  localities,  it 
seems  quite  impossible  when  we  consider  how  much  knowledge,  experience, 
and  good  judgment  are  required  for  examining  all  the  work  of  any  school. 
The  moment  we  come  down  to  such  details  as  these,  we  inevitably  begin  to 
think  that  the  inspection  of  seajndary  schools  provided  by  the  University  of 
Michigan,  single-handed,  must  be  rather  cursory.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the 
method  is  not  public  enough  in  its  processes  to  demonstrate  its  fairness  and  suf- 
ficiency, and  therefore  to  command  general  confidence.  The  single  acting 
authority  obviously  has  interests  of  its  own  to  serve.  I  am  not  maintaining 
that  this  diploma  method,  as  conducted  in  Michigan,  has  not  worked  well,  or 
even  that  it  luis  not  worked  so  well  as  the  method  of  admission  by  examina- 
tion, as  conducted  in  Michigan.  It  is  some  gain  to  establish  friendly  relations 
between  seventy  secondary  schools  and  any  university.  I  am  urginir  that  it 
lacks  adecjuate  securities,  and  is  therefore  not  fit  for  general  adoption.  The 
Minnesota  method,  winch  provides  in  the  State  High  School  Board  an  inde- 
pendent insj)ecting  authority,  is  in  my  opinion  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

There  remahis  the  most  efiective  mode  in  which  colleges  act  on  the  superior 
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sort  of  secondary  schools,  namely,  the  method  of  conducting  carefiil  examina- 
tions in  all  the  suhjects  acceptable  for  admi^ion.  These  examinations  have 
a  fair  degree  of  i)iiblicity ;  for  most  colleges  circulate  freely  their  question- 
papers.  Harvard  College  also  publishes  in  detail  the  results  of  its  examina- 
tions for  admission.  Such  examinations  are  no  longer,  as  formerly,  held  only 
at  the  seat  of  the  college  conducting  them ;  but  may  be  held  simultaneously 
at  as  many  places  as  the  convenience  of  candidates  may  require.  Several 
Eastern  colleges  now  conduct  examinations  at  numerous  places  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  Yale  University  distinctly  announces  that  it  will 
hold  an  admission  examination  "  in  any  city  or  at  any  school  where  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  and  the  distance  from  other  places  of  examination  may 
warrant  it."  The  method  can  easily  be  given  a  national  application  by  any 
institution  which  has  prestige  and  a  numerous  staff.  In  the  long  run,  it 
grades  schools  fairly,  and  it  is  very  stimulating  to  the  older  classes  of  second- 
ary schools.  Like  all  examinations  conducted  by  an  authority  independent 
of  the  schools,  it  also  protects  the  masters  of  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
against  the  unwarrantable  importunities  of  parents,  trustees,  and  committee- 
men. Nevertheless  it  is  open  to  some  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  public.  The  question-papers  may  look  well;  but  the 
standard  for  passing  may  be  unreasonably  low,  the  public  having  no  means 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  answer-papers  are 
marked.  Secondly,  the  colleges  have,  until  lately,  acted  singly — each  for 
itself  without  consultation  or  concert.  Each  college  or  university  is,  there- 
fore, naturally  su])jK>sed  to  be  seeking  its  own  interest  rather  than  the  common 
welfare.  Thirdly,  in  a  small  college  a  few  men,  who  perhaps  have  jx^culiari- 
ties  or  whims,  may  control  all  the  admission  examinations  for  many  years,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  college  and  the  annoyance  of  schools.  All  these 
evils  would  be  removed,  or  reduced,  by  a  system  of  coo])eration  among  sev- 
eral collows. 

At  the  conohision  of  this  rapid  suiTcy  1  venture  to  sugge^st  that  there  are 
three  diixjctions  in  wliich  patriots  who  desire  to  see  American  secondary  schools 
improved  and  connected  more  ch)sely  with  colleges  may  look  for  progress: 

1.  We  ni.ay  ex[H'ct  State  examining  and  insjKJcting  systems  to  improve  and 
extend,  for  tliev  liave  demonstrated  their  utility;  and  remembering  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  examination-methods  have  been  carried  in  England,  we  may 
rejisonably  hr)pe  that  State  boards  will  inspect  institutions  more  and  more 
thorougldy,  as  well  as  examine  individuals.  In  this  connection  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  ])rofession  of  scho<»l  ins])ector  will  become  well  recognized  as  a 
se])arate  and  honorable  calling. 

2.  We  may  hope  to  see  formed  a  combination  of  four,  five,  or  six  of  the 
univei*sities  which  have  large  dej)artments  of  ails  and  sciences  to  conduct 
simultaneously,  at  well-selected  points  all  over  the  country,  examinations  in 
all  the  subjects  anywhere  acceptable  for  admission  to  colleges  or  professional 
schools,  the  answer-papers  to  be  marked  by  persons  annually  selected  by  the 
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combined  universities*,  and  announced  to  the  public,  all  results  to  be  published 
but  without  the  names  of  candidates,  and  certificates  to  be  good  anywhere  for 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  them.  We  se«  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  coop- 
erative system  would  be  simple  though  extensive ;  that  it  would  present  no 
serious  difficulties,  mechanical  or  other;  that  it  would  l>e  very  convenient  and 
economical  for  candidates,  and  self-supporting  at  a  moderate  fee;  and  finally, 
that  it  would  be  authoritative,  flexible,  stimulating,  unifying,  and  just. 

8.  We  may  expect  to  sec  a  great  extension  of  the  scholarship  system, 
whereby  })romising  youth  are  helped  through  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
States,  citicis,  towns,  and  endowments  provided  by  private  benevolence  will  all 
contril)ut<5  to  the  development  of  this  well-i)roved  system. 


DISCUSSIOX, 

N.  C  DoroHERTY,  Peoria,  TIL:  The  term  high  school  is  the  vaguest  in 
the  school  vocabulary.  It  covers  an  endless  variety  of  schools  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  courses  of  study,  aims,  ideals,  and  methods.  In  general  it  means 
the  highest  department  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  town  or  city.  Any- 
thing which  promises  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed. Any  influence  to  produce  such  a  result  must  be  universal  and  natural ; 
for  it  must  endure  and  continue  to  work,  and  artificial  devices  are  only  for 
the  moment.  The  plan  suggested  by  President  Eliot,  both  with  reference  to 
the  State  and  to  the  colleges,  has  both  of  these  elements.  If  the  condition  of 
secondary  education  is  as  it  has  been  represented  to-night,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  the  responsibility  for  such  a  condition  rests  largely  upon  the  colleges 
and  this  body.  The  people  are  anxious  to  support  good  secondary  schools. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  If  they  do  not  have  them  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  l)y  their  suj>erintendents,  who  failed  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 
It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  colleges  to  show  the  patrons  of  the  school  wherein  this 
failure  lies.  The  plan  of  examinations  held  under  the  control  of  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  Cf)untry  and  given  in  every  Congressional  district  which  asks 
for  such  examination,  will  soon  bring  clearly  to  view  the  strong  and  the  weak 
schools.  It  will  take  but  a  short  time  before  the  people  will  apply  an  effective 
remedv. 

The  weak  points  in  the  public-school  system  seem  to  be  the  transitions  — 
transitions  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  and  transition  from  the  high 
school  to  the  college.  T^ndoubtedly  many  j)ui)ils  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the 
grammar-school  course  and  fail  to  carr}'  tlieir  education  further,  only,  or  at 
least  principally,  because  of  the  length  of  the  step  from  the  school  they  have 
bc^en  attending  to  the  high  school.  Since  the  pa|)er  j)resented  by  President 
Eliot  two  veal's  since  at  Washington — which  paj)er  formed  the  subject  of 
most  of  the  discussions  in  our  State  associations  the  succeeding  year — that 
—84 
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change  has  been  lessened  so  that  today  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pupils 
are  to  be  found  in  the  high  school.  There  yet  remains  the  rural  school  to  be 
united  to  the  city  or  townsliip  high  school. 

The  step  in  ])assing  to  the  college  from  the  high  school  is  even  greater. 
Our  high  schools  arc  too  much  of  " finishing'*  schools.  Most  of  the  surround- 
ings and  influences,  studies  and  ambitions  of  the  last  year  in  the  high  school 
tend  to  confirm  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  conviction  that  at  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course  he  has  i-eached,  if  not  tlie  goal,  at  lea^^t  a  very  convenient 
half-wav  station,  where  he  may  reasonably  rest  on  his  laurels.  Earnest  eftbrt 
has  been  made  to  unite  the  high  school  and  college.  The  second  plan  dis- 
cussed by  President  Eliot — that  of  Michigan  University — has  done  more 
for  the  improvement  of  secondar}'  education  than  all  the  other  plans  com- 
bined. If  Ilanard  has  received  only  nine  (0)  students  from  the  high  8ch<x>ls 
of  Massachusetts,  INIichigan  University  has  had  at  least  half  of  her  fresh- 
man class  from  the  high  schools  of  the  West.  Her  plan  lands  the  graduates 
of  the  high  school  not  in  an  unlocalized  ]>osition,  not  even  before  the  doors  of 
the  college,  but  with  in  those  doors.  Were  the  same  true  of  the  other  colleges, 
then  the  college  contingent  found  in  each  class  in  the  high  school  would  be 
much  greater  than  now,  and  the  ratio  of  college-men  to  the  whole  population 
would  not  be,  as  now,  less  than  it  was  a  century  since.  Not  only  this,  but 
those  pupils  who  did  not  go  to  college  and  the  community  at  large  would 
have  a  truer  conecpticm  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  education. 

If  the  high  school  could  thus  l)e  brought  closer  to  the  college,  a  more  ix?r- 
fect  differentiation  of  their  respective  functions  would  be  attainable.  In  the 
first  place,  such  subjects  as  psychology,  logic,  the  philoso])hy  of  ethics,  would  ]ye 
recognized  as  necessarily  belonging  to  the  college,  and  they  would  be  dropjx^d 
from  the  high-school  course.  Ix*ss  obvious  but  not  less  ini])ortant  would  be 
another  change,  which  would  inevitably  occur,  in  higli-school  aims  and  meth«xls 
rather  than  hi  the  scheme  of  stu<lies.  The  hiiich-school  teacher  would  see  more 
clearly  just  what  he  is  called  upon  to  do,  just  what  kind  of  instruction  he  should 
give,  just  how  far  he  should  seek  to  carry  his  pupils.  And  it  is  just  here  that 
some  powerful  checking  influence  is  needed  in  our  high-school  methods.  We 
are  in  great  danger,  in  getting  ])eyond  our  pupils,  of  resorting  too  much  to  col- 
lege methods;  of  r.ch(iiistin<j,  or  rather  of  tryiuL^  and  pi*etending  to  exhaust  the 
subject.  If  both  teacher  and  pupil  sec  tlic^  college  plainly  before  them  there 
will  be  less  of  this  vain,  an<l  worse  than  vain,  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  sul)- 
ject  and  finish  it  up.  It  will  be  ea.sier  for  eatrh  to  content  himself  with  such 
an  introduction  to  various  fields  as  is  pro])er  to  the  high-school  age,  each 
havin<;  constantlv  before  the  mind  the  fact  that  iust  ahead  is  a  school — the 
college  —  in  which  the  same  studies  are  pursued  further,  deeper,  higher.  Proj)- 
erly  to  appreciate  and  thoroughly  to  undei'stand  the  jxjbble  he  was  picking  uj) 
on  the  shore,  it  wt\s  necessary  that  Newton  should  have  in  his  ears,  not  occa- 
sionally, i)ut  constantly,  unceasingly,  the  rolling  waves  of  that  boundless  sea 
of  knowledge  that  stretched  out  befoix>  him.     As  it  now  is,  we  lose  our  {)er- 
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spective  in  the  high  school.  We  think  "  The  rustic  cackle  of  our  bourgh  the 
murmur  of  the  world."  We  need,  teacher  and  pupil,  to  be  constantly  reminded 
of  our  subordinate  position  in  the  educational  world. 

The  plans  suggested  by  President  Eliot  will  lead  to  a  greater  uniformity  in 
courses  of  study,  and  work.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  higher 
should  reach  down  and  adapt  the  lower  to  itself  ?  The  high  schools  are  here 
to  stay.  If  the  education  given  by  them  in  the  past  is  not  in  aU  respects  just 
what  is  needed,  let  us  improve  upon  it.  Let  us  make  it  better  and  better  as 
the  years  go  by,  until  it  shall  supply  just  what  is  needed.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  do  the  best  for  the  boy  who  stops  with  a  high-school  education  when 
we  do  nothing  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  other  boy  who  goes  on  to  a  col- 
lege graduation.  What  the  college  w^ants,  I  take  it,  is  a  sound,  substantial 
training.  They  are  not  so  particular  as  to  what  subjects  the  boy  has  studied 
as  they  are  as  to  how  he  has  studied  them.  We  need  to  make  the  training  of 
the  high  school  solid  and  substantial.  The  lower  school  must  receive  its  vivi- 
fying spirit  from  the  higher.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  public  schools  lead  up 
and  connect  with  the  college  and  university. 

John  E.  Bradlky,  of  Minnesota:  I  wish  first  to  express  my  gratification 
that  the  distinguished  President  of  the  oldest  American  college,  or  university, 
has  twice  sho>vn  within  two  years  a  disposition  to  strengthen  the  relation  which 
exists  between  our  great  public-school  system  and  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. It  would  seem  sufiiciently  evident  that  all  our  educational  work 
should  be  characterized  by  unity  and  continuity.  If  I  may  speak  in  l)ehalf 
of  tlie  educational  interests  which  are  so  raj)idly  developing  and  taking  shape 
in  the  Northwest,  I  would  say  that  this  is  of  fundamental  importance.  If 
I  may  assume  to  still  represent  the  interests  of  secondary  education  in  the 
East,  with  which  I  was  so  long  connected,  I  would  say  that  a  movement  to 
this  end  is  doubly  important.  For  in  many  of  the  new  States,  the  State 
university,  with  which  the  educational  system  Ls  crowned,  is  already  a  potent 
factor  in  guiding  and  vivifying  the  work  of  the  schools  below. 

Michigan  University,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  other  State 
universities  have  thus  j)pwerfully  stimulated  and  assisted  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  in  this  eftbrt  to  enlarge  the  work  of  the  schools  below  them 
they  have  been  themselves  enlarged.  In  most  of  the  Eastern  States  the  lack 
of  union  or  direct  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  is 
much  more  serious  and  apparent. 

It  is  a  natural  and  laudable  aim  of  the  colleges  to  send  out  their  graduates 
as  well  trained  as  ])()ssible.  It  is  important,  in  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  of  American  scholarship,  that  tlieir  standards  be  maintained  and 
held  as  high  a^  possible.  But  it  is  also  important  for  them  and  for  the  com- 
munity that  their  advantages  be  extended  to  as  large  a  number  as  possible. 
If  attention  is  triven  solely  to  the  few  students  who  find  their  wav  to  them  — 
to  securing  as  fine  and  thorough  culture  as  possible  for  these  few  —  many 
young  men  and  women  who  ought  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  will  not  be 
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reached  bv  their  influence,  and  the  community  must  fail  to  receive  the  fiill 
benefit  which  should  be  conferred. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  j)ublic  school  to  "five  tin  elementary  education  to 
all.  It  ought  to  be  vigorous  enough  in  its  work,  and  strong  enough  in  its  at- 
tractive power  to  hold  a  goodly  share  of  it«  puf)iLs  and  OBxry  them  on  into  the 
high  school.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  public  school  fails  to 
do  this.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  critics  of  the  schools 
argue  from  what  was  fonnerly  true  rather  than  from  existing  facts. 

In  the  admirable  pa[)er  of  President  Eolit,  the  secondary  education  of  the 
two  States  with  which  I  happen  to  be  most  familiar  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  and  compared.  It  is  desirable  and  im])ortant  that  the  best  method 
of  strengthening  the  work  of  the  high  schools  and  bringing  them  into  direct 
relation  with  the  colleges  be  adopted.  But  it  is  of  prime  imjwrtance  that 
some  method  be  adopted.  Either  of  the  plans  which  have  been  discussed  is 
far  better  than  no  plan  and  no  effort.  How  effective  both  of  these  methods 
have  proved  is  shown  by  the  facts.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  tw^enty- 
two  high  schools  in  this  State;  now  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Then 
there  were  only  seven  hundred  academic  scholars  in  these  high  schools;  now, 
judged  by  the  same  standard  of  attainment,  there  are  12,000.  I  am  not  able 
to  (juote  tabulated  statistics  for  the  newer  States  where  the  growth  has  been 
still  more  rapid.  I  hap|)en  to  know  that  in  Minneapolis  there  were  three  or 
four  years  ago  450  in  high-school  grades,  and  that  now  there  are  1,200,  and 
that  of  the  sixty-five  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  not  more  than 
four  (►r  five  were  in  existence  twenty  years  ago. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  higli  schools  scattered  all  over  the 
land,  in  city  and  country  alike,  to  discover  iuid  send  forward  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  collegiate  education  the  boys  and  girls  of  promise  who  are  found 
in  their  various  localities.  This  work  of  selection  and  ins])iration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  tlie  high  school,  and  it  is  important  that  these 
centei"s  of  selection  and  inspiration  be  as  strong  and  numerous  as  possible. 
These  young  men  and  women  are  to  become  tlie  future  leaders  in  their  various 
communities.  If  thev  aixi  thorou'^hlv  educated,  thev  will  be  one  kind  of 
leaders;  if  uneducated  or  half-educated,  they  will  be  another  and  ver}'  differ- 
ent kind  of  leaders.  To  some  extent  the  high  schools  have  been  doing  this. 
Boys  seldom  enter  high  schools  with  any  definite  ex])ectation  of  going  to  col- 
lege. A  few  yeui-s  ai^o  I  investigated  a  list  of  about  100  boys  who  had  fitted 
for  College  in  the  Albany  High  School.  1  found  that  only  six  intended  to  go 
to  college  wlien  thev  entered  the  school.  !>ranv  of  these  bovs  could  not  be 
jKirsuaded  to  take  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  earlier  ])art  of  their  coui*se,  but 
later,  as  they  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  (^ught  its  ins])iration, 
they  came  to  me  one  by  one  and  desired  to  arrange  tlieir  work  so  Jis  to  pre- 
])are  for  college. 

Now  if  it  happens  that  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  does  not  connect 
with  the  college  work,  that  the  college  of  lei's  a  bar  of  rigid  examination  in- 
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stead  of  an  oi)en  door,  how  can  the  result  be  anything  but  disastrous?  I 
believe  in  the  New  England  colleges.  I  am  a  graduate  of  one,  and  am  at  pres- 
ent one  of  its  trustees.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare.  I  recognize, 
moreover,  that  the  i)olicy  of  that  college  must  be  in  general  that  of  other 
institutions  of  its  class,  and  I  share  the  desire  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  tra- 
ditions and  all  that  is  best  in  our  well-tried  and  time-honored  American 
colleges;  but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  cx)me  when  they  must  broaden  their 
work  to  articulate  with  the  high  schools.  The  most  important  service  which 
American  colleges  can  render  to  the  American  people  is  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  young  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  ambitious  to  rise,  and  inspire 
them  with  the  best  purposes  and  ideals.  Comparatively  few  such  young  men 
go  to  the  Eastern  colleges  now.  The  poor  young  men  who  are  making  their 
way  through  college,  by  teaching  and  other  forms  of  self-help,  are  compara- 
tively rare.  They  find  other  avenues  to  influence  and  success  now ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, they  find  a  diilerent  kind  of  success.  They  go  into  business,  or 
they  go  into  the  professions,  without  collegiate  training.  The  pulpit  needs 
these  men,  the  other  professions  need  these  men,  and  they  need  them  well 
trained  and  disciplined.  But  if  they  are  to  receive  a  college  training  it  must 
be  by  uniting  the  secondary  and  sui)erior  schools  in  their  work  as  they  are 
alrcadv  united  in  their  interest. 

John  W.  Joiinsox,  University  of  Mississippi :  As  every  important  struct- 
ure which  is  to  tower  above  the  general  level  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  rest,  so  every  system  of  collegiate  education  must  have  its  founda- 
tion rooted  and  grounded  in  secondary  schools.  The  dependence  is  absolute, 
the  condition  truly  a  "t<ine  qua  non,"' 

Conversely,  the  dependence  of  secondary  schools  upon  colleges  is  conceded 
in  the  higliest  and  most  important  sense.  Without  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  education  and  the  production  of  cultured  teachers  as  the  result 
of  college  work,  the  secondary  schools  would  soon  cease  to  be  in  demand  and 
die  of  utter  neglect.  The  dependence,  therefore,  is  reciprocal,  and  their  aims 
and  etiorts  should  be  mutual,  harmoniously  pressing  toward  one  common  end, 
viz.:  the  highest  education  }K)ssible  to  the  greatest  number  jx)ssible.  The  re- 
lation of  these  two  great  factore  in  our  educational  system  can  be  strength- 
ened, among  other  ways,  by  a  mveranci'  of  prejfaratory  departmenU  from 
colleges. 

It  is  the  honest  belief  of  some,  the  prejudice  of  others,  and  a  concession  for 
the  sake  of  exi)ediency  of  many,  that  these  secondary  schools  should  be  main- 
tained, even  by  a  niisaj)])ro])riation  of  trust  funds,  as  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges,  and  even  universities.  According  to  the  very  able  report  of  Presi- 
dent Canfield,  at  Nashville,  hist  sunnner,  a  large  majority  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  all  over  this  country.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  are  retain- 
ing these  ])rcparatory  schools  as  ap})endages  to  college  curricula.  Various 
excuses  are  offered  for  what  it  seems  all  concede  to  be  a  necessar}'  evil. 
Many  claim  that  adecjuate  prej)aration  cannot  l)e  obtained  away  from  the 
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colleges.  Some  are  afraid  of  being  surpassed  in  numbers  by  rival  colle^ges ; 
others  claim  that  State  institutions  have  no  right  to  discriminate  against  poor 
boys  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  near  home  of  good  prepara- 
tion ;  others  frankly  confess  that  a  desire  for  a  show  of  numbers  is  the  real 
cause  of  thus  maintaining  the  preparatory  departments.' 

The  perpetuation  of  such  departments  works  several  disadvantages: 
(1)  It  is  against  the  prosperity  and  healthful  development  of  high  schools, 
for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  preparatory  departments  at  colleges  are 
free  schools,  while  the  high  schools  are  of  necessity  fee  schools.  The  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  of  the  masters  of  higli  schools  are  eliminated  from  the 
colleges  as  if  rivals,  and  not  what  they  should  be,  co-workers,  harmoniously 
blending  their  efforts  in  the  grand  work  of  educating  the  men  and  matrons  of 
our  great  country.  (2)  It  is  against  the  moral  development  of  young  boys. 
College  discipline  involves  many  problems,  which  remain  unsolved  by  either 
the  past  or  the  present  age.  Immature  boys  thrown  under  the  influence  of 
college  life  and  college  freedom^  too  often  fall  before  the  enticing  temptations 
which  always  beset  the  youth  at  this  formative  period  of  character.  (3)  It 
injures  the  eclat  and  dignity  of  the  college.  Young  boys  who  fail  to  enter  even 
the  freshman  class  can  add  but  little  to  the  intellectual  reputation,  or  to  the 
high  order  of  work  of  the  college.  But  little  is  ex})ected  of  such.  They  are 
unfortunately  looked  upon  as  mendicants,  or  as  undesirable  objects  of  charity, 
rather  than  api)reciated  patronage.  Five  years  seems  a  long  time  to  remain 
in  college  pursuing  one  long,  tedious  curriculum.  The  boy,  ujmn  realizing 
what  is  before  him,  staggers  at  the  ta.sk ;  and,  in  many  ctises,  abandons  the 
coui-se.  lit'  may  be  good  fruit,  but  he  is  plucked  too  early,  and  retains  inno- 
cently enough  a  special  '*  native  green,"  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
riper  Inu^  of  the  young  man  who  can  enter  the  higher  classes.  The  latter  has 
a(lvantaii:('s  to  begin  witli,  which  sers'e  him  a  good  purjK)se  l)efore  j»rofe!?sors 
and  the  student  ]>odv. 

Tlie  relation  may  be  further  strengthened  by  (jirafvr  hitiindctf  (uul  sijmimthy 
between  the  two.  Kvery  college  should  have  its  feedei"s  its  grouj)  of  hhjh 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  countrv,  over  which  it  should  exercise  an  ad- 
visory  and  supervisory  control.  The  college  authorities  should  take  s})ecial 
inten^st  in  the  high-school  course,  examine  the  text-books  used,  and  suggest 
changes  .wIumi  deemed  j)ro]>er.  It  should  make  it  a  point  to  send,  at  least 
annually,  certain  of  its  officers  and  visitoi's  to  tlie  high  schools.  These  visits 
sliouhl  be  sonii!what  fonnal,  casting,  tu<  it  were,  reflected  dignity  from  the 
college  upon  the  high  schools.  It  should  be  an  occi\si(m  s{x*cially  appreciated 
an<l  prepared  for  by  teachei's,  patrons,  and  })Upils.  It  should  be  a  field  day, 
and  all  on  dress  parade.  The  nature  of  the  coui*se  pui-sued  and  the  amount 
complett'd  sh<ndd  be*  shown  by  examinations.  A  well-prepai*ed  lecture  on 
some  ])opular  subject  should  be  delivered  by  one  of  the  visitors;  something 
that  would  interest  and  instruct  patrons  as  well  as  pupils  and  teacher.  \joi 
the  young  men  of  the  high  school  thus  have  some  pei'sonal  knowledge  of  the 
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professors,  and  some  little  foresight  into  the  sciences  taught.  The  intimacy 
and  sympathy  thus  engendered  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  thor- 
ough prei)aration  needed. 

Again,  hearty  cooperation  will  materially  strengthen  the  relation.  The  col- 
lege authorities,  if  sufficient  intimacy  and  sympathy  are  maintained  as  above 
indicated,  will  know  well  enough  the  preparation  made  by  the  difterent  high 
schools ;  and  should,  therefore,  accept  the  candidates  who  bring  certificates  of 
qualification  from  their  teachers,  without  the  usual  entrance  examinations. 
This  will  stimulate  the  pride  of  the  teacher  to  recommend  only  those  who 
shall  maintain  themselves  creditably.  Feeling  that  his  ability  to  teach  is  thus 
rea)gnized,  and  that  he  shares,  in  part,  the  responsibility  for  the  grade  of 
scholarship  in  the  college,  he  will  exert  the  greater  effort  to  send  well-prepared 
boys.  He  will  feel  a  greater  interest  every  way  in  its  prosperity  and  success. 
The  boys  who  are  heuig  prepared  will  feel  the  greater  respect  for  the  teacher, 
if  thev  know  that  his  recommendation  will  be  honored  bv  entrance,  without 
examination,  and  thev  will  therefore  strive  the  more  to  secure  his  indorsement. 
Patrons  will  feel  that  they  have  a  teacher  known  and  recognized  by  the  col- 
lege authorities,  and  will  appreciate  and  sustain  him  all  the  more  for  that 
reason.  In  short,  the  chain  of  sympathy  and  coojxjration,  starting  out  from 
the  college,  will  embrace  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons,  and  band  them  all  to- 
gether as  strong  friends  and  supporters  of  the  college,  and  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation generally. 

A  young  man  prepared  at  home  for  entering  high  classes  will  be  able  to 
d(5terniine  with  great<?r  certainty  his  natural  talents  and  predilections.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  specialties,  and  the  sooner  a  young  man  can  ascertain  the 
preference  of  his  talents,  and  the  inclination  of  his  will,  the  sooner  he  can 
enter  upon  that  line  of  thought  which  is  to  control  his  activities  through  life. 
If  niatliomatics  be  his  forte,  he  can  make  a  specialty  of  studies  in  that  line.  If 
he  be  gifted  in  language,  he  may  study  linguistics.  If  any  of  the  natural 
sciences  attract  him,  he  can  devote  himself  to  anv  one  of  those  beautiful  fields 
which  have  furnished  so  much  food  for  thought  to  many  of  the  world^s  bright- 
est intellects. 

Above  all,  let  us  have  Hf/Htetnatic  and  rffjnhir  State  appropriations  to  the 
high  schools.  Taking  a  plain,  common-sense  view  of  our  school  system,  it 
does  seem  an  invidious  distinction  that  the  State  should  liberally  provide  for 
])riniary  and  colle<riat(*  instruction,  but  leave  secondary  instruction  without 
support.  In  this  the  State  might  be  likened  to  the  ])roprietor  of  a  sj>acious 
hotel  who  should  fiiniish  his  lower  aj)artments  with  all  the  needed  appliances 
to  make  his  guests  comfortable,  and  ])re])are  elaborate  u]>i)er  chambers,  with 
fresco  and  corni(;e,  protected  by  imposing  roof  with  l)eautiful  dormer- 
windows  and  l)aliistra<les,  and  yet  leave  all  the  middle  of  his  house  ex]K)sed 
to  wind  and  snow  an<l  storm.  Such  a  pro])rietor  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 
But  supjxjse  he  should  persist  in  conducting  his  business  in  such  a  house,  and 
claim  that  he  luid  a  right  to  public  i^esix^ct  and  patronage.     Suppose,  too,  he 
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should  pay  his  servants  in  the  upper  chambers  raa^ificent  salaries,  and  those 
also  in  the  lowest  aj)artments  satisfactory  wages,  but  exi)ect  the  servants  in 
the  intermediate  apartments  to  work  without  any  fixed  and  regular  salary, 
and  live  on  whatever  little  fees  they  could  collect  from  the  guests,  doing  out- 
side work  somewhere  when  guests  were  scarce.  How  would  guests  like  to  pay 
extra  these  hungry  seiTants  after  they  had  already  paid  their  annual  stiix?nd 
for  the  comforts  of  tlie  house?  Would  not  the  guests  say  to  the  propiietor: 
"  Wliy,  my  dear  sir,  we  are  suq)rised  to  sec  such  poor  equipments  in  these  in- 
termediate departments.  The  rooms  are  not  comfortable.  The  servants  seem 
too  much  pressed  with  outside  business  to  give  us  proi)er  attention.  They 
want  pay,  too,  and  indeed  they  seem  to  need  it.  But  they  do  not  give  us  ser- 
vice enough  to  make  us  feel  comfortable  and  proix?rly  chaperoned  for  intro- 
duction to  your  nicest  guests,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much.  We  hear  that  they 
have  a  little  ante-room  up  there  adjoining  the  drawing-room,  and  that  more 
than  half  of  the  guests  going  from  here  are  rejected  and  carried  to  that  ante- 
room for  i)roper  toilet.  Now  such  will  be  very  embarrassing  to  us  —  to  be 
rushed  out  of  those  fine  parlors,  as  objects  of  ridicule,  before  all  the  nicer  and 
more  fortunate  guests.  Being  rejected  once,  we  will  ever  after  be  embarrassed 
by  the  thoughts  of  it.''  The  proprietor  might  re[)ly:  "Well,  if  you  will  pay 
them  enough  they  will  prepare  you  all  right.  But,  really,  I  do  not  expect 
many  of  my  guests  to  pass  up  through  here.  My  upi>er  chambers  are  free,  to 
be  sure,  to  everybody,  for  everybody  who  cheerfiilly  pays  the  stipend;  but, 
really,  they  are  far  above  the  level  of  you  common  })eo])le,  and  I  ex[)ecteii 
you  to  1)0  5*atisfied,  and  even  grateful  for  even  the  privilege  of  being  rejected ! " 

Such  management  in  business  would  bo  absurd,  indeod,  but  this  is  ideally 
the  management  in  some  States,  Mississippi  among  them,  in  school  affairs. 
The  secondary  schools  arc  neglected,  the  t(»achei*s  forced  to  teach  for  whatever 
they  can  collect  from  the  citizens,  who  liave  already  ])aid  a  liberal  school  tax. 
In  many  cases  the  teachei*s  grumble  because  they  collect  so  little,  and  the 
patrons  grumble  because  they  collect  so  nuich  I  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
know  that  in  many  States  the  secondary  schools  are  suj)i)orted  by  the  State. 
West  Virginia  roj)()rts  favorably  concerning  the  State  aid  to  high  schwds. 
Wisconsin  shows  gratifying  results.  Minnesota  shows  a  very  good  syst<?m  or 
ladder  leading  from  the  primary  schools  into  the  univei*sity — certificates  are 
accepted  from  their  high  schools  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations.  Rlu»de 
Island  claims  ten  such  schools  doing  thorough  ])ro}>aratorv  work,  and  good  re- 
sults follow.  Vermont  reports  her  high  schools  as  the  most  prosperous  class 
of  schools  in  the  State. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  mighty  chiLsni  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  colleges  will  be  bridged  by  placing  the  secondary  on  a  finan- 
cial basis  coninKMisurate  with  their  importance  and  responsibility. 

K.  K.  BrKHKi.K,  of  I*onnsvlvania:  In  addition  to  what  has  been  so  well 
said  l)y  tlie  President  of  Harvard  College,  I  would  suggest  that  the  colleges 
agree  on  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  among  themselves  l>efore  they  ex- 
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pect  any  unifoniiity  in  the  public  high  schools.  Not  only  local  circum- 
stances, but  the  course  of  studies  and  the  terras  of  admission  of  the  Alma 
Mater  of  the  high-school  principal,  condition  the  course  of  studies  of  the 
school  he  teaches.  Such  a  uniform  course  of  study,  published  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  colleges  of  a  State,  and  annually  sent  by  them  to  the 
secretary  of  each  school  board  sustaining  a  high  school,  though  not  authorita- 
tive, nor  mandatory,  would  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  committees 
charged  with  the  course  of  studies.  Gradually,  uniformity  would  be  attained; 
for  althougli  the  committees  change,  the  course  of  study  w^ould  naturally 
shape  itself  more  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  men  standing 
high  in  the  educational  field.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  high- 
school  students  are  not  generally  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  nor  of  such  as 
value  a  college  training  because  of  having  personally  experienced  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  disci[)line.  Here  is  a  work  for  the  colleges  to  do.  If  Greek 
is  to  be  studied,  tlie  advantages  of  such  study  must  be  set  forth  to  the  j)arents 
of  such  high-school  students.  In  other  words,  the  college  and  the  university 
must  come  down  to  the  people,  and  enlighten,  educate  them  on  this  subject, 
this  phase  of  education,  the  advantages  of  higher  culture,  the  necessity  of 
it  in  order  to  attain  to  higher  manhood.  Perhaps  one  cause  for  the  smaller 
relative  number  of  persons  who  pass  into  college  in  the  East  —  in  the  North- 
eastern States-^ is  to  be  found  in  the  change  in  the  population.  The  immi- 
grants which  have  supplanted  the  old  New  England  stock  are  not  all  likely 
to  rush  into,  or  to  be  attracted  by,  institutions  permeated  by  the  sjurit  of  the 
Pilgrims.  As  regards  admissions  into  State  colleges  or  universities,  like 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,,  I  have  no  doubt  the  denominational  influences  and 
interests  are  largely  responsible  for  the  small  number  that  pass  from  the  high 
schools  into  them.  The  church  needs  a  trained  clergy,  and  hence  establishes 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  which  its  children  shall  be  vihu^nted,  not 
only  scientifically,  but  also  religiously ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
best  that  it  is  so.  The  smaller  colleges  often  accomplish  great  good  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  large  and  far-distant  institutions. 

Another  cause,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  They  are,  es})ecially  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
almost  exclusively  female,  and  have  hence  to  a  large  extent  l>een  excluded 
from  the  colleges,  or  i)erhaps  they  have  been  hesitatingly  allowed  to  enter  The 
Annex.  How,  or  why,  shall  they  be  exjx^cted  to  prepare  students  for  institu- 
tions which  denv  them  admission?  In  former  davs  the  school-master  was 
largely  the  college  graduate  who  would  naturally  attract  the  brighter  boys 
and  lure  them  on  to  the  same  elvsian  fields  in  which  he  basked.  Even  when 
the  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  he  is  often  not  qualified  to  pre- 
pare pupils  in  the  classics  for  admissicm  to  the  college.  In  our  State  the  ele- 
mentary course  recjuires  for  graduation  only  the  fii-st  twenty-nine  chapters  of 
the  first  book  of  Cti'sar.  Yet,  I  suppose  the  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
are  second  to  none  in  the  count rv. 
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Now  these  teachers,  foreign  to  the  college,  its  methods,  its  culture,  its  asso- 
ciations, arc  not  at  all  likely  to  send  pupils  to  college.  The  girls  go  to  the 
normal  school  where  the  teacher  had  been,  and  the  bovs,  without  a  manlv 
guide,  wander  off  and  are  lost  to  higher  institutions.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  an  influential  portion  of  the  community  protests  against  making  the 
high-school  a  feeder  to  the  college,  against  all  higher  education  in  the  public 
schools  as  foreign  to  the  idea  of  common  schools  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  public ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  these  antagonists  are  generally 
new^spaper  and  professional  men — editors,  lawyers,  doctors — men  who  have 
for  the  most  part  come  from  college  halls.  When  such  men  raise  their  voices 
against  the  classics  in  the  public  schools,  what  wonder  that  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  them  are  led  away,  and  make  no  provision  for  these  studies? 
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Kindergarten  Department. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  9,  1890. 

Tlie  Kindergarten  Department  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  ;  the  President, 
^frs.  E.  L.  Hailmann,  in  the  chair. 

The  singing  of  the  Teachers'  Hymn  by  the  audience  was  followed  by  a 
prayer  bv  the  President. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  the  reading  of  the  official  report  was  omitted  ; 
and  Miss  H.  M.  L.  Eggleston  was  appointed  Secretary  jyro  t^n. 

The  President  made  a  short  address,  after  which  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett,  of 
Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kindergarten ;  by  an  outside  observer." 

Then  followed  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Morehouse. 

The  follomng  committees  were  then  a})pointed : 

Committee  on  Resolutions — W.  N.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Miss  Eva 
B.  Whitmore,  Chicago ;  Miss  Lucy  F.  Wheelock,  Boston. 

Committee  on  Nombmtion  of  Officers — Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Kutztown,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Clark,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  emi)owering  the  President  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  advise  concerning  a  kindergarten  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  '93 ;  said  committee  to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment, Fridav,  Julv  11. 

An  address  by  Lucy  F.  Wheelock,  on  "They  have  Eyes  and  Ears,"  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  "Effects  of  Kindergarden  Training  oi;  Primary'  Work," 
by  Irwin  Shepard,  of  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Tlie  audience  then  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  11. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  by  tlie  President,  and  was 
opened  with  singing  and  prayer. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  of  Kentucky,  then  read  a  i)aiM}r entitled  "The  Letter 
Killeth." 

(546) 
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W.  N.  Hailmann  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Schoolishness  in  the  Kinder- 
garten." 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  given  by  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  subject  being  "  Professional  Training  of  Kindergartners  and  Pri- 
mary Teachers." 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  follows : 

President  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailmann,  LaPorte,  Indiana. 
Vice-President — Miss  Lucy  Wheelock.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Secretary — Miss  Anna  B.  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Williams  not  being  a  member  of  the  Association,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Blaker,  of  Indianapolis,  was  substituted  for  Secretary ;  and  with  this 
change  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reix)rted  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved^  That  our  hearts  are  tilled  with  gratitude  for  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  educational  principles  of  the  kindergarten  in  all  departments  of  educational 
work,  but  more  particularly  in  the  primary  schools  of  our  land  and  in  the  homes  of 
the  people. 

2.  Resolred,  That  in  our  opinion,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  educational  principles 
of  Froebel,  and  familiarity  with  the  ways  and  means  of  the  kindergarten,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  education  of  every  woman  as  the  prospective  queen  of  a  home. 

3.  Resolvedy  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  kindergartners  of  the  land  unite  under 
the  leadership  of  this  Department,  for  a  full  and  logical  exposition,  at  the  World's 
Fair  of  *98,  of  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  kindergarten,  and  of  the  schools 
that  follow  Fnjebers  lead. 

4.  Eesolced,  That  the  officers  of  the  Department  be  empowered  and  requested  to 
send  the  affectionate  greeting  of  tliis  Department  to  the  widow  of  Friedrich  Frcebel, 
at  Hamburg. 

5.  liesolved.  That  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  Indiana,  bo  empowered  and  reijuested  to 
collect  and  forward  to  Miss  Eleanor  Heerwart,  whatever  funds  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  for  the  Fra'bel  Memorial  Kindergarten,  at  Blankenburg. 

♦).  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  thank  the  people  of  St.  Paul,  and  particularly  the 
members  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  and  of  the  St.  Paul  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, for  the  splendid  hospitality  extended  to  us:  also  Prof.  Brown,  organist  of  the 
church,  and  Miss  Grace  Morehouse,  ft)r  the  ins])iration  we  obtained  from  their  beau- 
tiful music. 

7.  Resolretf,  That  we  acknowledge  and  appreciate  with  gratitude  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  they 
associated  with  themsc^lves  on  the  program,  to  present  current  important  ques- 
tions in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

These  resolutions  were  ado[)ted. 

After  the  singing  of  "x\uld  Lan<^  tSyne"  by  the  audience,  the  meeting  ad^ 
journed.  H.   M.  L.  ^GGhY.f^TO'S,  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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PAPERS. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  WORK  AND  MISSION  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  AN  OUTSIDE  OBSERVER. 

HELEN   E.   8TARRETT,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

No  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  more  earnestly 
made  or  more  frequently  reiterated  by  those  preeminent  among  its  advocates, 
than  that  its  principles  and  methods  cannot  be  understood  without  deep  and 
earnast  and  systematic  study.  To  those  whose  youth  antedated  the  days  of 
kindergartens,  this  is  often  a  discouraging  statement,  and  one  calculated  to 
make  tliem  feel  tliat  if  they  cannot  understand  it  they  are  not  bound  to  take 
any  special  interest  in  it.  To  the  unreflective  mind,  even  the  popular  state- 
ments and  elucidations  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  kindergarten  educa- 
tion are  often  mystifying  on  first  presentation.  When  the  uninitiated  young 
mother  (or  young  father)  opens  the  little  book  entitled  "Merry  Songs  and 
Games/'  prepared  especially  for  the  little  ones,  and  reads  in  the  preface  that, 
"  The  development  of  mind  is  a  progressive  self-recognition,  and  this  recogni- 
tion is  etfected  through  |)erception  of  the  analogies  between  mind  and  nature, 
through  the  instinctive  exertion  of  uncomprehended  power,  and  through  the 
partici])ation  of  the  one  in  the  thought  of  the  many,"  he  or  she  is  apt  to  close 
the  book  just  there,  and  wonder  what  all  this  metaphysical  statement  has  to 
do  with  the  little  three-  or  four-year-old  child  about  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
kindergarten  training.  It  perhaps  recalls  to  the  mind  Spencer's  definition  of 
evolution:  "That  it  is  an  orderly  progression  from  indefinite,  incoherent  ho- 
mogeneity to  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,"  and  at  once  a  comparison  is  in- 
stituted. We  argue  that  Spencer  wrote  for  thinkers,  and  is,  therefore, 
excusable  for  meta])hysical  and  abstract  statements;  but  we  feel  that  the  phi- 
losophers and  ex]K)unders  of  Fr<jebers  system  should  s|)eak  in  less  abstract 
terms  and  sentences. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  truer  than  that  the  philosophy  of  Fra?bers  system 
camiot  be  understood  by  the  unthinking,  nor  mastered  in  a  week  or  a  month 
even  by  the  student  and  thinker,  but  there  are  many  of  its  most  beautiful 
practical  developments  that  can  be  understood  by  even  the  cursory  observer, 
provided  that  observer  is  interested  in  the  most  interesting  thing  on  this 
earth  —  the  development  of  child-life.  It  was  as  an  outside  observer  that  I 
first  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  the  kindergarten.  As  a  result  of  a  con- 
tinued dailv  observation  for  four  or  ?i\Q  vears  of  the  work  done  in  a  kinder- 
garten  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  little  children,  I  have  become  an  ardent 
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enthusiast  for  its  methods.  I  feel  that  I  wish  evervbodv  to  know  what  I 
know ;  to  observe  wliat  I  have  observed,  and  to  appreciate  as  I  have  learned 
to  appreciate,  a  work  which  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  fraught  with  the  richest 
benefits  to  the  human  race,  a  work  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching  of  any  de- 
partment of  human  beneficence. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  who  enters  a  well-conducted  kinder- 
garten, is  the  evident  happiness  of  the  children.  Now,  hapjnness  Ls  the  birth- 
right of  every  little  child  ;  it  is  the  normal  concomitant  of  innocence ;  and  no 
human  being  with  a  heart  susceptible  to  the  finer  and  higher  feelings  can  see 
a  little  child  unliappy  without  t)ainful  emotion.  But  here  arc  a  score  of  little 
ones,  seated  around  their  work-tables,  or  going  through  their  little  games,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  love,  guarded  by  intelligent  care,  and  every 
countenance  expresses  the  hapjuness  that  we  imagine  existed  in  P^den.  For  my 
own  part,  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  illustration  of  the  happiness  [wssible 
to  the  little  children  ceased  to  aflect  me  to  tears  at  the  sight.  It  was  to  me  an 
instant  symbol  of  a  children's  heaven.  It  was  a  type  of  the  possible  care  and 
loving  guidance  to  which  all  little  spirits  go  who  pass  from  this  life  in  tender 
age.  It  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  expression  of  Christ :  "I  t^U  you  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father.'*  It  gave  me  a 
thought  of  the  possible  occupation  in  heaven  of  those  who  in  this  life  loved 
little  children,  and  that  celestial  city  seemed  always  more  attractive  after  I 
had  seen  the  kindergarten  liere.  I  felt  as  if  ever  after  I  wanted  to  say  to  be- 
reaved parents,  "Your  little  child  is  in  heaven  —  in  a  kindergarten — and  the 
teachers  are  the  angels." 

It  was  with  surprise  and  delight  in  view  of  my  tliought,  that  I  heard  caie 
of  our  teachers  one  day  relate  this  incident.  She  pointed  out  to  me  a  little 
golden-haired  girl,  not  over  three  and  a-half  years  old,  who  had  that  morning 
leaned  back  in  her  little  chair,  and  said  to  her  companions,  "Well,  maybe 
heaven  is  nicer  than  this,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  can  be,"  and  the  thought 
came  to  me:  here  is  a  little  one  taught  to  think  of  heaven  as  a  lovely  and 
beautiful  place,  a  i)lace  of  happy  occui)ation  and  tender  associations,  and 
loving  giuirdianship.  The  old  gloomy,  i-eiwllent  view  that  emjihasizcil  death 
and  separation  from  friends,  and  the  judgment-seat,  and  peoi)led  heaven  with 
congregations  "that  ne'er  broke  up,"  and  "KSab])aths  that  had  no  end,"  all 
this  was  sui)erseded  l)y  the  cliild's  thought  of  heaven  —  it  was  to  be  nicer 
than  a  kindergarten. 

The  oceu])ations  of  the  kindergarten,  though  devised  and  systematized  in 
accordance  with  a  profound  pliilosophioal  principle  or  law  of  development, 
have  an  al/iding  charm  and  an  abiding  lesson  for  those  who  do  not  comi)re- 
hend  or  realize  all  that  is  involvc^d  in  this  ])rinciple  or  law.  We  observe  fii*st 
in  the  drifts,  as  tliev  are  called,  the  elementarv  forms  of  the  cube,  the  cylinder, 
and  the  ball.  We  observe  the  tables  with  their  surfaces  marked  off*  in  stpmres ; 
we  observe  the  colored  beads,  the  straws,  tlu»  weaving-pajxir,  the  blocks  in  all 
the  forms  of  the  cone,  the  parallelopiped,  and  the  various  geometrically  exact 
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forms.  We  see  the  little  fingers  jo3rfully  playing  with  all  these  beautiful 
things,  yet  in  their  play  directed  to  use  their  fingers  with  precision,  to  observe 
the  difference  between  things  straight  and  things  crooked.  We  see  them 
taught  to  use  their  eyes  so  as  to  discern  and  practice  exactness  and  precision 
even  in  placing  their  playthings ;  we  see  them  taught  to  observe  the  primary 
forms  of  color,  and  to  have  an  artistic  thought  in  combining  them.  I  have 
heard  parents  who  knew  nothing  of  kindergarten  work  object  that  it  seemed 
a  forcing  of  the  mental  powers  to  thus  direct  the  attention  of  children  to  all 
these  principles.  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  think  a  little  child  taught  to 
love  to  see  things  placed  straight^  or  parallel,  or  at  exact  angles,  will  be  just 
as  happy  and  healthy,  and  have  just  as  good  a  chance  for  a  long  life,  as  chil-  ^ 
dren  who  are  allowed  to  play  in  confusion,  and  whose  self-determined  activity 
is  allowed  to  express  itself  in  destructiveness  instead  of  constructiveness.  I 
have  thought,  as  I  have  watched  the  little  fingers  guided  into  deftness  and 
order,  that  here  is  the  true  cure  for  that  clumsiness,  that  is  so  often  annoying 
destructiveness  in  little  children.  From  the  very  start,  the  little  ones  are 
taught  to  love  order  and  neatness,  and  to  respect  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
structure.  They  are  taught  to  handle  delicate  things  carefully,  and  to  shun 
all  splotching  or  untidiness.  To  see  a  tableful  of  little  children  engaged 
either  in  paper-folding,  or  in  pasting  on  sheets  of  paper  the  figures  they  have 
just  been  taught  to  cut  out  of  colored  paper,  is  to  realize  how  such  a  training, 
if  universal,  would  eliminate  from  our  houses  and  storehouses  all  that  clumsi- 
ness which  in  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  is  a  constant  source  of  terror  to 
the  possessor  of  beautiful  things.  No  boy  thus  trained  in  a  kindergarten  but 
would  in  future  years  be  able  to  steer  or  carry  a  piece  of  furniture  out  of  a 
j)arlor  without  knocking  it  against  every  intervening  object,  to  the  irreparable 
damage  of  all  the  articles ;  no  young  girl  trained  thus  would  in  after  years 
take  the  hearth-brush,  all  sumdged  with  ashes,  to  dust  the  delicate  satin  dam- 
ask embroidered  furniture  of  her  employer,  as  I  have  known  to  be  done  in 
homes  near  my  own.  In  fact,  looked  at  from  a  purely  material  and  selfish 
staudix)int,  I  believe  the  kindergarten  training  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  laboring  classes,  the  one  and  only  panacea  for  that  almost  universal  stu- 
pidity and  awkwardness,  and  lack  of  apj)reciation  of  fine  and  beautiful  and 
delicate  things,  which  makes  the  domestic  servants  in  modern  homes  such  a 
source  of  dismay  by  their  utter  unfitness  to  work  with  fine  surroundings. 
With  helj)  trained  in  the  kindergarten  we  could  venture  to  have  some  really 
beautiful  and  delicate  bric-a-brac  in  our  })arlors.  We  could  venture  to  have 
beautiful  vases,  and  beautiful  china,  and  delicate  embroideries,  which  are 
now  in  so  many  houses  almost  entirely  disjxjnsed  with  simply  because  no  com- 
petent and  appreciative  workers  can  be  found  to  help  take  care  of  them. 

A  further  observation  of  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  shows  to  any 
thoughtful  person  that  here  is  the  germ  of  all  the  manual  training  concerning 
which  we  hear  so  much.  The  education  of  the  htmd  is  at  length  beginning 
U)  assume  its  tri:^  place  in  modem  educational  systems.     Books  are  written 
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about  it ;  lectures  are  delivered  by  eminent  thinkers  upon  the  subject ;  insti- 
tutions are  organized  with  a  view  to  making  manual  training  an  integral  part 
of  the  best  educational  systems.  But  to  have  the  best  results  of  manual 
training  as  an  adjunct  of  higher  education,  the  work  must  l)e  begun  in  the 
kindergarten.  While  the  little  fingers  are  pliable  and  delicate  they  can 
actiuire  a  dexterity  that  will  tell  on  all  future  work,  and  while  acquiring  this 
beautiful  and  useful  dexterity  the  child  is  only  giving  expression  to  that  in- 
stinct which  will,  jMjrforce,  find  expression  in  some  fonn  of  activity — if  not  in 
good,  then  in  evil.  This  wise  direction  of  the  activity  of  little  children  is  one 
of  Fnebers  fundamental  princij)les,  but  no  understanding  of  the  principles  is 
needed  in  order  to  appreciate  the  good  results.  I  have  known  little  children 
whose  activity,  or,  a«  the  parents  named  it,  "nervousness,"  made  them  a  tor- 
ment to  an  entire  household,  so  trained  by  one  year  in  the  kindergarten  that 
this  nervousness,  or  restlessness,  or  activitv — whatever  vou  choose  to  name 
it  —  was  changed  into  a  source  of  constant  enjoyment  to  the  child,  because 
trained  and  directed  into  constant  employment.  This  superabounding  activ- 
ity was  directed  to  the  production  of  form  of  some  kind.  They  builded  of 
blocks,  or  they  cut  ornamental  pai)er-work  with  scissors,  or  they  folded  paper 
into  beautiful  symmetrical  figures,  or  they  made  chains  of  paper  rings  or  of 
beads ;  and  since  their  activity  was  directed  to  some  definite  result  it  produced 
content  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child — just  as  it  does  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  maturer  man  or  woman.  To  objectors  to  the  kindergarten  I 
have  sometimes  said,  "Well,  since  a  child  will  use  scissors  if  it  can  get  a 
chance,  it  Ls  far  better  to  have  it  leani  to  cut  beautiful  forms  in  paper  than 
have  it  cut  its  apron  to  pieces."  For  the  former  form  of  activitv  it  will  be 
praised,  and  the  result  will  be  happiness  to  the  child ;  for  the  latter  form  of 
the  same  activity  it  will  probably  be  punished,  and  its  little  heart  filled  with 
grief  and  resentment. 

Another  beautiful  feature  of  the  kindergarten,  readily  appreciated  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  is  the  singing  of  the  little  ones.  And  here  I  may  say 
that  among  my  many  hopes  for  excellent  and  beautiful  results  from  the  gen- 
eral spread  of  kindergartens,  one  hojKj  is  j)n»eniincnt — that  they  will  in  time 
restore  to  our  homes  the  almost  lost  art  of  singing.  Who  hears  singing  now- 
adays—  tlie  simple,  unaHbet<»d,  natural  singing  which  we  who  are  past  forty 
used  to  licar  in  our  young  days — singing  that  was  like  bird-singing — natural, 
spontaneous,  swwt,  joyous? — singing  in  wliich  the  young  folks  and  perhaps 
the  old  folks  to(;  joined  witli  heartiness  and  deliglit.  It  has  l)een  eliminated 
from  our  liomes  and  from  our  schools,  partly  by  the  neglect  of  parent  and 
teachers,  and  partly  by  the  confiicting  criticisms  of  pn)fes8ional  musicians. 
There  is  such  diversity  of  f)j>inion  and  theory  among  teachers  of  singing  as 
to  methods  and  as  to  the  i)roi)er  age  for  teaching  singing,  that  it  has  become 
almost  impossible  to  have  class  singing  taught  in  the  ordinary  school,  becaute 
this  child's  j)annit  or  that  child's  teacher  objects  that  the  child  is  either  too 
young  or  too  old,  or  that  the  voice  is  changing,  or  that  it  must  not  be  spoiled 
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by  practice  with  others.  Or  the  children  and  young  people  have  been  criti- 
icLscd  and  talked  to  about  the  "culture"  of  their  voices  till  thev  have  become 
.self-con^^cious,  or  have  lost  all  confidence  and  relish  for  sweet,  simple  singing. 
I  witnes.sed  not  a  great  while  ago  what  was  to  me  a  pathetic  incident,  which 
will  illustrate  the  latter  result.  Two  young  girls  who  had  been  in  their  early 
youth  noted  for  their  sweet,  simple,  delightful  singing,  and  for  the  pleasure 
they  gave  their  friends  by  their  ready  compliance  with  requests  for  a  song  or 
a  duet,  were  taken  to  Europe  for  two  or  three  years,  by  their  mother,  to  com- 
plete their  education.  When  they  returned,  they  were  still  gentle,  ladylike 
girls,  but  they  sang  no  more.  They  had  been  taught  to  regard  all  their  for- 
mer musical  i)erformances  as  *'  uncultivated."  Their  voices  could  not  be  made 
to  reach  the  standard  set  before  them  by  a  high-priced  operatic  teacher,  and 
so  they  simply  gave  uj)  singing  altogether.  In  a  parlor  among  former  friends 
when  they  now  jx^sitively  refused  to  sing,  one  turned  to  their  father,  a  white- 
haired  old  man,  and  said:  "Why!  do  the  girls  really  not  sing  any  more?" 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied,  "No,  that  is  all  past.  They  are  too 
cultivated  to  sing  now  to  their  old  father  or  anybody  else." 

But  to  return  U)  the  singing  of  the  kindergarten.  Here  there  is  no  objec- 
tion made  by  anyone  to  the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of  song-singing.  And 
here  children  who  would  never  sing  at  home,  and  whose  parents  supposed 
them  to  be  totally  without  the  power  to  sing,  have  been  known  to  develop 
beautiful  voices.  One  instance  I  know  of:  a  little  one  who  did  not  join  in 
the  singing  of  the  kindergarten,  but  who  always  listened  intently,  surprising 
her  parents  and  her  teachers  near  the  close  of  the  year  by  a  perfect  burst  of 
song.  She  could  and  did  sing  every  little  song  she  had  heard  in  the  kinder- 
garten, they  having  evidently  been  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  by  the 
constant  hearing  of  them.  Her  voice  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  one,  a  source 
of  delight  alike  tf)  parent  and  teacher.  Then  in  connection  with  the  singing 
are  the  beautiful  and  graceful  class  movements — more  beautiful  than  all  the 
dancing  in  the  world,  in  which  the  little  ones  move  all  together  in  rhythmic 
measures,  reminding  one  who  looks  on  of  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies 
in  their  order  and  harmony.  And  as  one  watches  these  beautiful  movements 
one  feels  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  that  rhythmic  motion  and  harmony  which 
guides  the  suns  and  stars  in  their  courses,  and  that  the  sweet  little  voices  are 
but  repeating  a  part  of  that  chorus  which  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together 
when  all  the  sous  of  (lod  shouted  aloud  for  joy. 

But  the  best  work  of  the  kindergarten,  and  that  which  makes  the  deepest 
impression  ui)on  the  outside  observer,  is  the  eflect  it  i)roduces  upon  the  un- 
folding spiritual  nature  of  the  little  child.  In  these  schools  of  Heaven,  as 
I  feel  like  naming  them,  the  spiritual  nature  is  develoi^ed  in  the  direction  of 
kindne,<«,  unselfishness,  truthfulness,  gentleness,  love,  through  the  child's  as- 
sociation with  other  children.  Here  again  I  have  been  met  with  objections  to 
the  kindergarten  on  the  part  of  j)arents  or  of  the  unthinking  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  a  forcing  process,  tending  to  make  the  child  self-conscious,  to  enii)hasize 
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SO  early  the  thought  of  duty.  In  my  opinion  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  this.  The  seeds  of  all  the  virtues,  the  genns  of  the  most  beautiful  moral 
qualities,  should  all  be  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  child  with  the  dawn  of 
intelligence.  We  all  know  that  an  only  child,  or  a  child  brought  up  in  isola- 
tion from  its  fellows,  has  little  or  no  conception  of  the  rights  or  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  companions  when  first  brought  into  relation  with  them.  All  the 
relations  of  children  to  each  other  in  the  kindergarten,  under  the  care  of  the 
true  kindergarten  teacher,  are  made  to  emphasize  the  duty  and  the  beauty  of 
unselfishness,  of  love  and  kindness,  and  helpfulness.  Too  few  parents  and 
teachers  realize  how  the  sentiments  of  love  and  kindness  can  be  cultivated  in 
a  little  child  by  the  proper  teaching  and  stimulation.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me,  and  I  have  often  regarded  with  deep  regret  the  apparently  natural  cruel 
instincts  of  very  little  children.  Almost  all  very  little  children  will  kill  or 
cruelly  hurt  any  helpless  little  creature  thrown  in  their  power.  They  will 
pull  the  >ving8  off  flies  and  butterflies,  and  squeeze  little  chickens  to  death,  or 
pull  the  tails  of  kittens,  or  beat  or  wound  any  helpless  creature  seemingly 
without  any  compunction.  But  the  teaching  of  the  kindergarten  is  almost 
always  successful  in  a  very  short  time  in  changing  all  this  thoughtless  cruel 
instinct  into  one  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  It  is  one  of-  the  beautiful  and 
most  encouraging  as})ects  of  the  very  early  moral  training  of  little  children 
that  the  sentiments  of  pity,  kindness,  love  and  sympathy  are  so  easily  and  so 
quickly  developed.  We  have  only  to  tell  the  little  child,  as  we  show  it 
the  bird*s  nest  with  its  beautiful  eggs  so  softly  cushioned  there,  about  the 
mother-bird,  and  her  loving  care  for  those*  c^'gj?,  to  fill  it*  little  heart  w'ith 
sympathy,  and  cause  it  to  feel  that  the  nest  must  be  i)rot4?ctcd.  All  desire  to 
steal  tlie  nest  or  break  the  eggs  is  eliminated.  At  the  same  time  we  may  l>e 
teaching  the  child  the  very  words  of  one  of  our  sweet  American  poets: 

"The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast. 
And  flutter  and  fly  away." 

And  who  will  presume  to  say  tliat  the  little  child's  memory  will  not  be  a 
greater  source  of  refined  onjoyniont,  stored  with  such  lines  and  thoughts?  as 
these,  than  if  loft  to  1)0  filled  with  any  or  every  dosiM'iption  of  the  rude  slang 
or  rudor  rhvnios  of  the  ordiniiry  un<^uardo(l  associated  child-life? 

And  so  I  conchide  tliat  the  most  uninitiated  outside  observer  can  appreci- 
ate the  influoneo  of  tlio  songs  and  rhymes  oolloctod  and  prepared  for  the  use 
of  kindergartens,  in  their  power  to  teaeli  the  little  ones  the  law  of  love,  and 
fill  their  nioniorios  with  beautiful  words  and  !-entinient><. 

To  turn  iiside  a  moment  from  a  study  of  the  eflects  of  kindergarten  training 
upon  the  little  children,  I  wish  to  record  the  jirofound  impression  I  have 
received  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  work  to  the  workers  themselves, 
the  yrning  girls  and  women  who  devote  thenLselves  to  a  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  kindergarten  and  to  the  apf)lication  of  these  principles  in  the  work 
of  teaching.     A  very  shc>rt  time  ago  I  heard  a  lady  who  herself  had  gradu- 
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ated  with  high  honor  from  Vassar  College,  and  who  was  now  the  mother  of 
two  Ixiautiful  children,  a  hoy  and  a  girl,  declare  that  if  it  were  in  her  power  she 
would  make  a  course  of  training  in  kindergarten  work  a  legal  prerequisite  to 
marriage  for  every  young  woman.  She  said,  and  I  believe  she  was  right, 
that  the  latter  years  of  a  young  woman's  school  or  college  life,  and  the  period 
which  she  so  freijuently  spends  in  social  pleasures  after  that  school  or  college 
life  is  ended,  tends  to  se])aratiou  from  child-life,  and  to  cause  forgetfulness  of 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  very  little  cliildren.  Hence,  when  the  young 
wife  is  called  to  assume  the  duties  of  maternity,  she  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  maternal  instinct  of  affection  for  her  child,  in  the  most  utterly  unfitted 
condition  possible  to  rightly  care  for  and  understand  that  little  one.  I  am 
sure  that  nearly  every  observer  of  the  development  of  young  people  has 
notiwd  that  there  is  in  most  of  them  a  i)eriod  when  they  are  unsympathetic 
and  repellent  toward  small  children.  The  big  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
does  not  want  the  little  boy  of  three  or  four  "  bothering  around,"  as  he  calls 
it.  The  school-mLss  of  the  same  age  thinks  the  little  brother  or  sister  a 
necessary  nuisance,  only  to  be  tolerated,  scarcely  ever  to  be  loved  and  re- 
si)ected.  All  the  stories  of  the  mischief  perj)etrated,  and  the  secrets  unfolded 
by  tlie  small  brother,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  young  lady  sister,  have  their 
origin  and  ix)int  in  this  phase  of  the  development  of  family  life. 

The  only  cure  for  this  unsympathetic  stage  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment in  young  women,  is  a  conscientious  return  to  the  study  of  life  and  feel- 
ings* of  very  young  children.  To  the  credit  of  young  girls  be  it  said,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  study  in  which  it  is  so  easv  to  interest  them,  or  which 
they  pursue  with  more  persistent  enthusiasm  when  once  they  are  interested, 
than  this  same  study  of  kindergarten  principles.  And  what  a  beautiful  ])rep- 
aration  for  motherhood  is  such  a  course  of  instruction  and  training.  How  it 
will  quicken  their  aj)prehension  and  appreciation  of  the  intelligence  of  young 
children  !  How  careful  will  it  make  them  of  the  impressions  they  themselves 
make  ujwn  the  little  ones.  Never,  among  young  mothers  trained  in  the  kin- 
dergjirten,  will  we  find  that  i)etulance  and  lack  of  self-control  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  those  who  have  come  into  their  maternar  cares  and  duties  without 
any  such  preparation.  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  good,  sound  whipping,  for 
I  fecil  just  like  it,"  I  heard  a  yoimg  mother  say  a  short  time  since  to  a  little 
child  whose  restlessness  had,  as  she  exj)ressed  it,  worn  her  all  out.  Axal  she 
was  as  good  a*<  her  word,  giving  the  little  one  s(j  severe  a  })unishment  that  it 
shortly  after  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion ;  whereat  the  foolish  young 
mother  rejoiced,  and  said:  "Just  see  what  a  good  thing  it  is,  once  in  a  while, 
to  give  Kobbie  a  regular  trouncing."  Who  in  the  jn^ssession  of  any  right 
sentiment  but  would  feel  deeply  sorry  for  both  mother  and  child?  And 
sj)eaking  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  young  teacher  of  child-life  and 
child-intelligence,  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  how  much  can  be  learned  from 
the  simj>le,  unsophisticated  revelations  of  the  little  ones  themselves.  "John- 
nie "  said  a  teacher  in  mv  kinder^icarten  to  a  fractious  little  urchin  who  had 
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not  yet  l)een  brought  within  mete**  and  lx)uncli«,  "Johnnie,  if  I  should  write 
a  note  to  your  papa,  and  tell  him  how  trouhk^ome  you  have  been  this  morn- 
ing, what  do  you  think  he  would  say  or  do?"  Johnnie  leaneil  back  in  his 
chair  thoughtfully  for  a  niojuent,  and  then  replied:  **  Well,  it  would  just  de- 
pend on  how  he  felt;  if  he  came  home  from  the  sitore  feeling  good,  he  wouldn't 
.say  a  word  or  do  a  thing;  but  if  he  came  home  tired  and  worried  I  exj)ect 
he*d  give  me  a  real  good  spanking."  What  teacher  of  sJenfM.^  but  would  draw 
fn)ra  this  stattimcnt  a  useful  and  instructive  inference  ? 

And  so  from  the  standi)oint  of  an  outride  observer  only  I  say,  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  school  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  almost  innumerable  ways  in  which 
the  Creat4jr  is  now  manifesting  hiuLself  to  men  by  inspiring  foniis  of  activity 
that  are  evidently  the  work  of  the  divine  spirit.  Never  wits  the  immauenec^ 
of  (Tod  so  visibly  manifest  in  our  world  as  to-day,  when  that  divine  spirit  is 
making  itself  manifest  in  almost  countless  forms  of  l>cneficent  activity — in 
institutions  of  all  kinds  for  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  human  race,  for 
rescuing  the  young  from  sinful  surroundings  and  influences,  in  the  building 
of  asylums  and  hospitals,  in  the  founding  of  industrial  sch(M.>ls,  in  the  teaching 
of  kindness  and  love  for  all  created  things;  in  the  establishment  of  humane 
societies  and  flower  missions,  and  bands  of  hoi)e,  and  especially  in  the  estal>- 
lishment  and  widespread  difliisions  of  kindergartens. 

In  one  of  his  books  Frcebel,  the  great  founder  of  the  system,  the  one  to 
whom  came,  almost  as  a  revelation,  this  knowledge  of  child-life,  l)eautifully 
savs:  "He  who  will  early  learn  to  recognize  the  Ci'eator  must  earlv  exercise 
his  own  j)ower  of  action  with  the  consciousnes<  that  he  is  bringing  about  what 
is  good.  For  the  doing  good  is  the  link  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator, 
and  the  conscious  doing  of  it  is  tlie  conscious  connection  —  the  true  living 
unicm  of  the  man  with  (Jod,  of  the  individual  man  ji.<  of  the  human  race.** 
If  we  would  early  bring  our  childi'cn,  as  I  trust  we  all  desire  to  do,  into  con- 
scious connection  with  the  divine,  loving  Creator,  let  us  send  them  to  the  true 
kindergarten. 


THE  EFFi:CTS  OF  KINDFUaAUTKX  TRAIN  I  Nd   OX  THE 
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It  harj  f)een  said  witli  truth  and  force,  that  the  history  of  education  is  the 
history  of  the  world's  conscious  eflort  toward  civilization,  and  embodies  all 
that  i>  L^ood  iind  beautiful  and  true  in  national  life.  With  this  as  a  guide 
we  readilv  learn,  from  its  educational  history,  the  cliaracteristic  thought  and 
aim  ot'  each  nation.  In  one  it  is  priestly,  in  anotlier  military,  in  another 
political,  and  in  still  another  the  great  univei*sities  of  the  world  embody  and 
reveal  the  national  educational  ideals. 
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When  the  educational  history  of  our  own  time  and  nation  Is  written  it  will 
be  found  that  the  primary  school  is  our  national  university,  and  that  our  na- 
tional ideal  is  the  best  primary  education  attainable  for  all  the  children,  in 
harmony  with  the  ^eat  central  truth  of  educational  philosoj)hy,  that  "child- 
hood is  the  seed-time  of  life." 

It  is  therefore  reajional)le,  as  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  great  field  of  ed- 
ucational discussion,  activity  and  progress  is  the  primary  school. 

It  is  through  the  primary  school  that  the  revivifying  educational  philosophy 
of  C'omenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Fnvbel  has  entered  our  school  system,  and  find- 
ing there  a  rich  soil  and  a  congenial  atmosphere,  has  flourished  like  a  green 
bay-tree,  and  Is  bearing  abundant  fruit  among  the  u])per  branches.  Most  of 
us  have  but  to  look  back  over  our  own  school  and  teaching  exi)erience  to  see 
the  Pestalozzian  object-lessons  and  objective  methods  of  teaching  first  recog- 
nized, introduced,  and  developed  in  the  elementary  grades ;  and  then  ext<)nded 
until  they  have  become  the  present  highly-prized  laboratory  methods  of  teach- 
ing natural  science  and  history'  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  present  de- 
mand for  school  manual  training  ha<i  its  origin  in  the  success  of  freehand  and 
industrial  drawing  in  the  elementary  grades;  and  this  training  has  l)een  most 
valuable  in  those  schools  in  which  its  origin  is  recognized,  and  in  which  its 
methods  grow  out  of  and  keep  "touch"  with  the  industrial  drawing  work  of 
the  primary  school.  Even  this  valuable  work  of  industrial  drawing  in  ele- 
mentary grades  took  on  new  meaning  and  vastly  increased  educational  value 
when  it  borrowed  from  the  kindergarten  its  beautiful  form-studies  and  adapted 
them  to  the  larger  comprehensions  of  the  older  children ;  and  now  if  we  were 
to  choose  a  symbol  to  represent  the  most  imjwrtant  elements  of  form-study, 
drawing,  and  manual  training,  throughout  all  grades,  we  would  select  Frce- 
bel's  ball,  cylinder,  and  cube;  adding,  j)ossibly,  the  surface  tablets  of  the  sev- 
enth gift. 

Thus  closely  does  every  educational  movement  revolve  about  and  center  in 
the  primary  school.  The  preeminent  im|)ortancc  of  the  primar}'  school  and 
the  many  unguarded  avenues  to  its  management,  have  made  it  an  inviting 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  vagaries  of  every  self-constituted  educational  rev- 
olutionist, who  has  more  oflen  hindered  than  aided  the  needed  reforms. 

The  j)rol)lem  of  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school 
should  be  ai)})roached  from  a  ])oint  of  view  which  recognizes  the  latter  as  the 
coruor-stf)ne  of  our  great  educational  system. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  each  field  of  work  has  its  distinctive  nature  and 
aims,  and  therefore  its  distinctive  and  approj)riate  general  and  special  meth- 
ods. The  kindergart(?n  enthusiast,  who  would  transfer  the  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  j)nmary  school  without  raising  the  question  of  modifica- 
tion and  adaptation,  is  quite  as  unsafe  a  leader  as  the  veteran  primary  teiicher 
who  sees  nothing  in  kindergarten  philosophy  and  methods,  and  wants  none  of 
either  in  her  school. 

There  aw  three  phases  of  kindergarten  work.     The  first  embodies  methods 
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designed  by  Froebel  for  the  mother  in  the  nursery,  and  which  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  awaken  and  guide  the  budding  sensibilities  and  fancies  of  baby- 
hood. To  this  phase  belong  the  earlier  gifts,  and  esi)ecially  the  "Mutter  and 
Kose  Z?W/«r,"  whose  charming  beauty  of  imagery  and  music  lead,  I  fear,  to 
their  use  much  beyond  the  j)eriod  of  their  highest  useftilness ;  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  much  of  our  own  cla£«ic  i)oetry  and  song  for  childhood  which  does 
not  bear  the  talismanic  name  of  the  great  Froel^el.  This  phase  of  FroebeFs 
philosophy  has  not  found  the  most  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  busy  homes  of 
American  mothers,  and  has  been,  in  consequence,  carried  forward  out  of  place 
into  the  second  stage,  where  it  serves  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  nursery  train- 
ing in  those  who  enter  the  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  about  four  years. 

While  passing  this  phase  as  not  directly  related  to  the  public  school,  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  regarding  it  as  unimix)rtant.  No  more  important 
or  profitable  discussions  have  been  held  in  this  section  than  those  on  FropbePs 
education  for  motherhood. 

I  fear,  however,  we  shall  make  but  slow  progress  in  realizing  Froebel's  nur- 
sery education  until  we  have  a  class  of  mothers  whose  own  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  associated  with  the  "Die  3f titter  vnd  Ao-^o  Liederr 

The  second  phase  includes  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  proper,  suited  to 
children  of  from  four  to  six  or  seven  years.  For  this  field  of  work,  Froebel's 
gifts,  occuj)ations  and  plays  furnish  the  most  philosophical,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  leader  the  most  i)erfeetly  adjusted  i*ystom  of  methods  yet  deviseil 
for  any  stage  of  child-training.  At  ovory  step  of  progress  in  this  work  the 
kindergarten  is  closc^ly  rehited  to  tlie  j)riniary  school,  and  should  be  cmiducted 
with  a  clear  view  of  these  relations.  While  the  kindergarten  was  struggling 
for  rec^jgnition  by  a  somewhat  unappn.»oiative  public,  and  for  the  right  to  ex- 
ist, it  was  not  unconmion  to  hear  its  enthiisijU'^tic  advocates  make  for  it  the 
most  extravagant  claims  as  being  in  itself  a  complete  education,  and  as 
destined  to  revolutionize  if  not  absorb  the  primary  school.  The  kindergarten 
has  not  revolutionized  the  primary  school.  In  so  far  as  it  has  been  conducted 
as  an  exclusive  thing,  too  sacred  to  admit  of  modification  or  iidjustment  to  the 
average  conditions  of  the  j)ublic  school,  it  has  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
public  school,  and  has  often  failed  to  maintain  its  own  existence.  Where  it  has 
been  conducted  as  a  subordinate  element  of  a  great  system  of  training  and  in 
recognition  of  its  true  relation  to  that  system,  it  has  wonderfully  prospered,  and 
has  marvelouslv  blessed  the  schools  with  which  it  has  l)een  in  touch. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  embarrassment'?,  per i)lexi ties,  and  failures  of  the 
primary  school  have  arisen  from  the  sudden  transition  from  the  play,  free- 
dom, and  unregulated  thought  of  home  life  to  the  necessary  restraints,  the 
regulated  work,  and  a|)i>liciition  of  attention  to  a])}>ointed  duties,  which  must 
come,  and  aj)proj)riatoly  do  come,  at  an  early  sta^e  in  school  life. 

Tlie  kinder<^art(Mi  accomplishes  this  transition  in  a  way  which  preserves  all 
the  child's  sj>ontancity  and  ])lcasnre  of  efioil,  and  gently  transforms  it  into 
self-directing  a])i)lication  to  regulated  work.     To  fill  such  a  place  as  this  at 
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the  most  criticiil  and  most  iiii|X)rtant  ijeriod  of  child-culture  is  glon'  enough 
for  tlie  kindergarten. 

The  lan^iage  of  the  cliild  at  home  is  8ha])ed  and  limited  by  the  examples 
and  the  subjects  of  thought  which  prevail  in  tlie  home  life.  The  kindergar- 
ten directs  to  new  subjects  of  thought,  precision,  and  clearness  of  diction,  and 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  may  be  gained  without  sacrificing  the  more  im- 
jK)rtant  element  of  facility.  The  easy  conversation,  the  dictations  and  stories 
of  the  kindergarten,  make  it  an  ideal  school  for  that  training  in  the  formula- 
tion and  expression  of  one's  own  thought  which  should  i)reoede  reading  as  the 
art  of  comprehending  and  expressing  the  thought  of  another. 

This  prepamtion  is  far  more  happily  secured  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  the 
kindergarten  than  in  the  necessarily  limited  and  more  formal  conversational 
exorcises  of  the  primar}'  school.  The  child  at  home  has  used  his  senses  in  a 
loose,  general,  and  sujKidicial  way,  and  the  result  is  confused,  unrelated  men- 
tal pictures,  as  well  as  a  habit  of  flitting,  involuntary  attention.  The  kinder- 
garten occupations  gently  guide  to  that  voluntary  attention  and  those  exercises 
of  the  senses  whic^h  illustmte  the  mental  law  that  even  in  childhood  the  pleas- 
ure arising  from  the  use  of  the  senses  is  measured  by  the  clearness  and  accu- 
racv  of  the  acts  of  discrimination  and  assimilation. 

To  establish,  as  the  kindergarten  does,  at  an  early  age,  the  habit  of  finding 
a  keen  mental  pleasure  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  definite  end,  and  in  the 
consciousness  that  every  step  towards  that  end  is  a  self-determined  and  right 
stop,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  student-ta.'stii  and  a  habit  of  clear,  precise  and 
right  thinking.  The  vahie  of  such  tastes  and  habits  in  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary school  cannot  l)e  too  highly  estimated. 

We  could  multij)ly  indefinitely  illustrations  of  the  bearing  on  all  subse- 
quent training,  of  the  kindergarten  exercises  in  invention,  amstruction, 
modeling,  songs,  games,  etc.  lVrha{)s  in  no  direction  is  the  value  of  kinder- 
garten training,  as  a  preparation  for  school  life,  greater  than  in  guiding 
children  at  each  step  to  discover  the  relations  of  ever\'  new  fact  observed  to 
every  known  fact.  This  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas, 
upon  which  all  subsequent  mental  growth  rests.  No  kindergarten  lesson 
illustrates  this  better  than  the  common  study  of  a  fonn,  to  be  followed  by 
contributions  by  the  children  of  objects  in  which  they  discover  the  form  stud- 
ied to  be  the  basis  of  structure.  The  surprising  quickness  of  children  to  de- 
tect analogies  proves  the  wisdom  of  Fra^bel's  j)hil()sophy  in  basing  so  many 
of  his  exercises  on  the  laws  of  comparison.  The  great  danger,  in  our  present 
fullness  of  mental  and  material  life,  is  the  t(H)  early  jM)Ssession  of  masses  of 
facts  without  power  j>rojK»rly  to  chu«sify  and  discover  their  true  relation. 

Cram  in  education  at  any  stage  means  simply  this,  and  more  often  arises 
from  lack  of  power  to  make  pro|K?r  use  of  the  fact^s  than  from  the  undue  num- 
ber or  inapi)ropriatonoss  of  the  facts  i)rosonted. 

The  danger  from  this  source  is  (juite  as  groat  if  not  gixjater  in  the  kinder- 
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garteii  than  elsewhere.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  iu»  common  in  the  kindergarten 
as  elsewhere.  1  think  I  have  seen  as  many  viohitions  of  this  principle  of  ed- 
ucational philosophy  in  kindergartens  jts  in  j)rimary  schools,  and  that  too  in 
sjute  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  kindergartners  had  been  esi)ecially  trained 
for  their  work,  while  most  of  primary  teachers  had  not.  The  very  complete- 
ness and  delicate  adaptation  of  Fnel)ers  methods  and  appliances  make  their 
misapplication  all  the  more  easy  and  harmful. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  of  the  kindergarten  is  obedience ;  ol>edience  to 
law,  which  constitutes  the  first  stej©  in  the  direction  of  realizing  the  highest 
individual  liberty.  Richard  Hooker  voiced  the  great  principle  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, as  well  as  all  other  training,  when  he  said;  "Of  I^aw  there  cau  no 
less  be  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  (xod ;  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ; 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power.  Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her 
as  mother  of  their  j)eace  and  joy." 

The  youngest  child  of  the  kindergarten  must  learn  to  know  and  obey  that 
voice  which  is  the  harmony  of  the  world  and  the  mother  of  his  peace  and  joy. 
Fnebcl  seems  fully  to  have  comprehended  this  in  basing  every  exercise  of  the 
kindergarten  on  an  appropriate  definite,  inflexible  law,  refjuiring  exact  obe- 
dience to  secure  any  result  whatever.  The  law  of  rhythm ;  the  law  of  opposi- 
tion and  contrast;  the  law  of  number;  the  law  of  unity  and  proportion  in 
design ;  and  all  the  other  laws  of  Fro'belV  i)hilosophy,  which  are  as  beautiful 
and  true  and  tender  as  thev  are  inexorable. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  music  in  heaven  because  there  is  no  self-will 
there ;  but  }H;rfect  self-willing  obedience  to  law.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  kinder- 
garten that  it  teaches  so  beautifully  and  so  thoroughly  the  first  lessons  in  such 
obedience.  Yet  it  is  recorded  in  the  j)roceedings  of  this  section  that  an  emi- 
nent kindergartner  declared  that  the  word  "/////,•</"  should  never  Ikj  heard  in 
the  kindergartiMi.  While  it  may  not  be  oflim  an  aj)i>ropriat«  word  to  speak 
in  a  kindergarten,  it  certainly  underlies  every  phase  of  Fnebel's  philosophy. 

The  disapi)ointnient  which  often  ix\<ults  from  kindergarten  training  is  be- 
cause it  is  too  often  the  child  for  the  kindergarten,  rather  than  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  child.  In  these  days,  when  we  seek  on  all  occasions,  and  especially 
on  great  occa^^ions  like  this,  to  jjopularize  the  kindergarten  and  to  commend  it 
to  the  unphilosoj)hical  demands  of  a  public  which  would  measure  every  stage 
of  mind-growth  by  the  fruit  it  bears  for  educational  exhibits,  I  fear  w-e  s^uiie- 
tinies  forget  our  ])hilosoj>hy  in  our  endeavor  to  make  a  good  display. 

I  do  not  H'ad  that  Fni'bcl  i-ver  made  a  kin<U'rgarten  exhibit,  and  I  wonder 
what  lie  Would  liave  thought  of  such  a  one  as  oui*s.  As  I  look  at  the  beauti- 
ful and  prrfect  work,  it  ot^en  seems  /oo  (/and ;  in  fact,  much  is  so  good  that  is 
reallv  i»a(l. 
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Now  I  know  that  these  results  are  all  honestly  obtained;  but  are  we  as 
.sure  that  they  are  always  obtained  without  forcing  a  natural  growth,  and 
without  overlooking  the  oHect  of  the  work  on  the  child  ? 

To  make  this  mistake  is  to  connnit  a  fatal  error  for  which  no  consideration 
of  a  popular  and  beautiful  display  of  work  will  atone. 

The  most  radical  influence  which  the  philosophy  of  Piistalozzi  and  Fnebel 
has  had  upju  the  primary  school  is  in  correcting  the  i)opular  fallacy  that  the 
work  of  the  primary  school  is  to  teach  to  children  the  subjects  of  reading, 
writing,  number,  language,  et<;.,  su})plying  instead  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
chihl  that  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  subject  is  but  the  means  by  which  the 
teacher  may  arouse  into  healthful,  pleasurable  self-activity  all  the  various 
and  complex  faculties  of  child-nature. 

Our  public  schools  inherited  from  their  English  sources  a  severe  discipline, 
which  lost  nothing  of  its  Ndgor  in  transmission  through  Puritan  channels. 
The  dunce-block,  the  ferule,  the  birch,  the  unwilling  school-boy  slowly  dragging 
himself  to  his  tasks,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  old-time  school-master,  are 
rapidly  fading  aw^ay  in  the  pi-esence  of  the  cheerful  light  of  the  kindergarten 
philosophy,  whose  apj)eal,  "C'ome,  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  finds  a  ready 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  gentler  sex  of  teachers,  into  whose  hands  the 
primary  schools  have  happily  fallen. 

The  third  phase  of  kindergarten  work  embraces  those  exercises  which  may 
l)e  carried  forward  into  the  primary  school  and  made  a  coordinate  part  of  the 
regular  work.  There  are  few  kindergarten  exercises  which  are  not  susceptible 
of  such  extension  and  adaptation  as  will  fit  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
school.  The  true  function  of  "busy-work"  is  not  alone  to  fill  unoccupied 
time,  but  to  fill  it  with  work  of  definite  educational  value. 

Many  kindergartners  regard  with  disfavor  what  seems  to  them  an  unwar- 
ranted use  of  Fnebers  gitls  and  occupations  in  other  than  kindergarten 
schools.  Fnebel  himself  looked  forward  to  the  development  of  his  scheme  of 
education  ui)ward  as  well  as  downward  into  the  nursery.  He  often  spoke 
hoi)efully  of  the  kindergarten  in  America  in  view  of  the  field  there  ottered  for 
unrestrained  growth.  We  are  untrue  to  his  aims  as  well  as  to  his  philosophy 
if  we  shall  withhold  or  confine  the  blessings  of  his  system  to  any  narrow 
limit  of  age,  circumstance,  or  condition. 

The  most  convincing  j)roof  of  the  mlaptability  of  KnebePs  occupations  to 
all  conditions  was  recentlv  attbrded  by  a  series  of  excellent  mats  made  bv 
chiMren  in  a  district  school  out  of  material  cut  from  colored  circus-bills  and 
woven  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  had  never  seen  a  kindergarten, 
and  wlio  had  cauglit  both  the  insjnration  and  the  method  from  reading  the 
directions  in  a  catalogue  of  kindergarten  material. 

At  the  Normal  School  at  Winona  a  kindergarten  has  been  maintained  for 
the  pa-^t  ten  years,  not  as  a  school  of  practice,  but  as  a  school  of  observation, 
in  which  every  student-teacher  may  learn  something  of  the  l)eautiful  and  sug- 
gestive truths  of  Fr(el)ers  i>hilosophy.     More  than  a  hundred  kindergarten 
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pupils  have  passed  from  a  two-years  course  into  the  primary  schools.  I  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  watch  their  progress  thr«»ugh  the  successive 
grades,  and  test  in  subsequent  educational  progress  the  value  of  their  kinder- 
garten training.  So  firmly  am  I  convinced  of  its  value  that  1  want  to  reaffirm 
what  I  have  often  said,  that  if  I  were  forced  to  choose  for  my  child  between 
the  two  years  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  last  two  years  in  college,  I  would 
certainly  choose  the  former. 

Twenty  trained  kindergartners  have  been  sent  out,  who  have  found  ready 
employment  and  have  ser\'ed  in  im]K)rtant  ix)sitions. 

But  the  most  important  work  has  been  done  by  the  four  hundred  graduate 
teachers  of  the  normal  department,  who,  although  they  have  received  but  a 
limited  course  in  kindergarten  training,  have  gone  into  the  public  schools 
with  a  true  Fnrbelian  spirit,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions best  suited  to  advanced  work,  and  an  intelligent  judgment  concerning 
the  true  relations  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school.  They  have  in- 
troduced the  kindergarten  work,  and,  better  than  that,  the  kindergarten  sj^rit, 
and  have  everywhere  succeeded  in  commending  its  methods. 


THEY  HAVE  EVES  A XI)  EAnS. 

JAV\    V.    WHKKLOCK,    ]K)ST()N,    MASSACIIL'SKTTS. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  Lifcy  the  folh)wing  C(>nvoi*?ation  is  r(»[M>rted :  (Juery: 
"Why  does  ii  dude  onlv  use  one  eve-trliiss ? "  Answer:  "Because  he  wishes 
to  see  no  more  tlian  he  can  compreliend."  As  the  court  jesters  of  old  used  to 
give  their  royal  niiustei's  some  most  serit)us  words  of  wisdom  wrappeil  up  in  a 
jest,  so  there  is  a  large  grain  of  truth  hidden  in  this  answer,  namely*  that  the 
outward  eve  can  see  no  farther  than  the  mind's  eve,  or,  its  an  old  rhyme  has  it: 

"  What  hears  is  mind,  what  sees  is  mind ; 
The  ear  and  eve  are  deaf  and  blind." 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Countrv-Woman,  who  thinks  "the  White  Mount^iins  is  a 

•  ♦  ' 

clear  h(iwnni.r''  and  that  the  mountains  are  "all  in  the  wav  of  each  other 
and  don't  show  for  notliing  to  si>eak  of,"  has  as  good  a  visual  organ  as 
any  artist  who  paints  the  glories  of  the  Presidential  Range;  but  her  mind 
cannot  rise  above  tlie  loss  of  "a  bhick  alj>acy,"  and  so,  as  her  more  appre- 
ciative s])ous(»  inft)nns  her,  "Slie  doesn't  take  'em  in." 

Tlio  botanist  visits  Mont  Bhme,  fills  his  tin  l)ox  with  the  red  balls  of  the 
snow-phiiit,  watches  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tiny  fungus  until  an  entire  slojx' 
is  flushod  with  rose,  and  he  hiLs  seen  the  mountain.  To  the  geoh)gist  the 
mountain  is  sinij)ly  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  glacier,  whose  action  he 
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irf  r^tudyiug;  but  to  the  poet  it  is  "The  king  of  mountains  with  its  wreath  of 
clouds  and  diadem  of  snow." 

We  speak  of  training  the  senses  in  the  kindergarten  and  school ;  but  the 
real  training  is  "to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,"  to  lead  the  child 
to  truJif  hear  and  see;  because  he  thinks. 

It  was  Helen  Keller,  and  not  a  seeing  child,  who  said  of  the  apple  trees  in 
bloom  that  they  looked  "like  ladies  dressed  for  a  party."  It  is  "a  great,  wide, 
wonderful,  beautiful  world,"  into  which  these  children  of  ours  come,  and  the 
kindergarten  is  to  be  the  open  door  leading  to  all  its  wonders  and  beauties, 
letting  the  child  "hear  the  wind  among  the  trees  playing  celestial  symphonies," 
and  all  the  "various  language"  which  nature  speaks  to  him,  letting  him  see 
unrolled  "the  splendid  scenery  of  the  sky,"  and  best  of  all,  making  him  feel 
everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  Creator. 

The  kindergarten  i)uts  a  living  voice  and  meaning  into  all  that  is  seen, 
touched,  and  heard.  "  The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim "  is  not  simply  a 
l)nmrosc  and  nothing  more,  but  a  revealer  of  God's  great  law  of  symmetry. 

The  blocks  the  child  uses  to  construct  his  tower  or  his  wall  tell  him  a  story 
of  the  waving  forest  upon  the  distant  mountain,  of  the  woodman  with  his  ax, 
of  the  rushing  mountain  stream,  the  saw-mill,  the  busy  caq)enter,  and  all  the 
helpful  work  of  human-kind  which  ministers  to  his  pleasure. 

The  steel  rings  with  which  the  young  artist  lays  beautifnl  star  and  flower 
fi<j:un?s  tell  him  a  fascinating  tale,  more  wonderful  than  the  magic  ring  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  worsted  balls  bring  to  the  eye  of  imagination  the  green  fields  and  "  the 
young  lambs  playing  in  the  meadows,"  and  Aimie  says  that  a  good  mother- 
shee])  gave  her  a  dress,  and  Jack  some  stockings.  The  finger-song  of  the 
lAimhkbis  introduces  the  sheep-shearers,  and  the  interwoven  worsted  threads 
on  the  sewing-card,  and  the  weaving  of  the  paper  mat,  make  the  process  of 
manufacture  of  the  cloth  interesting,  so  that  henceforth  ever}'  woven  fabric 
hiLs  a  histon'.  But  Marv's  dress  is  not  made  of  wool.  How  did  it  come  to 
her?  The  story  of  this  dress  will  carry  us  to  sunny  France  or  Italy,  or  per- 
haps far  away  to  the  country  where  the  children  say  " good-mom ing"  to  the 
j5un  wlien  we  say  "good-night."  We  must  look  at  the  box  of  cocoons,  fastened 
in  place  by  the  finest  of  silk  threads;  we  must  learn  about  Pen-dc,  our  Chinese 
sii^ter,  who  helps  her  father  tend  the  silk-caterpillars  on  the  mulberry  bushes ; 
and  be  very  sure  we  call  them  silk-caterpillai-s,  and  not  silk- worms.  A  worm 
1-2  a  worm  always;  but  the  crawling  creature  that  spins  itself  a  silken  house 
in  which  to  siecj),  comes  out  with  wings,  ready  to  fly.  The  children  know 
this,  for  they  sing: 

••Now  the  soft  cocoon  is  stirrinj^; 
Now  a  tiny  head  we  spy! 
What,  is  this  our  caterpillar, 

Spreading  gauzy  wings  to  dry? 
Now  the  bright  and  happy  creature 
Flutters  gaily  by." 
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But  here  is  little  Katie,  who  haa  a  dress  which  is  neither  silk  nor  wool  I 
\h,  now  we  must  go  to  the  warm  Southern  country  where  the  orange?  grow, 
and  see  the  great  cotton-lields,  to  find  out  how  her  dress  is  made.  Another 
day  I^hilij)  shows  his  collar,  and  asks  for  a  story  about  that.  This  brings  us 
to  the  plant-world  again,  and  Andersen's  "Story  of  the  Flax"  will  give  the 
whole  process  of  the  manufacture  of  linen.  It  Is  lunch-time,  and  the  bsitkctri 
are  opened.  What  has  Jack  brought?  "  Nothing  but  bread."  Nothing  but 
bread !  How  did  you  get  the  bread  ?  Cook  made  it.  Yes,  of  what  ?  Marj- 
knows,  for  she  has  seen  the  pan  of  flour.  How  did  she  get  the  flour?  Why, 
from  the  grocer,  of  course.  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  Someone  ha^  been  at  a 
flour-mill.  How  did  it  get  t^)  the  mill  ?  No  one  knows.  See,  I  will  show 
you  something  on  the  end  of  this  needle.  What  is  it  ?  Some  one  thinks  it 
is  a  seed.  Yes,  a  wheat-seed.  How  many  can  vou  see  here  on  this  hetul  of 
wheat?  We  count,  and  find  how  one  has  been  multij)lied  into  fifty  or  sixty 
in  the  marvelous  underground  factory  of  nature,  and  sometimes  there  are 
three  such  heads  from  one  little  grain.  Can  you  ever  again  say,  "  Nothing 
but  bread  "  r 

But  there  is  another  wonder  in  the  making  of  bread.  When  the  bread  Ls 
mixed  luid  has  lisen  and  been  made  into  loaves,  is  that  all  ?  No,  it  must  be 
baked.  Where  ?  How  ?  Let  us  take  a  piece  of  black  coal  from  the  hod  and 
ask  it  for  a  story. 

A  wonderful  tale  from  the  fair\'land  of  science  this — of  the  two  busv  work- 
ers,  Llfjht  and  Warmfhy  hiding  themselves  away  in  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  great  trees  of  the  world  of  long  ago,  lying  buried  for  ages  until  the 
hand  of  man  should  free  them  and  use  them  to  drive  trains  of  cars,  move 
great  steamers  over  the  water,  and  to  ])ake  bread  for  hungry  children.  In 
many  of  the  songs  of  his  Mother-Phiy,  Fr<ebel  shows  how  the  child  is  to  be 
led  to  really  see  the  thing  by  going  back  of  the  outward  apj)earance  or  activ- 
ity to  the  cause,  or  the  reality  of  the  object.  In  his  handling  of  the  typical 
forms  of  nature  presented  in  the  gifts  and  occupations,  the  child  is  stimulated 
to  close  observation  of  the  great  world  of  form. 

Charley,  who  was  sewing  a  (ireck  border  pattern,  said:  "If  I  should  forget 
my  pattern,  I  could  go  home  and  look  at  the  table-cloth,  for  it  has  the  same 
thing."  "And  it  is  on  baby's  afghan,  too,"  said  his  neighbor.  Some  children, 
who  have  been  working  out  geometric  forms  with  the  tal^lets,  are  much  inter- 
ested in  tracing  out  the  same  forms  at  homo  and  on  the  street.  Two  of  them 
told  m(^  that  there  wvun  a  square  at  the  first  landing  of  Helen's  stairway,  and 
that  there  were  rhoiubs  where  horse-car  tracks  crossed  each  other.  One  of 
the  older  children  came  one  morning  radiant  witli  the  information  that  her 
room  was  a  Iiexagon,  for  it  had  six  sides,  and  that  the  window  was  a  trapezoid. 
A  boy  of  five  asked  "if  a  thing  with  six  sides  was  a  hexagon  or  a  jjentagon," 
and  when  the  ausswer  was  given,  said,  "Then  my  tumbler  is  a  hexagon."  By 
tlie  (!oiiibination  of  these  geometric  forms  into  figures  having  the  beauty  of 
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symmetry,  the  artistic  sense  is  awiikeiiod,  and  the  eye  is  ready  to  perceive  the 
beautiful. 

The  rose-window  and  car\ang  of  a  church,  the  decorations  of  buildings, 
the  frost-pictures  on  window  and  sidewalk,  and  the  cloud-pictures  in  the 
sky,  do  not  fail  to  attract  the  child  who  has  been  a  creator  of  beautiftil 
forms  himself.  "Why,  there  are  pictures  everywhere,"  said  a  child  to  whom 
a  bit  of  slat<^  from  a  coal-mine  with  a  fern  impression  u\you  it  had  been  shown ; 
"there  are  pictures  up  in  the  sky,  and  Jack  Frost  makes  jnctures  on  the 
windows,  and  pictures  are  even  buried  in  the  ground."  Will  not  many  a 
child,  whose  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  so  awakened,  be  able  later  to  discover 
and  set  free  the  angel  in  a  block  of  marble,  or  to  spread  the  colors  of  the  sun- 
i^et  sky  upon  his  canvas? 

Tlie  balls  of  the  First  Gift  furnish  the  standard  of  color,  and  form  the 
early  exercises  in  connection  with  these  balls,  leading  to  observation  of  the 
red  and  blue  and  yellow  in  flowers,  in  the  sky,  and  in  the  leaves  of  autumn, 
to  the  later  combinations  of  color  in  the  parquetry  and  paper-cutting.  Thus 
there  is  constant  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  combining  colors. 
A  child  of  four  who  had  drawn  a  butterfly  and  colored  its  wings  with  a  yel- 
low crayon,  attempted  to  put  blue  spots  on  the  same,  and  made  a  wonderful 
discovery,  which  she  joyiiilly  announced  to  the  class:  "I  made  my  butterfly 
yellow,  and  then  I  marked  over  it  with  blue,  and  it  turned  green."  The 
children  personate  the  rainbow  fairies  wearing  tissue-paper  caps  of  the  differ- 
ent colors,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  lay  rows  of  fairies  with  colored  sticks 
or  slats,  or  to  make  them  rainbow  chains  with  wooden  beads,  or  to  paste  rows 
of  fairy  umbrellas  with  colored  circles. 

Painting  gives  an  opportunity  for  combining  the  study  of  form  and  color. 
Mr.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  has  issued  sets  of  cards  with  fundamental  forms  out- 
lined, and  their  modiflcations  in  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves,  which 
form  a  series  of  easy  ste])s  for  little  painters.  An  artist  sees  color  and  beauty 
where  an  untrained  eye  fails  to  detect  it.  The  little  child  who  is  working 
with  color  every  day  is  learning  not  only  to  name  and  combine  diflferent  hues, 
but  to  feel  the  beauty  of  sky  and  mountain- wall,  where  "God*s  great  pictures 
are  hung." 

Not  only  does  the  kindergarten  child  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  form 
and  color,  but  his  eye  is  trained  to  recognize  numl>er,  which  Fnelxjl  agreed 
with  Pestalozzi  in  making  a  foundation-stone  in  instruction.  From  his  early 
handling  of  the  cube  of  the  Second  Gift  to  the  later  study  of  fractional  parts 
in  tlie  Fifth  Gift,  leading  to  a  wide  field  of  knowledge,  the  eye  is  trained  by 
repeated  exercise  to  recognize  groups  of  number  at  a  glance. 

The  finger-plays  of  "Five  Little  Chickade(is,"  and  "Ten  Little  Soldiers" 
teach  subtraction  of  ones  objectively,  so  that  eye  and  mind  act  together. 
The  ap[)le  tree,  or  the  Christmas  tree,  are  favorite  representations,  with  sticks 
or  slats  witli  colored  counters  for  fruit  and  presents.  Eight  sticks  are  given 
for  branches,  and  of  course  four  nuist  be  placed  on  each  side,  so  the  ex})eri- 
ence  of  two  fours,  gained  from  the  cube,  is  extended.     An  apple  ou  ^-svaVv. 
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bough  will  give  two  fours  again,  and,  if  it  is  a  Christmas  tree,  oranges  and 
popcorn-balls  may  be  added  in  the  shape  of  orange  and  white  counters,  and 
three  fours  presented.  Again,  a  square  garden  is  made  with  slats.  Blue- 
bells are  planted  in  each  comer,  four  red  tulips  along  by  the  fence  on  each 
side,  and  four  yellow  tulips  in  a  square  bed  in  the  center,  all  represented  by 
appropriate  counters,  and  three  fours  are  seen  again  and  counted.  Not  only 
are  concepts  of  form,  color  and  number  gained  by  these  exercises  in  pro- 
ducing forms  of  beauty,  but  the  attention  must  be  fixed  upon  the  directions 
given,  in  order  that  the  form  may  be  made ;  and  so  the  habit  of  listening  is 
formed.     Harry  Heedless  is  not  often  found  in  a  kindergarten. 

Were  it  not  for  the  stimulus  that  arises  from  the  joy  of  creation,  this  close 
mental  application  for  the  time  might  become  wearisome ;  but  fingers  work 
out  the  desires  of  the  mind,  and  the  interest  rarely  flags.  I  was  sitting  in 
church  recently  near  a  boy  of  eleven,  and  wondered  at  the  intense  interest 
with  which  he  followed  every  word  of  the  speaker.  I  said  to  his  father  that 
such  ix)wer  of  attention  was  remarkable  in  a  boy  of  his  age.  "He owes  that 
to  the  kindergarten,"  was  the  reply.  "An  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  him 
there  which  he  has  never  lost." 

The  kindergarten,  too,  leads  its  children  along  the  avenue  of  song  to  the 
great  realm  of  music,  which  some  one  has  called  "the  art  pathway  to  God." 
Burely,  the  heart  that  has  sung  with  all  the  joy  of  the  returning  spring, 

"'Wake,'  8ing8  the  air  from  the  blue  sky  above, 
*Wake,  for  the  world  in  all  beauty  and  love,'" 

or  the  song  of  "  The  Brown  Thrush," 

**0h,  I  am  as  happy  as  hai)py  can  be," 

hi\»  begun  to  mount  higher. 

A  boy  who  had  gone  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  primary  school  complained 
to  his  mother  that  he  did  not  vnsh  to  stay  there,  because  they  did  not  sing 
anything  but  doy  re,  mi.  The  kindergarten  puts  even  do^  re,  mi,  into  the 
fairv-land  of  music.  The  Imlls  are  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  fairies  who  sit  in 
some  mossy  dell  and  sing,  each  her  own  song.  The  red  always  sings  do,  and 
the  blue,  who  is  a  very  cheerful  fairy,  always  sings  sol,  and  quiet  yellow  sings 
vu\  Sometimes  they  sing  togi;ther,  and  then  liow  pleasant  it  sounds!  Some- 
times these  sin<;ers  hum  very  softly,  so  everyone  must  listen  well  to  tell  which 
one  is  singing.  So  the  ear  is  trained  to  distinguish  tunes,  and  the  musical 
sc?nse  is  awakened.  The  world  lie.s  at  our  door,  the  wonderftil  world  of  light, 
of  color,  and  of  tune. 

"Everywhere  the  ^ate  of  Beauty 

Fresh  across  the  pathway  swings, 
As  we  follow  truth  or  duty 

Inward  to  the  heart  of  things. 
And  we  enter,  f<H)lish  nn)rtals, 

Thinking  now  the  heart  to  find, 
There  to  gaze  on  vaster  i)ortal8 ! 

StiU  the  glory  lies  behind!" 
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To  o})en  the  door,  to  make  "the  mind  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  the 
soul  a  dwelling-place  of  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies" — that  is  the  office 
of  the  kindergarten ;  and  with  this  revelation  of  outward  truth  and  beauty 
through  eye  and  ear,  comes  the  vision  of  that  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
oar  heard.  Through  this  oi)ened  gate  of  Beauty,  young  eyes  l)egin  to  behold 
the  face  of  the  Father. 


SCHOOLISHXESS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN, 

W.   y.   HAILMAN'X,    LA  PORTK,    INDIANA. 

In  spite  of  encouraging  symptoms  in  isolated  localities,  the  fact  forces  itself 
upon  us  that,  on  the  whole,  the  school  still  maintains  an  attitude  of  reticence 
with  reference  to  the  kindergarten.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  large  city  in 
the  United  States  in  which  the  kindergarten  is  an  essential  and  permanent 
feature  of  public  education.  Even  in  Milwaukee,  which  comes  nearest  to 
this,  there  are  still  many  schools  without  the  kindergarten.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  too,  where  kindergartens  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  they  have  gradually  lost  their  distinctive  characteristics  and 
degenerated  into  sub-primary  schools  in  which  learning,  and  not  growing,  is 
the  chief  concern. 

In  many  cities  w^liere  benevolent  societies  have  for  years  maintained  free  or 
charity  kindergartens,  the  movement  has  not  g(me  much  beyond  these.  For 
many  reasons,  among  which  irregular  attendance  and  poorly-prepared  assist- 
ants are  most  prominent,  their  work  is  often  desultory,  and,  consequently, 
school-men  fail  to  appreciate  their  true  educational  value,  or,  seeing  only  their 
crudities,  condemn  them  as  puerile  and  demoralizing.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  kindergartens  frequently  suffer  so  severely  fmm  prejudices  and  fads 
of  patrons  that  they  invite  j)ity  and  ridicule  rather  than  admiration  and 
])raise,  and  even  thoughtful  school-men  turn  away  from  them  in  distrust  of 
Frcebel  and  his  ways. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  kindergartens  are  bad,  nor  even  that  all  arc 
.^adly  deficient.  Indeed,  I  am  aware  that  in  public,  private,  and  philan- 
thropic work  there  are  most  excellent  kindergartens;  and  —  inasmuch  as  the 
cause  is  steadily  gaining  ground  —  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  (juite  a'  large 
number  must  be  good,  and  that  ])robably  all  must,  in  some  direction,  l>e 
right.  Yet  the  advocates  of  the  new  education  should  not,  on  this  account, 
close  their  eyes  to  existing  flaws  and  defects,  but  should  rather  seek  out  their 
causes  and  labor  to  remove  them. 

Now,  without  wearying  you  with  an  analysis  of  the  many  jxjssible  and 
probable  causes,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  at  once  to  what  seems  to  me  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  various  shortcomings  of  current  work  in  the  kindergartens, 
—36 
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viz.,  a  certain  one-sided,  exclusive,  and  more  or  less  pharisaical  intellectuallsm 
that  takes  pride  in  wordy  phrases  and  formulas,  and  looks  with  indifference  or 
contempt  on  the  active  and  emotional  phases  of  life,  an  undue  regard  for  mere 
so-called  knowing  and  for  ])urix»seless  formal  culture,  and  a  corresponding  dis- 
regard of  eificiencv  in  and  a  life  of  creative  doing. 

For  this  condition  I  can  find  no  better  name  than  that  of  school ishue^<. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  fault  that  affects  injuriously  not  only  the  kindergarten,  but  all 
educational  work,  from  the  cradle  to  the  universitv.  Nor  is  it  confined  to 
educational  work,  but  stretches  its  l>enumbing  influence  into  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  art.  It  has  fullest  sway,  however,  in  the  traditional  school,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  schoolishness. 

Friebel  directed  all  his  effort*^  against  this  si)irit,  or  lack  of  npirit^  in  educa- 
tional work.  The  kindergaiten  is  a  protest  against  its  dominion,  and  every 
so-called  kindergarten  principle  is  directed  scjuarely  against  it.  Hence  it  is 
not  ast4jni8hing  that  there  should  be  a  certain  degree  of  hostility  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  traditional  school.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  the  traditional 
S(.*hool,  so  much  stronger  by  the  reverence  it  enjoys  l)ecause  of  its  traditions, 
should  in  many  instances  overcome  the  kindergarten  and  force  its  fetter  on 
the  conquered  foe. 

There  are  public-school  authorities  that  examine  prospective  kindergartens 
on  the  basis  of  mere  scholastic  attainments ;  there  are  public  kindergartens  in 
which  keeping  the  children  still  is  the  cnicial  test  and  chief  concern  of  the 
"teacher";  there  are  public,  and,  for  that  matter,  i>rivate  kindergartens  in 
which  the  gains  of  geometrical  and  scientific  tcTms  and  formulas  constitute 
the  chief  glory  of  the  work.  Theix?  ai*e  school  su|)erintendents  who  value  the 
kindergarten  chiefly  because  of  the  time  it  saves  in  rushing  the  childivn 
through  the  suliseciuent  school  curriculum;  there  are  others  who  condemn  it 
l^ecause  it  makes  the  children  *'too  inquisitive  and  lociuacious";  and  I  know 
at  least  one  who  dislike.^  it  because  it  renders  them  too  eairer  "to  do  something: 
with  their  han<ls.'' 

The  exclusive  ])usiness  of  the  traditional  scho<J  is  to  give  information. 
This  it  does  with  exclusive  reference  to  tlie  subject  of  instruction.  Whatever 
concessions  it  may  make  to  ])liysiological,  ])sychological,  and  ethical  nc*eds  of 
tlie  child,  it  makes  with  reference  to  its  exclusive  business  of  giving  informa- 
tion. Its  lessons  it  measures  ]>y  their  (quantitative  contents.  In  its  work  it 
aj)j)eals  to  verbal  memory  even  where  it  makes  a  show  of  logical  analysis,  ix?- 
lies  on  tlie  repetition  of  words  and  fonnulas,  and  finds  its  highest  achievement 
in  imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kindergarten,  and  the  school  that  fol- 
lows tlie  principles  of  the  kindergarten,  seek  to  develo])  the  child.  Their 
labors  are,  tluTefon^  in  constant  relation  to  the*  child's  a])ility;  they  mettsui-e 
tlieir  lessons  ])y  their  <[ualitative  contents,  with  reference  to  the  child's  |>owei"s 
to  see  and  to  do.  In  tlieir  work  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  imagination  an<l 
spontaiKMty,  rely  on  experience  and  joyous  interest,  and  find  their  highest 
achievements  in  i>roductive  or  creative  tendency  and  skill,  in  life-efficiency. 
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The  traditional  school  subjects  the  child  to  its  authority,  demands  submis- 
sion to  its  rules,  lavs  almost  exclusive  stress  on  certain  mediate  virtues  of 
subordination,  such  as  punctuality  and  proQiptness,  buries  its  work  in  drudg- 
erv,  finds  its  arcana  in  slavish  subordination  to  all  sorts  of  conventionalisms. 
(.)n  the  other  hand,  the  kindergarten  and  the  I'ational  school  labor  to  sequre 
cheerfiil  obedience  to  law,  to  insight ;  they  lay  greatest  stress  on  the  immedi- 
ate virtues  of  justice,  truth,  and  love;  they  lead  from  jotifui,  earned  play  to 
eheerfuly  earncjid  work;  they  seek  to  establish  fi*eedom,  ie,,  deliberate  co- 
ordination of  self  in  the  service  of  dutv. 

The  traditional  school  deals  almost  exclusivelv  with  the  fimctions  of  the 
intellect ;  the  kindergarten  sees  in  liead,  heart,  and  hand  an  inseparable  trin- 
ity,* and  is  convinced  that  ever}'  attempt  to  divorce  them  is  punished  with  loss 
of  life-efficiency  and  life-joy.  The  traditional  school  seeks  to  repress  the  s}x>n- 
taneity  and  self-activity  which  the  kindergarten  would  develop  and  nurture 
through  careful  adjustment  of  surroundings.  The  traditional  school  bases  its 
program  on  remote  j)rinciples  involved  in  the  material  of  information ;  the 
kindergarten  bases  it  on  the  living  interests  of  the  cliild  and  of  humanity. 
The  traditional  sch(K)l  faces  the  child  i)ersistently  backward,  rendering  him 
curious  to  know  what  was  or  is ;  the  kindergarten  faces  him  forward  towards 
a  future  that  will  \ye  or  ought  to  be,  and  renders  him  eager  to  strive  for  this 
in  the  joyous  performance  of  clearly-apprehended  duty. 

Possibly  the  term  traditional  in  the  foi'egoing  remarks  is  misleading.  For- 
tunately, ver}'  few  if  any  schools  are  wholly  traditional.  All  are  more  or  less 
rational,  and  accord  to  a  limited  extent  in  aim  and  method  with  the  l)est 
thought  of  the  educational  reformers  from  Comenius  to  Fra^bel.  Yet  all,  too, 
and  to  a  comparatively  much  greater  extent,  linger  more  or  less  tenaciously 
in  the  one-sidedness  of  traditicmalism.  Nor  is  the  situation  necessarilv  favor- 
able  t<.>  progress  in  the  light  direction.  Colleges,  as  a  rule  the  most  determined 
champions  of  traditionalism,  fight  not  without  glory  for  every  inch  of  gnmnd. 
School  superintendents,  on  the  whole,  are  quite  averse  to  "  new  dej)aitures ; " 
indeed,  not  long  ago  one  of  the  weightiest  of  these  advocated  even  a  return  to 
abandoned  text-book  methods  in  the  studv  of  phvsics  and  chemistiT.  Not 
iufre^juently  men,  whose  utterances  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  authority, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  all  ern)r  was  at  one  time  the  nearest  approach  to 
truth,  buixlen  themselves  with  a[K>logetic  elforts  in  behalf  of  waning  insufti- 
ciencies. 

Only  last  year  Dr.  Harris  read  before  this  department  an  ettbrt,  not  only 
to  justify  the  traditionalism  of  the  school,  ]>ut  to  reconcile  it  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced demands  of  the  kindergarten;  an  efiort  —  remarkable  for  it,s  boldness 
as  well  as  for  the  erudition  it  displays — 1<>  ])lace  not  old  wine  but  nuisty  vin- 
egar into  the  fresh  bottles  of  the  new  education.  It  would  be  difiicult  t<»  find  a 
more  unreservedly  ap])roving  and  satisfactory  j)resentation  of  the  essential 
tendencies  of  the  kindergarten  than  that  which  we  read  in  Dr.  Harris's  pajier. 
He  recognizes  with  Fra'bel  the  children's  intuitive  appreciaticm  of  the  creative 
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essence  in  all  things,  their  instinctive  yearning  for  expression  and  consequent 
love  of  the  symbolic.  He  accords  to  the  kindergarten  its  power  to  emanci- 
l)ate  children  from  egoistic  selfishness  into  a  recognition'  of  social  responsibili- 
ties ;  its  ix)wer  to  develoj)  and  strengthen  self-consciousness,  and  to  lead  it  to  the 
very  gates  of  God-consciousness ;  its  tendency  to  develop  true  freedom  by  lift- 
ing self-activity  into  creativeness,  and  by  bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the 
moral  law.  Without  stint  he  praises  its  philosophy,  its  aims,  its  ways  and 
means,  it^  success  in  *'  helping  the  children  to  the  conquest  of  nature,"  in  con- 
veying to  them  "the  treasures  of  exi)erience  of  the  race  in  solving  the  problems 
of  lite,"  in  "making  them  wise  without  the  conceit  of  wisdom." 

But  at  the  age  of  seven  the  children  leave  the  kindergarten  and  enter 
school.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  all  is  changed.  The  i^ymboVic  is  dis- 
missed, and  yields  to  the  &)iirenfumaJ.  Nature  is  conquered,  the  experience 
of  the  race  in  the  solution  of  life  problems  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  w^isdom  with- 
out its  conceit  is  pticked  away,  and  the  time  has  come  when  they  need  "ti) 
learn  how  to  read  and  write,  and  how  to  record  the  results  of  arithmetic " ; 
life,  with  its  inexhaustible  epiphanies,  is  discarded,  so  that  the  child  may 
learn  to  dig  for  revelations  in  the  "printed  page";  his  own  ideals  are  cast 
aside,  or  suppressed,  so  that  he  may  "  realize  the  ideal  of  another."  Play  and 
responsibility  to  law  make  room  for  work  and  resi)onsibility  to  "established 
authority." 

In  realitv  there  is  very  little  need,  if  any,  for  this  division  of  tasks  for  sue- 
cessive  educational  institutions.  The  truly  Fr<ebelian  kindergarten  —  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  notice  that,  in  s])itc^  of  much  schoolishiiess  in  them,  the  ma- 
jority of  kindergartens  lean  unmistakably  that  way  —  the  truly  Fra»l)elian 
kindorgai'teu  is  l)y  no  means  an  institution  that  would  consent  to  cultivate 
but  one  side  of  the  child,  or  any  one  of  its  life-phases,  within  narrow,  sharply- 
defined  limits.  It  keeps  ever  in  view  the  whole  child,  and  the  whole  life  of 
the  child.  Nor  d(X?4?«  it  do  this  in  a  narrow  way,  considering  only  the  j)resent 
child,  but  in  a  broad  fashion,  with  constant  reference  to  iU*  hereditary  ballast 
an<l  to  the  historic  development  of  mankind,  as  well  lus  with  constant  antici- 
pation of  its  ])roximate  life  ])ossibilitios  and  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 

Thus  the  kindergarten  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  the  sym- 
l)olic  is  to  droj)  into  tlie  conventional,  just  iu<  the  volitional  becomes  fixed  in 
the  automatic,  and  habit  in  heredity.  Ifenee  in  language,  in  drawing,  in  all 
its  representative  work,  it  aids  this  process  consciously,  tuid  seeks  to  establish 
a  frame  of  mind  that  ex>nventionalizes  in  a  living  fashion  wholly  fi'ec  from 
arbitrarine>s,  wliicli  is  ])v  no  means  a  nece.<sarv  or  desirable  attnbute  of  the 
conventional ;  a  frame  of  mind,  too,  that  sec^ks  and  finds  in  the  ccmventional 
the  symbolic  whence  it  is  <lerived,  and  thus  connects  it  with  the  life  from  which 
it  sprang. 

T<>such  a  mind,  " reading,  writing,  and  recording  the  results  of  arithmetic" 
and  the  "conventionalities  of  learning"  present  an  as|)ect  very  diflferent  from 
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that  with  which  they  stare  in  the  face  of  him  who  sees  in  them  only  arbitrary 
nothings.  They  are  things  of  life  and  for  life ;  not  vain  erudition,  but  practical 
life-knowledge,  meant  for  efficiency.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  a  method  which 
tends  to  establish  such  a  frame  of  mind  should,  when  the  child  enters  school, 
be  abandoned  for  one  that  lacks  this  tendency ;  for  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  method  —  more  especially  when  this  is  done  abruptly — its  fruits,  too,  are 
doomed  to  death.  Abru})t  changes  are  always  pernicious,  but  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  one  more  j)emiciou8  than  this  sudden  change  at  the  age  of 
seven  from  a  "kindergarten  symbolism"  to  a  "primary  school  conventional- 
ism." 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  transition  from  play  to  work.  In  the 
first  place,  play  is  not  to  Fropbel  and  the  kindergarten  the  flimsy  thing  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Harris  puts  it,  "  the  child  is  exercising  his  caprice."  In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  impressibility  and  ready  response  to  impulse  which  char- 
acterize play  ever  merit  the  name  of  caprice  or  whim,  even  in  the  physical 
gambols  of  the  youngest  children.  At  any  rate,  the  kindergarten  never  recog- 
nizes caprice;  to  its  earliest  plays  it  adds  germs  of  work,  of  deliberate  self- 
3ulM)rdination  to  distinct  purjx)se.  Insensibly,  from  almost  purpose  I f')<'^  plmj 
it  leads  the  child  to  e(irnfii*f,  pHrposefnl  work,  without  loss  of  spontaneity,  and 
with  steady  incr(»ii.se  of  that  divine  joy  which  attends  whatever  creativeness 
lies  in  the  work. 

Labor  in  the  service  of  another,  and  in  which  the  child  has  no  interest,  is 
not  work,  but  drudgery  or  slavery;  there  is  nothing  noble  about  it.  Obedi- 
enre  to  external  authority  which  conijiels  us  to  toil  in  the  service  of  it**  ideals 
without  permitting  us  to  share  them,  is  in  no  way  ethical,  and  is  never  to  be 
dignified  by  the  name  duty.  Duty  abides  only  with  freedom;  it  implies 
ol>edienc«  to  insight,  to  the  inner  authority  of  n^ason,  to  recognized  law. 

Mr.  Harris  iuimits  in  his  lucid  fashion  that  "the  kindergarten  method  en- 
courages spontaneity,  and  thus  protects  the  fountains  of  his  (the  child's)  orig- 
inality." In  truth,  the  kindergarten  does  by  far  more;  itojiens  the  fountains 
of  originality  and  directs  the  child's  spontaneity  into  channels  of  duty.  Does 
it  seem  }X)ssible  that  this  could  be  acc4)mplished  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
six  ?  An<l  if  it  were  ])ossibIe,  what  benefit  would  it  confer  on  the  child  and 
on  humanity,  if,  afler  the  child's  seventh  birthday,  the  fountains  of  original- 
itv  are  to  be  sealed  u|»,  and  dutv  is  to  be  stranjiflod  bv  schoolish  authoritv  ? 

Mr.  Harris  acknowledges  that  "it  is  very  important  not  to  force  on  the 
child,  in  the  symbolic  stage  of  his  culture,  say  from  four  to  six  year? of  age, 
the  ideiils  of  others  in  tlie  details  of  his  work,"  because  "that  would  ])roduce 
arrested  develo])ment."  Is  it  probable  that  this  danger  will  suddenly  cease 
when  the  cliild  entoi-s  school  at  the  age  of  seven  ?  Or  do  not  obser^•ation  and 
exj)erience  prove  that  this  danger  never  vanishes  even  in  the  higher  stages  of 
college  life? 

To  me  it  seems  that  educational  development  should  follow  a  road  very 
different  from  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Harris,  if  strong,  full,  efficient  manhood 
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and  womanhood,  if  clearest  science,  deepest  philosophy,  highest  art,  and  holi- 
est conduct  are  to  he  its  outcome.  To  me  it  seems  that  at  cverv  successive 
step  the  appeal  to  the  learner's  si^ntaneity  should  he  stronger;  that  at  every 
successive  step  the  child's  interests  and  puq^oses  should  coincide  more  fully 
and  more  consciously  with  those  of  the  school ;  that  delihenite,  oj)en-eyed  co- 
ordination should  more  and  more  completely  displace  even  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  subordination  which  our  ignorance  and  the  child's  immaturity  force  upon 
our  earliest  educational  efibrts;  that  free  obwlience  to  recognized  duty  should 
more  and  more  fully  take  the  place  of  servile  obedience  to  authority  or  attec- 
tionate  following.  In  short,  in  all  educational  work  schoolishness,  the  blind 
folic »wing  of  authority,  should  yield  more  and  more  completely  to  the  kinder- 
garten s])irit,  which  is  the  spirit  of  duty  and  love;  and  the  method  of  the 
school,  which  is  one  of  repression,  should  be  displaced  at  all  educational 
stages  by  the  method  of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  the  method  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  Dr.  Harris's  position  with 
reference  to  the  question  under  consideration.  If  I  touched  upon  it,  it  was 
merely  in  order  to  show  the  great  power  of  schoolishness  over  the  minds  even 
of  our  best  men.  Where  such  s|X)kesmen  espouse  the  cause  of  traditionalism, 
progress  will  have  to  carry  many  a  hard-fought  battle  l>efore  it  may  hope  to 
crow  with  some  degree  of  grace.  It  is  this  great  power  of  schoolishness  that 
has  enabled  it  to  penetrate  even  into  the  kindergarten,  and  to  })lant  the  weeils 
of  traditionalism  in  the  very  institution  that  was  meant  to  displace  it. 

It  soeni.s  iLS  if  sdioolishness  were  in  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  pi^obably 
a<  a  result  of  our  own  education.  It  permeate.^  thi;  nuiternal  schools  of  France, 
the  infant-schools  of  Beliriuni,  the  asvhuns  of  Italv,  and  to  s<)me  extent  even 
tlie  kindergartens  of  Austria  and  (Jermanv.  One  can  scarcelv  enter  a  dav 
nur-erv  whicli  is  free  from  schoolisluiess.  Surelv  it  l)ehooves  us  to  ferret  out 
the  enemy  in  our  own  nii<lst,  so  tliat  we  may  meet  him  squarely  wherever  he 
seek>  to  liide  liis  face. 

Pennit  me  then  to  enumerate  a  few  of  tlie  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  such 

a^  I  have  sei'U  in  the  kindergarten,  to  lift  —  as  it  were  —  a  few  of  the  masks 

under  which  it  is  prone  to  make  its  wav  in  and  to  assume  swav.     We  niav  ]>e 

■»  •  •  • 

sure  t(>  find  it  wherever  the  kindergarten  hiys  undue  stixiss  on  the  mere  giving 
of  infonnation,  wlierever  it  makes  a  great  show  of  authority  over  the  child: 
wlierever  it  is(>lates  the  child  in  his  work. 

Tluis  there  is  schoolishness  in  the  learning  of  the  new  game  when  it  is 
learned  for  its  own  sake  without  conscious  Reference  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  ^«»nie  purpose^  it  is  to  serve,  when  its  words  are  memorized  in  thoughtless, 
parroty  fasliion,  and  its  gestures  and  evolutions  acquired  in  a  spiritless,  simian 
fashi<»n.  I  care  not  how  enticingly  the  *'kindergartner" — a  sort  of  sample 
chiM  —  lisps  the  word  to  the  children,  nor  how  gracefully  she  pirouettes  be- 
fore an<l  around  them,  nor  how  successfully  she  "exhausts  her  nervous  energy'' 
in  nther  ways:  unless  the  children  know  the  meaning  and  application  of  it 
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aiul  de:?ire  to  learn  it  for  the  sake  of  the.se,  unless  it  helps  them  to  expre^ss 
more  forcibly  or  fully  a  thought  or  to  realize  a  ])urpose  already  formed  within 
them,  it  is  schoolishnoss,  intellectual  cranmiing,  and  not  mind-development. 

Similar  remarks  ap])ly  to  the  study  of  the  gift  which  not  infrequently 
precedes  the  play  with  it,  a^s  well  a<  to  the  inordinate  use  of  the  sequence. 
It  is  ])<»ssihle  and  advisable  to  devise  occasional  exercises  in  which  the  child 
is  familiarized  with  the  geometncal  features  of  the  gif);,  in  a  playful,  natural 
manner,  which  avoids  all  apj)earance  of  formal  teaching.  To  do  more  (or 
rather  less)  than  this,  to  make  of  it  a  stitt)  repressive  exercise  that  crushes  all 
spontaneity  and  interest  in  the  gift,  is  schoolish  and  reprehensible.  Again,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  occasional  games  of  sequence,  in  which  kindergartner  and 
children  alternate  in  dictating  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  material  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  new  suggestive  forms ;  but  to  do  this  always  whenever  the 
gift  is  used,  and  always  in  the  same  wooden  order,  closes  the  "fountains  of 
originality,"  reduces  the  child  to  an  automaton,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  instances  of  schoolishness  in  the  kindergarten. 

Less  common,  but  not  less  pernicious,  are  some  other  things  that  have  come 
to  my  notice.  I  have  seen  plants,  and  even  insects,  ^^4ndlt;(V^  by  pulling  them 
into  fragments  —  aping  the  naturalist's  mode  of  analysis,  but  substituting  for 
his  spirit  of  research  a  s])irit  of  childish  ruthlessness.  T  have  been  told  that 
in  some  kindergartens  the  children  went  through  for  quite  a  period  with  the 
siege  of  Troy;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  at  some  not  very  remote 
dav,  that  a  similar  fate  had  overtaken  Dante's  Infenio  and  Goethe's  Faust. 
It  would  seem  that  the  meix?  mention  of  such  irreverent  abuse  of  childhood, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  high  creations  of  genius,  would  be  enough  to  prevent  its 
repetition:  but  schoolish nt»ss  is  mighty,  and  does  wondrous  things. 

In  another  direction,  we  still  find  in  the  kindergarten  much  of  the  jiedantic 
authority  routine,  which  com]x^ls  children  to  do  or  not  to  do,  without  reason 
or  necessity,  inherent  in  the  work  in  hand.  1  have  seen  a  kindergartner  fail 
in  her  object,  after  comi)elling  the  children,  for  ten  minutes,  to  wait  for  every 
cliild  "to  stand  {x^rfectly  still  and  toes  on  line,"  before  beginning  a  certain 
game  —  a  physical  imj>ossibility  and  a  pedagogic  sin,  at  this  tender  age.  It  is 
n<»t  rare  to  hear  the  injunction,  "You  nnist  do  it  fliU  way,"  when  another 
way  would  suit  as  well,  or  better.  Ruts,  in  modes  of  flying  or  running,  Del- 
sartean  and  otherwise,  are  not  uncommon.  "Because  Miss  Jimkins  says  so," 
is  nf»t  an  unusual  rejison  for  immediate  obedience?.  A  little  girl  had  to  undo 
her  entire  weaving-nuit  and  begin  over,  because  she  had  put  in  one  strip  from 
the  left  instead  of  from  the  right,  and  had  announced  the  fact  with  some  de- 
gree of  gratification.  A  little  boy  had  to  go  to  his  seat  at  the  table  six  times, 
In-cause  each  time  he  showed  a  slight  twitch  of  awkwardness  in  his  manner 
of  moving  the  chair,  and  then  the  torture  \\tx&  discontinued,  not  because  he 
ha<l  succeeded,  but  l)ecause  he  wept  tears  of  anger  or  anguish.  Now  and 
then  we  hear  of  a  child  brought  into  line  by  a  sharp  closet-talk,  or  a  weari- 
some after-play  lecture ;  and  not  rarely  we  come  across  most  coaxing  words, 
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wreathed  in  the  most  approved  galvanized-iron  smiles,  but  threatening  in 
tone,  and  borrowing  force  from  ominously  flashing  eyes.  Occasionally,  in- 
deed, you  may  find  a  kindergartner  reduced  to  the  wretched  occupation  of 
watching  constantly  to  see  that  the  rules  of  decorum  are  kept. 

More  serious  still  are  the  sins  of  schoolishness  bv  which  the  child  is  isolated 
artificially  from  his  associates.  If  the  kindergarten  has  any  specific  duty,  it 
b  to  be  found  in  the  development  and  nurture  of  the  child's  social  tendencies. 
What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  a  kindergarten  practice  which  assigns  to  each 
child  a  s))ecial  seat  before  a  small  table  on  which  just  two  distinct  square  feet 
of  surface  are  ruled  in  square  inches,  one  square  foot  for  him  and  the  other 
for  the  little  fellow  on  the  opposite  side.  The  isolation  is  none  the  less  com- 
plete because  the  little  table  is  joined  to  others  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  a  real  kindergarten  table.  This  is  nevertheless  his  own  square  foot.  There 
must  be  no  interference  with  him  on  the  part  of  his  neighbor,  but  also  no  union 
of  eflfort,  no  working  at  a  common  task  that  needs  united  effort.  He  lays  his 
blocks,  /jw  tablets,  /iw  sticks,  weaves  /<w  mats;  and  all  the  tender  germs  of 
sympathy,  and  hel[)fulness,  and  love,  are  stifled  by  rank,  weedy  growths  of 
selfish,  schoolish  egoism. 

Here  it  is  that  our  ears  and  our  hearts  arc  oftended  by  such  cries  as,  "  This 
is  my  mat,"  "Teacher,  he  knocked  my  sticks  on  the  floor,"  "Give  me  my 
blocks,"  "  I  want  to  take  mine  home,"  an<l  the  like.  Lender  such  conditions, 
even  the  social  game  loses  its  influence  and  fails  to  draw  together  the  hearts 
of  the  little  children.  Stolidly,  selfishly,  as  if  intent  u[)on  a  schoolish  lesion, 
each  one  does  his  part,  or  goes  tlirough  with  his  evolution,  when  his  turn 
comes. 

The  growth  of  the  true  kindergarten  is  in  a  very  diflerent  direction.  All 
artificial  barriers  that  separate  the  children  from  each  other  are  renioveil. 
The  sarroundingy,  the  method,  and  character  of  the  work,  w^hatever  things 
are  said  and  done,  tend  to  encourage  mutual  helpfulness,  sympathy,  and  self- 
expansive  love.  The  group  table,  the  social  tal)k\  the  central  thoughts  that 
organize  the  work  in  its  several  parts  and  plnuses,  bring  the  efiTorts  and  achieve- 
ments of  each  child  into  living,  actual  relation  witli  the  efibrts  and  achievements 
of  all  the  others;  and  when,  later  on,  in  school,  the  child  is  isolated  for  the 
sake  of  .^trengtliening  his  individual  poweiv,  he  enters  into  the  exercises  with 
a  new  zest,  because  of  the  lio])0  and  ])urpose  tliat  thereby  he  may  lift  himself 
into  higher  social  ofliciencv. 

rossil)ly,  however,  the  great<\st  depth  of  schoolishness  is  reached  in  the  con- 
struction of  programs  and  time-tables.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  programs 
built  wholly  on  the  sche<lule  (►f  the  gitls  and  occupations.  The  fall  term  ojK^ns 
witli  tlie  first  gift  and  weaving,  and  the  spring  term  closes  with  the  sixth  gift 
and  eni])roi<ierv,  and  next  vear  tliev  are  readv  to  start  in  with  the  seventh 
gift  and  folding.  The  children  seem  to  be  there  in  order  to  study  the  gift.*, 
just  a><  they  go  to  school  to  study  the  three  K's,  and  other  "conventionalities 
of  learning." 
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Programs  should  take  their  keynotes  from  lines  of  natural  interest,  pre- 
senting for  consideration  the  plants  and  animals,  the  trades  and  occupations 
of  men,  and  all  other  matters  at  times  and  seasons  when  circumstances  are 
most  favorable  to  spontaneously  eager  contemplation  and  corresponding  play 
and  work  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Equally  reprehensible  are  the  time-tables,  which  cut  up  the  work  in  strictly 
schoolish  fashion,  allotting  a  fixed  number  of  minutes  for  each  predetermined 
kind  of  happiness,  guiding  the  work  by  external  circumstance,  instead  of  the 
inner  need  of  the  children.  Of  course  the  children  need  variety,  and  need  it 
in  a  certain  order ;  but  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  rigidity  of  the  school  is 
out  of  place,  and  renders  impossible  vigorous  natural  development  and  creative 
doing  on  the  children's  part. 

From  all  these  tendencies  to  schoolislmess  the  kindergarten  must  free  itself 
if  it  would  do  well  its  legitimate  work  of  all-sided  harmonious  development  of 
whatever  lies  in  the  child  towards  highest  effectiveness.  From  all  these  tend- 
encies it  must  rid  itself  if  it  would  accomplish  its  mission  with  reference  to  the 
school,  and  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  regeneration  of  the  school  on  the 
basis  of  a  new  education  that  would  add  to  culture  efficiency,  to  knowledge 
character,  to  representative  skill  creative  fervor,  to  sight  insight  and  foresight, 
to  industry  purpose,  to  talent  genius,  to  freedom  power,  to  individual  thorough- 
ness social  intensity,  to  justice  benevolence;  a  new  education  that  ends  not  in 
the  individual  nor  in  the  moment,  but  directs  all  its  work  towards  widening 
3[)heres,  and  remoter  ends  which  })artake  of  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  a  new  ed- 
ucation, not  of  self-contraction  but  of  self-expansion,  by  wliich,  as  our  great 
master  Fra'bel  teaches,  man  may  realize  liLs  destiny,  and  Ix^coiue  one  with 
himself,  with  humanity,  with  God. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  a  great  teacher  to  indicate — never  to  prescribe;  he 
seeks  disciples  who  love  tnith  more  than  himself — to  whom  the  ministry  of 
truth  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  establishment  of  a  personal  cult.  Hero- 
worshi|)ers  can  never  make  the  best  discii)Ies;  they  fail  to  distinguish  between 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  man  and  the  universals  he  reflects.  Taking  his  ideas 
as  final,  accepting  them  as  finished,  they  remain  but  servile  imitators — they, 
whose  mission  it  should  be  to  transmit  the  eternal  verities. 

When  we  realize  the  immense  injury  that  may  be  done  to  any  cause  by  an 
injudicious  advocate*,  we  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered  from  our  friends.  The 
dread  of  being  misunderstood  and  inade<iuately  represented  was  the  cause  of 
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the  greatest  suffering  to  Frederick  Fni'bcl.  It  was  the  Damocles'  sword  daily 
threatening  his  cherished  plans.  To  a  marked  degree  this  is  manifest  in  his 
conversations  with  the  Baroness  von  Marenholz  Billow.  Prophetically  is  it 
expi-esseil  in  his  words  wlien  he  said:  "Only  the  children  educated  in  the  kin- 
dergartens will  ever  understand  me.'*  And  again:  "If  three  hundred  years 
after  my  deatli  my  method  of  education  should  l)e  completely  establisheil 
tiocoi'iUiKj  to  lfj<  idea,  I  shall  i-ejoice  in  heaven."  If  his  followers  subject  their 
work  and  their  attitude  toward  it  to  frequent  and  strict  examination  in  the 
liglit  of  his  j>rinciples,  can  they  feel  that  the  sul^tle  understanding  of  fine  dis- 
tinction l)etween  matter  and  spirit  has  been  reached  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  svstem  as  seen  to-dav  ? 

It  re<(uires  not  an  inspired  vision  to  see  that  the  creative  spontaneity  of 
Frcebel's  idea  has  yet  to  l)e  develo])ed  to  its  finest  results.  The  work  at  best 
is  but  that  of  beginners;  none  can  afford  to  boast;  we  can  only  hope  it  is 
vital  enough  to  carry  some  life  to  the  future,  and  grow  into  such  conditions 
that  it.s  founder  would  not  fail  to  recognize  it  as  his  own.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  Fr<vbers  genius  was  that  which  makes  }x>ssible  aU  the  theories  of 
])ast  educators,  in  the  practical  system  of  means  and  method.  The  wonder 
ever  grows  that  the  universals  of  thought  and  experience  could  have  been  so 
reduced  to  their  l^cginnings  and  traced  to  their  springs  in  the  child's  life,  and 
embodied  in  playthings  as  material  counterparts  to  the  early-developing  mind. 
A  jHK't,  no  less  than  a  ])hiloso])her,  wa^  he  to  be  able  to  so  )>enetrate  that  re- 
L'^ion,  vague  and  misty  to  our  dull  senses,  where  the  beginnings  of  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  merge  and  are  yet  one  in  manifestation,  and  to  discover  how 
to  satisfv  i\w  needs  of  both  simultaneouslv  —  to  minister  to  the  unseen  bv 
means  of  tlio  soon — never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
bring  notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  physical  manifestation.  Who 
>avo  Fro'bcl  thought  out  such  voluminous  resources  —  which,  while  scientific 
and  philosophic,  arc  feasible,  and  based  u]>on  the  constitution  and  nature  of 
the  child  ?  ( )nly  he  really  met  th(»  needs  of  a  crcative  being.  Wtus  ever  be- 
\\)\\\  so  deru'ate  a  work  j>rovided  with  means  so  delicate?  In  this  lies  the 
wondc^';  and  in  the  abundance  of  his  means  is  to  be  found  the  stumbling- 
l>lock  to  his  followei-s.  It  takes  a  Fnebel  to  ]>ro])erly  and  skillfully  use  them; 
they  overwhelm  the  student  in  their  truth,  sim])licity,  and  jxissibility,  making 
<»ne  feel  narrow  and  uncreative. 

Vet  the  machinery  which  moves  the  world  is  equally  ])owerful  to  grind  to 
|>o\vder,  if  it  e(>ntrols  instcuid  of  being  controlled.  The  tendency  of  all  ad- 
herents to  great  systems  is  to  pervert  into  injury  and  restriction  that  which 
was  originally  designed  as  a  help  to  freedom.  So  does  history  repeat  itself. 
AH  rf^ro/niioH  is  but  an  efibit  to  restore  the  rifalj  and  so  scarcely  has  a  reform 
been  gained  than  it  in  turn  needs  reforming. 

Because  of  the  conqdete  and  comprehensive  arrangement  of  materials 
Frte])el  has  given  as  a  system,  there  is  great  danger  and  temptation  of  mb?- 
taking  the  schools  of  work  and  the  mathematical  sequence  in  gift-work  as  a 
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prescribed,  formal  line  of  teaching,  instead  of  tools  to  l>e  skillfully  and  dis- 
criminatingly used. 

( Treat  clcaniess,  balance,  wholesomeness,  and  vitality  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter are  required  to  avoid  following  slavishly  the  letter  of  Frcebers  material, 
to  avoid  a  stagnating  literalness  of  iut<^rpretation,  to  keep  one's  mind  free, 
creative,  ever  tracing  spiritual  relations,  never  losing  sight  of  the  child's  im- 
mediate inward  condition  and  needs,  never  becoming  so  fascinated  by  the 
tools  as  to  studv  them  more  than  the  child:  such  watchfulness  and  care  are 
constantly  needed,  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  Fra^l)el. 

A  sense  of  fitness,  order,  hannony,  the  relatedness  of  all  animate  and  in- 
animate things,  the  mutual  dej)endence  and  service  of  all  life — the  friendli- 
ne^s  of  life  —  the  goodness  of  all  creation  —  leading  to  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God — is  unitv  —  Frcebel's  end  and  aim,  to  make 
the  child  feel  and  see  that  life  is  conditioned  by  law ;  that  law  is  friendly, 
order,  the  very  best  way  of  helping  us;  in  short,  that  law  is  love. 

Fnebel,  by  directing  his  activity  through  the  use  of  materials  and  games, 
W(Kild  lead  the  child  to  trace  relations  in  his  earliest  surroundings,  to  recog- 
nize in  all  his  exi)eriments  and  investigations  growth;  the  dependence  of  one 
state  upon  another;  finally,  to  relate  ideas  through  feeling.  But  this  requires 
an  an-angement  of  material  so  in  accordance  with  the  child's  needs,  that  he 
shall  l>e  enabled  to  abray^i  abstract  from  it  some  definite  idea.  To  suppose 
that  simply  giving  to  the  child  a  sequence  of  material  will  necessarily  lead 
t<»  a  sequence  of  creative  thouglit,  is  the  root  difficulty  in  the  use  of  Fr(el)ers 
sehool  of  work. 

This  illustrates  a  mechanical  and  empty  use  of  sequence.  It  is  the  letter 
without  the  spirit.  The  story  is  only  a  succession  of  circumstances  strung  to- 
gether to  make  an  excuse  for  the  moves  in  the  blocks — simply  a  circum- 
stantial se(|uence;  no  single  idea  is  develoi)ed,  no  leading  to  any  thought 
relations;  only  a  bare  copy  of  the  letter  of  life,  none  of  its  deeper  meaning 
involved  —  a  rehearsal  of  facts  leading  to  nothing.  That  it  is  a  trip  U)  (irand- 
mother,  and  related  to  the  child's  ex|)erience,  is  an  attempt  to  touch  the  sym- 
]»athies.  The  child  is  not  creatively  active,  only  mechanically  so.  He  has 
played  from  his  spinal  column,  not  his  heart.  It  thei'eforc*  may  be  called  a 
barren,  uneducative  ])lay.  To  projHirly  use  secjuence  iis  an  instrument,  a  play 
should  be  started  with  one  definite  idea,  which  when  develoi)ed  will  lead  the 
ciiild  to  feel  and  see  some  relation  in  cause  and  effect  not  before  perceived. 
The  re.sult  will  l>e  iK>wer  of  thought,  and  orderly  thought. 

In  ])lanning  this  ])lay  a  subject  was  chosen  which  should  be  simple,  and  re- 
lated to  the  child's  exj^eriences,  but  which  would  set  the  children  thinking 
out  and  finding  relationshij)s  for  themselves.  Instead  of  the  teachers  furnish- 
ing moves  to  be  copied,  the  child  himself  created  moves  by  the  suggestiveness 
and  relatedness  of  ideas,  and  is  thus  led  to  consciously  work  out  the  thought ; 
to  compare,  measure,  relate,  judge,  to  determine  the  kind  of  form  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.     All  this  logical. 
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orderly  process  went  on  as  a  natural  sequence  in  the  child's  mind.  In  order 
to  give  sequence  in  reality,  there  should  j)ass  through  consciousness  iiot  a  /><f^- 
ivey  literal  sequence,  but  an  aetive,  creative  one. 

It  b  so  easy  to  be  self-deceived,  so  easy  to  cover  over  weakness  and  stupidity 
with  voluminous,  undigested  theory ;  to  feel  that  somehow  we  are  safe  and  or- 
thodox so  long  as  we  are  using  Fropbers  material — yet  constantly  violating 
FroebeFs  idea  by  a  misapplication  of  his  form.  There  is,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  a  tendency  to  allow  the  schools  of  work  and  the  gift  material  to 
rule  rather  than  serve.  The  material  seems  to  be  regardeil  as  possessing  of 
itself  some  magic.  It  is  but  lifeless,  powerless,  without  a  soulful  teacher  back 
of  it.  It  gives  otherwise  what  the  letter  alone  can  give — and  the  letter 
killeth.  Trusting  to  mathematical  sequence  unaccomj)anied  by  a  correspond- 
ing creative  thought  sequence,  and  so  not  vitally  answering  to  and  created  for 
the  child's  immediate  needs,  must  cause  a  gravitation  towanl  materialism  — 
substitution  of  mere  mechanical  skill  for  the  development  of  faculty.  "Sys- 
tem is  a  good  servant,  but  a  i)Oor  master."  Under  such  rule  the  child  is 
in  danger  of  having  his  spiritual  creativeness  stunted.  One  easily  sees  how 
plays  too  much  systematized  may  reduce  the  kindergarten  to  a  dead  letter. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  failing  to  recognize  simultaneously  the  creative  nature 
of  the  child,  and  the  need  of  orderly  method ;  either  he  is  given  license,  under 
the  supiK)sition  that  it  is  freedom  to  create,  or  he  is  restricted  with  method. 
The  o)>p()sitos  of  creativeness  and  ordcrlinea**,  freedom  and  obedience,  are  like 
all  oj)po.sitej^,  when  understood,  ministers  t<>  the  same  end.  But  we  have  not 
oui-s<Oves  entirely  itssiniilated  this  truth;  our  theory  is  not  yet  practice.  The 
test  of  the  kin<lergartner's  mastery  of  the  principles  is  the  result  in  the  child: 
when  he  l)econios  at  the  same  time  l)oth  orderlv  and  creative,  when  our  fruits 
do  not  contradict  our  theories,  when  we  live  the  law,  there  will  he  less  un- 
j)rofitaMe  talk  alx>ut  it. 

No  play,  however  (►rderly,  is  true  to  Frfebel's  prin(*iples  if  it  lacks  creative- 
ness. Tlie  orderliness  is  to  no  end.  So  far  has  the  child  been  subordinate^! 
to  material  that  we  have  actual  examinations  in  kindergarten  —  not,  indee<i, 
so  called;  t he v  rank  as  gift-work.  Can  thei*e  be  a  more  arbitrary  j)erlbnn- 
ance,  one  wliich  more  utterly  violat-c^s  every  law  f)f  the  kindergarten,  than  t«» 
place  a  gift  bef(>n^  the  cliild,  and  while  he,  with  tingling  fingers  and  urgent 
activity,  must  sit  juuisive,  put  him  through  a  categorical  questioning  on  the 
exciting  subject  of  tlie  number  of  edges,  corners  and  faces  of  the  blocks?  1 
have  st'eii  this  process  of  instruction  last  the  whole  of  the  gift-time  in  out* 
morning,  the  children  getting  no  opportunity  to  usc^  the  time  otherwise.  8onu' 
of  the  more  humane  kindergartnei"s  reward  them  with  a  little  building  at  thv 
end  of  tlie  lesson.  In  this  proceeding  kindergarten  retpiii'ement,''  are  supj^osed 
to  be  fully  met  by  the  mere  exercising  the  child  on  the  concrete,  and  usiuL' 
for  that  ])tirpose  one  ot*  Fni'bers  gift*.  But  the  key  to  the  child's  intenst 
seems  nnthought  of,  unknown.  No  school  exercise  was  ever  more  arbitrary. 
It  is  simply  a  dull  examination,  ])urely  abstract,  unrelated  to  feeling  or  vital 
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(•xi>erience;  dry,  indigestible  food  offered  to  a  soul  alive  with  heart-intereat 
only.  The  child  discovers  nothing;  information  is  forced  into  his  mind — a 
process  for  stunting  rather  than  developing;  no  love  or  interest  in  relation- 
ship has  been  awakened,  the  cardinal  principles  of  unity,  harmonization,  not 
recognized.  Surely,  to  mch  work  Fra?bel  must  say,  "I  never  knew  your  In 
dt'fense  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  investigation  the  aim  of  the  gifts  ?  Yes.  But 
this  is  investigation  according  to  the  letter  only — wrong  because  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  child's  being,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  growth,  belonging 
to  the  very  system  against  which  the  kindergarten  is  a  protest.  The  ))oints 
of  knowledge  coiiceniiug  the  material  should  come  through  spontaneous  in- 
vestigation, which  a  pro[)erly  planned  play,  full  of  life  and  sj)irit,  will  natu- 
rally call  forth. 

If  a  child  should  never  while  in  kindergarten  formulate  this  knowledge  of 
corners,  edges,  and  faces,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  less  lacking  than  if  he 
should  not  intelligently  see  how  to  fit  and  use  these  comers  and  edges  eco- 
nomically in  building. 

I^t  me  illustrate  still  further: 

This  play  called  forth  sjwntaueous,  individual  expression,  and  independent 
thought;  led  the  children  to  reason  out  the  fitness  of  each  block  for  its  par- 
ticular use,  stimulated  by  the  idea,  which  at  the  same  time  required  an  orderly 
arrangement.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  and  investigative  use 
of  the  gifts. 

For  different  times,  and  for  different  conditions  of  the  children,  there  are 
many  individual  and  si)ecific  uses  to  be  made  of  them.  These  for  conven- 
ience may  be  classed  under  two  heads — free  play  and  dictation  play. 

Free  play,  when  the  gift  is  given  to  the  child  for  the  first  time,  allows  him 
full  and  free  investigation  of  the  object,  an  opportunity  to  act  out  the  im- 
pulses aroused  by  the  first  sight  of  it,  and  S})ontaneously  to  enjoy  the  surprise. 
So  long  as  the  child  does  not  indulge  in  caprice,  or  grow  tired,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  out  hLs  own  inclinations;  at  the  slightest  sign  of  weariness, 
of  exhausted  resources,  or  trifiing  with  the  material,  the  kindergartner  should 
be  rearly  to  suggest,  to  lead  to  new  views  and  experiments,  and  thus  to  con- 
tinue the  play.  Indeed,  in  all  play  the  right  attitude  of  the  kindergartner 
s(^ems  that  of  sympathetic  and  ready  resjwnsiveness,  whether  in  sequence,  dic- 
tation, or  in  free  play.  If  a  child  is  so  full  of  some  recent  experience  as  to 
?4eem  unable  to  take  the  idea  suggested,  he  should  never  bo  re})ressed  or  forced ; 
<()  long  as  he  is  si^rious  and  earnest  he  should  be  allowed  to  express  his  feeling, 
whether  it  carries  out  any  preconceived  plan,  or  not. 

The  circumstances  calling  for  dictation  play  may  arise  with  timid  children, 
or  those  with  few  resourc<3S  and  small  invention,  unused  to  working  out  ideas. 
In  such  cases,  to  dictate  happily  and  sympathetically  any  specific  idea  may 
encourage  the  child  and  start  him  aright.  As  soon  jus  this  is  accomplished 
the  kindergartner  withdraws  her  help  till  it  is  needed  again.  In  the  case  of 
erratic  children,  this  method  often  sobers  and  gives  concentration ;  with  older 
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children,  wlio  have  failed  in  an  earnest  efibrt  to  express  some  diflficult  archi- 
tectural idea,  a  little  judicious  dictation  serves  as  encouragement. 

These  details  are  given  but  to  make  clear  the  idea  that  the  material  was 
made  for  the  children,  not  the  children  for  the  material,  as  might  sometimes 
be  inferred. 

The  second  gi*cat  difficulty  is  symbolism.  The  symbolic  use  of  kindergar- 
ten material  is  frefjuently  based  on  as  little  tnith  as  is  se<|uence  in  moves. 
Both  are  often  made  arbitrary,  accidental,  untrue.  As  sequence,  inteinled  to 
be  a  guide  to  freedcmi,  leads,  when  ])erverteil,  to  slavery,  so  symbolism,  des- 
tined to  mirror  tnith  and  to  lead  to  spiritual  growth,  leads,  when  misused,  to 
untruth  and  to  materialism. 

In  studying  the  symbolism  felt  and  seen  by  the  child,  we  shall  find  it  al- 
ways true  in  spirit,  for  there  will  be  at  least  one  jwint,  or  characteristic,  ci>m- 
mon  to  the  real  object  and  the  imaginary  one ;  and  it  is  that  point  which 
stands  for  the  w^hole.  For  instance,  the  stick  is  a  horse  to  the  child,  not  be- 
causc*  it  has  legs,  head,  mane,  and  tail  —  for  it  lacks  all  these — but  because 
by  communicating  to  it  his  energy  he  makes  it  move.  To  him  the  motion 
makes  a  horse  of  the  stick,  for  motion  is  the  quality  which  to  him  stands  for 
a  real  horse.  It  is  therefore  motion,  the  chief  characteristic  in  the  horse, 
which  he  embodies  in  the  stick.  He  is  not  telling  an  untruth ;  he  is  giving 
the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  of  the  fact. 

All  normal  children  feel,  not  see,  the  spiritual  resemblances  of  things,  and 
their  sense  is  usually  much  truer  and  moi*e  discriminating  than  that  of  grown 
])eoplo.  Hence  the  atk'mpt  of  tlie  grown  ]K»rson  to  symbolize  for  the  child 
is  usually  clumsy,  and  often  a  failure ;  we  are  apt  to  dastroy  our  symbol  alto- 
gether by  referring  to  literal  points  not  included  in  the  symbol.  For  instance, 
the  first  gifl  may  be  used  to  rej)resent  birds ;  and  that  is  right  and  true,  1h»- 
cause  curves  of  thought  and  curvi»s  of  motion  are  common  to  both.  It  is  this 
which  the  ball  symbolizes.  So  the  children  enjoy  the  balls  hopping — fly- 
ing—  ciist,  west,  north,  south,  in  straight  lines  and  in  curves.  But  soon  the 
kindergartner\s  limited  resources  in  motion  are  exhausted,  and  she  attempts  to 
j)r{)long  the  j)lay  by  reference  to  featiiers;  siie  has  the  birds  eat,  tij)s  them  over 
to  drink,  goc^s  through  all  the  literal  di*tails  of  a  bird's  life,  until  the  bn^ad 
idea  she  sturttul  witii  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  nuike  the  balls  literally  i-eju-esent 
th(^  l)irds.  It  began  in  truth  and  ends  in  untruth.  It  wjis  the  spirit,  the  life 
of  tlio  bird,  sliown  in  tlie  motion,  a  spiritual  idea  alone,  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
kindergartner's  safety  lies  in  kecjping  to  the  broad  qmdities  and  tnith  in  her 
symbols.  If  the  children  feel  more,  let  them  ex]>ress  it,  so  long  as  it  b  true 
to  them  ;  but  let  not  the  suggestion  come  fr()m  her.  They  will  grow  into  the 
dcejier  sense,  and  forget  their  mistake  of  confusing  letter  and  spirit,  sooner 
than  if  tlie  mistake  is  Iici-s.  Tiie  only  escajx'  from  the  danger  of  confusing 
trntli  ami  fact  is  in  a  clear  and  definite  undei*standing  of  the  quality  or  idea 
to  \)v  given  tlie  child,  and  so  avoiding  too  literal  interpretation.  There  must 
be  at  leiu<t  one  (juality,  if  not  more,  in  conuuon  between  the  material  and  the 
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thing  symbolized.     The  cuIkj  can  never  symbolize  anything  but  object.s  at 
rest,  and  the  ball,  object**  capable  of  motion. 

Such  a  view  does  awav  with  the  seeming  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  fairv 
stories.  These  stories  are  indisj)en8able  in  the  training  of  a  child's  spiritual 
sense  by  symbolizing  what  his  mind  cannot  grasp,  but  liLs  feelings  apprehend. 
Every  fairy  story  cannot  do  this — the  majority  of  them  are  false;  but  a  true 
fairy  story,  one  that  ha^  tnith  for  its  basis,  such  as  the  pretty  little  tale  of 
"Double  Darling" — has  a  ])ower  no  realistic  story  can  ever  exert.  It  is  all 
the  difference  between  truth  through  the  mind  and  truth  through  the  feeling. 
A  literal-minded,  unimaginative  child,  such  as  we  often  see  in  the  free  kinder- 
garten, may  need  some  preparation  for  the  fairy  story ;  he  should  be  led  to  it  — 
not  dosed  with  it  because  it  is  good ;  the  best  things  are  good  only  relatively. 

The  kindergartner  should  herself  be  always  definitely  conscious  whether 
she  is  speaking  aft;er  the  letter  or  after  the  spirit — keeping  the  two  distinct 
in  the  child's  mind. 

In  a  recent  pai)er  there  was  an  article  headed,  ''Kindergarten  Ideas  Aj>- 
plied  to  Sunday-School  Lessons."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  it:  "To 
love,  to  trust,  to  obey,  are  given  as  the  conditions  upon  which  one  may  become 
a  member  of  God's  family.  As  a  closing  exercise  the  three  blocks  of  the 
Second  Gift,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  and  the  sphere,  are  set  up.  The  cube  — 
the  foundation — is  named  love,  the  cylinder  trust,  the  sphere  obey."  Had 
this  been  headed  "Kindergarten  Matei'ial  used  in  Sunday-School  Lessons/' 
the  title  would  have  been  a  more  fitting  one. 

If  this  be  a  right  use  of  material,  then  the  ball,  cul>e,  and  cylinder  may 
symbolize  any  idea.  It  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  misleading.  There  is  n(» 
reason  whv  the  blocks  should  be  used  to  represent  these  ideas  anv  more  than  a 
l>ox,  a  bottle,  and  a  marble.  Do  the  objects  make  clearer  to  the  child^s  mind 
the  particular  ideas?  Do  they  not  add  difficulty  rather  than  clearness?  Is 
it  not  a  blind,  almost  su])erstitious,  use  of  Frcebel's  aids  ?  It  can  only  lead  to 
materializing  spiritual  things  instead  of  spiritualizing  material  things.  How 
easilv  sentimentality  mav  be  substituted  for  ST)iritualitv.  Frcebel's  idea  is  to 
wie  through  pliysical  relations  their  corresi)onding  spiritual  relations,  not  to 
put  spiritual  meanings  haphazard  and  arbitrarily  into  some  little  blocks.  The 
little  blocks  do  typify  a  great  truth,  but  do  not  typify  all  the  details  of  truth 
in  the  universe.  Is  it  to  1k^  wondered  at  that  strangei's  to  tiie  ival  principles 
sh(»uld  consider  kindergartens  empty  and  tritiing.  The  fourth  gift  ])lay,  ami 
also  the  others  given,  illustrate  the  idea  here  intended  of  spiritualizing  mate- 
rial things. 

The  intention  wa^  to  lead  the  cliildren  to  the  meaning  back  of  forms  of 
every  inanimate  object  es])ecially,  showing  tliat  necessity  and  desire  are  the 
basis  of  all  construction  —  not  leaving  the  child  in  the  hov\  but  bringing  at 
once  to  grasp  the  whi/  which  illuminates  all  things  with  the  reality  back  oi' 
them.     Thus  he  is  at  once  initiated  into  the  diflTerence  lu'tween  fact  and  truth. 
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The  Baroness  Marenholz  von  Bulow  says  uix>n  this  subject:  "The  reproach 
of  mysticism  applied  to  Fnvbers  system  has  a  certain  justification,  so  long  as 
the  theory  lying  at  the  foundation  of  his  emotional  idea  is  not  completely  un- 
derstood and  scientifically  established,  and  thus  far  there  is  little  prospect 
that  this  will  really  hapix^n  very  soon,  since  the  great  mass  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  cause  can  comprehend  only  its  outside.*'  This  indicates  that 
those  who  most  impede  the  progress  of  kindergarten  are  among  its  friends. 
To  face  the  fact  is  wholesome  for  all  concerned,  and  likely  to  drive  out  any 
a)mplacency  unconsciously  entertained  regarding  our  ])osses8ion  of  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  gospel.  Wisdom  would  be  shown  in  an  earnest,  humble 
struggle  to  make  our  disci pleship  a  reality,  not  a  name.  Self-satisfaction  and 
self-deception  shut  out  light  and  leave  us  in  greater  darkness  than  any  we 
may  ho|)e  to  dis])el.  It  is  but  just  to  look  to  the  normal  school  to  remedy 
the  failings  seen  in  kindergartens. 

While  jjerfect  training  cannot  be  ex[)ected,  it  is  certainly  not  unreascmable 
to  hope  for  such  as  shall  prevent  a  violation  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
system.  Could  the  grave  errors  in  practice  exist  to  the  extent  they  do  if  the 
normal  training  connected  in  the  pupils*  exjKjriences  the  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable opiKJsites  of  j)raetice  and  theory  ? 

The  principles  of  all  tnie  teaching  arc  the  same,  whether  for  adults  or 
children,  and  the  same  developing  laws  must  be  carried  out  in  the  normal 
training  a*<  are  required  for  the  children;  failure  in  the  one  case  brings  al>out 
the  same  disapjwinting  consequence  as  in  the  other.  To  attempt  to  give  more 
principles  than  opj)oitunity  to  assimilate  thmugh  exix>rience,  is  but  to  cram, 
and  render  skillful  use  of  ])rinciple  an  im])ossibility.  Practice  is  the  ba.sis  of 
all  the  most  important  part  of  the  normal  coui-se;  for  the  student,  even  with 
daily  ox])erinientiiig,  fifteen  niontlis  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary 
equi])ment.  When  the  offer  is  made  to  graduate  a  kindergartner  in  three 
months,  such  violence  is  done  to  the  princij)les  of  Fr<jel)el  as  shall  make  his 
prophetic  vision  sadly  true. 

Only  effort  and  faihire,  rei)eated  again  and  again,  can  possibly  enable  us  to 
rec-oncile  j)ractically  the  extremes  found  in  developing  a  human  being.  The 
student  must  learn  that  at  every  instant  she  nnist  be  two-sided  —  as  P^ra?bel 
expressei*  it,  "giving  and  taking,  uniting  and  sej)arating,  dictating  and  follow^- 
ing,  active  and  enduring,  deciding  and  setting  free,  fixed  and  movable.*'  Prof. 
Hailniann  thus  discriminates:  The  child  is  not  to  study  Fra».bel,  but  to  "  unfold 
the  divinity  within  liimself"  Witli  equal  truth  this  may  be  said  of  the  train- 
ing teacher.  To  tell  the  subtle  ])rinciples  to  the  grown  ])erson  is  as  useless  a** 
to  tell  tlieni  to  the  child.  Said  a  kindergartner  truly:  "Kindergarten  could 
be  learned  in  a  short  time  if  we  were  ]>rojKMly  ])repared  before  we  begin  the 
studv."  What  is  needed  for  our  nonnal  students,  to  save  them  from  kinder- 
garten  cant  and  ]>hansaism,  is  not  glib  (juoting  of  Fra^bel's  phrases,  but  free 
development  of  faculties,  balancing  of  powers,  incarnation  of  truth.     Until 
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ihfv  arc  traincKl  to  in(le[)en(lence  of  Froel>er8  material,  8<j  as  to  l)e  able  if 
iKcesjiarv  to  use  in  the  development  of  a  child  anything  at  hand,  instead  of 
slavishly  depending  on  certain  forms,  we  shall  not  have  done  our  whole  duty 
by  thoni.  Until  they  are  able  to  develop  thought,  rouse  feeling,  call  forth 
creative  ])<)wer  without  this  material,  they  are  not  free  enough  to  properly 
use  it. 
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Department  of  Elementary  Instruction. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Market  Hall,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10,  1890. 

The  Department  of  P]lementan'  Instruction  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.m., 
bv  the  President,  Bettie  A.  Dutton. 

l^raver  was  offei-ed  bv  Dr.  Kichardsf»n. 

Mrs.  Yahony  and  Miss  Faher,  of  St.  Paul,  rendered  a  vocal  duet. 

Alexander  Wincliell,  of  ^lichigan,  read  a  paper  on  "Geology  in  Early 
Educiition." 

"Science  Training  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades"  was  the  subject  of 
a  ])ai)er  by  (lustavc  Guttenberg,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CMittenl)erg  was  followed  by  Miss  J.  S.  Tutwiler,  of  Alabama,  whose 
subject  wjis  "Our  Brother  in  Stripes  in  the  School-Room." 

The  President  apiminted  the  following  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Offi- 
cers: C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Ilanijjshire;  F.  L.  Soldau,  of  Missouri;  and 
Miss  Abbie  I»w,  of  Pennsvlvania. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  11. 

The  Department  met  in  Market  Hall,  at  3  p.m.;  President  Dutton  in  the 
chair. 

The  exercLs<*s  o])ened  with  a  song  by  the  children ;  after  whicli  tlie  minutes 
of  Tluirsday*s  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  first  pajKir  of  the  session  was  by  William  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  "Fairv  Tales  and  F'olk-lore." 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Offiwi's  made  the  following  rejK)rt,  which 
was  adopted: 

Presidenf    -H.  S.  Jones.  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Vice-President  —^V\n9.  J.  8.  Tutwiler,  Livingston,  Alabama. 
Secretary  —yiii^»  Ellen  F.  Wheaton,  St.  Paul.  Minnesi^ota. 

Another  song  was  given  by  the  children. 
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"  The  Teacher  and  the  Child  "  was  the  subject  treated  by  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  of  Ohio. 

After  a  piano  solo,  Mrs.  J.  S.  McLaiichlan,  of  Illinois,  and  C.  C.  Rounds, 
of  New  Hampshire,  sjx)ke  on  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Parent." 

H.  S.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Teacher  and  his 
Fellow-Workers." 

Mr.  Jones  was  followed  by  N.  A.  CalkiiLS,  of  New  York,  on  "The  Teacher 
and  the  Sui)erintendent." 

After  a  few  closing  wmarks  by  the  President,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

WILLIAM   E.  RICHARDSON,  Secretanj. 
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PAPERS. 


GEOLOGY  IX  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

ALEXAXDKR    WIXCHKLL,    ANN    ARBOR,    MICHIGAX. 

I  eau  only  hope  to  outline  the  discussion  of  this  theme.  JSome  features  of 
an  adetjuatc  treatni'ent  would  embrace:  The  present  condition  of  geology  in 
elementary  schools;  the  influences  which  oppose  its  wider  introduction,  and 
its  j)un^uit  in  the  higher  schools;  the  diversity  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
science  of  geology ;  the  range  of  intellectual  ix)wers  which  it  calls  into  exer- 
cise: its  |)eculiar  adaptation  in  its  observational  phase,  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  observational  stage  of  hL<  education;  the  completeness  of  the 
intellectual  discipline  derived  from  its  pursuit;  the  peculiar  sources  of  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  the  early  stages  of  the  study;  the  direct  and  the  reflexive 
ethical  influence  of  the  study ;  the  place  held  by  geology  in  the  development 
of  American  industries  and  civilization;  the  rightful  demand  of  pupils  not 
j>reparing  for  college  to  l)e  permitted  to  make  at  least  an  outline  aaiuaintance 
with  tlie  science  ofliering  such  means  of  culturc  and  knowledge. 

Most  of  these  toj)ics  have  l>een  elsewheR>  discussed  by  me;*  and  I  can  only 
express  the  hojKi  here  that  American  educators  will  make  thenLselves  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  for  the  ]X)sitions  which  I  have  taken;  because  the  ulterior  and 
collateral  benefit^s  of  geological  study  constitute  indirect  reasons  for  the  early 
study  <»f  geology.  But  the  dii-ect  reasons  are  the  thesis  here  for  consideration ; 
and  I  shall  liave  to  restrict  myself  to  these,  with  bare  reference  to  other  points. 

F//Vf/,  [  desire  to  ehicidate  the  broad  and  just  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  science.  It  is  necessary  to  state  squarely  that  the  widely-current  concep- 
tion among  educators  is  both  inadequate  and  erroneous.  Geology  is  not 
chiefly  a  profeMional  study.  S(>me  of  our  pedagogical  thinkei-s,  with  att(»ntion 
strongly  arrested  l)v  tlie  splendid  results  of  geology  applied  to  economic  devel- 
opment, have  concluded  that  the  chief  function  of  the  science  is  utility;  and 
tliat  conse(iuently  it  is  not  an  apj)ro])riate  study  in  general  education ;  that  it 
is  :-uited  only  to  ]»ersons  with  ])rofessional  aims,  and  should  And  place  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  educational  career.  Creology  is  set  down  by  C'liancellor 
Payne  as  having  a  low  culture  value;  and  in  res|)c»ct  to  j)ractical  value,  aflbrds 
knowledge  which  it  is  better  U)  *'hire"  than  to  possess,  "(xeology  ius  an  inde- 
]>endent  study,"  he  says,  "has  still  less  culture  value  than  geograj)hy;  it  has 
no  indei)endent  unit  that  is  imi)osing,  though  when  sui)ei*added  to  geography 

*  Shall  W(»  Teach  Oi*olf»jfyr     A  illscuf*Klon  of  the  iiropcr  iihic<*  of  K**oIof^y  In  luodfrn  e<lucatlon. 
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it  raises  the  culture  value  of  tlie  latter/'*     Such  a  conception  of  geology  i^s 
so  inadequate  as  to  become  ridiculous. 

At  the  op])osite  extreme  of  misconception  are  thor*e  who  pronounce  geoh»«ry 
but  a  "  bundle  of  theories."  The  attention  of  such  j)ersons  has  been  dii^cted 
sj)ecially  to  the  i^peculntions  to  which  it  leads.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
large  volume  of  principles  has  been  established,  as  valid  truths  of  natui^, 
and  that  these  are  constantly  fruitful  in  the  industries  promoted  by  applietl 
geology.  They  forget  that  all  these  truths  are  revelations  of  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  the  Maker  of  the  world.  They  ignore  the  splendid  opiK>rt unities 
lying  at  our  doors  for  intellectual  inspiration  and  educational  activity.  That 
speculations  find  place,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  field  of  geology  stretches 
from  the  present,  the  accessible  and  the  known,  in  all .  directions  into  the 
unknown — the  inaccessible,  the  past  and  the  future.  A  science  without  oj)- 
portunity  for  8|)t»culation  —  without  provocations  to  sj)eculation,  is  a  completed 
science,  like  Euclidian  geometry.  The  ix)ssibility  of  sjx^culation  imj»lies  <:»ix»n, 
unexplored  territory;  stimuli  to  inquiry;  incitements  to  intellectual  enter- 
prise. Nor  are  even  the  pure  theories  of  gtH)logy  without  value.  All  theory 
is  based  on  deductive  considerations ;  and  the  processes  of  deductive  reas<.)n- 
ing  possess  the  same  disciplinary  value,  whetlier  the  basal  principles  are 
geological,  physical  or  mathematical. 

Another  misapprehension  is  the  belief  that  tlie  abundance  of  techniciil 
terms  in  the  scienw,  and  the  assumed  abstruseness  of  the  conceptions,  with 
the  remoteness  of  the  times  and  places  at  which  the  truths  were  pi-esent 
realities,  render  geology  a  difficult  study,  as  well  as  an  unim|)oitant  one,  and 
therefore  better  suited  for  advanced  stages  of  the  educational  caix?er.  Such 
impressions  result  both  from  ignorance  and  from  the  [)()sitive  infiuence  «>f 
many  of  the  text-books.  That  these  are  false  impressions,  will  he  uniWi-stood 
from  what  I  intend  j)resently  to  state. 

These  are  mentioned  as  misaj)preliensions  current  among  educatrnv  —  moix* 
particularly  educators  occupying  positions  of  control  —  ius  jmncipals,  suj>erin- 
tendents,  and  presidents;  and  they  are  the  misapj)rehensions  of  this  class  of 
educators,  because,  for  j>ositions  of  control,  i)ei'sons  of  literary  and  classical 
educations  are  usually  sought.  Such  misconceptions  of  the  sco|)e  and  valut* 
of  geology  cannot  be  charged  generally  upon  the  intelligent  public :  l>ecause 
however  the  subject  of  geology  may  be  slighted  in  the  schools,  or  actually 
excluded,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  ac<|uaint  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject, either  through  private  instruction,  or  "Agassiz  (Hubs,"  or  ** Chautauqua 
Circles,"  or  general  reading.  The  evidence  of  this  is  statistical,  and  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

Under  a  more  adequate  conception  of  geology,  it  is  presented  as  *t  hmh/  nf 
fnrUy  (1  hndt/  of  princijilex,  and  a  hodi/  of  theoricft.  The  facts  are:  fii-st,  tlu* 
j)henomena  of  the  terrestrial  surface;  second,  the  j)henomena  of  other  w<»rhls. 

•  CoiitrlbntloM**  to  the  ScU*nce  of  KducMttlon,  p.  .VJ. 
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Thev  are  matters  ehieiiy  of  ocular  ob^^er ration;^  thev  stretch  from  our  im- 
mediate  j)ref*ence  to  remote  localities  and  distant  realms.  The  principles  of 
geology  are  the  general  tniths  reached  by  inductive  reasoning f  on  the  facts. 
Thev  are  the  settled  doctrines,  and  constitute  the  substantial  bulk  of  the 
science.  The  tlieories  are  the  intimations  reached  by  deductive  reasoning.f 
They  start  from  established  doctrines,  as  first  principles,  and  jn'oceed  on  the 
biu^is  of  physical,  mathematical,  and,  sometimes,  biological  truths,  to  enuncia- 
tions touching  things  lying  within  realms  of  space  and  time  where  actual  ob- 
servation has  no  access. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  geology  stretches  over  a  sco])e  of  contemplations 
wide  and  diversified  —  diversified  in  their  nature  and  in  the  demands  which 
thev  make  on  intellectual  effort. 

Let  us  consider  the  facts  of  geology  with  more  attention.  It  is  the  world 
which  presents  itself  for  study.  Whatever  it  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  is  a 
legitimate  subject  for  inquiry;  but  the  facts  of  the  present  are,  in  ever}'  case, 
our  starting-point.  There  is  no  feature  of  the  terrestrial  surface  which  is  not 
a  geological  fact.  Our  thoughts  may  range  U)  mountain-chains,  to  gloomy 
gorges,  to  desert  plains,  to  eroding  rivers,  to  seaside  cliffs,  to  ocean  abysses,  to 
j)olar  ice ;  but  these  stupendous  phenomena  are  not  more  the  data  of  geology 
than  the  alluvial  flat,  the  lake-side  marsh,  the  gravel-pit,  the  opened  quarry, 
the  bowlder  by  the  road-side,  and  the  soil  under  our  feet.  The  larger  phe- 
nomena arrest  attention  and  arouse  the  imagination  by  their  obtrusivenei?is 
and  grandeur.  The  less  obtrusive  phenomena  may  teach  the  same  lesson ; 
and  when  we  consider  them  with  more  than  casual  attention,  thev  awaken 
ecpial  interest.  These  visible  phenomena  constitute  the  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  on  first  awaking  to  consciousness.  Escaping  from  the  nursery, 
thev  are  the  media  of  our  introduction  to  material  nature.  From  infancv  on- 
ward,  they  surround  us  on  every  hand;  we  are  in  contact  with  them ;  we  walk 
ujK)!!  them ;  we  build  our  houses  on  them ;  the  temples  which  we  rear,  the 
monuments  which  we  place  over  our  dead,  are  yielded  from  this  store  of  geo- 
logical data.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point :  There  />  vo  ffcieuce  w/iomc  data 
are  mo  accexnihle;  uoue  whose  data  are  more  purehj  ohttervatioua!.  Now  there  is 
nothing  so  easy  to  learn  as  that  whose  materials  are  most  al)undant  and  most 
accessible.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  imjwrtant  to  be  informed  about  than 
that  with  which  we  have  most  to  do.  If  these  principles  are  sound,  the  study 
of  geology  is  of  first  importance,  subjectively  considered.  If  not  too  diflficult 
of  access,  its  truths  should  command  universal  attention  in  the  work  of 
education. 

But  the  truths  of  geology  are  not  difficult  of  access.  The  phenomena  may 
be  known  by  simply  directing  observation  to  them.  Of  all  intelligential  ac- 
tivities, the  exercise  of  the  senses  is  easiest.  The  easiest  and  most  spontaneous, 
and  therefore  the  most  agreeable,  action  of  the  intelligence  results,  conse- 

♦See  th<*  uuthor*s  Geoloj^cal  ExcurMlonn  ami  Gi*oIo>flcal  Studies. 
fSef  the  author*.**  W(»rl»l-Life  or  Comparatlvt*  Geolojo'. 
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queiitly,  in  the  acquisition  of  data  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  geology.  The  study  of  the  elements  of  geology  is,  therefore,  the  easiest, 
most  natural  and  most  appropriate  occujmtion  of  the  mind  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  couree  of  education,  whatever  stage  of  maturity  the  individual 
mind  mav  have  reached. 

But  in  the  progress  of  development,  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  follow 
a  certain  order.  Firat  come  into  exercise  those  ])owers  which  we  })ossess  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals;  then  those  which  distinguish  us  from  the 
lower  animals.  The  desire  to  ohserve,  and  tlie  jK)wer  of  circumstantial  mem- 
ory, are  the  characteristic  attributes  of  tlie  intelligence  of  childhood,  and  of 
inferior  rae«s,  as  that  of  animals  next  lower  in  the  scale.  It  is  a  truism  to  sav 
that  eliildhood  is  the  stage  of  observation ;  but  a  truism  not  heeded  must  be 
oft  re]>eated.  If  our  educational  systems  are  not  based  on  a  correct  iwychol- 
ogy,  it  is  no  excuse  for  i)erj)etuating  the  error,  to  j)ronounce  the  correct  psy- 
chology a  truism  —  a  tnith  **  as  old  a<»  Moses."  A  truth  persistently  disregarded 
is  a  truth  still  new  to  ])raetice,  however  old  in  theory.  I  urge  then,  the  fact 
well  known,  that  childhood  is  the  pericKl  of  intensest  ol)servation  and  most 
tenacious  memory  of  facts.  ^Vnd  I  place  by  the  side  of  it  the  two  other  facts 
mentioned:  1st,  that  the  data  of  geology  crowd  u|M)n  us  i)er|)etually ;  and  2d, 
that  these  crowding  and  obtnisive  phenomena  lie  at  the  threshold  of  a  great 
and  ennobling,  and  widely  cultural  science.  In  the  presence  of  the  three 
])r(>positi(ais  so  undeniably  sound,  ncKsystoni  of  education  which  ])ractically  dis- 
regards them  can  be  j)ron()unced  rational. 

It  is  necessary,  here,  to  guard  against  a  misapprehension.  Early  attention 
to  the  observaticmal  data  of  geology  is  fruitful  of  educaticmal  results  in  exce:^^ 
of  tho>o  of  the  usual  scholastic  activity,  not  because  tlie  child  is  [K)ssesse<l  of 
a  visual  or<ran  >iniilar  in  perfection  to  tluit  of  tl»e  eagle  or  the  Indian;  nor 
because  \\v.  possesses  a  curiosity  to  see  ecpial  to  that  of  the  do»r,  or  the  monkey, 
or  the  African ;  but  because  the  [K>rfect  orjran  and  the  indomitable  curiosity 
coexist  with  reflective  intelli«!^euce.  The  chihl  is  a  rational  being — not  aUme 
an  optical  instrument.  The  images  pictured  on  his  retina,  unlike  th<;)se  from 
the  magic  lantern,  have  brain  beliind  them.  The  l)ov  inevitably  thinks;  he 
com[)ares  and  judges.  Tliis  is  not  to  say  that  the  abstract  i)owers  of  the  child 
are  either  conspicuous  or  strikingly  ju'oductive.  It  nmst  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  their  pivseiice  stamps  even  tlie  child  its  a  rational  being;  and 
makes  the  observation  of  the  child  a  more  fruitful  act  than  the  observation  of 
a  ^rreyhouiid  or  an  American  savage. 

When  the  child  has  made  two  or  more  observations,  he  instinctivelv  com- 
j)arcs  the  tliiiip^  with  each  other.  lie  pronounces  them  like  or  unlike.  The 
principle  of  causality  is  operative  in  his  mind.  While  he  feels  that  every 
single  phenomenon  hiu<  had  a  cause,  he  affirms  that  certain  similar  phe- 
nomena havi^  had  a  common  cause,  and  certain  unlike  phenomena,  dissimilar 
causes.  Not  unlikely,  the  extension  of  his  observations  will  lead  to  infer- 
ences as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause.     The  similaritv  of  the  vitrified  brick  and 
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the  vitrified  stone  will  suggest  heat  jus  the  agent  in  one  caae  as  well  as  the 
other.  Thus  tlie  child  unconsciously  general izes.  He  not  only  observes,  but  he 
compares,  discriminates,  classifies  phenomena,  and  draws  inductive  inferences. 
These  o|>erations  are  not  tasks  set  by  a  teacher.  Tliey  are  spontaneous.  The 
best  tejichor  is  he  who  places  the  young  intelligence  in  the  presence  of  stimuli 
to  action.  Tl>e  most  fertilizing  truth  is  that  which  the  pupil  discovers,  not 
that  which  the  teacher  imparts.  Discovered  truth  is  an  outgmwth  of  sjx)n- 
taneous  and  delighted  activity.  It  is  in  organic  union  with  the  mind.  Im- 
jjarted  tnith  is  received  with  effort,  often  painful,  and  i*omains  sometimes  as 
unassimilated  material. 

Because  the  child  is  not  a  mere  seeing-machine,  but  a  rational  observer, 
tlie  ao(|uisiti(>n  of  geological  information  is  j)recisely  in  the  line  of  his  natu- 
ral bent,  the  indidgence  of  which  is  a  natural  delight.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover,  therefore,  what  are  the  sources  of  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  ex- 
])erionce<l  by  young  ])eoj)le,  in  the  observational  study  of  geology.  Firtft, 
they  are  in  the  way  of  tlie  exercise  of  those  j)ercipient  jMjwers  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  childhood  its  its  characteristic.  Secondy  they  enjoy  a  gentle 
stimulus  to  reflection,  and  are  led  to  the  jKirsonal  discovery  of  truth.  T/nrdy 
the  jMiwer  of  memory  is  kej)t  in  ])leasant  exercise.  Foniilu  the  imagination 
is  excited,  l)oth  in  the  effort  to  rejn-oduce  things  before  seen,  and  the  endeavor 
to  j)icture  the  conditions  under  which  tlie  things  seen  have  been  produced  by 
the  causes  generalized.  Fifth,  the  nuiscular  motion  which  accompanies  the 
range  through  the  fields  of  observation  is  in  itself  one  of  nature's  provisions 
for  delight,  and  is  accessory  to  the  control  of  attention.  Cooj)erative  with 
these  sources  of  delight  is  the  plea.^uiv  of  the  oj)eu  air,  the  cheerful  sunlight, 
the  shifting  scenes,  the  picturescjueness,  the  beauty  or  the  sublimity  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  which  yield  their  suggestions,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  ter- 
i*estrial  globe  of  whose  history  all  these  phenomena  ai*e  incidents. 

I  hear  it  said  that  earnest  and  profitable  study  nuist  l)e  dissevered  from 
emotions  of  j)leitsure.  There  is  a  stern  jwdagogic  dogmatism  which  mani- 
festly j)ractic<:^  on  this  j)rincii)le.  The  [)rinci])le  contains  a  truth ;  but  the 
j)rojM)siti{)n  covei*s  a  fiiUacy.  It  hju«  been  much  discussed,  with  much  misap- 
])rehension  and  assumption.  The  whole  truth  seems  to  me  so  obvious  that  1 
will  not  <Miter  into  the  discussion.  Evidently,  feeling  which  turns  attention 
from  the  object  of  study,  is  detrimental;  feeling  which  ^\q»  the  attention  on 
the  object  of  study  is  lielj)ful.  In  other  words,  if  the  source  of  the  pleasuix? 
or  the  ])ain  is  extraneous  to  the  subject  of  study,  it  is  distracting  and  hurtful; 
if  a  pleasure  l«  found  in  the  subject  of  study,  it  is  intensifying,  conc^ntrative, 
and  auxiliary.  Such  is  the  source  of  the  pleasure  exi)erienced  by  young 
pei'S4»ns  in  tlie  observational  study  of  geology. 

It  is  (juite  apj)ureiit  to  anyone  ac<[uainted  with  text-books  on  this  subject, 
that  they  are  generally  prepared  from  a  diflerent  point  of  view.  They  pre- 
sent geology  according  to  the  same  method  its  that  em])loyed  for  logic  or 
mathematics.     The  logical  ])resentation  is  sometimes  best;  but  is  not  best  for 
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beginners — especially  young  beginners.  The  method  of  discovery  is  better — 
the  method  which  brings  the  most  active  ]X)wer8  into  natural  exercise  —  the 
method  which  promotes  the  spcmtaneous  development  of  thoughts  and  infer- 
ences—  new  views  and  {personal  discoveries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
method  of  discovery  indefinitely.  No  pupil  can  rediscx)ver  everything  w*hich 
is  recorded  in  the  science.  But  he  should  know  from  exi)erieuce  in  what 
manner  the  discoveries  have  l>een  made ;  and  should  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a 
discoverer.  Most  text-books  are  didactic.  We  need  books  to  serve  as  guides, 
rather  than  teachers.  The  best  school-books  in  science  are  not  "manuals" — 
still  less,  manuals  "boiled  down" — they  are  books  which  take  the  pupil  by 
the  hand,  and  point  out  what  to  observe  and  where  to  find  it,  and  leave  him 
to  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  jwwers.  The  logic  of  the  world  is  such  that  he 
will  observe  where  ob8er\-ation  is  the  l)est  to  be  done;  compare  and  group 
when  his  observations  otter  him  material ;  generalize,  when  his  groups  of  ob- 
jects iHjrmit  it.  Better,  however,  is  it  to  employ  no  text-book.  The  truths 
are  all  written  on  the  pages  of  nature;  and  the  pupil  will  read  and  interpret 
with  the  aid  of  only  a  judicious  monitor. 

It  may  be  thought  the  methods  here  suggested  are  only  a  vision.  It  may 
still  aj)i)ear  to  some  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  geology  are  too  occult  for 
young  pupils.  Now  one  of  the  most  important  statements  which  I  have  to 
make  is  the  announcement  that  the  method  is  worhihle,  and  has  been  worked 
with  all  the  success  liere  pictured  —  and  with  far  greater  success  than  I  have 
yet  suggested.  I  could  name  schools  in  which  teachers  have  grown  into  ex- 
I)ert.**,  and  ])upils  hav(*  become  exuberant  in  enthusiasm.  I  have  sec?n  the 
interest  s])rea(l  from  the  school  to  the  town ;  and  I  have  seen  hammers  in  the 
hands  of  l)oys  and  girls  too  young  for  the  eighth  grade.  I  have  seen  claj^ses 
outside  of  the  schools  spontaneously  organize  themselves,  in  towns  where  but 
one  enthusiastic  leader  communicated  the  fianie. 

iShould  I  be  ([uestioned  more  s])ecifically  as  to  methods  of  pmcedui^e,  I 
would  reply  that  any  s|M)t  to  which  fortune  aj>points  tlie  teacher  is  a  good 
s|K>t  for  a  beginning.  The  spot  suggt^sts  idea-^  of  its  own ;  they  may  be  diflier- 
ent  for  different  places.  FVom  every  starting-point  the  path  widens,  till  the 
great  world  comes  under  view.  If  there  be  a  ([uarrv  accessible,  we  will  n^ort 
to  it.  We  will  note  all  the  circumstances  of  the  arrangement  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  strata.  We  will  discover  the  evident^es  of  sedimentar}'  de|K)sition 
—  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  of  the  [)opulations  which  swarmed  in  it.  We  will 
measure  and  count:  we  will  delineate  with  pencil  and  camera.  We  will 
develo[>  heix'  a  season's  i*c\<ources  of  instruction  and  delight. 

Should  thei*e  be  a  river  near,  we  would  sit  on  the  bank  and  think  <»f  the 
sediment  it  is  bearing  to  the  si^a.  We  would  follow  it  in  thought,  and  witness 
it  laid  down  in  beds,  while  the  relics  of  the  creatun»s  of  the  sea  are  entombeii 
in  its  slimy  sheet,s.  We  would  notice  the  work  (»f  erosion  going  forwanl  in 
the  banks  or  bluffs  on  which  we  rest,  and  would  discover  that  old  lands  an^ 
taken  to  j)ieces,  to  be  built  beneath  the  sea,  into  new  ones.     From  this  stait- 
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in<r-point  the  tlii-ead  of  thought  would  lead  to  profbuiider  glimpj*es  of  tlie 
fabric  of  the  world. 

Should  fortune  assign  U8  a  jK)sition  where  quarry  and  river  and  sea  and 
mountain  are  inaccessible,  we  should  tuni  to  the  tell-tale  stones — the  far- 
tniveled  bowlders  which  have  come  from  northern  homes  to  narrate  a  story  of 
transportation  and  vicissitude.  In  their  very  selves  they  are  specimen  stones 
of  the  fabric  of  the  world.  They  are  many;  they  are  diversified.  We  may 
spend  a  seastm  gathering  samples  of  the  eight  hundred  species  which  have 
come  to  bring  us  tidings  of  a  hundred  regions  which  w^e  may  not  visit.  And 
from  this  platform  of  knowledge  we  will  rise,  till  we  ai)prehend  our  earth  the 
sister  of  the  planets,  with  a  noble  origin  and  a  starry  destiny. 

It  \nll  be  noticed  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  some  of  the  loftier  concep- 
ti(uis  to  which  the  study  of  geology  leads.  It  is  not  supposed  that  these  will 
l)e  attained  by  a  child,  nor  in  an  elementary  course.  The  elementary  course 
will  illustrate  the  methods  of  observation  and  of  the  generalization  of  the  great 
j)rincii)les — such  as  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  over  the  continents;  the 
origin  of  the  stratified  rocks  by  deposition  in  the  sea;  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  organic  types  as  the  ages  passed  ;  the  persistence  of  the  plans  of  the 
world,  both  inorganic  and  organic ;  and  the  great  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  a 
cooling  body.  The  generalized  doctrines  of  the  science  may  thus  be  assumed 
as  first  principles,  from  which  by  cpiite  a  diflferent  method  of  reasoning,  the 
now  maturer  student,  in  a  course  of  quite  a  different  character,  will  proceed 
into  times  and  places  inconceivably  beyond  the  reach  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. Thus  from  the  general  doctrine  of  a  cooling  globe,  he  feels  com- 
l^elled  by  the  laws  of  his  intelligence  to  inquire :  From  what  past  conditions 
has  the  cooling  proceeded  ?  And  to  what  future  conditions  will  it  arrive  ? 
From  the  present,  he  reasons  deductively,  but  by  an  inverted  deduction, 
toward  the  primordial  condition  of  the  earth.  If  the  remotest  condition 
reached  by  thought  is  not  absolut€ly  primordial,  it  is  inconceivably  remote  in 
time  and  in  j)hysical  conditions,  and  he  finds  the  history  of  the  world  to  be 
the  histor}'  of  w^orlds.  This  is  a  new  exercise  for  his  jwwers.  He  reasons 
from  the  laws  of  heat,  attraction,  mechanics,  chemistry ;  the  process  is  from 
cause  to  effect.  In  his  earlier  studies,  the  process  had  been  from  effect  to 
cause.  Here  is  a  new  discipline.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
remotest  stadium  reached  should  have  been  actually  the  first.  Nor  is  it  es- 
sential that  the  conditions  reasoned  out  should  ever  have  been  real.  The 
processes  of  thought  are  the  same  as  if  the  conclusions  were  demonstrable. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  conclusions  ai-e  highly  ])robable;  and  they  are  the 
clearest  glimpses  which  human  intelligence  has  attained,  into  the  ancient  his- 
tories of  cosmic  matter. 

Now  also,  from  the  standjwint  of  the  great  gc^neralized  principle  of  a  cool- 
ing globe,  the  student  is  in  i)osition  to  pierce  with  the  ray  of  thought  the 
deep  mvsteries  of  the  distant  future.  What  is  to  Ije  the  final  destinv  of  the 
world  ?    Will  it  continue  iis  to-day,  a  fair  orb,  to  serve  as  the  abode  of  sensi- 
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tive  creatures,  unimpaired  through  the  countlo»?i  ages  of  the  future  ?  Or  is 
it  destined  to  reach  crises  in  a  career  of  cliange  —  finalities  which  will  end  its 
present  mode  of  existence,  and  tenninate  all  organic  life?  The  mysteries  of 
the  future  tempt  every  mind.  Human  intelligence  is  unable  to  hold  in  its 
possession  the  means  of  unfolding  the  fortune  of  the  world,  and  piously 
refrain  from  the  inquiry.  It  is  ]>erfectly  legitimate  to  reawm  as  to  vicissitudes 
impending  in  the  ages  which  ai*e  to  come.  Nor  is  the  inquiry  fruitless.  The 
general  nature  of  the  earth's  finalities  is  as  certainly  known  as  the  event*?  of 
its  past  history — they  are  hoth  parts  of  the  same  current  which  is  sweeping 
past  our  doors.  But  with  all  these  tempting  secrets  suggested,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  present  pai)er  to  disclose  them.  Attention  is  directed  to  them 
to  remind  the  hearer  of  the  profound  interest  of  the  ulterior  reasonings  of 
geology,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  employ  here  also  the  deductive  judgment  in 
the  legitimate  pursuit  of  geological  knowledge. 

How  much  is  implied  and  how  much  recalled  in  the  statement  just  made. 
Not  only  is  there  here  activity  for  the  mind's  deductive  powers ;  the  conclu- 
sions reached  startle  the  soul,  and  excite  imagination  to  the  effort  to  embotly 
the  strange  scenes  rea^^oned  out.  I  believe  no  one  who  has  listened  to  a  faith- 
f\il  word-picture  of  the  high  career  of  a  forming  world,  can  fail  to  have  seen 
with  the  mind's  eye,  scones  whose  su1)limity  will  rest  on  his  memory  as  long 
as  consciousness  endures. 

Tt  will  be  well  to  recall,  theivforc,  the  range  of  powers  of  the  human  intel- 
ligence which  our  science,  from  the  beginning  to  the  wmclusion  of  its  pursuit, 
calls  into  active  oxcrcisi?.  Fii-Kt,  it  stiinulatos  into  action  the  j^ercipient  pow- 
ers, accoinpunied  l)y  all  the  ])h'iL<ui*e  and  health  which  early  youth  enjo\'S  in 
the  indulgence  of  Nature's  wholesome  bent.  With  this,  the  young  imagina- 
tion is  kindled  to  a  warmth,  the  memorv  is  drilled  to  tenacitv  and  alertness: 
the  artistic  faculty  is  tenij)te(l  to  delineations:  the  |>owers  of  description 
brought  into  demand;  the  vocabulary  extended  and  familiarized.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  is  ([uite  an  education  which  the  ])nrely  observational  study  of  geology 
confers. 

But  with  all  this,  the  inductive  ])(>wcrs  rise  by  degi*ees  into  activity  —  com- 
parison, abstraction,  attention,  generalization,  higher  memorv  —  and  again  the 
imagination,  the  ]>owcr  of  language  —  and  if  you  ])leiuse,  the  j)owcr  of  lan- 
guages, for  much  that  is  useful  to  the  student  is  recorded  in  other  languagt^. 
In  the  higher  study,  as  I  have  shown,  the  ])ONvei's  of  deductive  reasoning  are 
brought  into  delighted  activity:  and  imaginati<>n,  memorv,  gifts  of  language 
and  gra]>hic  delineation,  find  amj)le  o])])ortunity  for  exercise. 

This  enumeration  embraces  all  fhe  /radinff  jHnrers  of  the  intelligence ;  and 
it  nmniins  still  to  consider  the  marked  ethical  influence  of  geological  study, 
and  its  applications  in  the  industrial  activities  of  our  civilization.  Considei'ed 
merelv  in  it.<  intellectual  relations,  I  propound  the  question  in  all  earnestness, 
whether  there  is  another  study  which  awakens  into  action  so  wide  a  range  of 
faculties;  another  which  brings  the  intelligence  such  diversified  strength  and 
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alertness;  in  short,  another  so  good  for  (jeneral  dUeipline  f  Is  there  any 
])ower  not  reached  by  the  demands  of  geological  study  ?  What  further  can 
general  culture  reijuire?  In  respect  to  discipline,  the  study  of  geology  is  a 
complete  education.  I  leave  it  to  your  reflections  to  select  another  study 
|M)sse8sing  etjual  capacity  for  culture. 

Interesting  as  this  position  is  educationally,  it  is  really  incidental  to  my 
theme.  But  its  ap])lication  is  not  remote.  If  obedience  to  the  prompting  of 
nature,  in  treating  the  child  to  the  delights  of  observational  geology,  is  truly 
but  the  threshold  to  a  study  of  widest  culture,  most  elevated  conceptions,  and 
most  l)eneficent  influences,  is  it  not  a  study  which  calls  aloud  to  every  educa- 
tor  for  just  recognition?  But  is  it  possible  for  those  who  amtrol  the  organi- 
zation of  studies  to  dispute  seriously  the  positions  which  I  have  here  assumed : 
or  can  they  yield  assent,  and  then,  without  stultifying  themselves,  refuse  or 
neglect  to  provide  for  geologj'  the  place  which  it  claims  in  early  education  ? 
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"Science-training,"  as  applied  to  the  common  schools,  means  training  in  the 
observation  of  nature.  I  assume  that  the  teachers  before  me  are  as  thor- 
oughly C4)nvinced  as  I  am  of  the  innx)rtance  of  such  training,  and  I  under- 
stood, when  I  received  the  invitation  to  address  you  concerning  this  subject, 
that  1  was  simply  to  ()\)qu  a  discussion  that  might  bring  out  valuable  sugges- 
tions concerning  systems,  means  and  methods  for  conducting  exercises  in  this 
direction.  I  ho|)e  that  such  a  discussion  will  follow ;  and  to  make  room  for 
it  I  will  try  to  make  my  address  us  short  iis  possible. 

An  ideal  system,  a  system  which  would  enable  us  to  apply  our  eflTorts  most 
cflectually  and  wist^ly,  and  to  secure  the  ver}-  best  results,  would  j)robably  be 
one  which  prt^sent^  the  objects  of  nature,  including  man,  the  natural  laws 
and  phenomena  in  their  interrelations  and  connections,  and  which,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  faculties  and  jwwers  of  the  child,  arranges  the 
"science"  lessons  with  rc^gard  to  these  powers  and  with  a  view  to  their  further 
development.  Such  a  system,  to  my  knowledge,  does  not  yet  exist.  I  under- 
stand that  my  friend  Prof  W.  8.  Jackman,  of  Col.  Parker  s  Normal  Scliool, 
is  now  at  work  elaborating  such  a  plan ;  Prof.  Jackman  is  earliest,  enthusias- 
tic, energ(?tic,  persc^vering,  and  no  doubt  will  present  us  with  a  verj'  valuable 
work. 

There  is  a  boy  observing  a  beautiful  flower,  with  its  stem,  its  leaves,  its  se- 
[)als  and  j>etals,  stamens  and  pistils;  a  l)ee  comes  humming,  alights  upon  the 
flower,  attracted  by  the  bright  color  of  the  i)etals  or  by  its  8W(?et  fragrance ; 
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it  inserts  its  tongue  into  the  nectary  to  sip  the  honey.  The  legs  of  the  bee 
are  yellow  from  the  pollen  which  it  bruf»hed  off  from  some  other  flower;  some 
of  the  [)ollen  adheres  to  the  sticky  stigma  of  the  pistil  and  causes  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovules.  Near  the  flower  are  bushes  and  trees,  above  it  Ls  the  blue 
sky,  and  in  it  the  sun,  supplying  the  flower  w^ith  light  and  heat,  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  for  the  formation  of  chloro[)hyll.  The 
flower  grows  l)eside  a  river,  which  divides  two  counties ;  the  shore  is  strewn 
with  hard,  smooth,  rounded  pebbles;  these  |>ebbles  were  once  part  of  a  rock 
which  stands  far  up  the  river;  the  air,  the  rain,  the  frost,  caused  the  rock  to 
crumble ;  the  pieces  w^re  tumbled  and  tossed  about  by  the  current  of  the 
water  until  they  were  round  and  smooth.  While  the  boy  is  observing  these 
things,  and  reasoning  about  them,  dark  clouds  come  up  and  obscure  the  sky; 
flashes  of  lightning  dart  about  and  the  thunder  n)lls;  the  rain  comes  down 
in  torrents ;  the  boy  nins  home ;  he  might  take  shelter  under  a  shed,  but  he 
feels  chilly,  and  he  knows  that  under  these  circumstances  he  ought  to  keep 
the  blood  in  circulation  —  therefore  he  makers  for  home  with  all  possible  sfieed. 
Arrived  there,  he  8trii)s  off*  his  wet  clothes,  rubs  himself  vigorously  with  a 
coarse  towel  to  bring  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  open  the  }X)re8  of  the  skin ; 
then  he  puts  on  dry  clothes,  and  feels  not  only  delightful  after  his  exertion, 
but  has  saved  himself  from  a  severe  cold  with  its  possible  consequences  of 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  consumption.  This  story,  w^hich  is  not  to  l>e  taken 
too  seriously,  which  may  be  greatly  amplified,  but  which  includes  observation, 
reasoning,  experience,  and  application,  and  kee])s  the  things  in  their  natural 
relations,  may  serve  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  an  object  lesson  on  an  im- 
proved system. 

According  to  the  system  now  taught  in  most  of  the  schools,  the  plant  is 
studied  during  the  term  devoted  to  botany;  the  bee  has  to  wait  until  the 
study  of  zoology  begins;  the  pebble  is  treated  later  on,  in  the  lessons  on  geol- 
og}'.  To  get  his  lightning  and  thunder,  the  scholar  luis  to  advance  to  the  high 
school,  where  physics  is  taught,  w  hile  the  lessons  on  the  care  of  the  health  are 
reserved  for  the  regular  study  of  physiology. 

This  may  be  a  poor  system,  but  it  is  vastly  better  than  to  have  no  training 
at  all  in  the  observation  of  nature. 

Let  us  see  what  our  scientists  think  of  this  (juestion : 

There  is  a  a>nnnittee  existing,  the  members  of  which  are  representatives  of 
Harvard  and  Wesley  an  universities,  Princeton  and  Williams  colleges,  and 
some  otliers.  This  aminiittee  ha«5  been  a])p<)inted  by  the  American  Society  of 
Naturalists,  to  consider  the  subject  of  science  in  scIkm^Is.  It  has  submitted  a 
repoit,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  society.  The  pro|X)sitions  of  this  re- 
port, a**  far  a<*  they  concx'rn  primary  and  grammar  schools,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Instruction  in  natural  sciena^  should  commence  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  j)nniary  schools,  and  should  continue  througliout  the  curriculum. 

2.  In  the  lower  grades  the  instruction  should  be  chiefly  by  means  of  object 
lessons;  and  the  aim  should  l)e  to  awaken  and  guide  the  curiosity  of  the  child 
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in  ivgard  to  natural  phenomena,  rather  than  to  present  systematized  bodies  of 
fact  and  doctrines. 

The  following  scheme  is  suggested,  subject  to  changes  and  variations  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  schools : 

In  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  grammar  schools  the 
study  of  plant<  and  animals  should  be  the  main  part  of  the  scientific  work; 
the  botanical  instruction  should  commence  with  such  simple  exercises  as  draw- 
ing and  describing  different  forms  of  leaves,  and  should  gradually  advance  to 
the  easier  and  more  conspicuous  flowers,  and  later  to  the  more  obscure  and 
difficult  forms  of  flowers,  the  fruits  and  seeds. 

The  zoological  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  should  not  attempt  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  but  attention  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  most  familiar  animals,  and  to  those  which  the  pupils  can  see 
alive.  The  connnon  domestic  mammals  should  first  be  studied,  and  later  the 
birds,  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  insects,  cnistaceans,  and  mollusks.  While 
the  range  of  zoological  instniction  must  be  limited  as  regards  the  number  of 
forms  studied,  these  few  familiar  fornis  should  be  so  compared  with  each  other 
as  to  '/]\'i'  the  pupils,  very  early,  some  conception  of  the  main  lines  of  biolog- 
ical study  —  morpholog}',  physiology,  taxonomy. 

Sj^ecial  ])rominenc^^  should  be  given  tr)  the  study  of  plants  and  animals 
which  are  useful  to  man  in  any  way;  and  the  teacher  may  advantageously, 
from  time  to  time,  give  familiar  talks  in  regard  to  useful  products  of  vege- 
table (»r  animal  origin,  and  the  processes  of  their  manufacture. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  the 
kind  of  minerals  and  rocks  common  in  the  region  in  which  any  school  is  situ- 
ated, and  to  such  geological  })henomena  as  arc  comparatively  sim})le  and  easily 
observed. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  lower  grades 
should  be  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  collect  sjx^cimens  of  all  sorts  of  natural 
objects,  and  to  make  those  sjKJcimens  the  subject  of  object  lessons.  The  curi- 
(►sity  of  the  children  will  thereby  be  rationally  cultivated  and  guided. 

The  rudimenta  of  the  subject  of  ])hysiology  and  hygiene  should  be  taught 
in  the  ])rimary  and  grannuar  schools. 

Kxceedinglv  nidinientarv  courses  in  ])hvsics  and  chemistrv  mav  be  intro- 
(luced  in  the  grammar  schools,  to  enable  the  intelligent  study  of  physical 
g<M)graphy  and  physiology. 

This  scheme  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  plan  pureued  in  most  schools 
where  science-teaching  has  bc^n  introduced  and  carried  on  as  a  regular  feature ; 
l>ut  it  may  ha  a  satisfaction  to  teachers  and  princi|)als  to  find  how  closely  the 
(►pinion  of  men  who  represent  one  of  the  foremost  scientific  societies  in  the 
C4mntry,  agree  with  their  own  ideas  concerning  this  matter  of  science-training 
in  common  schools. 

T(i  be  of  use  to  the  teacher  to  whom  the  subject  is  entirely  new,  a  detailed 
plan  of  proceedings  should  be  given,  and  methods  suggested.     This  would 
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projKjrly  fomi  the  subject  of  a  manual  of  instruction,  or  could  be  presented 
in  a  school  of  methods,  but  cannot  be  undertaken  in  an  address.  A  short 
outline  may  be  attempted  of  a  course  which  has  been  tried  and  attended  by 
good  results. 

The  leading  thought  in  devising  this  course  was  to  develop  successively  •:  1 ') 
observation,  (2)  description,  (.S)  investigation,  (4)  reasoning,  {.*))  general  in- 
formation. 

Take  for  instanw  the  lessons  on  plants:  in  the  primary  grade  not  more  is 
attempted  than  obsers-ation  of  main  features,  with  the  simplest  oral  descrij)- 
tion.  The  science  lessons  constitute  a  part  of  the  general  object  lessons,  and 
help  not  only  in  forming  perwptions  of  number,  form,  position,  color,  etc.,  but 
direct  the  attention  of  the  child  earlv  to  th(^  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature. 
In  the  intermediate  grade,  when  the  scholars  have  learned  to  write,  they  are 
led  to  observe  and  describe  svstematicallv.  The  leaf  forms  an  admimble  ob- 
ject  for  a  beginning.  The  simplest  leaves  are  simple  enough  not  to  discourage 
the  untrained  ix)wers ;  from  theses  the  exercises  may  proceed  to  such  a  variety 
of  form  and  features  that  the  pupil's  vocabulary  is  greatly  enriched  and  his 
power  of  expression  greatly  strengthened.  Technical  terms  should  be  used 
only  where  no  ade({uate  common  term  exist*«.  Oral  descri[)tion,  written  de 
scription,  and  drawing  should  be  eijually  practiced ;  the  first  two  shoiihl  be 
recjuired  in  concise  and  clear  sentences:  incom])lete,  ungrammatical  expres- 
sions are  too  mucli  indulired  in,  too  much  overlooked,  in  some  of  (uir  scIk^^Is. 
Pupils  who  ex])ress  tlieir  ideas  clearly  at  the  lii'st  attempt  are  an  exception. 
Drawing  is  iu<  groat  a  help  to  cornrt  perception  of  a  thing  jis  it  is  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  thing. 

During  the  exercises  on  leaves  th(»  puj)ils  are  encouraged  to  collect  and 
press  leaves  of  all  kind.-,  an<l  to  |)reserve  tlu'ni  in  a  leaf  album  in  which  thev 
are  arranged,  attached  in  some  manner,  and  descril)e<l. 

The  next  step  is  inve>tig:ition  :  the  scholars  are  ])rovided  with  seeds,  bean-, 
jM*as  and  corn,  wliieji  thev  examine  and  j>lant.  The  seeds  and  their  parts  and 
the  plants  at  ditlerent  stages  of  growth  are  drawn  and  descrilKHl  in  a  sjurial 
note-book.  Onion  sets  and  potato  tnbeiv  are  stndie<l  in  the  same  manner. 
In  winter,  branches  are  collected,  and  tluMr  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  their  buds, 
rings,  and  leaf-s<'ai"s  examined  and  described.  Thev  are  placed  in  jars  of  water 
to  watch  the  o])ening  of  tiie  buds,  and  their  d(n(>lopnient  into  branches  nr 
flowers. 

Before  this  time  the  scholai*s  have  found  out,  or  ought  to  have  found  our. 
that  every  j)art  of  a  plant  has  some  ofhce  to  fulfill,  and  that  the  use  or  the 
reason  of  many  ])eculiarities  in  plants  can  be  ex])lained;  the  n.»a^oning  |M)wers 
nuist  now  be  br(>nglit  into  action;  there  is  a  h(>w  and  a  what  for  and  a  when^ 
fore  to  every  object  in  nature,  and  to  every  [)art  of  an  object,  and  the  scholars 
should  Ik'  encourage<l  to  incjuire  into  the  reit<ons,  uses,  causes,  and  effects. 

The  study  of  some  typical  flowei*s  may  follow :  it  should  be  begun  in  the 
s]>rinir.     There  mav  be  a  flower  dav  everv  week  or  everv  two  weeks,  each 
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scholar  wearing  a  buttonhole  bouquet  of  the  flowers  to  be  studied;  a  spring- 
l>eautv  day,  a  trilliuni  dav,  a  violet  dav,  a  dandelion  dav.  Here  the  skill  ac- 
quired  in  observation,  description,  and  reasoning,  is  brought  to  a  fine  test. 

Grammar  scholars  may  also  be  re(juired  to  get  some  general  information 
concerning  some  of  the  most  interesting  or  imjx)rtant  plants.  This  means  in- 
formation concerning  their  pro]x^rties,  their  uses  as  food  plants,  as  furnishing 
material  for  clothing,  for  building,  for  dyestuffe.  The  scholars  should  be  j)er- 
mitted  to  get  the  material  for  this  exercise  from  any  source  at  their  command ; 
for,  after  the  scholar  has  been  trained  in  the  habit  of  independent  obseiTa- 
tion,  he  should  learn  how^  to  search  for  and  to  use  the  existing  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  topics  chosen  are  first  outlined  in  the  class,  and  then  are  to 
form  subjects  for  compositions.* 

I^essons  on  stones  may  be  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  First  observation 
(assisted  by  c^mparis<m),  then  description,  investigation,  reasoning.  For  the 
last,  the  geological  formations  of  the  surroundings  generally  present  excellent 
material.  Information,  interesting  and  useful,  can  be  gained  in  preparing 
compasitions  on  "Useful  Metals,"  "Precious  Stones,*'  "Stones  used  by  the 
Sculptor,"  "  Rocks  used  for  Building,"  etc.  I  have  attempted  an  outline  for 
the  study  of  stones  in  school,  which  appeared  in  the  February  and  March 
immbers  of  the  New  York  School  Jovrnol  of  the  present  year.f 

Concerning  the  animal  kingdom  also  a  few  suggestions  may  suffice :  in  the 
l)rimary  classes,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  the  rabbit,  which  play  such  a  prominent 
[)art  in  our  charts,  could  be  used  for  more  ])ur}M)ses  than  to  teach  to  read  or 
s]H)ll.  The  rearing  of  caterpillars,  beetle  lar\-a*,  pollywogs,  gives  a  chance  for 
investigation.  For  observation,  description  and  information,  comimsition 
to]>ici?  may  be  chosen,  such  as  these:  "Our  Pets  at  Home,"  "Animals  on  a 
Farm,"  "The  Hunter's  (iame,  "The  Menagerie,"  "Life  in  the  Meadow," 
*'  Life  in  the  Pond,"  "  Life  in  a  Rotten  Log,"  etc. 

Physiology  should  be  taught  to  a  small  extent,  but  hygiene  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  to  know  the  number  and  names 
of  bones  and  muscles  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  child;  whereas  to  know  the 
laws  of  health,  the  precautions  against  disease,  the  conditions  for  a  sound  and 
healthy  Ijody,  is  most  important  and  valuable  knowledge,  a  knowledge  which 
will  be  useful  to  the  |)uj)ils  throughout  their  lives. 

For  the  success  of  these  lessons  it  is  necessarv  that  the  teacher  be  clear  in 
his  mind  what  the  children  are  to  gain  by  them  and  how  they  are  to  gain  it; 
that  the  teacher  ])repare  himself  for  each  lesson,  and  take  can^  that  sufficient 
material  and  the  right  kind  is  ])rovided.  The  material  nmst  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  and  they  nuist  do  the  investigating.  The"  lessons  should  not 
turn  into  play,  but  each  one  should  ix?(juire  a  stimulating  mental  eflbrt  on 
the  part  of  the  i)uj)il.     As  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  science  lessons,  it  is 

II«'1|M  for  teaohiTx:  Vounianx'  1st  aixl  'J<1  lXK»k  In  Botany;  Oray's  "How  Plantp  Gmw." 
•i-TlH' t<'acht»r  Mill  tind  valuable  aldin  Prof.  Wlnchell's  book  on  Elcniont^ry  Gfolo^*.     I  may  iuimI- 
fyfly  mention  my  •"(Vmrm'  of  Minoralojo'  f<>r  YomiK  People." 
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difficult  to  prescribe  a  certain  amount  or  limit ;  this  depends  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher.  Just  as  much  of  these  les- 
sons  should  be  intn)duced  as  can  be  done  without  neglecting  any  of  the  other 
important  studies. 

But  it  must  l)e  a  poor  system  and  a  poor  school  where  no  time  can  be 
spared  for  the  study  of  nature.  We  cannot  afford  at  the  present  stage  of 
education  to  ignore  nature  and  the  assistance  it  can  lend  to  our  work.  To 
say  that  nature  offers  the  most  convenient,  the  most  efficient  means  for  the 
development  of  the  j)owers  of  observation  and  reasoning,  is  now  but  to  ex- 
])ress  a  truism.  The  child  is  hungry  for  a  knowledge  of  things  that  surround 
it;  more  hungr}'  than  it  is  to  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  cipher.  If  the  parent 
and  the  teacher  refiise  to  satisfy  this  api)etite,  it  will  cease  to  crave  for  this 
most  wholesome  food.  But  if  it  is  wisely  provided  with  the  courted  nourish- 
ment, if  it  is  allowed  to  relish  the  fwist  which  nature  has  prepared  for  it,  its 
mind  will  soon  thrive  on  it;  it  will  grow  and  develoj),  and  derive  health  and 
strength  from  it. 

Ijove  for  investigating  nature  Ixjgets  love  for  the  bcjautiful,  love  for  growth, 
love  for  order,  admiration  for  wise  laws,  and  jx^rfect  organism.  It  ia  a  love 
which  at  fii-st  secims  instinctive;  if  rightly  fostered  it  becomes  intellectual,  and 
then  it  will  never  die,  but  continue  to  grow,  and  will  Ixi  a  {K)tent  factor  in 
forming  the  character,  and  in  the  hai)pini»ss,  the  culture,  of  man  or  woman. 

You  cannot  afford  to  stunt,  to  suppress  tlie  fin*t  eagiT  promj)tings  of  the 
child  to  investigate,  to  learn  about  tlie  objects  of  nature.  The  leaf,  the 
flower,  the  |)ebl>le,  the  shell  will  be  the  objects  of  interest  and  study  for  the 
child.  Later  on,  the  thoughts,  the  investigations  will  take  a  wider,  a  d(H?i)er 
scoTK^;  the  history  of  this  ohl  eaith,  the  history  of  man,  natural  and  intel- 
lec^tual,  will  ocxMipy  the  mind,  and  this  will  lead  fuither  on  to  the  cx)ntempla- 
tion  of  tile  distant  stars,  tlie  immeasurable  universe  and  \\s  et^^rnal  laws,  a 
stu<ly  which,  as  no  other,  tends  to  ennoble  man,  to  elevate  his  mind  above  the 
petty  ]);L<sions  and  trivial  whimsicalities  of  life,  and  to  fill  him  with  sublime 
emotion  and  exalted  conception  of  creation  and  Cremator. 

This  growth  doe>  not  ])roceed  from  the  study  of  arithmetic,  nor  from  the 
skill  acquired  in  reading  and  writing.  It  proceeds  naturally,  and  harmoni- 
ously, and  organically  from  the  study  of  nature,  systematically  pui^sued. 

Can  von  ailbrd  to  stille  the  instinctive  lon«rinirs  of  the  child  for  such  studv? 
To  narrow  or  thwart  the  possibilities  for  a  develoj)ment  that  leads  man  to  the 
highest  realms  of  human  thought?  Can  you  tell  me  a  study  which  in  an 
ccjual  measure  satisfies  and  stinnilates  ever  anew  the  curiosity  of  the  child, 
sup]>lies  fa-cinating  occupation  to  the  youth  who  in  his  superabundance  of 
animal  force  n(H3ds  a  tai«k  that  taxt^  his  ])hysical  and  mental  energies,  and 
gives  food  for  thought  to  the  man  and  woman,  which  lends  new  asiXKits  to  the 
otherwise  monotonous  task  of  maintaining  existence,  and  makes  life  worth 
living? 

The  training  which  the  study  of  nature  affords  is  twofold:  training  of  the 
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senses,  training  of  the  intellect,  i>erception  and  reasoning.  The  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  child  are  active,  acute,  therefore  easily  develoi>ed;  the  reason- 
ing ix)wor  is  unripe,  domumt,  and  can  only  l>e  gradually  drawn  out  and 
strengthened.  This  fact  indicates  the  method  to  be  jnirsued.  Let  the  child 
ohsers'e,  compare,  investigate,  and  lead  him  to  reason  according  to  his  grow- 
ing |)ower.     First  the  what,  and  then  the  why  and  wherefore. 

The  savage  and  the  untrammeled  but  unguided  boy  are  both  student**  of 
nature;  the  first  from  necessity,  the  secrjnd  from  natural  love  (most  probably 
inherited  from  his  savage  ancestor)  for  roaming  in  the  wildwood,  robbing 
nests,  hunting  and  fishing.  Their  i)erception  is  very  keen;  they  know  the 
bird  by  the  note,  the  beast  by  the  track.  But,  their  reason  not  being  developed, 
their  fear  and  suj)erstition  an»  great,  their  world  is  small,  lighted  by  little  ta|)er8 
and  ruled  by  evil  and  capricious  spirits. 

The  child,  however,  that  has  been  taught  not  only  to  look  at  the  world  in 
which  it  lives,  but  to  search  for  the  laws  and  to  discover  truths,  has  been  en- 
abled to  reach  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  where  no  fear  exist-*,  but  the  fear 
of  violating  the  laws  of  nature,  w^here  he  feels  himself  a  citizen  of  an  unbounded 
universe,  g(jvemed  by  a  nder  too  exalted  to  be  properly  conceived,  too  great 
to  be  limited  by  our  conceptions  of  power  and  wisdom. 


Orii  BROTHER  IX  STRIPES,  IX  THE  SCHOOI^ROOM. 


.Il'LlA    S.   TITWILKR,    LIVINGSTON,    ALABAMA, 


Our  **  brother  in  black"  has  l>een  discussed  in  an  educational  point  of  view 
until  there  seems  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  our  brother  in 
strii)e8  has  been  less  favored.  This  is  the  fiflh  annual  session  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  which  I  have  had  the  j)lea8ure  of  attending,  and  I 
do  not  rememl)er  that  he  has  ever  before  been  h(more<l  with  a  place  on  the 
pn)gram. 

Those  of  my  audience  who  have  read  the  late  de8crii)tions  in  the  New  York 
World,  of  the  working  of  the  lease  systom  in  Gef»rgia,  will  be  filled  with 
horror  when  I  confess  that  the  lease  system  prevails  in  Alabama  also,  as  in 
most  of  the  KSouthern  States.  This  system  hiis  been  aptly  described  as  having 
all  the  evils  of  slavery,  without  one  of  its  ameliorating  features — the  i)ride  of 
ownershij),  self-interc»st,  and  inherited  affection.  The  letters  from  (Georgia 
picture  a  condition  of  things  unworthy  of  any  |)eople  claiming  t4)  be  civ- 
ilized; and  such  was  the  condition  in  Alabama  at  one  time,  but,  thank  Gofl, 
not  now. 

In  justice  to  my  State  and  to  other  Southern  States,  I  will  explain  how 
a  system  so  odious,  in  all  its  features,  ever  became  a  part  of  our  State 
machinery. 
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The  close  of  the  war  found  the  South  bankrupt  —  no  money  and  no  credit. 
Before  the  war,  ]K^nitentiarie8  were  little  needed  in  the  South.  I  have  heard 
that  South  Camlina  had  none.  Every  plantation  was  jwliced  and  controlled 
by  it^  owner.  When  great  numbers  of  ignorant  slaves  were  suddenly  freed 
from  all  ixjstraints,  many  of  them  became  at  once  vagrants  and  petty  crimi- 
nals. The  number  of  these  was  soon  so  great  that  it  became  imjK)fisible  for 
the  bankru])t  States  to  provide  for  them  the  actual  necessaries  of  life — food, 
clothes,  and  shelter — of  the  plainest  kind.  They  were  for  the  most  part  youug 
and  able-bodied  men,  and  it  seemed  an  injustice  to  them  to  let  them  suffer 
when  they  were  willing  and  able  to  work  for  their  sup|M)rt.  There  were  no 
public  works  upon  which  they  could  be  employed,  and  the  State  was  too  jxior 
to  establish  such  works.  Consequently,  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  they  were 
hired  to  contractors,  who  agreed  in  return  for  the  use  of  their  labor  to  relieve 
the  State  of  the  burden  of  furnishing  them  clothes,  food,  and  shelter.  This 
wju?  the  only  course  possible  at  that  time.  The  error  was  not  in  hiring  them 
out,  but  in  not  ])rotecti ng  them  against  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  their 
hirers  by  projKjr  safeguards.  There  followed  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Alabama;  its  leaves  are  stained  with  blood  and  tears,  and  I  will  leave  them 
unturned. 

The  early  years  of  this  decade  saw  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  State  in- 
sjjectoi's  wen^  appointed  —  men  of  character  and  position  —  and  rigid  rules 
were  adopted  a«  to  the  manner  in  which  the  contractors  should  clothe,  feed, 
and  i)unisli  the  j)ris()nei*s.  A  great  improvement  was  soon  effected  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  convicts.  There  wa<  c()nse<piently  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  tlie  death-rate,  which  in  1M82  had  been  so  large  that  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  physicians  had  written  in  regard  to  the  convicts  who  had  died 
that  year:  "The  law  condemned  them  to  hard  labor,  but  the  State  put  them 
to  death." 

And  now  that  I  have  told  you  of  the  origin  of  the  leju*e  system,  1  will  tell 
you  of  the  origin  of  our  ])rison-schools. 

It  was  just  after  the  ap[)ointment  of  these  inspectoi's  that  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  a  mining-camp  —  a  place  where  I  was  later  to  sj)end  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life  —  yes,  the  very  haj)piest ;  for  what  other  joy  can  etpial  that  of 
Slicing  the  sum  of  human  misery  diminished?  Six  miles  from  the  rising 
citv  of  Birmintrham,  connected  with  it  at  that  time  onlv  bv  a  countn*  nwid, 
an?  the  Pratt  coal  mines,  now  putting  out  daily  the  largest  amount  of  coal  of 
any  mines  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  three  inspectors  to  whom  I  had 
gone  to  make  some  incpiiries  in  regard  to  sending  books  and  j)apers  to  the 
C(nivicts,  kindly  ottered  to  take  me  in  his  buggy  to  see  them.  I  shall  never 
forg(»t  that  visit ;  it  made  an  epoch  in  my  life ;  I  had  found  my  vocation ;  I 
had  seen  "  my  brother  in  stri{)es."  He  had  now  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
regard  to  his  j)hysical  condition  ;  he  was  comfortably  clothed,  fed,  and  shel- 
tered, and  the  senseless  cruelties  of  a  former  dav  had  beim  forbidden.  Bui 
oh  I  the  depth  of  dull,  ho])eless  misery  in  the  eyi^  that  met  mine  —  the  more 
pitiable  because  it  neither  asked  nor  expected  pity,  but  accepted  its  forlorn 
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fate  lu*  the  inevitable.  That  look  —  the  look  of  the  man-forsaken,  God-for- 
pitteu  —  went  to  my  soul.  For  several  years  I  vL?ited  them  as  often  as  my 
time  and  means  would  allow,  carrj'in^  them  books,  pajiers,  magazines,  and 
>ohool-material,  gifts  begged  from  the  kindly-hearted. 

During  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Alabama,  of 
which  I  was  not  at  tliat  time  a  member,  telling  me  that  they  wished  to  have 
this  branch  of  work  represented  in  their  State  work,  but  had  neither  money 
nor  an  official  for  its  prosecution ;  they  therefore  re([uested  me  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  considering  myself  as  their  representative.  I  thought  my  requests 
an<l  suggestions  might  have  more  weight,  coming  from  the  representative  of 
so  many  good  women,  and  accepted  the  appointment.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  Sui)erintendent  of  Prison  and  Jail  Work  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Ala- 
bama, and  have  had  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of  the  ladies  of  that  associa- 
ticni  —  few  in  number  but  zealous  in  heart. 

( )ne  of  the  most  distressing  features  about  the  mining-prisons  is  the  extreme 
you  til  of  some  of  the?  inmates,  and  the  i)etty  nature  of  the  offenses  for  which 
they  have  l)een  condemned  to  the  constant  companionship  with  burglars  and 
munlerers.  At  Pratt  mines  there  were  at  (me  time  seventeen  boys  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  At  another  mining-camp  I  have  found  them  as  young  as 
eleven,  or  even  nine.  Carr^nng  a  pocket  pistol,  playing  cards  or  "craps"  in 
a  j)ublic  [)lace,  killing  partridges  during  the  months  forbidden  by  the  game- 
hiw  —  such  are  some  of  the  crimes  for  which  a  great  State  condemns  little 
children  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines  in  the  companionship  of  ruffians. 

In  1^87  a  great  effort  was  made  to  remedy  this  crying  evil  by  proposing  a 
bill  for  a  boys'  reformatory,  the  annual  ex|>ense  of  such  an  institution  being 
estimated  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  ewmomical  legislators  thought  it  a 
cheaper  plan  to  let  the  boys  grow  up  to  swell  the  class  of  professional  crim- 
inals, than  to  ex|>end  this  amount  for  their  redemption.  Two  days  before  the 
close  of  the  legislative  sessi(m  I  learned  that  the  bill  had  been  adversely 
re[>orted  upon  by  a  connnittee,  after  having  passed  one  house.  I  was  told 
that  it  wa«  too  late  to  do  anything  else,  lis  there  was  no  time  to  give  a  new 
bill  the  necessary  number  of  readings,  even  if  there  were  time  to  prepare  one. 
But  the  thought  of  those  j)oor  boys  unaided  for  two  more  long  years  (our 
legislative  sessions  are  biennial )  weighed  so  heavily  on  my  heart  that  I  felt 
that  (to(1  would  work  a  miracle  rather  than  leave  them  longer  so  forlorn ; 
and  He  did,  mv  dear  friends,  He  did.  I  am  here  to  testifv  that  He  did  for 
His  [>oor  prodigal  sons  what  all  human  counsel  had  declared  to  be  impossi- 
ble. 1  took  a  midnight  train  for  the  capital  city.  I  was  delayed  eight  hours 
on  the  road,  and  reached  it  lati'  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
leifislative  s(»ssion.  As  the  reformatory  bill  had  been  tabled  on  the  ground 
that  it  iLsked  too  much,  I  ])roposed  the  plan  of  attaching  a  teacher  for  every 
fifty  inmates  to  every  prison,  and  allowing  night  sch(M)ls  of  two  hours.  **Too 
late  I  too  late  I"  was  the  answer,  even  from  those  who  are*  friends  to  everv  hu- 
rnane  movement.     *'We  have  only  one  day  more,  and  the  law  reqnirw  a  bill 
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to  be  read  on  consecutive  days."  A  sudden  thought  came  to  me,  an  inspira- 
ation,  for  I  know  nothing  of  legislative  details.  "Could  we  not  call  the  night- 
school  bill  an  amendment  to  the  lost  reformaton'  bill,  and  thus  dispense*  with 
some  of  the  preliminary  readings?"  Heaven  l)e  thanked  !  this  could  l>e  done, 
and  u'at^  done,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  hurr^^  and  pressure  wliich  attend  the 
last  hour  of  the  la.<t  night.  The  amendment  wa.s  scribbled  on  the  margin  of 
the  lost  reformatory  bill  as  I  sat  in  the  gallery,  and  then  committed  t^)  the 
care  of  the  kind-hearted  member  who  had  promised  to  make  law  for  once  as 
elastic  in  a  good  cause  ai?  it  has  often  been  for  bad.  I  detail  these  circum- 
stances attending  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  order  to  show  you  that  the  plan 
of  our  prison-schools  must  not  be  judged  as  though  it  were  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  thought,  well  digested.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  considered 
as  the  hasty  makeshift  of  the  last  moment,  a  deniier  remrf,  and  iudg(Mi 
accordingly. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  details  of  the  work. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  earlier  if  thev  have  finished  their  tiu^ks,  the 
convict**  leave  the  mine  and  come  back  to  daylight  through  an  opening  which 
leads  straight  into  the  stockade,  or  into  a  **  man-way,'*  as  the  inclosed  over- 
ground passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  prison  is  called.  Tliey  are 
made  to  change  the  wet  and  blackened  clothes  which  they  have  worn  in  the 
mine,  and  bathe.  Then  they  go  to  supi)er.  After  they  have  eaten,  the  names 
are  read  out,  of  all  who  have  failed  to  dig  the  recpiired  amount  of  coal — four 
tons  for  a  first-class  man  —  also  the  names  of  those  who  have  violated  anv 
rule  of  the  prison.  These  remain  to  receive  the  number  of  lashes  which  the 
law  allows.  The  others  formerly  went  at  <mce  into  the  long  dormitories 
where  from  h'fly  to  a  hundred  men  sleep  on  bunks  that  almost  touch  each 
other.  They  have  still  several  waking-hours.  These  us(hI  to  be  spent  in 
gambling,  fiddling,  indecent  conversations,  the  older  convicts  relating  with 
embellishments  their  past  exploits  in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  «^f  the 
younger  criminals.  If  a  man  wished  to  be  quiet,  and  think,  read,  or  pray,  it 
wa^  impossible  in  this  ])andemoniuni.  Now  since  wo  have  the  night  schiK>l 
all  the  men  who  desire  better  things  go  from  the  su])i»er-room  to  a  large,  clean, 
air>'  school-room,  wIktc  for  two  hours  Christian  teachers  give  them  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  an  English  education,  and  undenominational  Christianity. 

We  have  now  three  of  these  prison-schools  —  one  at  each  of  the  three  large 
mining-camps  where  the  county  Jind  State  i^risonei's  are  hired.  The  teachei^ 
also  conduct  Sunday  schools,  and  supervise  the  Prison  Christian  Association. 
In  the  mornini;  thev  meet  for  two  horn's  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  nijrht 
shift,  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  number,  and  give  instruction  to  all  who  desin* 
it.  They  als(j  visit  the  hospitals  daily  and  hold  service  there,  and  do  some- 
thing to  cheer  the  ill  and  convalescent,  leaving  illustrated  papers  for  those 
who  caiuiot  read,  and  books  and  paj»ers  for  those  who  can.  <  )ne  teacher  jrave 
simple  lessons  to  the  convalescents.  This  was  a  plan  which  I  saw  carried  out 
in  (termany  in  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth, 
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with  whom  I  lived  for  a  year.  It  struck  ine  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  every 
hospital.  The  convalescent  often  suffers  as  much  from  emptiness  of  mind  as 
from  weakness  of  body,  and  recovery  is  hastened  by  exciting  an  intelligent 
interest  in  some  subject  not  beyond  his  j)owers.  Of  course,  great  discretion 
nuist  be  exercised  in  giving  these  lessons  to  convalescents.  Before  we  had  these 
mission  teachers,  when  men  died  in  the  hospital  their  mothers  and  wives  often 
remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  for  months,  sometimes  for  years.  The  county 
officials  were  informefl,  but  somehow  the  poor  womenkind  were  often  uncer- 
tain for  years  whether  Sam  or  Joe  was  dead,  dLscharged,  or  made  an  escape. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  commonness  of  some  names,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  colored  people,  not  having  owned  surnames  until  the  present  generation, 
seem  to  change  them  as  fancy  dictates.  I  tried  for  months  to  find  out  for  my 
cook  whether  she  was  the  wife  or  w^dow  of  John  Jones.  I  don't  think  we 
ever  reached  certainty  on  the  subject,  for  my  zeal  slackened  when  I  found 
that  her  anxiety  wa^  not  due  to  wifely  affection,  but  to  the  desire  to  marr>' 
again.  I  am  sorry  to  s[)oil  my  stor}'  with  this  fact;  but  truth  is  truth,  and 
must  be  told. 

The  plan  of  our  night  school  is  \ery  simple.  We  cannot  teach  more  than 
the  most  elementary  branches,  and  must  confine  ourselves  mostly  to  the  three 
R*s.  At  Pratt  mines,  where  there  are  two  large  mining-prisons,  we  have 
three  teachers  to  each  school.  We  consider  the  schools  as  divided  into  three 
grades,  representing  roughly  the  four  primary  grades,  and  perhaps  the  first 
two  intermediate  of  public  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  grading 
very  strict  and  accurate ;  my  desire  is  that  each  grade  shall  represent  two 
grades  in  the  public  school,  and  that  we  shall  try  to  do  the  work  of  the  six 
lowest  grades.  We  have  four  half-hours.  One  is  divided  l)etween  the  open- 
ing and  closing  exercises.  During  the  first  half-hour  after  opening,  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes  for  reading,  each  teacher  taking  one.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half-hour  the  same  arrangement  is  made  for  the  arithmetic 
classes.  During  the  third  and  last  half-hour  all  who  need  pnictice  Tn  writing 
sit  at  the  tables  and  write,  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  while  the  other  two 
teachers  give  lessons  in  geogniphy  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  We 
oj)en  with  a  brief  reading  from  the  Bible,  and  singing,  and  close  with  the 
Fiord's  Prayer. 

Of  course  this  is  doing  very,  very  little  compared  with  the  Chautauqua  Cir- 
cles and  literary  })ai)ers  of  Northern  prisons;  but  if  you  knew  the  state  of 
things  under  the  lea-ie  system  a  few  years  ago,  you  would  s(h;  that  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous advance.  Our  Govenior,  a  noble,  (christian  man,  said  to  me  in  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  before  it  passed,  that  he  could  not  hoj)e  that  the  bill  would 
do  much  good.  I  told  him  T  did  not  hoj)e  to  do  more  than  just  to  have  an 
auger-hole  in  the  ro(>f  of  the  darkest  cavern  in  hell,  and  let  in  one  ray  of 
heavenly  light.  I  think  we  have  done  this.  You  must  consider  two  difficul- 
ties— the  material  with  which  we  have  to  wM)rk,  and  the  tremendous  prejudice 
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that  exists  against  our  work.  A  farmer-citizen  went  through  the  prison  not 
long  ago  —  a  good  man,  ])erha[)s  a  Christian  man.  "  Who  pays  for  all  this?" 
he  exclaimed  with  indignation  when  he  saw  the  school-rooms,  and  book-cases^. 
**This  is  an  outrageous  wrong  to  the  children  of  honest  farmers  of  the  Stat^, 
for  whom  this  money  ought  to  be  si)ent,  and  I  will  be  one  to  see  that  the  next 
legislature  put*i  a  stop  to  such  foolishness."  He  expressed  the  opinion  of  all 
but  a  small  minority.  Fortunately,  the  comi)any  now  leasing  the  State  pris- 
oners is  bound  bv  a  contract  of  ten  years  to  continue  the  schools.  The 
county  prisoners  are  not  so  ha])[)ily  situated,  and  I  should  tremble  for  them, 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Ixigislature,  had  I  not  learned  by  ex})erience  the  truth 
of  that  grand  saying  that  God  and  one  make  a  majority. 

Attendance  Is  voluntary ;  if  it  were  compulsor}-,  as  has  been  pn>p<>sed,  the 
schools  would  l)e  worthless;  for  what  c^uld  three  teachers  accomplish  in  one 
long  narrow  school-room  with  five  hundred  unwilling  pupils  of  all  grades  of 
knowledge  and  character  ?  The  white  men  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  prison 
population.  We  tried  for  more  than  a  year  the  plan  of  having  colored  and 
white  attend  school  together ;  but  i)ractically,  although  in  the  same  room,  they 
formed  two  schools,  a**  they  w^ould  never  go  into  classes  together.  So  we  had 
six  grades  instead  of  three,  and  found  it  imj)ossible  to  do  justice  to  any  class 
in  fifteen  minutes.  We  were  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having 
the  white  and  the  colored  men  on  alternate  nights ;  this  gives  each  only  three 
school  sessions  per  WTok,  and  gives  besides  occasions  of  backsliding  into  the 
old  habit  of  gambling  and  idling  on  the  alternate  night-^.  Hut  it  is  the  best 
that  we  can  do  at  ])reseut,  with  only  one  school-room  and  a  limited  numbtn*  of 
teachers. 

1  have  often  wislied  that  some  one  of  the  noble  organizations  of  the  North 
and  West,  which  are  doing  so  much  mission-work  in  the  Unit(Hl  States,  would 
take  an  interest  in  this  work,  build  us  an  additional  school-room,  and  give  us 
nine  teachers.  Dear  friends,  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  have  taken  this  long 
iournev  at  a  time  when,  for  many  itMisons,  it  is  most  inconvenient  for  me  to  do 
so,  in  the  ho|)e  that  some  such  help  might  be  found  in  the  generous  heart** 
and  liberal  hands  of  the  West.  The  work  needs  so  much  l)esides  what  little 
the  State  gives  with  grudging  hand,  and  what  the  com])any  does  to  fulfill  it^ 
contract:  although  this  company  ha-^  done  much  to  disprove  the  old  adage 
that  corporations  have  no  soul,  by  doing  more  than  its  contract  re<iuired. 
But  we  need  so  many  more  books  for  the  library,  pictures  for  the  hospital, 
and  comforts  for  the  teacher's,  whose  small  salai'ies  —  825  per  month  tuid 
board  —  make  the  work  one  of  self-denial. 

Now  what  of  the  ])upilsy  The  majority  of  the  colored  are  ignorant  lK\vond 
the  conception  of  this  more  favored  section.  Many  do  not  know  their  own 
ages;  of  jnoral  and  religious  training  they  have  had  absolutely  none.  I  have 
often  asked  them  to  tell  the  number  of  the  Commandments,  an<i  thev  rarelv 
know  this,  much  less  their  im}M)rt.     I  promised  U)  have  the  names  of  all  who 
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would  learn  perfectly  the  Ten  C'oraniandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  inscribed  on  a  roll  of  honor;  but  very  few  could  do  it.  They  are 
stu])efied  and  brutalized  by  ignomnce  and  hard  labor. 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  the  story  too  trifling  if  I  illustrate 
**our  l>rother  in  stripes"  as  a  pupil  by  describing  an  object  lesson  that  I 
watched  la^t  summer.  I  had  a  bright  young  man,  now  leading  his  class  in 
the  State  liiiver^^ity,  employed  as  prison-teacher  for  the  summer.  I  spent  a 
week  near  the  prison,  going  every  night  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  He  had 
attended  the  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Chautauqua,  and  was  brimful  of  the 
*•  New  Education,"  which  he  expounded  to  me  with  much  eloquenc^e,  and  to 
w  Inch  I  listened  with  that  humility  which  is  becoming  to  old  t^achei's  in  the 
|)iY\<ence  of  the  younger  lights.  The  development  of  thought  by  the  Socratic 
niethotl  was  his  tlieme,  and  he  promised  to  give  me  a  sj>ecimen  of  it  in  the 
form  of  an  object  lesson  that  evening.  "I  shall  take  the  pen  a<  a  subject, 
and  l)ring  out  l)y  (juestion  and  answer  the  stor>'  of  its  development  from  the 
reed  and  quill  to  the  present  forms  of  the  steel  pen." 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  school-room,  and  had  sung  and  ])rayed,  my 
young  missionary  —  forming,  in  his  youthful,  radiant,  Saxon  beauty  and  in- 
herited culture  of  face  and  form,  a  stninge  conti^ast  to  the  stupid,  dusky  Afri- 
can face^  around  hiin  —  drew  out  his  penknife  and  began  after  the  most 
approved  (^uincy  method:  "Now,  my  boys,  what  is  this  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand?"  lie  elicited  the  facts  that  it  was  a  knife  —  a  penknife;  that  there 
were  many  kinds  of  knives  —  butcher-knives,  [K>cket-knives,  table-knives,  can-- 
iuL'^-knives,  etc.  So  far,  so  good.  "But  why  do  we  call  this  one  a  penknife; 
who  can  tell  me?  Ah  I  that  boy  has  his  hand  up.  Well,  my  boy,  why  is 
this  called  a  |)enknife  ?"  "'Cause  you  cuts  your  nails  wid  it ! "  called  out  the 
hopeful  young  brother  in  stri})es.  The  dem(mstrator  of  thought-development 
hv  the  Socratic  method  frlanced  rather  nervouslv  towards  me?  but  saw  onlv 
the  greatest  gravity  and  deej)  respect  for  modem  i)edagogic  methods.  So  he 
took  heart  and  began  again  with  renewed  courage.  "No,  no;  that  answer 
will  not  do.  Think  again.  This  is  a  penknife;  now  why,  why  a  pen  knife? 
Ah  I  there  is  a  raised  hand.  I  see  by  that  boy's  eye  that  he  has  thought  out 
the  i-ight  answer  I  Now,  my  boy,  tell  the  class  why  this  is  called  a  penknife." 
*'X'au>e  you  jacks  your  teef  wid  it!"  shouted  the  pleased  di.sci])lc  of  the 
modern  young  Socrates.  So  that  object  lesson  came  to  grief — the  methods 
were  all  right,  but  the  material  all  wrong.  Excuse  the  aj)parent  levity  of 
this  story.  I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  subjects  we  have  to 
work  on.  I  am  sur(»  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  only  makes  a  stronger 
reason  for  the  work. 

I  suppose  teachers  t(»  Ih»  familiar  with  names  of  noble  men  who  are  acting 
as  the  world's  teachei-s,  therefore  I  need  hardlv  introduce  to  vou  F.  W.  Wines, 
of  Sjjringfield,  Illinois,  the  present  Secretar}'  of  the  Prison  Reform  Associa- 
tion, the  worthv  son  of  the  man  who  is  justlv  called  the  Howard  of  modem 
times.     I  wish  to  end  this  paper  with  words  from  one  of  his  letters:  "Take 
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this  thought  for  your  encouragement:  Even*  man  who  is  hoi)eless  a*?  to  the 
possibility  of  elevating  mankind  as  a  race  or  as  individuals  is  deluded  by  the 
devil,  and  plays  the  part  of  the  devil's  agent  in  so  far  as  he  gives  expression 
to  this  sentiment  bv  word  or  deed.  But  the  man  who  works  in  faith  for  anv 
of  (xod's  lost  children  is  working  with  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  di- 
vine purpose,  and  to  doubt  that  ( io<l  is  stronger  than  the  devil  is  the  wr »rst 
form  of  infidelitv/' 

Take  this,  also,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  who 
said  to  me  one  day:  "Those  who  have  the  missionary  spirit  in  some  one  of 
\X^  manv  diversified  forms  —  thev  on Iv  constitute  the  invisible  church." 

Do  not  can?  too  much  for  sympathy  or  cooperation  in  your  work,  (iod  rt»- 
quires  no  more  patience  on  the  part  of  His  children  than  He  manifests  Him- 
self Whatever  mav  be  said  of  the  world,  it  is  God's  world,  and  He  will  and 
does  take  care  of  it  and  manifest  Himself  in  it.  Never  forget  that  He 
"loved  it."  We  must  have  the  same  love  and  pity  for  those  who  opposi*  us 
in  our  efforts  to  bless  mankind,  as  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded  creatures 
whom  we  are  trying  to  help. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  PAR  EXT. 

MKS.    .IKNNIK    S.    M'LArcHI.AN,    CMKAJiO,    ILL. 

1  came  to  St.  Paul  because  I  was  invited  ;  and  the  significance  of  the  invi- 
tation grows  upon  me  more  and  more.  I  accept  it  not  as  a  j)ersonal  compli- 
ment, but  becaiise  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  motherhood  of  the  nation,  from 
the  grand  army  who  help  to  educate  our  children. 

This  making  room  for  the  parent  at  your  teachers'  symposium  is,  as  I  un- 
dei*stand  it,  a  sort  of  new  departure,  but  we  doubtless  all  agree,  in  theory  at 
least,  that  it  is  a  stc])  in  the  right  direction ;  for  do  not  the  school  and  home 
coexist  for  one  and  the  same  purpose  —  tlie  training  of  the  child?  And 
shall  not  the  teacher  and  pan^ut  who  j)reside  over  tliese  two  departments  join 
heart  and  hand  in  nuitual  counsel  and  effort? 

How  can  either  work  intelligently  and  successfully  without  the  sup[)<)rt  of 
tlie  other? — and  esj>ecially  how  can  tlie  parent,  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
iii-st  and  hu^t  and  hirgest  interest  in  the  child,  ex])ect  the  teacher  to  do  his 
best  when  they  live  as  strangers  to  each  other?  When  the  child  is  sick,  we 
send  for  the  doctor:  but  we  do  not  merelv  introduce  him  to  the  sick-room,  and 
then  go  al)out  our  household  duties.  We  stay  by  to  answer  his  (piesti(ms.  to 
tell  him  all  we  know  about  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  case,  listen  anx- 
iously to  his  diagnosis,  and  become  his  willing  and  obedient  servant  in  hel|>- 
ing  (►n  the  cun?. 

Is  nur  information  less  essential? — and  shall  we  show  less  interest  in  the 
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iDontal  and  moral  treatment  for  which  we  hold  the  teacher  so  largely  re8|)oii- 

Mhle? 

Admitting  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  school  as  of  the  home,  is  character- 

Iniildiiig,  and  that  the  best  success  demands  an  active  sympathy  and  honest 

<onference  between  teacher  and  parent,  what  can  we  do  toward  making  the 

inactice  confonii  more  nearly  to  the  theory?     For  we  know — 

"They're  no  more  like  than  hornets-nestB  and  hives, 
Or  printed  sarmons  be  to  holy  lives." 

We  know  that  instead  of  nmtual  sympathy  there  exists  outward  indiflerence 
and  sometimes  inward  i>rejudice;  that  the  relations  that  should  be  dovetailed 
tr>»rether,  are  often  more  fitly  illustrated  by  saw-teeth ;  that  w^here  direct  ac- 
<[uaintance  exists  at  all,  it  has  too  often  been  forced  by  some  unpleasantness 
or  unlK»arable  misbeha\4or  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

We  know  that  among  you,  as  teachers,  the  sentiment  prevails  that  we,  a8 
l)arent^«,  are  indifferent  to  your  work ;  and  you  confess  with  a  tinge  of  bitter- 
ne:as,  that  vou  care  less  for  the  children  because  we  care  so  little. 

A])i)earances  are  against  us,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  a  defense  for  what 
.seum^  to  be  a  great  lack  in  our  lives.  Personally,  I  am  under  conviction,  and 
am  willing  to  go  forward  to  the  anxious-seat  and  ask  an  interest  in  your 
juayors,  that  my  sins  may  l)e  forgiven,  and  that  at  this  glorious  revival  meet- 
ini;  I  may  receive  new  inspiration  to  pix^s  forward  in  the  i)erfbrmance  of 
duty ;  and  furthermore,  that  having  sought  and  found  the  light,  I  may  be  in- 
strumental in  leading  other  parents  to  see  and  })erform  their  duty  more  faith- 
fully. 

But  1  am  not  (^uito  jiatisfied  with  confe^^^ing  the  sins  of  the  parents,  or  will- 
ing to  admit  that  they  should  bear  all  the  blame  for  non-intercourse.  I  sat 
beside  an  estecn^'^d  t<  at  Ik  r  on  the  train  the  other  day,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
fn:\slior  insight  into  the  teachers'  feelings,  I  drew  her  out  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  She  wil<  myi  at  all  slow  to  respond,  and  betrayed  such  intens- 
ity of  feeling  in  her  denunciation  of  the  shabby  treatment  of  the  teachers  by 
the  parents,  as  relieved  me,  for  the  time  being,  of  all  responsibility  in  finding 
fault  with  myself;  and  she  was  so  full  of  her  subject  that,  when  our  little  jour- 
ney ended,  she  exi)ressed  regrets  that  the  time  wa.s  so  short  for  relieving  her 
mind.  I  felt  the  justice  of  her  accusations,  and  my  only  attempt  at  defense 
wai?  expressed  in  the  mild  question,  "  Do  you  think  the  fault  is  all  on  the  par- 
ents' side?  Why  shouldn't  the  teachers  call  on  the  parents?"  **()h,  thai 
would  be  considered  pn^suming  in  arisUjcratic  society."  Allowing  that  her 
individual  exixjrienee  may  have  been  such  as  to  create  this  impression,  I  am 
sure  it  is  an  unfair  estimate  of  public  sentiment  in  general. 

The  day  is  fast  passing  when  a  woman  loses  cast€  because  she  earns  her 
living,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  her  claim  t^)  public  res})ect  will  be  based 
\\\\(m  honest  effort  to  j)ay  the  world  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  it;  and  al- 
though the  latest  Unabridged  reserves  for  men  alone  the  application  of  the 
word  loafer,  I  trust  the  next  revision  shall  put  it  in  the  common  gender. 
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The  teacher  is  honored  and  re!*i)eeted  in  the  home,  and  the  reason  whv  thi:* 
respect  and  interest  does  not  oftener  Hnd  ex[)ressi()n  in  the  hearty  hand-j;^rasp, 
i.s  simply  that  it  is  "  crowded  out."  Not  a  sufficient  reason,  I  admit,  for  we 
should  always  make  room  for  the  best  thin^;  yet  for  the  sake  of  your  indul- 
gent consideration  I  would  fain  make  you  understand  how  much  there  is 
behind  it. 

Mothers  are  housekee|)ers,  and  to  catalo^ie  the  innumerable  and  infinitesi- 
mal duties  required  of  us  would  Im'  an  endless  task.  We  are  in  bondage  to 
details,  which  not  merely  follow  each  other  in  close  succession,  but  are  ct>n- 
stantly  lapping  over  in  a  way  that  paralyzes  systematic  effort,  and  robs  re?so- 
lution  of  its  energy.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  T  c^uld  write  up  the 
history  of  a  single  day  it  would  be  a  satisfaction :  and  I  was  so  much  enter- 
tained by  a  mother's  statistical  annual  rejwrt — the  only  <me  I  ever  saw  — 
that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it  to  you  as  a  sample  sunuuar}'  for  the  average 
mother;  the  only  question  as  to  it*  verity  being  raised  by  the  quer\',  "  IIow 
did  she  ever  find  time  to  write  it  down?"  It  jmrimrts  to  l)e  an  answer  to  the 
(juestion  of  a  foolish,  innocent  man,  "How  do  women  kill  time?"  by  a  woman 
who  had  one  husband,  two  children,  two  servants,  and  lived  in  a  house  of 
nine  rooms.     Here  it  is: 

"Number  of  lunches  put  up.  1,157:  inenl«  urdcred,  SMk5:  desserts  made.  172;  lamps 
filled.  H2K:  rooms  dusted,  '2\\)\  times  dressed  the  children.  7Sf):  visits  receiv€?d,  8J#7: 
visits  paid.  107:  Ixxiks  read.  i^^*^'.  papers  re/id.  '}'u\\  stories  read  aloud.  2;U:  jjjames 
played.  ',V2\)\  church  services  attended.  12."):  articles  mended.  1.2.*H>:  articles  of  cloth- 
ing made.  120:  fancy  articles  made.  .'»<>:  hr)urs  in  irardenin;:.  4l»:  sick  days.  44:  amuse- 
ments attended.  10. 

'•  Hesi(h«s  i  he  above.  I  nursed  two  children  throuyfh  measles,  twice  cleaned  every 
nook  and  corner  of  my  house.  j»ut  u])  7'»  jars  <»f  pickles  and  ]>reserves.  made  seven 
trips  to  the  dentist's,  dyed  Easter  ej^}^s.  [xilished  silver,  and  spent  seven  days  in 
nursinj^  a  sick  friiMul.  ])esides  the  thousand-and-one  duties  too  small  to  be  mentioned, 
yet  takintj  time  to  perform." 

IM('a.se  notice  thjit  rslu*  liad  two  servants,  wlioreas  tho  nuijority  of  families 
can  atfbnl  onlv  one,  or  none  at  all.  We  know  that  she  had  no  direct  rt^ations 
to  the  pul>lie  sch(»ol,  ])eeause  lier  children  were  too  young  to  dress  them.<olve>. 
an<l  wiLs  tlieiHitore  uninitiate<l  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  on(»  of  the  liveliest  lioiirs 
of  the  dav,  from  ><  to  1^  a.  m. 

A  teacher  \vx<  told  me  that  she  is  wearv  of  that  maternal  whine,  **  Von 
can't  ai)j)reciate  the  feelings  of  a  mother."  We  are  glad  she  cannot:  and 
furthermore,  we  fear  if  the  pressure  and  excitement  of  the  "getting-ready-for- 
sc^hool"  process  <;ould  be  borne  in  upon  her  mind,  she  would  be  too  forgiving 
toward  the  culprit  who  was  thirty  si^ccmds  late,  or  without  written  excuse  for 
yesterday's  delin(piency. 

It's  all  very  line  to  talk  about  "  taking  time  by  the  forelock,''  but  (uily  the 
mother  of  a  rollicking  half-dozen  can  ap[)reciate  the  number  of  things  to  be 
done  at  the  last  minute  —  the  fresh  surprises  that  greet  you  in  a  shower  —  the 
joints  in  the  colt«'  harness  which  give  out  all  at  once.     In  the  school-ro«mi. 
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cliil<lreii  are  supposed  to  stay  in  place,  and  ought  to  l>e  clean.  Out  of  school, 
they  ought  for  the  most  part  to  be  dirty;  and  this  is  one  of  the  "oughts" 
tliat  takes  care  of  itself.  Natural  affinity  for  Mother  Earth  begets  that  clase 
communion  which  result**  in  an  even  smear,  but  when  it  comes  to  communion 
with  soa[)  and  water  there  is  no  evenness  about  it,  and  no  amount  of  jwrsist- 
ont  drill  will  insure  you  against  the  glaring  annoyance  of  seeing  "six)ts  on 
the  son.''  Afler  the  tableau  vivant  of  "You  Dirty  Boy"  has  been  several 
times  enacted,  there  follows  an  equal  number  of  tussles  with  the  hair-bnish. 
"Harper's  Young  People"  furnishes  a  double  cut,  giving  front  and  back 
view  of  the  boy  who  brushed  his  own  hair.  It  does  not  illustrate  the  argu- 
ment nee<led  to  con\4nce  him  that  his  success  in  pasting  down  the  forelock, 
makes  only  more  consjucuous  the  rebellion  in  the  rear.  Having  at  last 
secured  the  buttons,  sewed  up  the  rips,  put  on  the  neckties,  distributed  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  slate-rags  and  the  kisses,  and  dispatched  them  with 
the  warning  to  hurry  lest  they  be  late,  the  tired  mother  draws  a  long  breath, 
and  audibly  exclainis,  "Thank  God  for  the  public  schools,  and  the  faithful 
teachers  who  take  these  young  irrepressibles  into  line  I  "  Then  turning  to  col- 
lect the  debris  left  in  their  wake,  she  hai^tens  to  the  kitchen  to  take  uj)  the 
discouraging  task  of  training  the  "dumb  Swede"  by  pantomime  and  object 
lessons  to  quickly  assert  her  indef>endence  and  become  mistress  of  the  situation. 

Human  life  has  its  limitations  in  every  direction,  and  are  we  altogether 
sinners  because  we  trust  you  to  do  your  work  without  our  supervision?  AVe 
know  vou  ar(^  doinir  it  ten-fold  bett<^r  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves.  We  be- 
lieve  you  cDuld  do  it  better  still  if  you  knew  us  better,  and  our  childrt^n 
through  us,  for  "cliaracter  is  hand-made,"  and  theixi  is  no  lunqnng  process  in 
saving  sc^uls.  It  is  ab^o  in  your  power  to  hel]>  us  know  our  children ;  for  while 
our  time  and  energy  are  absorbed  in  the  demands  of  the  physical  and  mate- 
rial, there  are  unex[)lored  regions  and  undevelofjed  resources  in  their  natures 
which  we  have  no  time  and  insrenuitv  to  cultivate.  There  may  be  evil  tend- 
encies  and  habits  which  reveal  themselves  t(^  the  teacher's  obsi^rvation  and 
are  overlooked  by  the  paixint,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  word  of  cxjnfidential 
explanation  from  a  mother  may  often  give  the  nwded  clue  to  some  [)erplexity 
which  will  not  viehl  its  secret  in  the  school-room. 

In  stating  the  hinderances  in  the  way  of  visiting  the  s(;hool,  I  draw  the  in- 
ference from  my  own  experience  that  a  parent's  visit  is  often  an  embarnussing 
ordeal  to  the  children  themselves;  and  this  not  of  necessity  because  they  an* 
jtshanied  of  their  re(M)rd,  but  rather  that  in  the  ])recisi(m  of  the  school-room  a 
visitor  seems  to  be  an  innovation.  Sinnetinu^s  when  I  have  remarketl,  "I 
think  I  will  come  to  school  to-day,"  the  child  would  re])ly,  "  Oh,  mannna, 
don't  come;  vou  visit  the  school  more  than  anybody  else."  One  chihl  in  mv 
family  wjis,  from  a  baby,  so  distrivsingly  bashful,  that  I  had  a  trial  in  i-econ- 
ciling  her  to  going  to  school  at  all,  and  after  she  grew  to  a  state  of  "harmo- 
nization with  her  new  environments,"  it  was  sure  to  upset  her  if  I  looked  in. 
Her  tears  were  a  mvsterv  to  the  teacher,  but  I  understood  they  were  caused 
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by  sheer  embarrassment.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  unkind  to  dis- 
turb her  eciuilibriuni,  but  I  suppose  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  her  used 
to  it.  Usually  in  the  lower  gravies,  however,  they  are  pleased  and  proud  to 
have  me  know  about  their  school  by  a  |jersonal  visit.  As  they  get  farther  on 
and  outgrow  the  sweet  unconsciousness  of  childhood,  the  {)leasant  wonderment 
as  to  what  mother  will  think  of  the  school,  gives  way  to  the  embarrassing 
query  as  to  w  hat  the  school  will  think  of  mother. 

And  now  I  am  conscious  that  what  I  have  offered  has  been  little  more  than 
an  apology  for  remissness  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  In  fact,  I  have 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  relations  between  parent  and 
teacher,  in  this  i)resence,  was  in  itself  a  call  to  the  confessional.  As  such  I 
render  my  confession  in  true  sincerity,  and  with  the  purpose,  that  so  far  as 
in  me  lies,  I  will  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  of  omission  which  so 
easily  besets  me,  and  come  into  more  demonstrative  and  closer  relations  to 
those  who  are  doing  such  valued  service  for  my  children.  To  bring  you  ad- 
vice would  hardly  be  a^nsistent  with  my  ix?nitential  mood. 

Time  wiu<  when  I  had  ojnnions  of  my  own.  Theories  are  easily  formulated 
on  a  narrow  experience,  but  they  become  marred  with  use,  and  weather-beaten 
in  tlie  storms  of  life,  and  in  the  j)lace  of  our  i)ositive  convictions  we  accjuire 
much  j>ractical  ignorance.  This  surely  does  not  indicate  a  softening  of  the 
brain,  but  a  softening  of  the  disposition  rather,  toward  those  who  ditler  from  us. 

You  will  all<>w  me,  liowever,  in  closing,  the  privilege  of  i*e-i-eading  with  you 
Marv  llowitt's  sweet  familiar  verees,  called  — 

THE   CHILDHENS    APPKAL. 

••(xive  us  li»^lit   amid  our  darkness.  *' L«M»k  into  oiir  childish  faces: 

Let   us  knr)w  the  yftnul   from  ill;  See  you  not   our  willinj^  heart.- ^ 

Hate  us  not   for  all  our  bliiulness.  Onlv  love  us      onlv  lead  us. 

Love  us.  lead  us.  show  us   kindness.  Onlv  let   us  know  vou  need  us. 

Vou  can  make  us  what    you  will.  And  we  all  will  do  our   part. 

••  Wt'  are  willini;:    we  are   readv:  "Train  us:  trv  us:  davs  slide  onward 
We  would  learn,  if  y«>u  would  teach:  They  can   ne'er  be  ours  a^^ain. 

We  }»ave  hearts  tliat  yearn  toward  duty.        Save  us:  ><ave  from  our  undoing. 
We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty:  Save  from  ijinorance  and  ruin. 

Souls  that   any   heij^hts  can  reach.  Free  us  from  all  wron^  and  stain. 

"We  shall   be  what    you   will  make  us:  "Sentl  us  to  our  loving  mothers. 

Make  u-;  wise  and  make  us  ^ood.  Anj^^el  stam])ed  in  heart   and  brt>w: 

>LMke  us  "^troni;  for  time  of  trijd.  Wt*  may  be  our  fathers'  teachers. 

'I'each   us  temperance,  self-denial.  We  mfiy  be  the  mightiest   preachers. 

l\itience.  kindness,  fortitude.  In  the  day  that   dawneth  now. 


"Such  the  children's  mute  ap])ealing. 
All  n\v  inmost   soul  was  stirred. 
And  my  heart  was  })owed  with  sadness; 

ft. 

When  a  cry  like  summer's  ghidness 
Snid,  the  children's  prayer  is  heard." 
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FIR8T  SESSION. 

Plymoitii  Church,  St.  Pail,  ^Einx.,  July  9,  181:M). 

The  l)cj)aitmeiit  was  culled  to  order  at  3  p.m. 

In  the  abjrenc'O  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary,  W.  T. 
White,  of  Tennessee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  K.  H.  Tripp,  of  Iowa,  was 
appointed  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  iirst  paper  on  the  program  was  one  by  A.  F.  Bechdolt  on  "The  High 
School  as  a  Fitting-School.'* 

At  this  juncture  the  President  of  the  Department,  Henry  E.  Chambers, 
of  New  Orleans,  took  the  chair.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  unavoida- 
bly detained. 

John  W.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  read  a  pai)er  on  "  The  Demands  of  the 
High  School  for  Severance  from  the  College  and  University." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Johnson  read  four  resolutions,  which 
he  propased  should  be  discussed  by  the  Department. 

The  first  resolution  was  discussed  bv  Professor  Chandler,  J.  H.  Baker  of 

( 'olorado,  A.  F.  Bechdolt  and Lewis  of  Minnesota, Chandler  and 

Smith  of  New  York,  R.  H.  Tripp  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  others,  and  was 
adopted  with  a  slight  amendment. 

On  motion,  further  discussion  was  ix)stponed  until  after  the  reading  of  C. 
W.  Bardeen's  pa^jer  on  *'The  Effect  of  the  College  Preparatory  High  School 
\\]Mm  Attendance  and  Scholarship  in  the  Lower  Grades." 

Returning  U)  tlie  resolutions,  the  second  and  fourth  were  adopted,  after  di.s- 
cussion  by Rogers  of  Iowa, Lewis  of  Nebraska,  and  othere. 

The  third  resolution  was  discussed  by  J.  H.  Baker, S])rague  of  Rhcxle 

Island, Rogers  of  Iowa,  and  othei's,  and  was  not  adopted. 

The  Dej)artnieut  then  a^ljourned. 


SP:C0ND  SESSION.— Ji'ly  11. 

The  second  session  of  the  Department  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
at  'i  p.  M. 

Supt.  Rogers  of  Iowa,  John  A.  Hardigan  of  Vermont,  and  H.  A.  Slack  of 
St.  Paul,  were  apjKjinted  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 
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E.  A.  Steere,  of  Montana,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  High  School  as  a  Factor 
in  Mass  Education." 

"  The  High  School  as  a  Finishing-School,"  was  the  suhject  of  a  pa])er  by 
J.  H.  Baker,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Baker  was  followed  by  Miss  Christine  Sullivan,  of  Ohio,  whose  subject 
was  "Art  Instniction  in  the  High  School ;  its  Utility  and  Value." 

W.  M.  West,  of  Minnesota,  read  the  last  paper,  which  was  entitled  "The 
Scope  and  Purpose  of  Historical  Study  in  High  Schools." 

This  pai)er  was  discussed  by  L.  C-.  I^ord  of  Minnesota  and  Prof.  Crowel 
of  St.  rx)uis. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  rej)orted  as  follows: 

President     F.  E.  Plummer,  Des  Moinen.  Iowa. 

Vice  President      S.  W.  Landon,  Burlington.  Vermont. 

Secretary     W.  F.  White,  Knoxville.  Tennessee. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  R.  H.  Tripp,  of  Iowa,  and  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  look  with  alarm  at  the  gigantic  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  in  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  in  this  country-  one  of  the 
most  destructive  agencies  to  public  morals  and  to  scht>ol  interests. 

2.  That  we  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  unselfish  and  fearless  action  of  the 
Governor  of  North  Dakota.  Justice  Miller  of  the  same  State,  and  Governor  Nichols 
of  Louisiana,  in  their  persistent  and  strenuous  oppt)sitioii  to  this  most  infamous 
scheme. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 
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PAPERS. 


TIIK  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  A   FITTING  SCHOOL, 

A.    F.   BECHDOr.T,    MIXXJ>*OTA. 

The  higli  school  is  the  successor  to  and  ()iitj^)Wth  of  the  academy.  Before 
the  public-school  system  was  fully  developed  and  had  secured  recognition  ai? 
the  American  system,  all  the  higher  training  of  the  country  below  the  college 
standard  was  done  by  academies.  Xow  there  were  all  kinds  of  academies. 
Some  derived  their  patronage  altogether  fix)m  those  who  were  preparing  for 
admission  to  some  one  college ;  others  claimed  to  prepare  young  men  for  busi- 
ness. Some  boasted  of  the  strict  discipline  enforced ;  others,  of  the  delight- 
ful home-life  offered.  Some  were  strictly  boys'  or  girls'  schools,  and  others, 
again,  were  co-educational. 

As  the  academy  lost  it**  hold  ujwn  the  j)eoj)le,  the  wider  and  more  various 
became  the  pur|)oses  it  sought  to  serve.  All  this  has  become  the  inheritance 
of  the  high  school. 

One  citizen  supports  the  high  school  because  it  is  a  "fitting-school"  for  col- 
lege; another,  because  it  prepares  for  business;  another,  because  it  is  a  school 
where  children  may  become  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences 
in  an  experimental  way ;  and  still  another  believes  in  it  because  of  its  training 
in  manual  labor.  The  result  Is  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  c|uestiou  to  define 
the  functions  of  a  high  school.  This  much  seems  clear  to  me:  that  the  high 
school,  as  at  ])resent  organized,  is  a  j)rovisional  arrangement. 

When  Ameiican  communities  throughout  the  Atlantic  border  and  Missis- 
sippi valley  become  ^\^i\  and  staple  in  their  composition,  and  a})proac]i  in 
character,  somewhat,  the  communities  of  the  Old  World,  then  will  come  about 
a  (litiercntiation  of  scliools.  AVe  will  tlien  have  the  free  public  cla-^sical  pre- 
])aratorv  school  for  C4>llege;  similar  prei)aratory  scrjiools  for  scientific  >(*hools, 
for  the  arts,  and  for  business. 

For  the  present,  the  high  school  is  both  a  "fitting"  and  a  "finishhig"  school, 

and  in  most  places  a  school  for  both  sexes.     Naturallv,  the  course  of  studv 

I  V '  » 

must  be  shaped  to  serve  in  some  fashion  these  varied  purposes,  and  always  to 
accommodate  itself  to  both  male  and  female  minds.  With  so  man  v  various 
ideiis  afioat  in  the  community  as  to  the  function  of  the  high  school,  it  is  plain 
that  the  character  and  <piantity  of  the  work  done  there  will  not  be  so  iroo<l 
JUS  would  be  the  case  were  all  of  one  jnind.  Nor  (Kight  it  to  be  wondei*ed  at 
that  in  trying  to  serve  so  many  mastei's  the  high  school  is  inclined  to  love 
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some  one,  and  to  neglect,  perhaps  even  ignore,  all  others.  The  chief  moral 
.support  of  the  high  school  comes  from  those  who  have  graduated  from  our 
colleges,  and  more  especially  from  our  classical  colleges.  The  majority  of  its 
other  friends  would  have  it  serve  temporary  needs  according  to  the  changing 
wants  of  the  community.  Education,  as  an  end  in  itself,  school  training  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  highest  service  to  be  rendered  to  ourselves  and  fellows, 
is  not  a  factor  in  swaying  the  average  citizen  in  voting  money  for  the  support 
of  high  schools.  With  him  the  lower  and  more  universal  motive,  What  L? 
all  this  worth  to  me  as  a  money-making  machine?  is  far  more  powerfril  and 
constraining.  In  directing  and  moulding  the  work  of  our  high  schools,  college- 
bred  men  have  until  recent  years  been  all-powerful.  The  reason  is,  they  had 
a  definite  purpose  and  end  in  view.  With  otherp,  this  was  in  general  not  the 
case.  The  college-bred  men  received  from  the  community  a  certain  recogni- 
tion, i)erha})s  at  all  times  not  well  founded,  as  better  able  to  deal  with  school 
problems  than  men  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  world.  Certainly  these 
men  came  to  the  front  and  shaped  the  work  of  the  schools.  Other  coU^e- 
bred  men  took  charge  of  the  schools.  None  better  than  they  could  be  found. 
Quite  naturally  the  course  of  study  of  our  high  schools  came  to  be  entirely 
mwleled  on  the  demands  made  by  colleges  for  admission  to  the  classical  course. 
Communities  grumbled  under  the  infliction.  The  dislike  for  the  classics 
gained  ground  and  rooted  itself  in  the  community  becjuise  it  was  something 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  The  attendance  u^wn  high  schools  di- 
minished, just  as  it  did  in  our  colleges.  Gradually  our  colleges  widenwl  their 
dooi-s,  became  more  liberal  in  their  courses  of  study,  offered  electives,  estab- 
lished scientific  schools,  and  in  various  wavs  exhibited  a  more  or  less  heartv 
acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that  a  man  may  become  (nlucated  and  yet  be  un- 
ac<iuainted  with  the  chissics. 

To  projHirly  prepare*  pu]>ils  for  tlu^  new  ('oui*ses  of  study  o[)en  to  them  in 
our  colleges,  tlj(»  high  scliool  was  forced  to  find  teachei's  for  the  sciences 
thorou^di  in  their  knowledge  and  skilled  in  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sci- 
ence."*. The  schools  again  filled  with  pupils,  and  ]»roador  and  more  liberal 
j)rovisi(»ns  went  made  for  their  support.  The  teachers  of  science  became  ajxiei- 
tles  of  dissent,  and  gradually  tliei"e  ha*^  grown  up  within  the  .schools  a  senti- 
ment <:»p[)osed  to  the  domination  liitheilo  exercised  by  the  classics.  The 
friends  of  classical  education  have,  it  seems  to  me,  acted  very  unwisely.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  come  to  some  adjustment  with  the  advocates  of  the  sciences, 
instead  of  recognizing  that  the  world  doe,s  move,  and  that  the  nineteenth  ct>n- 
turv  liiu!  before  it  school  problems  and  school  work  unknown  to  the  eighteenth, 
for  wliich  adequate  i)rovision  must  be  madts  the  }K)sition  occupied  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  classics  has  rather  been  one  of  conscious  infallibility.  This  is 
the  only  path  to  an  education,  the  only  road  to  intellectual  enlightenment. 
All  othei-s  are  a  dec(;i)tion  and  a  snan*.  Thus  the  friends  of  the  classics 
>eenied  to  say.  In  consequence,  the  high  .<*chool  to-day  is  drawn  in  two  di- 
rections, seeking  to  do  all  that  the  classical  college*^  demand  as  a  preparation 
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in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  striving  on  the  other  hand  to  maintain  its  hold  upon 
the  people  whom  it  seeks  to  serve  by  presenting  a  liberal  course  of  study  in 
the  sciences. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  instruction  in  natural  sciences  in  our  high  schools  was 
a<  nebulous  and  infinitesimal  in  character  as  the  cosmic  dust  said  to  permeate 
.space.  It  was  a  vague,  indefinite  something,  calculated  to  increase  our  awe 
and  superstitious  reverence. 

Things  have  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  student  in  physics  in  our  modem 
high  school  is  likely  to  know  enough  of  electricity  to  enable  him  to  fit  up  an 
electric  door-bell.  With  this  change  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  has  also 
C4^rae  about  some  change  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  This  has  not  been  so 
much  in  the  amount  required  by  the  colleges  to  be  read  —  (in  this  respect  col- 
le^res  have  been  slow  to  move) — but  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparation, 
I  believe  that  the  preparation  in  Latin  was  far  better  thirty  years  ago  than  it 
is  now.  Perhaps  this  belief  may  be  largely  due  to  a  kind  of  mental  mirage. 
The  past  of  which  we  were  a  part  always  seems  to  us  much  larger  than  the 
[iresent  field,  where  we  are  spectators  and  a  new  generation  do  the  battling. 
T^t  us  see  what  are  the  demands  made  by  the  classical  colleges  of  to-day.  I 
((uote  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  for  1887-88,  page  15,  as  a  type  of  a  good  classical  college: 

•*  rnndidates  fur  the  Freshman  cIbbb  are  examined  in  the  following  boukn  and 
subject?*  or  their  equivalents:  Latin-  -Caesar's  Commentaries,  four  books;  Virgil's 
.^^neid.  six  books,  with  prosody:  six  of  Cicero's  Orations;  SaUust's  Catiline  and 
Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  or  Virgil's  Eclogues:  with  the  Latin  Grammar  and  twelve 
cliapters  of  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Candidates  will  also  be 
examined  in  Ancient  Geography  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities." 

Thirty  years  ago  these  would  have  been  regarded  as  wary  reasonable  de- 
inand.s.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  schools  so  closely  following  the  course 
«»f  study  of  a  past  generation,  or  with  so  large  a  teaching  force  and  conse- 
(juent  differentiation  of  work,  that  these  may  be  to  them  very  reasonable  de- 
mand? t^-day.  Thinkin;^:,  however,  of  the  condition  of  the  smaller  high 
schools,  and  si)eaking  for  myself,  these  demands  seem  to  me  to  be  too  great  to 
allow  thorough  work  to  be  done.  They  re<|uire  so  much  biting  off  to  be  done 
that  little  time  is  lefl  for  digestion.  8o  much  must  be  read,  and  so  many 
other  things  are  to  be  studied,  that  little  time  is  lefl  for  either  pupil  or  teacher 
to  deal  with  close  study  of  grammatical  forms.  In  proof  of  this  I  would 
point  to  the  very  little  tnie  philological  work  done  in  the  average  high  school. 
If  le.ss  in  amount  were  demanded  by  the  colleges  a  better  quality  of  work 
fr)ul(l  be  done  by  the  school  and  could  be  insisted  upon  by  the  colleges.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  an  improvement  in  every  way.  As  far  as  the  boasted 
disciplinary  influence  of  the  classics  is  concerned,  the  pupil  of  the  high  school 
who  did  not  purpose  going  to  college  might  then  have  some  of  this  extended 
to  him,  and  in  addition  it  would  diminish  the  number  of  mere  memorizers, 
intellectual  polyps,   who  vex  the  entering  classes  of  our  colleges,  and  substi- 
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tute  yoimg  men  strong  in  mental  power.  As  to  methods  of  teaching,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  conviction  that  the  so-called  natural  and  inductive  methods  of 
making  easy  the  first  year  in  Latin,  this  royal  road  through  Latin  grammar, 
proves  in  the  long  run  to  be  a  very  hard  road  to  travel ;  and  that  there  has 
been  no  positive  improvement  made  over  the  old  way  of  thoroughly  learning 
the  main  matter  in  the  Latin  grammar.  I  know  that  some  will  say  that  this 
way  is  only  good  in  the  same  sense  that  certain  remedies  are  warranted  to 
cure  where  they  don't  kill.  I  am  almost  willing  to  grant  this.  Bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  speaking  of  the  high  school  as  a  fitting-school,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  a  fitting-school  to  eliminate  the  weak,  who  never  will  be  strong,  from  thoee 
who  with  proper  drill  will  become  strong.  The  demands  in  Greek,  quoting 
from  the  same  catalogue  of  Hamilton  College,  are  as  follows : 

"Greek:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  three  books :  Homer's  Iliad,  two  books:  Allen- 
Hadley*B  or  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  Jones's  Greek  Composition,  twenty  chap- 
ters." 

These  seem  certainly  far  more  reasonable,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  throughout 
the  Northwest  to  create  in  pupils  in  high  schools  any  desire  to  study  Greek. 
Many  school  boards  make  no  provision  for  it  whatever,  and  others  put  it  in 
their  course  of  study  as  an  elective.  Of  the  two  languages,  Latin  or  Greek, 
the  latter  is  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  regular  and  philosophical. 
Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  gj'uniastics,  Greek  is  a  rtiore  valua- 
ble study  than  Latin.  I  heartily  wish  it  were  pos.sible  to  bring  about  a  revival 
in  the  study  of  Greek  in  our  high  schoolff,  though  I  am  afraid  that  until  a 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream?  of  those  who  shape  the  teaching 
in  our  colleges,  until  there  will  be  somewhat  more  of  philolog}'  and  ]>erha|)s 
less  of  mere  translation  of  texts  in  our  colleges,  such  a  revival  will  not  he 

likelv. 

As  to  luathoniatics,  most  high  schools,  woilhy  of  the  name,  offer  moi'e  than 
the  average  college  demands.  Little  need  be  said  of  this  subject,  therefore, 
except  that  incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  subject  like  mathenmtics. 
where  the  c^)niniunity  and  the  college  have  interests  in- common, there  is  no 
difficulty  for  the  high  school  to  meet  all  requirements.  Since  colleg(^s  have 
begun  to  offer  more  liberal  a)urses  of  study  the  modern  languages  have  Ik^mi 
added  to  the  college  curriculum,  and  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  has 
been  demanded  in  either  German  or  Frencli,  rarely  in  both.  Throughout  the 
northwest,  (icrnian  is  more  ])oj>ular  than  French,  and  high  schools  have  nt) 
difticulty  in  coni|)lying  witli  the  two  years'  easy  work  demanded.  This  study 
as  a  rule  is  popuhir  in  the  schools,  although,  as  far  as  my  exi>enence  goes,  is 
not  so  often  well  provided  for,  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  college,  as  to 
teachers.  And  now  as  to  En;j:lish.  In  view  of  the  demands  made  by  our 
colleges  u])on  the  high  schools  in  Latin  and  German,  we  have  reason  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  demands  in  English  will  be  very  gn?at  and  that  the  high  school 
will  be  com]>elled  to  make  very  liberal  allowance  of  time  and  teaching-force 
to  meet  these  requirements.     Li  view  of  its  importance  in  any  scheme  of  cul- 
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ture,  whatever  subject  be  slighted  this  one  subject  certainly  will  be  carefiiUy 
and  thoroughly  protected  in  its  interests.  Thus  a  foreigner  might  think. 
Let  us  see  what  one  of  the  largest  of  the  universities  of  this  country  demands 
as  preparation  in  English  of  those  about  to  enter  the  freshman  class  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  I  quote  from  pages  34  and  35  of 
the  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1889-90: 

"Fob  the  Deobee  of  Baohelob  or  Abts.  -Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the 
following  subjeots: 

I.  English  Language,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  examination  will  be  aa 
follows: 

"  ( a  )  A  grammatical  and  rhetorical  analysis  of  short  selections  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  rhetorical  analysis  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  meanings  and  forms 
of  words,  sentential  structure,  paragraphing,  and  figures  of  speech. 

" (6)  An  essay  of  not  less  than  two  pages  ( foolscap),  correct  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, capital  letters,  grammar,  sentential  structure,  and  paragraphing.  The  subject 
for  1890  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works,  with  the  substance  of  which — the 
plots,  incidents,  characters,  etc., —  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will,  by  careful 
reading,  thoroughly  familiarize  himself:  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  Scott's  Guy 
Manuering;  Kingsley's  Hypatia.  The  subjects  for  1891  will  be  taken  from  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Old-  Mortality;  Longfel- 
low's Hyperion.     Equivalents  of  these  will,  of  course,  be  accepted. 

"For  securing  the  proper  preparation,  the  following  course  is  recommended: 
1.  A  few  lessons  and  constant  practice  in  the  proper  use  of  the  Unabridged  Dictiona- 
ries. 2.  A  review  of  the  elements  of  English  Grammar  during  the  last  years  of 
the  preparatory  course.  3.  Daily  recitations  for  at  least  one  term  in  some  such 
work  as  D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  A.  S.  Hill's  Princi- 
])les  of  Rhetoric.  4.  A  careful  reading  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  an  anno- 
tated edition,  as  Hudson's.  Rolfe's,  Meiklejohn's,  or  one  of  the  Clarendon  Press  series. 
').  Weekly  exercises  in  original  composition,  for  at  least  two  years. 

"A  large  portion  of  those  who  seek  admission  to  the  University  are  found  to  be 
very  deficient  in  their  preparation  in  English.  It  is  on  every  account  desirable  that 
such  deficiency  be  removed  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  the  requirements 
in  English  for  admission  to  the  University  be  enlarged." 

Very  few  schools  do  more  than  this,  and,  as  a  result,  the  graduate  who  does 
not  expect  to  enter  college  leaves  the  high  school  with  a  handful  of  husks 
as  all  that  the  school  has  to  ofler  him  in  English  literature. 

Of  English  before  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  of  Chaucer  and  of  the  days  be- 
fore ('haucer,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  what  can  be  said?  Wliy,  so  few  colleges  offer 
opi)ortunities  of  study  in  this  direction  that  it  Ls  not  surprising  that  high  schools 
do  nothing.  Those  who  would  like  to  do  something  do  nothing,  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  find  teachers  com|Xjtent  to  give  instruction ;  and  a^  for  the  others, 
they  do  nothing  because  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  be  done. 
There  arc  some  schools,  even  in  our  smaller  towns,  which,  knowing  the  better, 
strive  toward  it.  One  such  devotes  the  first  two  yeai-s  to  English  comi)osition 
and  rhetoric  with  daily  recitations,  and  numberless  comi)osition  exercises,  and 
a  daily  recitation  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  to  English  literature. 
That  the  study  of  English  literature  becomes  to  the  pupil  in  this  school  a  labor 
of  love ;  that  thev  look  forward  to  it  as  the  summation  of  their  work,  and  seem 
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to  revel  in  its  pleasures,  is  evident  to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  work  of  this  school.  Not  to  tarry  too  long  here,  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  teachers  of  English-speaking  people,  possessors  of  a  grand  history  and 
literature,  it  is  our  duty  to  lift  up  and  set  upon  a  pinnacle  in  the  high  school 
the  study  of  English.  In  history  as  grave  fault  may  be  found  with  present 
high-school  work  as  in  English.  A  daily  recitation  for  a  year  is  given  to 
ancient  and  modem  history.  In  that  time  is  gone  over  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and,  by  those  not  too  ambitious,  the  history  of  England.  Some  wres- 
tle with  the  history  of  the  world  for  this  length  of  time.  At  any  rate,  it  be- 
comes only  a  question  of  relative  thinness  and  poorness  when  we  look  over  the 
work  in  history  in  the  high  school.  United  States  history  has  generally  been 
disposed  of  in  the  grammar  school  before  the  high  school  is  reached.  From 
the  mental  immaturity  of  the  pupils  studying  United  States  history,  and  from 
the  imperative  necessity  to  complete  the  study  in  two  years  at  furthest,  nothing 
like  genuine  historical  study  can  be  expected.  As  a  result,  the  study  of  civics 
labors  under  many  disadvantages  in  our  high  schools.  New  ideas  involving 
logical  processes  take  lodgment  in  their  entirety  very  slowly  in  the  minds  of 
the  young.  They  can  see  but  one  side  of  any  matter  at  a  time.  An  idea 
must  ]ye  presented  again  and  again,  different  sides  of  it,  and  illuminated  by 
changing  lights,  in  order  that  a  true  picture  may  exist  in  the  mind.  This  is 
the  kind  of  study  csi)ecially  desirable  in  history,  but  this  is  out  of  our  reach 
until  hours  and  minutes  are  not  dealt  out  to  us  so  stingily  as  at  present,  and 
until  it  will  not  bo  necessary  for  the  high  school,  as  a  fitting-school,  to  do  all 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  college^  in  every  diixjction.  There  remain  yet 
to  1)0  con.sidored  the  natural  sciences.  Except  for  their  sjwcial  courses,  the 
colleges  make  little  demands  upon  the  high  school  in  the  sciences.  Under 
natural  sciences  are  generally  taught  in  our  high  schools,  ])hysiology,  zoolog}', 
botany,  geology,  ti^strononiv,  ])hysics,  chemiv«itry,  and  ])hysical  geography. 
Those  are  of  varying  value  to  the  student  Jis  studies  in  creating  new  men- 
tal power,  and  as  helj>s  in  his  college  course.  Most  valuable  to  him,  from  my 
standpoint,  are  botany,  geology,  iistronomy,  i)hysics,  and  physical  geography. 
Botany  awakens  the  powers  of  observation  and  classification.  Cieology  de- 
mands in  addition  logical  reasoning  from  well-known  facts  to  causes.  Astron- 
omy and  j)hysier*  —  both  forms  of  meclianics  —  are  pro|)erly  added  at  times  to 
the  department  of  mathematics,  and  pliysical  geography  takes  up  under  one 
name  all  that  has  been  discoverable  in  all  the  realms  of  science.  ChemL?trv 
can  only  bo  made  of  value  where  enough  time  can  be  given  to  allow  of  gen- 
uine study,  so  that  the  now  ideas  —  and  chemistry  is  full  of  them  —  may  have 
time  to  root  themselves  in  the  Abel's  of  the  brain  and  begin  to  grow. 

Now,  to  summarize  briefly:  The  high  school,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  acad- 
emy, comes  to  us  burdened  alike  with  excellences  and  defects.  Supported  by 
the  comniunitv,  its  course  of  studv  has  been  fashioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
college  to  suit  the  purjx^ses  of  the  college.  The  recent  establishment  of  schools 
of  science  has  had  some  influence  in  modifying  the  high-school  course  of  study, 
and  has  brought  it  nearer  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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The  adjustment  of  the  course  of  study  to  these  varying  interests  is  not 
complete,  and  the  high  school,  as  at  present  organized,  is  a  provisional  ar- 
rangement. 

In  Latin,  the  demands  are  too  great  for  thorough  work,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  substitution  of  extensive  reading  and  the  changed  methods 
of  acquiring  the  elements  are  any  improvement  over  the  old  method  of 
thorough  mastery  of  grammatical  forms. 

The  decreasing  interest  in  Greek  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  As  a  high-school  study  it  can  be  made  more  valuable  and 
more  fruit-bearing  than  Latin.  In  mathematics  high  schools  have  done 
i-eadily  all  that  is  expected  from  them  by  the  colleges,  because  in  this  subject 
tlie  interests  of  the  college  and  the  community  are  in  harmony.  The  work 
done  in  English  in  ver}'  many  high  schools  is  almost  farcical.  The  better 
colleges  lament  this,  although  the  fault  rests  in  the  main  with  the  colleges, 
which,  until  very  recent  years,  have  almost  ignored  this  subject. 

Ancient  and  modem  history  is  very  poorly  taught  in  the  ordinar}'  high 
school.  The  colleges  ask  for  very  little.  The  course  of  history  in  many  col- 
leges is  ver}'  weak,  and  as  a  result  the  work  is  shirked  and  poorly  done  in 
high  schools.  As  to  natural  sciences,  the  college  makes  few  demands  on  the 
high  school  as  preparation  for  the  classical  course.  From  the  standpoint  of 
general  scholarship,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  physics,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy are  deemed  most  valuable.  ^  Chemistry  is  valuable  only  where  enough 
time  can  be  given  to  do  thorough  work. 

Of  the  right  of  the  high  school  to  do  work  preparatory  to  the  college  or 
scientific  school  I  have  said  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  late  day  in 
the  ninteenth  century,  in  view  of  the  general  tendency  of  society  —  in  view 
of  an  existing  necessity — it  may  he  assumed  that  such  a  right  exists,  and  that 
the  f?chool  is  free  to  expand  indefinitely  in  lines  of  teaching.  Of  the  ability 
of  the  high  school  to  map  out  any  one  course  of  study  or  combinations  of 
courses  to  do  etpially  satisfactorily  the  various  lines  of  work,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  I  am  doubtful.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by  beginning  some  of 
our  high-school  work  in  grades  below  the  high  school,  and  by  modifying 
somewhat  our  time-sanctioned  schemes  of  work,  the  high  school  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  g\'mnasium  afti^.r  the  Oerman  pattern. 

C)f  many  objections  against  such  a  scheme,  I  may  mention  two.  My  time 
will  not  permit  an  expansion,  even  of  these: 

First :  The  patrons  of  our  schools  will  not  indorse  and  join  in  such  a 
change. 

Second:  The  social  environment  of  pupils  in  this  country  militates  against 
such  a  change. 

Our  schools  must  adapt  themselves  t^)  American  conditi(ms.  These,  and 
other  reasons,  cause  me  to  believe  we  will  gradually  develop  out  of  our  high 
school  as  it  now  is,  a  series  of  special  schools — all  public  schools,  and  each 
one  a  fittmg-school  for  something  beyond. 
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And  now  in  conclusion,  my  topic,  "The  High  School  as  a  Fitting-School/' 
I  take  to  mean  a  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  of  high  schools  as  prepar- 
atory to  college.  There  is  another  sense,  however,  in  which  the  high  school  is 
a  fitting-school,  and  that  is  in  preparing  men  and  women.  This  idea  has 
been  in  my  mind  constantly  in  preparing  this  paper.  Here  and  there  I  have 
sought  to  refer  to  it  incidentally.  The  subjects  boys  and  girls  study  in  our 
high  schools  can  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit  in  that  direction.  We  look  to 
our  colleges,  to  which  we  are  related  as  fitting-schools,  as  a  wanderer  in  a 
desert  country  looks  to  the  hills ;  and  from  them  would  tliat  we  could  alwavs 
draw  the  help  we  need. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  COLLEGE-PREPARATOliY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
UPON  ATTENDANCE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE 

LOWER  GRADES. 

C.    W.    IJAKDEEN,    SYRA(l>«K,    NKW    YORK. 

An  ounce  of  pull  is  worth  a  jwund  of  push.  If  a  child  remains  in  school 
because  he  wants  to  stav,  he  is  a  better  scholar  than  if  he  were  forced  to  at- 
tend  by  a  conipulsor}'  law.  To  show  that  the  eflect  of  a  college-preparatory 
course  in  the  high  school  is  to  increase  the  interest  and  to  i>r()long  the  attend- 
ance of  the  lower  grades,  is  the  limited  and  definite  purpose  of  this  paper. 

First,  T  remark  that  on  general  ])rinci])les  the  higher  one  aims  the  more  he 
accomplishes.  "Jump  at  the  moon,"  says  Kmerson,  in  etiect;  "you  wrrn'i 
hit  it,  hut  you  will  go  higher  than  though  you  aimed  at  the  saw-horse."  It 
is  the  eoniinou  weakness  of  man  to  be  satisfie<l  with  less  than  he  has  uuder- 
takon.  Start  twentv  bovs  in  a  mile  race  and  seldom  will  a  dozen  reach  tht* 
half-mile  ])ost:  but  more  will  get  there  than  if  it  was  a  half-mile  race.  Let 
pupils  look  upon  the  high  school  as  the  end  of  education,  and  half  of  them 
will  think  they  are  doing  well  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school.  It  is 
inijMUlant  to  maintain  the  idea  that  coni])leting  a  course  is  only  a  step  for- 
ward—  a  lean-to  on  a  Vermont  hill.  There  are  too  many  j)ersons  whose  edu- 
cation is  "tinished."  A  chu^s-mate  of  mine  went  away  from  college  to  teach, 
one  winter,  and  when  he  came  back  ho  boasted  how  high  the  grade  of  the 
school  wjLs.  "Three  of  the  girls,"  he  sai<l,  "had  been  through  Latin."  Let 
it  be  the  common  idea  in  school  that  onlv  a  colloire-bred  man  can  be  called 
fairly  educated,  and  a  great  many  will  feel  that  self-res|)ect  compels  tlieni  at 
least  to  tinish  the  high  school. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  high  school  fits  for  college  it  will  retain  most  of 
the  scholars  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  forceil 
to  attend  j^rivate  schools.  This  is  an  important  consideration.  For  one 
thing,  these   are  on  the  average  the  brightest  jmpils.     Children   usually  of 
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well-educated  parents,  brought  up  in  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  home  circle, 
with  better  manners  and  higher  purposes  than  the  average  public-school 
scholar,  they  are  an  uplifting  element — an  element  that  the  public  school 
cannot  well  spare.  They  will  usually  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and, 
recognizing  that  they  are  forming  habits  of  study  that  are  to  continue  for 
laeveral  years,  they  will  usually  be  found  more  industrious  and  diligent  than 
their  fellows.     In  tliis  way  their  direct  influence  is  of  benefit. 

Indirectly  they  confer  upon  the  school  a  benefit  even  more  discernible. 
They  usually  represent  the  better  families  of  the  place — those  that  are  re- 
s|)ected  and  imitated.  If  these  families  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school,  this  becomes,  for  many  who  are  looking  for  an  example  to  follow,  the 
correct  thing  to  do.  Hence  the  high  school  will  be  popular,  and  the  question 
of  attending  the  high  school  or  a  private  school  will  be  recognized  as  depend- 
ing, not  ujK)n  whether  one's  parents  can  afford  to  pay  tuition  at  a  private 
school,  but  upon  whether  one  is  bright  enough  to  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  high  school.  I  come  from  a  city  of  85,000  inhabitants.  I  do  not  know 
a  family  in  that  city  that  would  not  prefer  to  have  its  children  in  the  high 
school.  When  it  is  remarked  that  such-or-such-a-one  has  gone  from  the  pub- 
lic into  a  private  school,  it  is  spoken  of  among  the  young  i>eople  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  reason  must  be  she  could  not  keep  up  with  her  class. 
Hence  in  Syracuse  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a  high-school  scholar,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent a  reflection  upon  one  not  to  be.  How  greatly  this  prestige  increases  the 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools  I  need  not  point  out. 

But  it  affects  more  than  the  attendance.  The  children  whom  considera- 
tions like  these  lead  to  the  public  instead  of  the  private  schools  are  commonly 
from  wealthy  families,  who  have  influence,  if  in  no  other  way  at  least  as  tax- 
payers. It  is  no  small  benefit  to  have  these  people  interested  in  the  high 
school,  and  proud  to  have  their  children  its  pupils.  A  man  pays  taxes  more 
willingly  for  the  school  that  his  children  attend,  than  for  the  school  his  gar- 
dener's children  attend  while  his  own  are  sent  to  an  expensive  private  school. 
The  public  schools  will  command  the  general  support  on  which  their  efficiency 
depends,  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  recognized  as  schools  for  all.  They 
cannot  be  schools  for  all,  if  they  fail  to  provide  a  college-preparatory  course. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  maintain  a  college-prepara- 
tory department  is  by  no  means  so  expensive  as  it  was  when  only  men  could 
teach  the  classias.  To-day  our  colleges  are  graduating  every  year  scores  of 
women  who  can  be  had  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  who  can 
teach  Latin  and  Greek  better  than  the  average  man-graduate  of  twenty-fivi^ 
years  ago.  Add  to  this  that  the  entrance-examinations  are  now  so  broad 
that  the  language  requirements  are  much  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  college-preparatory  department  is  no  longer  a  formidable 
undertaking. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  college  shall  the  high  school  prepare  ?  The 
same  fit  that  will  put  a  man  into  Harvard  without  condition  w^ould  graduate*. 
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hiiu  from  some  smaller  colleges.  What  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  college- 
preparatory  high  school?  The  answer  is  simple:  The  standard  must  corre- 
spond with  the  demand.  The  Latin  High  School  in  Boston  must  give  a  fit 
for  Han'ard  or  Yale  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the  two  Phillips  Adadeniies. 
because  if  it  did  not  its  best  scholars  would  go  to  the  Phillij)s  Academies ;  but 
it  would  be  absurd  for  a  Michigan  high  school  to  give  the  same  training.  In 
that  State  the  great  majority  of  the  college  boys  go  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  there 
a  Harvard  fit  would  be  a  jwsitive  disadvantage,  putting  them  so  far  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  their  class  on  the  start  that  they  would  grow  careless,  and  lose 
their  habits  of  study.  In  Ohio,  again,  where  the  college  standard  is  still 
lower,  a  Michigan  fit  would  be  out  of  place;  while  in  some  of  the  newer  cities 
of  the  Wei*t,  where  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  and  a  Presbyterian  university 
are  staked  out  with  the  first  grocer\'  store  and  blacksmith  shop,  it  is  some 
time  before  an  Ohio  fit  is  needed. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  restrictions  that  should 
be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  words  ** college"  and  "university";  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  consider  the  general  educational  uplifting  of  a  community 
through  the  influence  of  colleges  so  near  by  and  so  inexpensive  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  better  scholars  of  the  public  schools  are  encouraged  to  go  on 
with  study  four  years  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  four 
years'  work  is  worth  having  if  it  is  honest  work,  w^hether  it  is  really  ooU^e- 
work  or  not.  But  these  questions  have  often  been  discussed  here  in  the  past, 
and  will  be  discussed  here  in  the  future;  they  have  no  place  in  this  paper. 

My  claim  is,  that  whatever  be  the  grade  of  college  which  the  majority  of 
college-entering  students  in  a  community  expect  to  enter,  for  that  grade  of 
college  the  high  school  should  give  in  its  regular  course  a  fairly  good  fit,  with 
some  provision  for  past-graduate  w^ork  in  case  the  student  desires  to  enter  a 
college  of  a  higher  grmle.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary, or  as  desirable,  that  such  scholars  should  go  elsewhere  for  their  prepara- 
tion. 

That  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  school  \\f\s>>  been,  I  trust,  made  manifest. 
But  is  it  an  advantage  to  the  student  ?  Would  he  not  get  a  completer  prep- 
aration in  a  ])rivate  school  where  the  course  is  chiefly  college-preparator}%  and 
wheiv  most  of  his  fellow-students  are  going  with  liini  to  college? 

It  niav  be  cheerfuUv  admitted  that  lie  would:  that  liis freshman  vear  would 
b(i  a  great  deal  easier  for  him,  and  the  p(>ssihilities  of  liis  taking  scholarship 
honoi-s  greatly  incrciisod.  If  the  end  for  wliich  I  sent  my  hoy  to  college  wen* 
to  have  him  take  the  valedictory,  I  shouhl  send  him  to  a  s{)ecial  fitting-school 
at  the  earliest  age  at  which  tliey  would  receive  him. 

Tliis  is  the  English  plan  of  education,  it's  carried  out  at  the  great  "public 
schools,"  a-*  they  aiv  called  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Kugby.  and  the  rest.  Ytkmw 
eight  to  eighteen,  the  ten  formative  years  of  a  boy's  life,  are  spent  at  these 
schools,  in  s{)ecial  ])re[)aration  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  preparation  is 
so  special  at  Harrow,  founded  in  lo71,  that  for  more  than  two  hundred  ami 
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tiftv  veai-s  there  were  no  other  studies  than  Latin  and  Greek,  until  in  1829 
the  course  was  broadened  by  the  addition  of  geometry,  modern  history,  and 
vulgar  fractions.  The  boy's  life  is  given  up  so  entirely  to  the  school  that 
when  little  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  whimpering  of  homesickness,  stern 
old  Master  Boyer,  of  Christ  Hospital,  cried  out  indignantly:  "Boys,  the 
school  is  your  father  I  The  school  is  your  mother!  The  school  is  your 
brother  and  your  sister  I  The  school  is  vour  second-cousin  and  all  the  re^t 
of  your  relations!     So  let  us  have  no  more  crying  !** 

That  is  English,  you  know ;  but  the  American  father  is  not  quite  so  ready 
to  see  himself  relegated  to  the  single  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
As  Mr.  Nightingale  said  so  well  last  year,  "The  first  grand  purpose  of  the 
high  school  is  to  educate  our  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  home." 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  noble  work  done  by  these  public  schools,  and  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  better  system  for  England  could  be  devised.  But 
with  us  the  conditions  are  different.  The  motto  of  the  oldest  of  these  Eng- 
lish schools  is,  "  Manners  makyeth  men."  It  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but  to 
make  gentlemen,  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  sending  English  boys  to  the 
ten  great  schools.  Where  claas  distinctions  prevail,  as  there,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  only  avenue  of  entrance  to  what  are  known  as  the  upper  cir- 
cles, is  through  the  public  schools. 

Fortunately  we  have  no  such  rigid  regulations.  Manners  go  far  to  make 
a  man  everywhere,  but  we  have  other  standards,  and  we  think  pretty  well  of 
the  manners  that  come  from  growth  in  the  home  circle  as  a  good  son  and  a 
good  brother.  Until  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  our  boys  must  be  sent  away 
from  home  in  order  to  grow  up  gentlemen,  the  idea  of  the  English  public 
school  can  never  in  its  entirety  prevail  in  America.  It  is  as  a  rule  better  for 
the  boy  to  get  his  preparation  in  the  high  school  at  home,  even  when  he  is 
from  his  earliest  age  intended  for  college. 

But  what  proportion  of  boys  who  finally  go  to  college  are  recognized  from 
a  very  early  age  as  sure  to  do  so  ?  Without  pausing  to  dwell  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  boy  trained  solely  to  enter  college  and  finally  unable  to  go,  hence 
forced  to  enter  life  with  an  education  ill-balanced  and  largely  useless,  let  me 
jusk  how  many  of  you  present  who  are  college  graduates  knew  at  eight  yeai-s 
old  that  you  would  go  to  college?  How  many  of  you  expected  to  go  at 
twelve?  at  fourteen?  at  sixteen?  It  is  a  j)eculiarity  and  an  advantage  of 
American  life  that  tlie  possibility  of  a  college  course  may  occur  to  one  unex- 
l)ectedly.     Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  give  my  own  experience. 

At  sixteen,  I  came  home  from  the  anny  with  my  regiment,  in  which  I  had 
been  for  two  years  a  drummer-boy.  I  had  no  money,  no  one  to  direct  me,  no 
esi)ecial  plans;  and  I  settled  down  as  a  book-keeper  in  a  grocery  store,  at  a 
dollar  a  day.  This  was  in  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  the  Bos- 
ton mail  came  in  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  steps  of  the  town-hall  were  at 
that  hour  a  general  rendezvous. 
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One  evening  as  I  stood  on  these  steps  a  young  fellow  came  up,  a  boy  I  had 
known  in  school  where,  although  older,  he  was  in  a  lower  class.  He  had  just 
finished  his  first  year  at  Williams  College,  and  what  he  didn't  have  to  tell  of 
the  fun  and  glory  of  college  life  wasn't  worth  experiencing.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  asked  with  too  carefully  concealed  pity : 

"  Bardeen,  why  don't  you  go  to  college  ?  " 

Like  a  flash  I  replied,  "  I  am  going." 

"  When  ?  " 

"A  year  from  next  fall." 

"Where?" 

"To  Yale." 

I  didn't  know  where  Yale  was,  but  I  knew  it  was  a  bigger  college  than 
Williams,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  fellow's  bumptiousness  cloud  over  a  little 
at  my  prospects. 

Well,  I  did  go  to  college,  and  a  year  from  the  next  fall,  and  to  Yale :  and 
yet  when  that  conversation  began  I  had  not  dreamed  of  it.  The  fact  was,  as 
he  talked  down  to  me  from  his  superior  height,  I  said  to  myself,  unless  I  go 
to  college  it  is  going  to  be  so  all  through  life.  This  fellow  is  not  naturally  my 
superior  in  any  way,  and  yet  if  he  goes  through  college  and  I  don't  he  vrill 
always  patronize  me  as  he  is  patronizing  me  now.  I  don't  need  to  stand  it, 
and  I  won't.     Hence  the  sudden  resolution. 

But  the  point  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  has  any  place  here,  is  that  the  Fitch- 
burg  high  school  was  a  college-preparatory  high  school,  and  hence  all  the 
training  I  had  was  in  the  direction  of  college ;  so  that  when,  three  years  after 
I  had  left  school,  the  necessity  of  a  college  education  suddenly  occurred  to 
me,  I  had  only  to  begin  where  I  had  left  off,  and  a  single  year  enabled  me  to 
enter  Yale  without  condition. 

My  experience  is  not  unusual.  I  presume  in  all  important  particulars  it 
could  be  matched  over  and  over  again  among  those  of  you  who  hear  me. 
Hence  it  is  not  wise  to  bring  scholars  at  too  early  an  age  to  that  fork  in  their 
studies  where  they  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  go  to  college.  Leave 
the  j>ossibility  o|)en  as  long  as  possible ;  and  to  that  end  let  every  high  school 
keep  present  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  he  may  go  to  college  if  he  will. 
As  James  Russell  Lowell  said  at  the  Harvard  anniversary : 

"It  i8  to  he  hoped  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  may  again  be  brought 
to  bear,  as  once  they  did,  more  directly  on  the  lower:  that  they  may  again  come 
into  such  close  and  graduated  relation  with  them  as  may  make  the  higher  education 
the  goal  to  which  all  who  show  a  clear  aptitude  shall  aspire." 
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THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  SEVERANCE 
FROM  THE  COLLEGE  AND   THE  UNIVERSITY. 


J.    W.   JOHNSON,    UNIVERSITY,    MIS8ISSIPi»I. 

The  high  school  is  fiindaniental  in  importance  as  a  support  for  the  college. 
Siicc(*s«  in  any  school  system  demands  j)erfect  harmony  and  heaity  coojiera- 
tion  between  tlie  two.  It  would  seem  well,  therefore,  that  every  college  should 
have  its  high  school  immediately  under  its  protection  and  guidance.  Can 
the  high  school  not  do  better  work — work  more  in  accordance  with  the 
recjuirements  of  the  college,  if  both  are  carried  on  under  the  same  roof?  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  curriculum,  and  under  the  same  management  ?  Surely, 
in  union  there  is  strength.  Under  the  influence  of  such  reflections,  one  is 
drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  union  of  the  two  is  the  best  possible  arrange-- 
ment.  It  is  only  after  more  mature  reflection,  supported  by  experience  and 
observation,  that  we  lose  confidence  in  the  theory,  and  finally  abandon  it 
altogether.  There  is  strength  in  union  only  when  the  parts  united  are  mutu- 
ally helpful  and  advantageous ;  but  if  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the  one 
must  decline  as  the  other  advances,  then  the  two  need  work  separately  and 
independently.  We  shall  notice  first  the  disadvantage  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  thus  maintaining  preparatory  departments. 

First,  the  excess  of  numbers  is  undesirable,  especially  when  the  number 
include  diflerent  classes  of  boys  so  much  out  of  harmony.  The  large  number 
of  preparatory  boys  requires  additional  teaching-force  and  equipments,  thus 
incumbering  rather  than  aiding  the  college  machinery. 

The  discipline  becomes  more  difficult  to  enforce,  with  the  mixed  class  of 
students,  than  it  would  be  with  an  equal  number  of  either  kind  separately. 
Were  they  all  high-school  boys,  they  would  be  placed  under  the  strict  sur- 
veillance of  diligent  teachers,  and  taught  by  rigid  discipline,  to  know  their 
places,  and  to  conform  to  established  regulations.  Were  they  all  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  admitted  into  college,  they  could  be  tnisted  to  behave, 
and  the  trust  not  be  abused.  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  young  awkward 
boys  to  serve  as  seai)egoats  for  the  crimes  of  the  older  ones. 

The  average  college  boy  delights  to  see  the  young,  ignorant  fellows  tricked 
now  and  then ;  he  enjoys  also  inveigling  them  into  mischief  and  trouble,  dis- 
a])[)earing  himself  from  the  scene  in  due  time  to  leave  his  junior  comrades  as 
s('a|Xjgoats  for  all  the  ini(iuity,  and  the  objects  of  censure  for  the  whole  affair. 
It  soon  follows  as  a  sort  of  cf>rollary  that  the  youn<rer  boys  are  blamed  for  all 
kinds  of  mischief,  however  foreign  U)  their  instincts  or  caj)acity.  W^hen  such 
false  accusations  l)ecome  common,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes,  offensive,  the 
spirited  youths,  fwlin^  wrongc^d  and  misrepresented,  become  reckless,  and  are 
stimulated  to  bolder  deeds,  and  more  serious  misdemeanors.  Sometimes  even 
a  sort  of  party  feeling  is  engendered,  and  constant  antagonism  is  the  result. 
—40 
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Then  the  greater  numbers  and  divided  responsibility  both  work  very  much 
against  good  discipline. 

Again,  the  dignity  and  eclat  of  the  college  or  university  b  seriously  ham- 
pered by  a  preparatory  department.  We  hear  it  said  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name ;  but  there  is  much  in  the  name  and  reputation  that  a  college  bears. 
And  many  people  judge  of  a  college  by  the  character  of  students  admitted. 
If  the  college  admits  students  of  low  grade,  they  say  the  college  is  low-grade. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  college  is  strict  in  its  requirements  for  admission, 
and  will  admit  only  those  who  have  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  as  prepara- 
tion, do  they  attribute  more  and  more  merit  and  importanpe  to  that  college. 
Again,  some  old-fashioned  people  take  the  old-fashioned  way  of  testing  a  pud- 
ding by  tasting  it ;  a  method  simple,  to  be  sure,  but  eminently  reliable  and 
satisfactory.  Accordingly,  they  are  ready  to  judge  of  a  college  by  the  boys 
who  have  been  there,  whether  they  be  gnuluated  or  not.  Now  whenever  a 
man  even  of  little  learning  happens  to  meet  a  mere  preparator}*^  boy  who  can 
boast  of  the  months  and  terms  which  he  has  spent  at  the  university,  he  is  sure 
to  regard  such  a  university  as  a  mere  high  school.  In  short,  these  preparator}' 
boys  can  do  but  little  credit  to  the  university  anvway  or  anywhere.  Their 
low  grade  of  scholarship  is  fatally  apt  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  scholar- 
ship at  the  university.  That  requisite  dignity,  therefore,  is  sadly  wanting 
which  is  necessarv  to  make  a  university  tower  in  influence  and  tclat  comnien- 
suratc  with  it.^  name  and  pretensions. 

Another  serious  injury  to  colleges  and  universities  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  brought  into  comix^tition  with  the  higli  schools;  /.  e.,  the  prepanitor}' 
department  competes,  and  the  whole  college  is  criticised  and  held  resjwnsible. 
It  is  natural  for  public  patronage  to  flow  to  the  preparatory  department,  with 
its  great  university  name  and  classic  dignity  where  tuition  is  free,  rather  than 
to  the  private  liigh  school  with  tuition  to  pay  luid  a  far  less  display  of  equip- 
ments and  high-sounding  patronage.  The  public,  indeed,  {)erhaps  rightly  too, 
are  very  much  disposed  to  demand  free  instruction  in  the  high  schools.  Tu- 
ition is  already  free  in  the  common  schools  and  colleges,  and  why  not,  they 
say,  in  the  high  schools  ?  They  naturally  cast  about  for  free  tuition,  and  as 
soon  as  the  i)reparatory  department  is  found  to  be  free  they  overflow  it  with 
numbei's.  From  a  narrow,  business  point  of  view  the  advantage  is  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  preparatory  department.  It  can  employ  the  best  teachers ;  l)e- 
ing  indorsed  by  the  State,  can  furnish  the  best  appliancics,  and  ofter  every- 
thini!:  free.  Tliis  of  coui*se  gives  it  an  overNvhelming  adviuitage.  Now  if 
prej)aratory  departments  could  do  all  the  ])re[»aratory  work  it  might  be  well 
enough  to  continue  and  even  ex])and  the  system.  But  such  is  not  the  case; 
there  is  a  larire  and  wortliy  (*lass  of  ])atronai^re  which  would  appreciate  a  local 
higli  school  and  patronize  it  liberally,  but  cannot  afford  to  send  away  from 
home,  and  especially  to  subject  young  boys  to  the  well-known  temptations  of 
college  life.  The  conse(iuence  is  that  a  large  portion  of  available  patronage 
never  reaches  the  college  or  univei-sity,  but  must  be  content  to  take  a  short 
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superficial  course  under  name  of  normal  or  some  other  misnomer.  The  ulti- 
mate conse(iuenoe  is  that  the  college  or  university,  under  a  strenuous  effort  to 
feed  itself  with  a  preparatory  department,  really  shuts  off  its  main  supply, 
which  should  come  from  the  public  at  large.  Another  serious  result  is,  that 
when  a  private  high  school  prepares  a  few  boys  by  stemming  the  tide  of  com- 
petition with  the  preparatory  department,  there  being  so  little  feeling  of  co- 
operation and  sympathy,  the  boys  will  be  advised  to  go  to  some  other  college, 
perhaps  outside  of  the  State,  rather  than  to  one  of  so  low  standard,  and  one 
which  stoops  to  such  low  and  unfair  competition.  In  view,  then,  of  the  many 
disadvantages  to  the  college — the  excess  of  numbers,  difficulties  of  discipline, 
loss  of  dignity,  competition  wholly  unfair  with  the  high  schools— in  view  of 
all  these,  we  think  the  demands  of  the  high  schools  for  severance  from  the 
college  and  university  are  well  founded,  and  ought  to  be  granted. 

We  shall  next  notice  some  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  high  schools  them- 
selves. The  high  schools  are  of  course  dependent  upon  colleges  for  indorse- 
ment and  for  finishing  work  begun.  When  colleges  fail,  high  schools  are  not 
appreciated,  so  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  col- 
leges and  to  demand  severance  for  the  good  of  the  college.  But  the  union  of 
preparatory  departments  with  colleges,  works  perhaps  more  serious  injur}'  to 
the  high  schools  themselves  than  to  the  college.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
eliminate  the  high-school  interest  from  that  of  the  college.  They  are  mutu- 
ally dependent  upon  each  other,  and  have  many  interests  in  common.  We 
shall  notice,  however,  some  of  the  disadvantages  i)eculiar  to  the  high  schools, 
considering  preparatory  departments  as  high  schools,  and  show  first  si)ecial 
reasons  for  the  demands  of  these  departments  for  severance.  Preparatory^ 
departments  must  largely,  if  not  wholly,  adoj)t  college  customs  and  curricula. 
Boys  must  have  their  stated  hours  to  meet  the  professor  and  recite,  vanish 
from  the  presence  of  that  ])rofes8or,  and  report  to  another,  or  noty  as  inclina- 
tion may  suggest,  or  indifference  and  laziness  persuade.  Not  being  under 
the  eye  of  his  teacher,  the  young  boy  is  liable  to  fall  into  idle  habits,  and 
become  truant  and  in  many  cases  really  worthless.  College  freedom  and 
college  laxity  are  not  suited  to  immature  boys.  Rigid  discipline,  the  very 
thing  they  most  need,  they  least  receive.  It  seems  wholly  impracticable  to 
have  a  different  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments, from  that  of  the  college  proper.  At  their  age  i)reparatory  boys  are 
easily  influenced  by  older  ones,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  influence  of  the 
older  ones  is  detnmontal  to  the  younger.  Many  a  young  boy  comes  fresh  from 
the  bosom  of  a  pure  family,  with  the  mother's  kiss  and  benediction  still  aglow 
in  his  countenance,  to  be  enticed  into  the  ways  of  evil,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  session  to  be  sent  awav  ii  moral  wreck.  This  is  a  sad  feature  indeed. 
For  what  is  intellectual  strength  without  moral  character?  What  benefit  to 
himself  or  others  is  a  man's  high  culture  if  it  is  to  bo  used  on  the  side  of  the 
immoral  and  the  ba*«e?  But  in  failing  to  secun?  intellectual  development,  as 
is  so  oflen  the  case  in  preparatory  department*,  and  reaping  instead  corrupted 
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morals,  the  case  becomes  doubly  sad  and  deplorable.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  young  boys  that  deserves  notice  in  this  connection.  It  consists  of 
boys  who  are  not  so  subject  to  bad  influences,  who  resist  temptation  and  do 
their  best,  but  their  best  is  but  little.  Not  ix)8ses8ing  brilliant  minds  and  not 
having  enjoyed  previous  training,  they  labor  under  disadvantages.  They 
need  the  patient  direction  and  kindly  oversight  of  a  sympathetic  teacher.  In 
a  preparatory  department  this  usually  is  not  practicable.  They  must  come 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  retire  at  its  close  to  give  room  for  another 
class.  He  sees  his  teacher  no  more  till  next  dav,  when  new  and  advanced 
lessons  are  required.  The  boy  fails,  the  class  presses  forward — no  time  to 
wait — obscurity  and  gloom  thicken  over  his  mental  vbion — he  gropes  in 
darkness,  and  finally  reaches  despair,  when  he  calls  for  an  honorable  dismis- 
sion, and  retires  from  intellectual  pursuits,  perhajjs  never  to  return  again. 
A  better  arranged  high  school  would  have  helped  him  on,  and  perhaps  finally 
made  of  him  a  respectable  scholar — at  lea*?t  one  prepared  to  pursue  a  collie 
curriculum  in  a  college-boy  sort  of  way.  I  have  seen  many  melancholy 
pictures  of  this  class.  They  simply  need  more  attention  and  care  than  can 
be  given  in  kee})ing  with  college  style  and  formality.  Many  sad  mistakes 
are  made  on  the  part  of  parents  by  sending  their  immature  sons  to  these  pre- 
paratory departments. 

But  the  ordinary  high  schools  are  likewise  injured;  I  mean  those  that  are 
not  in  connection  with  the  colleges  as  preparatory  departments;  those  that 
have  to  stem  the  tide  of  competition,  and  prepare  boys  the  l)est  they  can,  la- 
boring under  the  disadvantage  all  along  of  a  private  enterprise  against  a 
State  monojM)ly.  It  is  human  nature  for  the  masters  of  such  schools  to  lose 
sympathy  with  liis  State  university,  which  competes  in  a  way  so  disastrous  to 
the  high-school  interest.  Such  a  teacher  feels  that  he  is  wronged  by  an  insti- 
tution which  he  wishes  to  love  and  aid.  Since  the  State  does  not  furnish  free 
tuition  to  all  high  schools,  he  seriously  believes  that  it  makes  an  invidious 
distinction  by  supporting  one  and  thereby  crusliing  many.  The  boys  who 
are  best  able  to  pay  tuition  are  the  first  ones  to  leave,  for  they  are  likewise 
bettor  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  going  abn)ad. 

Anotlier  loss  to  these  schools  is  realized  in  tlie  general  want  of  appreciation 
in  the  public  mind.  Patrons  knowing  that  they  can  patronize  preparator}' 
depaitinonts  which  are  free,  and  better  e<|uipiXHl,  are  indej)endent  of  the  mas- 
tors  of  high  schools,  and  are  very  apt  to  treat  them  with  inditferentx?,  esj^ecially 
in  neglecting  to  ])atronize  tliom.  If  they  should  ])atronize  the  home  school 
for  a  time,  and  their  s<>ns  should  be  disci] >lined  with  some  firmness,  they  easily 
blame  tlu^  teacher,  and  with<lraw  at  once  to  patronize  the  free  i)reparatory 
d(»paitineiit.  Kven  the  hoys  themselves  feel  tliat  the  teacher,  with  his  sim])le 
and  sonictimcs,  of  neeossity,  scanty  e<iiiipinents,  is  of  little  importance  com- 
])ared  to  the  teachei*s  of  the  university  high  school.  The  result,  in  many  cases, 
is  that  the  t(?aeher  is  driven  to  something  else  as  a  means  of  support,  while 
the  colleges  and  universities,  continuing  to  fc^'d  themselves  by  means  of 
these  (lej)artments,  are  really  smothering  out  the  generous  support  which 
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would  be  cheerfully  rendered  from  all  over  the  country  if  the  unfair  compe- 
tition were  removed. 

Finally,  this  demand  of  high  schools  for  severance  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  based  on  legal  grounds.  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  what  right 
have  college  authorities  to  appropriate  public  funds,  which  are  designed  for 
college  work,  to  mere  preparatory'  work  ?  Or  if  they  have  a  right  thus  to  ap- 
propriate funds,  why  so  partial  as  to  give  to  only  oiie  school  in  the  State  ? 
Why  not  help  all  a  little,  so  as  to  keep  all  on  equality ;  pleasing  all  and  offend- 
ing none,  rather  than  to  please  one  and  offend  all  the  others  ?  Are  not  all 
the  others  equally  worthy,  equally  needy,  and  ecjually  aj)preciative  ?  Can  a 
great  State  not  afford  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  to  all  its  wards  ?  The 
State  furnishes  free  tuition  in  the  common  schools  and  colleges,  and  prepara- 
tory departments  of  colleges:  why  not  to  the  struggling  remainder  of  high 
schools?  If  this  just  and  liberal  policy  were  adopted,  the  demands  of  the 
high  schools  for  severance  would  still  be  just  and  very  urgent,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  teaching  of  immature  boys  as  a  preparation  for  college  is  a 
different  kind  of  teaching,  and  requires  different  methods,  from  that  of  college 
instniction.  So  that  we  believe  from  every  standpoint,  the  demand  for  sev- 
erance Ls  just,  and  ought  to  be  granted.  We  offer,  therefore,  the  following 
resolutions : 

Eesolved,  first --That  the  method  now  so  prevalent  amon^  many  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  of  maintaining  preparatory  departments  in  connection  with  the 
college  curriculum,  is  detrimental  to  the  ultimate  interests  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  consequently  to  our  school  system  in  general. 

Second  -That  the  subjecting  of  young  boys  to  the  influence  of  college  life  and 
customs  degrades  in  many  cases  the  moral  character  of  the  young  boys,  and  weakens 
the  restraint  of  discipline  upon  the  older  ones. 

Third  -That  the  maintaining  of  preparatory  departments  with  free  tuition  in 
connection  with  State  colleges  and  universities  brings  about  unfair  competition  with 
high  schools,  and  tends  to  render  abortive  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  in  fur- 
nishing thorough  instruction  for  college. 

Fourth—  That  it  is  simple  justice  and  consistency  that  the  State  should  furnish  free 
tuition  in  high  schools,  separate  and  apart  from  colleges  and  universities,  adequate 
to  the  demand  for  college  preparation. 


THE  HKiH  SCHOOL  AS  A  FINISHING -SCHOOL. 


JAMKS    II.    BAKKK,    DENVKK,   COLORADO. 


In  the  evolution  of  our  school  system,  naturally  tlie  work  of  education  has 
been  divided  into  periods,  each  corresponding  to  a  sta^^  of  mental  develop- 
ment. While  growth  and  pro]Xir  education  are  continuous,  and  very  shaq) 
lines  of  demarkation  must  be  mow*  or  less  arbitrary,  these  divisions  are  quite 
as  useful  in  their  way  as  the  separation  of  the  development  of  human.  \5MX\r 
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tutions  into  periods  and  epochs.  The  high-school  period  is  nominally  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  Before  this  time  the  mind  deals  largely 
with  the  concrete.  The  higher  jx)wers  of  abstraction  and  of  generalization 
first  become  prominent  in  the  high-school  ])eriod ;  hence  this  period  is  the  one 
in  which  the  elements  of  a  broad  mathematical,  scientific,  and  literary  knowl- 
edge and  training  may  be  acquired.  Beyond  the  high  school  these  same 
studies  may  be  pursued  in  their  fuller  development.  It  is  natural  to  expect 
that  those  whose  aptness  for  knowledge  and  training  is  limited  to  concrete 
numl)er,  geographical  location,  local  events  and  familiar  concepts  snould  end 
their  school  course  with  the  grammar  grades.  Others  are  limited  by  health, 
home  obligations,  or  pecuniary  necessity.  Only  those  w^ho  have  more  than 
an  average  aptitude  for  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  or  who  are  incited  by 
strong  secondary  motives  of  ambition,  continue  beyond  the  high  school. 
Higher  education  properly  deals  with  the  more  abstruse  mathematical  laws, 
the  more  intricate  problems  of  science,  with  the  refinements  of  language  and 
literature,  and  with  philosophy.     This  field  of  investigation  is  for  the  few. 

As  suggestive  for  some  parts  of  our  discussion,  I  present  some  statistics  re- 
cently taken  from  the  history  of  one  high  school.  It  is  shown  that  in  a  series 
of  years  40  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  are  boys,  and  60  per  cent,  girls ;  that 
about  one-third  of  the  graduates  are  boys ;  that  37  per  cent,  of  the  boy  grad- 
uates take  complete  courses  in  some  college  or  in  some  scientific  and  professional 
school,  although  many  others  take  partial  courses;  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  girls  pursue  higher  courses ;  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  girl  graduates 
teach.  From  this  showing,  which  I  a&sume  to  be  somewhat  representative  of 
mixed  public  higli  schools,  it  ap|x?ars  that  a  large  majority  of  their  gradu- 
ates, estimating  both  sexes  together,  end  their  formal  education  with  the  high 
school.  We  come  at  once  to  the  question:  "What  is  f)roper  to  the  high 
school  in  its  function  of  fitting-school ?"  Although  no  new  ideas  may  be 
presented,  yet  it  is  well  sometimes  to  review  old  fields  and  emphasize  imjwr- 
tant  features. 

Education  is  the  development  of  the  individual  in  and  through  his  en- 
vinnnnent  —  or,  more  clearly  for  our  j)urj)ose,  education  is  gaining  a  knowl- 
edire  of  one's  environment  and  training  the  faculties  to  use  knowledge  wisely 
and  skillfully;  it  |)ro|>erly  includes  in  the  liigh-school  j)criod  a  training  in 
the  consciousn(\<s  of  one's  own  powei*s  and  possibilities.  The  acquisitions  to 
l)e  made  in  this  period,  which  is  the  full  dawn  of  all  high  possibilities,  art* 
view  and  power  —  the  view,  which  takes  in  broad  and  striking  scenes;  the 
iM>wer,  wliicli  niav  be  used  siiccessfullv  in  anv  field  of  activity.  Without  the 
objective  view,  in  iLrn(^rance  (;f  his  surroundings,  one  exix^riences  a  timidity, 
a  feeling  tliat  he  has  not  found  hiuiself  in  the  world  where  he  dwells;  without 
the  j)ower,  th<;  individual  is  limited  in  liis  possibilities.  In  other  word.s,  the 
aim  of  tliis  period  of  educiition  is  the  large  development  of  subjective  possi- 
bilities, in  and  through  objective  relations.  These  statements  point  not  only 
to  the  cliiss  of  studies  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  results,  but  suggest  to  an 
extent  the  nuinner  of  employing  them. 
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Specifically,  then,  the  high  school  should  teach  numerical  generalization,  and 
the  spatial  relations  and  measurements  shown  in  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
which  lead  to  a  practical  use  of  nature  and  its  forces — relations  which  are  the 
same  for  the  near  and  the  distant,  the  minute  and  the  inconceivably  vast.  It 
sh(juld  teach  the  science  of  atoms,  how  they,  with  numerous  affinities,  people 
space  with  manifold  kinds,  and  the  general  and  specific  laws  of  their  com- 
bination ;  the  science  of  molecules,  how  they,  in  aggregate  forms,  constitute 
the  material  of  the  varied,  beautiful  outer  world,  the  laws  of  molecular 
forces,  and  the  causes  of  conupon  phenomena;  the  science  of  masses,  the  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies,  presenting  some  of  the  wonders  of  their  structure 
and  movements;  the  science  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human,  as  a 
higher  phenomenon  controlled  by  mysterious  forces,  its  more  prominent  mani- 
festations, and  the  likenesses  and  differences  that  determine  classification.  It 
should  emphasize  the  deeds  and  the  institutions  of  man,  and  the  nature  of 
mind,  that  mirror  of  the  outer  world,  chamber  of  reflection,  that  self-activity 
that  interprets  and  unifies  all.  It  should  present  man^s  higher  thoughts  and 
aspirations.  It  should  teach  the  vigorous  and  graceful  use  of  the  mother 
language,  as  the  ready  instrument  of  thought,  and  should  increase  the  stu- 
dent's concepts,  by  directing  him  to  the  Latin  source  of  the  generic  element  of 
our  tongue.  In  a  formal  enumeration,  we  would  sum  up  these  studies  as  fol- 
lows :  Mathematics — algebra,  geometr}%  and  trigonometry ;  Science  —  chem- 
istry, physics,  geology,  astronomy,  botany,  zoolog>%  and  physiolog}';  History  — 
government,  political  eccmomy,  and  jisycholog}' ;  Literature — language,  both 
native  and  foreign. 

Too  often  the  teacher  i)erf()rms  his  duties  mechanically,  measures  off  portion 
by  portion  the  work,  and  teaches  isolated  facts.  But  he  should  add  a  grasp 
and  insight  which  the  unaided  pupil  may  not  gain,  show  the  nature  of  each 
study  as  a  whole,  the  relation  of  studies  and  their  use  for  knowledge  and 
training.  What  is  a  view  w^orth  that  is  misty  and  disconnected,  unless  the 
partes  can  l>e  unified  to  make  up  a  consistent  whole?  What  Ls  a  training 
worth  that  is  not  attended  by  a  desire  to  use  the  power  gained  for  j)rogress? 
( )ne  great  aim  of  a  high-school  course  is  inspiration. 

Thus  far  the  use  of  studies  on  the  knowledge  side  has  been  considered,  but 
the  mental  |X)wer,  the  development  of  the  mental  faculty  —  that  higher  pur- 
]><)fre  of  education  —  must  Iw  constantly  ke])t  in  view.  Properly  emj)loyed, 
mathematics  trains  the  abstractive  and  deductive  i)owei"s ;  science  the  i)ercei>- 
tive,  conceptual  and  inductive  ])owei's;  history  the  ethical  and  the  higher 
])ersonal  emotions ;  literature  the  icsthetic  and  the  ethical  emotions;  all  studies 
exorcise  memory  and  imagination  more  or  less;  j)roix?r  school  re(|uirements 
cultivate  right  emotion  and  train  the  will;  all  j)hysical  training,  as  Heading, 
sjH'aking,  nnisic,  drawing,  exercise,  give  the  mind  jK)wer  over  the  body  and 
thus  train  the  will.  Text-books,  instruction,  recitation  and  examination  al- 
most everywhere  too  nmch  emphasize  the  side  of  knowledge —  memory-knowl- 
eilge.     In  every  ivcitation  and  examination  the  original  power  of  the  pupil 
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to  infer,  interpret  and  combine  should  be  tested.  This  is  true  education  in 
that  it  develops  the  self-activity  of  the  soul  —  makes  it  a  growth  toward  high 
possibility.. 

Upon  the  selection  and  order  of  high-school  studies  in  many  points  there 
is  a  general  agreement.  What  special  features  of  a  discussion  present  them- 
selves? No  high  school,  which  performs  its  true  function  as  the  people's 
college,  is  ade(]uate  if  it  omits  such  studies  as  geology  and  astronomy,  which 
present  the  sublimer  features  of  environment.  They  add  something  besides 
the  mere  intellectual  view.  "The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  Not  till 
the  mind,  in  imagination,  has  delved  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  traced 
the  history'  of  its  formation,  not  until  it  has  radiated  to  the  extreme  finite 
and  rounded  a  sj)here  upon  the  center  of  self,  is  man  fully  prepared  to  view 
our  fragment  of  creation  as  a  whole  and  in  the  relation  of  its  parts.  Nor 
would  I  omit  the  subjective  side.  I^et  the  student  become  conscious  of  mind, 
without  which  all  things  would  be  as  if  thov  were  not;  teach  him  to  know 
the  signs  by  which  he  learns  of  the  external  world,  and  thus  bring  him  face 
to  face  with  philosophy  itself.  It  can  be  done  as  easily  as  he  can  be  made  to 
know  that  a  written  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea.  Teach  him  the  wonders  of 
the  human  consciousness,  the  laws  of  attention,  the  power  of  habit,  the  value 
of  imagination,  the  nature  of  thought,  the  significance  of  emotion,  the  im- 
portance of  will,  the  supreme  estimate  to  be  put  on  a  noble  and  progressive 
spirit.  The  study  of  the  subjective  gives  a  new  analytical  insight;  by  it  his- 
tory, language,  literature,  education,  are  filled  with  new  meanings.  All  this 
can  be  done  roadilv  and  successfully  and  eniovablv  in  the  hi":h  school  by  ba«- 
ing  principles  on  concrete  examples,  by  advancing  from  known  ex|)erienoe  to 
deductions.  In  addition  to  the  general  value  of  ])sychology  there  is  a  special 
rea««on  why  it  should  l)c  studied  in  the  high  school.  In  the  statistics  quoted 
it  appeared  that  35  ])er  cent,  of  girl  gra<luatos  teach.  Many  of  these  have 
no  special  pi-ejmration  for  their  work  aside  from  that  obtained  in  the  high 
school.  Psychology,  ])roperly  taught,  should  be  of  givat  value.  It  is  the 
disgrace  of  the  teaching  profession  to-day  that  it  luts  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  basic  principles  of  mind.  In  connection  with  subjective  study,  give  the 
student  the  logical  forms  and  principles,  and  acquaint  him  with  their  ordi- 
nary violations.  Show  the  almost  universal  injustice  that  men  do  their  feUow- 
men  through  ignorance  and  hasty,  one-sided  generalizations;  show  that 
prejudice  and  sc^lfish  inclination  lead  to  much  error  and  wrong. 

Above  all,  the  formation  of  character  should  be  n^garded.  This  should  be 
established  not  only  by  the  necessary  authority  and  restraint  and  unconscious 
influence  of  school-life,  but  by  securing  iu<  far  as  ])ossible  persistent  practice, 
which  alone  makes  a  sure  foundation  for  ]>ermanent  character;  by  presenting 
ideals  which  invite  toward  higher  planes.  The  ])ages  of  history,  biography, 
and  literature  are  full  of  inspiring  examples  and  ennobling  thought.  By  the 
use  of  proper  selections,  many  an  idea  may  be  irnj)lanted  which  in  later  years 
may  unexpectedly  bear  fruit  in  excellence  of  character.     This  is  not  wholly 
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a  matter  of  theory  with  the  writer.  The  practical  side  of  character-making 
will,  I  predict,  be  regarded  in  the  future  as  the  surest  foundation  for  perma- 
nent and  practical  religious  growth.  ( I  cannot  help  referring  the  teacher  to 
Felix  Adler*8  article,  "  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Young,"  in  the  Ethical 
Record,  vol.  II,  No.  2.)  It  seems  to  many  an  observer  that  there  has  been 
an  excessive  tendency  during  some  years  to  so  lessen  the  hardships  of  young 
people  that  the  heroic  stamp  will  he  wanting  in  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation.  Cultivate  a  little  of  the  Spartan.  Courage  and  nobility  of 
character  are  ever  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  and  approval.  A  true 
altruism  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  sterling  traits. 

I  cannot  help  rejxjating  that  the  element  of  power  in  education  is  nowhere 
more  neglected  than  in  the  high  school.  Few  teachers  fully  realize  how  much 
of  final  results,  even  in  the  form  of  principles,  are  memory  results,  and  do 
not  of  necessity  indicate  the  p(jwer  that  should  be  gained  in  acquiring  them. 
Lack  of  clearness  and  accuracy  in  presenting  knowledge  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  disgust  of  school-life  and  of  failure  in  results.  Finally,  the  work  indicated 
in  this  paj)er  a.s  proper  to  a  high  school  cannot  be  accomplished  in  three 
years.  The  additicmal  year  makes  possible  the  introduction  of  studies  that 
do  more  to  broaden  the  mind  than  is  done  in  all  the  previous  years. 

You  will  say,  "  What  ideal  and  unj)ractical  views ! "  True,  they  are  ideal, 
but  not  unpractical.  These  are  ideal  views  for  the  ideal  teacher  and  the  ideal 
pupil,  and  the  ideals  will  never  be  fully  attained  —  but  to  attain  them  should 
be  the  constant  aim.  They  show  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essentials  of  high- 
school  education  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  should  be  done.  Man  is 
an  ideal  creature  with  ideal  hopes  and  aspirations,  or  he  is  nothing  suificiently 
distinctive  from  lower  orders  of  creation.  These  views  look  toward  ideal  man- 
hood and  ideal  j)reparation  for  practical  life.  The  theory  that  the  end  of 
education  is  artisanship  and  citizenship  is  narrow.  The  ideal  man  is  an  ideal 
citizen,  or  so  much  the  worse  for  the  State  in  which  he  lives.  I  predict  that 
the  aim  of  education  in  the  future  will  be  to  secure  the  highest  interests  of  the 
individual  man.  The  charge  that  high-school  graduates  are  useless  for  any- 
thing practical,  hai<  rei)eatedly  been  proven  false  by  referring  to  their  occupa- 
tions. And  it  must  be  noted  that  no  enumeration  of  occupations  can  show 
more  clearly  the  ])owor  for  enjoyment  and  the  essential  manhood,  which  could 
be  increased  even  more  by  an  ideal  education. 

The  view  ])resented  has  not  taken  in  the  so-called  practical  side  of  educa- 
tion. A  "business  course,"  for  instance,  in  a  high  school,  is  regarded  by  some 
lis  desirable.  But  we  must  think  that  its  introduction  is  emi)hasizing  comi)ar- 
atively  unira])ortant  details  in  the  scheme  of  education,  such  as  book-keeping, 
local  history,  and  our  own  government.  These  are  important,  but  should  not 
he  unduly  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  more  cximprehensive  studies.  My 
view  is  that  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  human  beings ;  that  the  word 
environment  is  essentially  the  same  for  all ;  that  among  the  possible  factors  in 
education  there  are  some  that  are  of  higher  value  than  others ;  that  not  until 
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the  best  view  has  been  gained,  and  right  power  has  been  acquired,  and  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  self  has  been  added,  can  the  student  select  hb  special  oc- 
cupation understandingly,  or  do  his  work  with  independent  intelligence;  that 
emphasis  ujwn  minor  features  leads  to  neglect  of  the  general  knowledge  and 
jwwer  that  are  most  essential  to  the  ideal  man. 

The  foremost  question  of  to-day  is  that  of  manual  training.  I  would  not 
disturb  this  bone  of  contention  if  I  could  fairly  neglect  it.  The  value  of 
physical  tniining  is  conceded  by  most  educators;  I  mean  manual  training  as 
distinctive  work  in  wood  and  metal.  In  order  to  limit  the  discussion  and  ar- 
rive at  the  real  issue,  I  will  presume  that  all  educators  worthy  of  the  name 
grant  the  value  of  physical  training  in  the  form  of  reading,  speaking,  singing, 
drawing,  exercise,  experiment,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  assume  that 
the  economic  value  of  manual  training  is  niled  out  of  the  discussion,  as  most 
leaders  of  the  manual-training  movement  agree,  and  that  the  discussion  is 
ui)on  general  educational  values.  Then  if  it  is  true  within  certain  reasonable 
limits  that  the  features  of  general  education  good  for  one  are  good  for  all,  the 
question  is  simply  one  of  relative  values.  Among  the  many  things  that  may 
be  put  into  this  period  of  education,  only  the  most  important  should  be  used. 
Our  course  is  now  full.  Can  we  afford  to  supplant  some  of  the  studies  by 
work  in  wood  and  metal  ?  I  know  that  right  here  some  in  the  past  have 
taken  issue,  and  claimed  that  as  much  regular  intellectual  work  is  done  by 
manual-training  jnipils  as  by  others.  But  so  far  Oi?  I  have  investigated,  where 
manual  training  is  emphasized,  some  of  the  regular  work — we  will  say  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  full  high-school  course  —  is  omitted.  Such  studies 
as  botany,  zoology,  geology,  astronomy,  general  history  and  literature  in  part. 
l)sychology,  and  the  chissics,  are  left  out ;  and  some  of  these  studies  are  among 
the  most  imi)ortant  for  the  high  school  lu*  a  finishing-scliool.  Those  who  claim 
that  Its  nuich  given  work  can  be  done  by  one  a  considerable  share  of  whose 
time  and  mental  and  physical  energy  is  used  elsewhere,  nmst  be  laboring  un- 
der a  strange  attack  of  mal-observation. 

What  can  bo  chiiniod  for  manual  training  as  a  substitute  for  some  of  the 
regular  work?  (Iranting  the  limitations  ])revioiisly  nt)te(l,  its  value  must  be 
in  increase  (1  )  of  l)t)dily  power,  (2  )  of  intellectual  insight,  (^'V)  of  moral 
tondcnev.  In  re<air(l  to  the  first,  1  believe  that  the  onlv  sense  trained  bv 
manual  eni])lt)ynicnt  which  is  not  w(^ll  trained  in  regular  school  work,  is  the 
muscular  scnso.  But  when  we  think  of  all  the  muscular  activities  of  bov-life 
which  tlo  educate  in  a  general  way,  and  think  of  the  nniltifarious  practiced 
activities  for  wliieii  specific  nniscular  exercise  does  not  educate,  this  factor 
doi's  not  seenj  worth  emphasizing.  As  to  the  intellectual  side,  there  is  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation,  construction,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  re- 
])eate(llv  well  exercised  in  broader  fields  of  knowledge.  No  doubt  this  addi- 
tional exercise  is  valuable,  but  not  relatively  valuable.  The  knowledge 
el(Mnent  that  is  sui>eradded  in  strictly  manual  work  is  limited  to  few  iniple- 
nients,  few  industries,  and  few  i)rinciples.     Weai\»  not  warranted  in  regarding 
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this  knowledge  as  essential,  beside  the  phases  of  education  already  presented. 
Aii  to  the  moral  effect,  no  doubt  manual  labor  may  give  to  some  a  better 
view  of  the  worth  of  labor,  but  most  of  the  young  men  who  attend  our 
?cho(>ls  know  its  value.  Great  emphasis  it^  sometimes  given  to  the  "sense  of 
doing"  involved  in  manual  work.  But  is  this  not  gained  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem, or  performing  an  experiment,  or  writing  an  essay,  or  making  a  drawing  ? 
Is  it  not  gained  by  most  boys  voluntarily  in  a  hundred  ways  outside  of 
school?  I  will  concede  this  much,  however:  if  I  had  a  pupil  who  could  be 
influenced  by  no  ordinary  motives,  if  his  will  could  be  reached  in  no  other 
way,  if  he  were  worthless,  I  might  tr}^  the  effect  of  manual  training,  try  to 
cultivate  attention  and  interest,  and  constructive  power  and  morality,  by 
training  the  physical  power.  It  may  be  that  for  some  boys  every  large  town 
should  have  one  central  school  exclusively  for  manual  training,  and  that  the 
school  should  be  oj)en  to  some  boys  in  regular  courses  outside  of  their  school 
hours.  But  even  under  these  conditions  there  would  be  danger  of  abuse.  I 
recall  an  instance  of  one  of  our  graduates,  who  during  his  last  year  was  list- 
less and  seemingly  hopeless  in  his  studies.  He  was  not  wholly  idle,  however. 
During  the  year  he  constructed  a  wagon  and  a  banjo,  and  doubtless  meditated 
in  a  vague  way  on  various  schemes.  He  was  finally  induced  to  "seize  on 
himself,*'  perform  his  work  and  graduate.  He  is  now  a  student  in  a  school 
of  technology,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  director  in  some  field  of  indus- 
try instead  of  being  a  day-laborer.  You  will  say,  "Here  was  a  subject  for 
manual  training,"  but  I  believe  that  the  higlier  salvation  of  this  young  man 
wiis  keeping  him  in  the  regular  course,  and  guiding  him  tf>  a  higher  course. 

Something  can  be  done  toward  keeping  this  class  of  boys  in  school  by 
improving  the  character  of  instruction.  A  healthy  boy  needs  to  encounter 
mental  and  moral  sti^ength.  Methods  in  instruction  that  develop  original 
power  will  carry  many  tlirough  school  who  now  fail.  I  took  pleasure  in  com- 
paring the  occupations  of  the  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
Seh<.»ol  with  those  of  your  own  high-school  graduates.  Judged  even  by  occu- 
pations, I  do  not  think  that  the  results  in  that  excellent  institution  could  be 
regarded  as  su[)erior  to  those  in  any  good  high  school.  Let  anyone  interested 
niake  a  similar  c<)mj)arison.  Aside  from  the  <iuestion  of  occupation,  high- 
scliool  graduates  have,  I  think,  a  broader  preparation  for  life,  and  a  better 
kind  of  prei)arati()n  for  college  and  sjxjcial  schools.  Many  of  our  former 
student^  expres^s  pleasure  that  they  pursued  studies  not  directly  necessary  either 
lor  practical  life  or  tor  the  scientific  school.  One,  a  railroad  superintendent, 
ascribes  his  i)racti('al  grasp  to  his  mathematical,  scientific,  and  other  school 
training.  Another,  now  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  exi)resses  satisfac- 
tion that  he  fii*st  aniipletrd  his  high-scho(jl  work,  because  of  its  general  value. 
We  have  a  State  School  of  Mines,  to  which  one  could  gain  admission  with 
very  nuich  less  than  a  full  high-school  coui-se.  But  its  President  advocates  a 
complete  course  before  entrance.     Several  of  our  graduates,  now  there,  recog- 
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nize  the  great  value  of  an  extended  general  course  as  preparatory  to  the  work 
of  special  education. 

But  must  not  the  demands  of  practical  life  and  of  the  differentiating  tend- 
ency of  the  age  be  considered  ?  Assuredly ;  and  the  entire  period  of  active 
life  beyond  the  school  constantly  and  successfully  urges  these  demands. 
There  is  more  need  to  emphasize  the  ideal  than  the  practical.  The  spirit  is 
hampered  by  present  practical  tendencias,  by  too  much  dwelling  upon  the 
material,  and  learns  to  view  human  life  as  evolved  fix>m  earth  and  returning 
to  earth,  until  the  doggerel  of  a  comic  opera  seems  to  have  a  profouiid  philo- 
sophical meaning: 

"And  the  dnst  of  the  earthy  to-day. 
Will  be  the  earth  of  the  dnsty  to-morrow." 

To  be  sure,  wonderful  things  are  done  by  the  practical  scientific  hand,  and 
it  seems  from  recent  ballooning  experiments  and  from  the  reported  transplant- 
ing of  the  optic  nerve  of  a  lower  animal  to  the  human  eye,  that  we  shall  not 
only  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  but  see  with  eyes  as  jack-rabbits.  All 
of  this,  however,  is  on  the  material  plane,  and  reaches  not  man  s  higher  nature. 
(An  acquaintance  who,  by  study  of  the  material  side,  has  abandoned  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  rejects  sentiment,  poetry  and  ideals,  nevertheless  finds  a  tearful 
joy  in  the  fact  that  a  cornstalk  aspires.) 

Unless  inspiration,  character,  aspiration,  can  grow  out  of  our  schools,  they 
serve  not  their  purpose  as  finishing-  or  even  as  fitting-schools,  l^nless  each 
generation,  through  the  public  schools,  we  can  raise  the  standani  of  morality, 
there  is  not  much  liope  for  democratic  institutions.  Unless  we  can  regard 
man  as  a  self-active  unit-being,  can  recognize  in  him  a  moral  nature,  can  sei*, 
figuratively,  all  the  tragic  possibilities  of  the  highest  heaven  and  the  lowest 
depths  before  him,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  ideal  life.  Unless  the  ti>tality 
of  nature,  as  self-activity,  reveals  to  us  creative  intelligence  immanent  in 
nature,  we  are  l)lind  to  the  more  profound  teachings  of  i)hilosophy.  This  in- 
sight is  to  be  obtained  not  by  material  progress,  but  by  spiritual  growth. 


ART  IXSTRVCTION  IN  THE   HIGH  SCHOOL;  ITS  UTILITY 

AXD   VALUE. 

CIIKISTINI-:    Sl'LLIVAN,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

An  art  eoiii-se  for  a  liigli  school  should  give  a  further  development  of  the 
j)riiK-i|)los  and  methods  of  a  progressive  system  pursued  in  the  prinuiry  and 
grammar  schools.  The  purp<>se  of  this,  as  of  all  true  education,  is  to  develop 
th(^  mental  and  moral  faculties  and  to  impart  useful  knowledge  and  skill. 
A  course  of  drawing  is  practical  in  the  degree  that  it  accomplishes  these  ends. 
The  fii*st  recpiisite  for  this  attainment  is  the  adoi)tion  of  rational  methods  of 
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teaching  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  is  all-important  that  the  instructor  use 
these  methods  intelligently.  This  remark  should  be  unnecessary,  but  its  per- 
tinency is  immediately  evident  to  anyone  who  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  workings  of  this  department  in  our  schools.  How  often  do  we  find  an 
instructor  mastering  merely  the  routine  of  a  method,  glibly  enunciating  ver- 
batim the  tenets  laid  down  in  the  "Instructor's  Manual,"  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  on  which  these  methods  are  based,  wholly  incapable  of 
niodifying  his  plan  to  meet  chance  exceptional  conditions.  His  teaching 
nnist  be  mechanical;  and  however  philosophical  may  be  the  system  and 
methods  he  uses,  his  work  falls  short  of  realizing  all  the  jwssibilities  of  growth 
that  are  developed  under  the  skillful  teacher.  The  power  of  the  true  educa- 
tor lies  in  his  clear  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  his  pupils,  and  the  intelli- 
gent selection  and  arrangement  of  means  and  methods  to  meet  the  desired  end. 
The  educational  and  industrial  importance  of  drawing  Ls  a  fact  now  conceded 
by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  due  consideration.  Its  value  as  an  "educa- 
tional process"  is  evident.  It  cultivates  the  power  to  perceive,  remember, 
and  imagine  form.  It  cultivates  the  attention,  reason,  comparison,  and  the 
iesthetic  faculties.  It  is  an  accepted  truth  that  the  study  of  any  branch  in- 
volving the  activity  of  certain  faculties,  increases  the  power  to  master  every 
branch  that  appeals  to  these  faculties.  I  would  add,  that  it  increases  the 
j)ower  to  master  any  of  the  affairs  of  life  that  address  themselves  to  these 
faculties. 

In  the  light  of  this  truth,  the  scope  of  the  influence  of  drawing  appears  in 
all  its  greatness.  To  what  individual  \s>  it  not  an  advantage  to  have  the  cul- 
tivation that  it  gives?  Studying  form,  with  intention  of  reproducing  it,  calls 
for  a  close  scrutiny  and  prolonged  attention,  a  comparison  of  the  parts  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  that  develops  the  ])ower  of  comprehensive  per- 
ception as  no  other  study  can.  This  power  is  evidently  indispensable  to  the 
artisan,  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  to  all  others  whose  callings  lead  to  the 
])roduction  or  embellishment  of  form.  Equally  necessary  is  it  to  the  scien- 
tist, whether  botanist,  geologist,  anatomist,  or  chemist;  for  success  in  the 
fields  of  science  belongs  to  him  whose  searching  observation  takes  note  of 
every  detail,  grasps  the  relation  of  the  parts  and  the  plan  of  organization ;  in 
short,  to  him  whose  i)erceptive  powers  present  the  greatest  amount  of  correct 
data  for  the  consideration  of  the  reflectivcs.  A  mind  capable  of  a  broad, 
intelligent  perception,  discenis  a  multitude  of  facts  that  escape  the  less  observ- 
\\v^,  thus  gaining  the  immediate  knowledge  of  anything  to  which  the  at- 
tention mav  be  directed.  Observation  awakens  reflection ;  ditterences  and 
likenesses  in  the  objects  observed  are  noted,  and  reason  and  comparison  are 
enlisted  to  explain.  Thus  the  other  faculties  are  stimulated  to  activity,  and 
the  sphere  of  tliought  enlarged. 

Drawing  from  memory  cultivates  the  i)ower  to  remember  whatever  has  l)eeu 
attentively  observed,  and  also  strengthens  the  ])erceptive8.  This  i)ower  is  ob- 
viously desirable,  in  that  it  alone  gives  permanency  to  the  achievements  of  the 
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perceptive  faculty.  Imagination,  the  power  to  project  before  the  mind's  eye 
new  combination  of  form,  is  cultivated  by  all  attempts  at  original  work,  be  it 
object-drawing,  design,  or  constniction.  A  fair  degree  of  development  of  this 
faculty  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  in  every  sphere  of  life.  It  enables  us 
to  translate  into  pictures  word-descriptions  either  written  or  spoken ;  and  how 
much  of  our  knowledge  must  reach  us  by  these  means !  It  depends  on  the 
development  of  this  jwwer  whether  we  receive  descriptive  passages  in  geog- 
raphy, geology,  botany,  physics,  history,  works  of  travel  or  ix)etry,  as  clear 
pictures  of  the  objects  or  scenes  described,  or  take  merely  the  dry  statement 
of  the  fact  and  remember  words  onlv.  The  difference  that  this  makes  both 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  mental  store  is  obvious.  The  esthetic  fac- 
ulties are  cultivated  by  the  study  of  beautiful  form  and  color  and  harmonious 
arrangement.  Let  them  be  once  awakened  and  all  nature  and  art  become 
the  teacher,  and  stimulus  and  food  for  growth  ap|>ear  on  every  hand.  As  a 
means  of  expreSv^ing  ideas,  a  drawing  is  valuable.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pen- 
oil  will  often  convey  an  idea  with  a  distinctness  and  fullness  that  words  would 
fail  to  accomplish.  The  industrial  imjwrtance  of  drawing  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  it  furnishes  knowledge  and  skill  that  are  necessary  in  every  depart- 
ment of  manufacture.  Rousts,  bridges,  ships,  machinery,  funiiture,  clothiuir, 
and  jewelry,  all  are  made  from  carefully-prepared  drawings  showing  plan, 
elevation,  section,  and  details.  These  are  the  work  of  skillful  draughtsmen, 
and  the  workmen  wlio  have  received  the  education  that  actjuaints  them  with 
the  principles  uj^on  which  the  drawings  are  made  are  at  an  advantage,  work- 
ing more  intelligently  and  reroiving  higher  wages.  In  the  nianufactuiv  t»f 
textile  fabrics,  wall-i)aiK^r,  fine  pottery,  china,  jewelry,  laces,  and  all  article^ 
whose  value  increases  with  their  beauty,  not  only  are  educated  designers  in- 
quired, but  also  workmen  who  have  the  titste  and  skill  to  carry  out  the  eon- 
cej)tion  of  the  designer.  This  they  can  acquire  only  by  a  systematic  course 
in  drawing. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  scoi)e  of  drawing  in  its  aim  and  influence, 
in  order  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  importance  of  correct  method;  believing 
that  a  clear  purj)ose  placed  befoiv  the  mind  a«  the  goal  of  our  effort,  light^i 
the  entire  path,  showing  what  effort  is  i>rogressive  and  what  comparatively 
aimless;  an<l  more(n'er,  a  great  deal  of  the  nuitter  is  particularly  relateii  to 
the  high-school  phme  of  the  subject.  The  course  in  art  instruction  must  sul>- 
serve  these  two  ends — the  educational  and  the  industrial ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  that  system  which  nio^t  fully  answei's  the  educational  purpose  is  also  the 
best  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  because  it  gives  most  power  to  the  faculties 
that  are  necessary  to  a  irood  artisan,  and  at  the  sam(^  time  an  art  knowledjio 
and  skill  that  furnish  the  best  foundation  for  subse([uent  sj>ecial  training  in 
any  brancli  of  manufacture  or  art.  J^'t  us  take  a  review  of  the  work  done  in 
the  primary  and  .<:rarnmar  schools  ;  for  upon  this  f<jundation  must  we  build  in 
the  liiirh  s(*h(K)l. 

The  ('oui*se  thus  far  has  inclu<led  elementary  study  of  construction,  object- 
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drawings  and  design.  In  construction,  nothing  more  difficult  than  simple 
problems  in  plane  geometry  has  been  given,  the  knowledge  and  skill  thus 
gained  being  applied  to  the  construction  and  subdivision  of  geometric  figures 
for  design  and  the  construction-drawing  of  simple  objects.  The  knowledge 
ac<[uired  is  merely  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  construction-drawings  are  made,  and  to  read  them.  It  furnishes 
a  good  basis  for  further  education  in  the  subject,  either  in  the  workshop  or  in 
the  school.  In  the  high-school  course  both  the  problems  and  their  application 
to  constructive  drawing  become  more  complex.  With  this  fuller  knowledge, 
work  wider  in  variety  and  scope  comes  within  the  pupil's  power;  and  when 
he  has  completed  the  course  he  should  be  able  to  represent  with  accuracy  any 
fact  of  fonn,  either  from  the  solid  before  him,  or  from  dimensions  given  him. 
In  the  manufacturing  world  this  knowledge  and  ability,  in  varj'ing  degrees, 
seems  to  be  in  universal  demand,  and  to  be  almost  universal  in  its  application. 

The  next  subject  to  claim  our  attention  is  object-drawing,  the  representation 
of  solid  form  upon  the  fiat.  This  subject  is  inseparable  from  perspective,  for 
there  is  nothing  ujwn  which  the  eye  can  rest  whose  image  is  not  impressed  uj)on 
the  mind  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  persi)ective.  Therefore,  no  flat  repre- 
sentation of  a  solid  object  can  be  correctly  reproduced  unless  it  be  represented 
in  conformity  thereto.  Absolute  knowledge  of  rules  is  necessary,  otherwise  we 
can  have  only  a  vague  and  general  expression  of  its  principles.  The  subject 
is  commenced  in  the  grammar  school.  The  rules  for  parallel  {lerspective  are 
mastered,  and  applied  to  the  drawing  of  type  forms,  and  of  familiar  objects 
whose  forms  bear  close  relationship  to  these  geometrical  types ;  this,  together 
with  the  knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry,  already  accjuired,  furnishes  the 
ba.sis  for  the  high-school  study  of  the  branch.  Here  the  subject  of  perspect- 
ive is  further  developed  according  to  the  logical  order  of  principles,  and  the 
course  in  object-drawing  is  widened  so  as  to  include  the  study  of  angular  per- 
spective, harmonious  grouping,  and  light  and  shade. 

A  word  as  to  method  of  instruction.  Bearing  in  mind  the  educational 
purpose  of  the  work,  the  teacher  will  conduct  the  lessons  in  a  way  that  com- 
pels the  pupils  to  indei)endent  thought.  He  will  lead  them  to  observe  closely, 
to  analyze  appearances,  to  reason,  to  deduce  the  rules.  There  can  be  no  com- 
parison betweeen  a  lesson  given  in  this  manner  and  one  in  which  the  teacher 
merely  gives  the  niles  and  sets  the  pupils  at  work  from  the  models;  for 
knowledge  develojwd  and  assimilated  by  the  pupil  becomes  a  part  of  his  men- 
tal store  and  an  earnest  of  the  power  of  still  higher  efforts,  whereas  rules 
forced  on  the  mind  burden  further  progress. 

We  pass  now  to  the  sul)ject  of  design  in  the  high-school  course.  We  find 
it  develojKid  in  the  grammar  course  to  the  p<jint  of  making  simple  designs 
for  flat  surfaces.  The  pupils  have  learned  to  conventionalize  i)lain  forms,  and 
have  gained  elementary  idetis  of  symmetry  and  rej>etitiou,  and  of  suiting 
their  design  to  the  use,  size,  material,  and  texture  of  the  object  for  which  the 
decoration  is  intended.     The  same  plan  is  more  comprehensively  develojjed 
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in  the  high  school.  More  difficult  geometric  construction,  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  correct  design,  the  introduction  of  the  features  of  per- 
spective, light  and  shade,  and  color,  fumL^h  them  with  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  produce  designs  adapted  for  practical  purposes  in  all  the  leading  in- 
dustries— for  car|)ets,  wall-paper,  china,  wood-  and  iron-work,  stained  glass, 
etc.  I  regret  that  the  scope  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject  of  color.  The  time  given  to  the  instniction  in  this  feature  being  of 
necessity  limited,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  secure  on  tlie  part  of  the  pupils  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental  princii)les  which  govern  the  use 
of  colors,  since  this  knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  harmonious 
color  effects.  Even  those  who  have  intuitive  appreciation  of  color  harmony 
—  and  these  form  a  very  small  minority  —  will  find  the  scientific  knowledge  a 
valuable  supplement.  Although  in  the  public  schools  this  knowledge  is  em- 
bodied chiefly  in  their  decorative  designs,  still,  since  the  same  principles  hold 
sway  in  fine  art,  the  knowledge  will  be  equally  useful  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
latter. 

Another  im]X)rtant  feature  of  design  is  the  study  of  historic  ornament,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  mere  reproduction  of  these  elegant  forms,  but  to  grasp  the 
principles  that  underlie  historic  styles,  these  widely  differing  conceptions  of 
the  beautiful.  Together  with  this  study  of  the  finest  examples  of  ornament 
of  the  past,  the  pupil  must  keep  before  him  as  the  source  of  his  deepest  knowl- 
edge, the  natural  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers.  He  must  imitate  these  objects 
carefully,  investigate  the  laws  of  their  growth  and  development,  and  embody 
this  knowledge  in  his  designs,  conventionalizing  the  elements,  and  arranging 
them  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the  natural  salient  characteristics  and  the  laws 
of  geometric  arrangement.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  design  pursued 
in  this  manner  acciuire.-*  an  educational  importance  of  the  highest  degree.  The 
mental  hal)it3  cultivated  in  this  work  must  predi.sjx)se  to  a  closer  observation 
of  Nature,  to  a  deeper  feeling  for  lier  infinite  variety,  changing  grac«  and  dif- 
fering beauties. 

Accustomed  to  utilize  a^  material  for  designs  the  beautiful  fonnsand  colors 
with  which  nature  supplies  him,  there  comes  to  the  pupil  the  tendency  to  al- 
most unconsciously  seek  for  the  secret  of  some  harmonious  eftect,  and  to  store 
it  away  in  memory  for  future  use.  This  effort  gives  tha  faculty  of  remember- 
in(j  form  an  increa'^ed  i)ower  that  asserts  itself  in  any  affair  of  life  in  which 
the  clear  recollection  of  form  is  a  matter  of  importance.  And  finally,  the  cul- 
tivation it  affords  the  imagination,  the  inventive  faculty,  is  of  paramount  im- 
])ortance.  The  tlioii^rht  required  to  conform  the  arrangement  of  the  selected 
elomonts  to  the  function  and  material  of  tlie  object  to  be  decorated,  and  the 
vivid  imairiniiiir  of  the  effect  of  the  (•onij)leted  whole,  offer  the  best  t)ossible  ex- 
ercise for  the  (lev(;lopnie]it  of  the  imairinative  faculty,  the  educational  im|H)r- 
tance  of  wliicli  I  have  alix^ady  dwelt  u])on. 

I  \v(Kild  obscjrve  tliat  the  study  of  drawing  need  not  l>e  confined  to  the  hour 
sj)ecially  devoted  to  it.     It  may  be  introduced  as  a  valuable  assistance  into 
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the  study  of  almost  every  other  branch.  Much  that  is  descriptive  in  the  study 
of  geography,  botany,  zoology,  geolog\',  and  physics,  reaches  the  pupiFs  un- 
derstanding merely  as  words,  because  he  lacks  the  power  to  translate  the 
word-description  into  a  pictured  conception.  As  a  remedy,  I  would  advise 
cooperation  with  teachers  of  these  branches,  to  the  end  that  they  require  the 
pupils  to  make  drawings  representing  the  facts  described.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  be  finely  finished.  A  sketchy  style,  considering  the  lack  of  time, 
would  be  quite  permissible ;  the  main  point  to  be  attained  being  the  transla- 
tion of  words  into  fonns.  I  would  require  pupils  to  bring  such  work  to  the 
drawing-class  neatly  finished ;  and  further,  I  would  require  the  reproduction 
of  the  same  from  memory.  This  for  the  reason  that  it  offers  an  admirable 
exercise  for  developing  faculties  that  are  necessary  to  every  one  who  sees,  and 
remembers,  and  thinks,  no  less  than  to  the  skilled  artisan  and  the  artist. 

Since  this  course  for  the  high  school  is  foundational  and  preparatorj',  it 
should  not  favor  one  method  of  execution  to  the  exclusion  of  another. 
Crayon,  charcoal,  pen-and-ink,  each  has  its^advantages,  and  in  any  particu- 
lar case  that  process  should  be  selected  which  best  serves  the  purpose  to  be 
attained.  For  some  work  we  want  the  fine  finish  that  crayon  gives,  while  the 
rapid  process  of  pen-and-ink  work  seems  most  favorable  to  record  facts  or 
impressions  to  be  used  as  suggestions  in  her  work.  We  may  test  the  practical 
nature  of  this  course  by  answering  the  question,  "What  may  we  reasonably 
expect  it  to  accomplish  ?  "  We  answer,  it  must  increase  the  power  of  intelli- 
gent, comprehensive  perception,  and  the  power  to  remember  and  imagine  form. 
By  directing  the  attention  to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  it  develops  the 
aesthetic  faculties,  forming  standards  of  correct  taste,  and  making  the  beauty 
of  the  world  a  birthright,  giving  to  each  as  much  as  he  may  wish  to  take.  It 
furnishes  a  basis  for  further  instruction  to  those  who 'wish  to  become  archi- 
tects, designers,  constructive  engineers,  artists,  or  skilled  artisans.  It  makes 
the  artistic  producers  and  the  appreciative  buyers.  Since  progress  in  all  de- 
partments of  human  activity  rests  on  the  ability  to  exercise  independent, 
original  thought,  I  would  aim  to  develop  self-reliance  and  faith  in  one's  ow^u 
ideas.  I  would  prefer  crude  original  conceptions  to  elaborate,  elegant  imita- 
tions. Having  gained  everything  but  independent  and  progressive  power, 
they  have  still  gained  little. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  A  FACTOR  IX  iMASS  EDUCATION. 

E.    A.   STKKRE,    BUTTE   CITY,    MONTANA. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said:  "The  highest  test  of  civilization  is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  the  cities,  nor  the  crops ;  no,  but  the  kind  of  men  the 
country  turns  out."     And  tlms  we  find  to-day  that  intelligence  skills  the  hand 
—41 
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of  the  laborer,  and  fills  our  country  with  a  brighter  hope.  The  poor,  in  order 
to  fight  against  mind,  is  learning  that  mind  must  be  used.  We  have  only  to 
make  a  thorough  canvass  of  any  of  our  high  schools,  as  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle  did  soon  after  the  holidays,  and  we  but  run  up  against  the  start- 
ling fact  that  five-sixths  of  the  pupils  of  this  department  of  learning  are  from 
the  homes  of  the  laboring  classes.  What  does  this  teach  us  ?  That  educa- 
tion is  the  wedge  that  lifts  the  curtain  from  benighted  minds,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  stand  uix)n  a  higher  plane  the  more  they  use  this  wedge.  As  not 
more  than  one  out  of  ever}*^  ten  who  graduate  from  our  high  schools  ever  re- 
ceives a  higher  education,  we  have  only  to  ask,  what  influence  does  it  have 
upon  the  masses  ? 

Joseph  Jefferson,  in  the  Centurtfy  says: 

**L<)ok  at  the  decorum  observed  by  the  vast  assemblages  that  go  to  witness  our 
national  games.  Disturbances  are  very  rare.  It  would  have  been  indecorous,  if  not 
dangerous,  when  I  was  a  boy.  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit  any  public  grounds 
containing  such  large  masses  of  people,  whereas  now  they  can  do  so  with  perfect 
safety.  What  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  this  improvement?  People  went  to 
church  in  those  days  as  readily  as  they  do  now,  and  the  laws  were  administered  quite 
as  rigidly.  There  is  only  one  solution  to  this  problem-  -  the  free  school  has  done 
this  work." 

What  is  begun  in  the  lower  departments  is  simply  perfected  and  brought 
out  more  thoroughly  in  our  high  schools.  And  as  our  people  are  getting  to 
l)e  be  very  practical  in  ever}'-day  life,  our  cun-iculum  of  study  is  being  made 
({uitQ  conformal)le.  The  more  we  do  this,  the  more  attention  is  paid  by  our 
working  classes  to  allow  their  children  to  remain  in  school  longer  and  have 
them  better  fitted  for  the  labors  of  life.  This  great  power  of  practical  educa- 
tion is  being  carried  from  our  high  schools  to-day  to  help  move  the  world 
to-morrow.  We  are  learning  that  life  is  too  short  and  the  race  too  swift  to 
.^pend  time  and  money  in  learning  that  which  can  never  be  turned  into  bread 
or  meat.  An  eminent  authoritv  has  said :  "The  student  becomes  valuable 
to  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  just  so  far  as  he  can  turn  his  acquire- 
ments to  good  account."  As  his  education  is  to  be  useful,  we  obser\'e,  that  the 
matter  tauglit  and  the  habits  of  mind  thus  created  are  to  be  ever  kept  in  view. 
The  pupil  is  taught  more  and  more  to  ob.^cnr,  to  fhinky  to  do,  than  formerly, 
and  we  are  thus  compelling  the  respect  of  the  wise  towards  our  high  schools. 
Literature,  history,  chemistry,  surveying,  and  geology,  are  l)ringing  out  more 
and  more  some  hidden  powers,  a«t  they  are  being  taught  in  a  more  practical 
way.  The  poor  realize  this  fact,  and  resolve  to  give  their  children  a  better 
education  than  they  could/)btain  for  themselves.  They  are  depriving  them- 
selves of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  allow  tlieir  boy  or  girl  to  complete 
the  high-school  coui*se,  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  and  remain  at  h(>me. 

To-day,  ideas  and  asj)irations  are  being  substituted  for  rules  and  meaning- 
less tusks.  At  the  ojK^ning  of  manhood,  and  when  the  reasoning  faculties  are 
being  l)est  develo})ed,  we  find  the  boy  filled  to  the  brim  with  ideas;  and  we 
ho]>e  they  are  always  good  ones,  too.     How  many  of  our  patrons  still  think 
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we  are  " tiptoeing '^  their  children  in  the  high  school  "up  higher  than  ever 
their  fathers  was  teached"! 

They  still  think  that  arithmetic  is  the  only  practical  study,  and  are  still 
growling  at  the  new  encroachments.  But  how^  many  a  boy  has  never  shown 
any  aptitude  till  history,  literature,  and  science  woke  him  up !  The  people 
an*  beginning  to  find  out  that  their  children  might  become  fossilized  in  par- 
tial payments  and  foreign  exchange,  and  tliat  ideas,  yes,  ideai*,  are  the  levers 
which  move  the  world. 

A.<  so  few  ever  go  away  to  school,  we  naturally  ask,  what  is  the  school  (^ 
board's  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  what  the  teacher  s  ?  We  are  told 
"»Sec^)nd  thoughts  are  best";  so  we  believe  that  the  characters  brought  out  at 
the  close  of  school-life  when  this  thought -developing  is  getting  well  under 
way,  should  be  of  serious  consideration  to  all  school  boards  and  parents  of 
the  teachers  who  hold  the  power  of  this  character-building  in  hand.  No 
puj)il  who  leaves  our  high  school  fails  to  carrj'  away  with  him  some  por- 
tion of  the  mental  ability,  moral  conviction,  and  permanent  preferences  of 
his  instructor.  A  man's  intellectual  character  is  made  up  of  those  mental 
tastes  and  <(ualifications  which  his  training  and  opportunities  have  developed. 
"  What  is  the  teacher's  character  ?  "  should  never  be  neglected ;  for  we  grow  like 
that  we  kneel  before.  Character  builds  itself  as  the  tree  does — out  of  the 
elements  in  which  it  lives ;  not  by  taking  them  on  outwardly,  but  by  assimilat- 
ing them  inwardly.  Character  takes  up  into  its  permanent  substance  the  in- 
dividual acts  and  choices  of  life,  and  gives  forth  the  strength  it  has  received 
in  thought  and  action.  The  parent  and  school  board  cannot  help  but  realize 
that  the  growth  must  l>e  i)roportionate  to  the  given  material  for  growth,  and 
that  the  fruit  but  corresjwnds  to  the  tree.  Every  moral  act  or  choice  of  the 
teacher  passes  into  the  character  of  the  pupil  and  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  latter's  i)ermanent  preferences.  Thus  teachers  should  be  model  men  and 
women.  The  silent,  unconscious  forces  are  always  at  work.  The  most  power- 
ful of  all  means  for  the  influencing  of  life  is  that  period  of  school-days  at  the 
beginning  of  manhood ;  then  and  there  the  character  is  formed ;  then  the  dis- 
])osition  to  good  is  fostered;  then  the  tendency  to  evil  is  checked;  and  all  this 
with  consequences  not  only  for  the  brief  space  of  our  mortal  life,  but  for  an 
eternity. 

Is  it  a  matter,  then,  for  ])arent5  to  push  this  question  slightingly  to  one  side  ? 

If  we  should  set  ourselves  at  the  task  of  analyzing  the  forces  which  have 
done  most  to  shape  our  lively  we  should  find,  no  doubt,  that  we  could  trace 
our  best  impulses  and  stn ingest  incentives  to  progress  to  the  influence  of  per- 
sons uix)n  us.  Perhajxs  as  we  threaded  our  way  back  along  the  course 
of  our  plans  and  struggles  in  life,  we  should  find  that  it  was  the  encour- 
aging word  of  some  kind  teacher,  at  the  critic4il  moment  when  we  were 
about  to  enter  the  portal  of  the  world,  which  turned  the  scale  with  us  when 
our  resolution  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  student  b  ever  held  by 
the  very  sympathy  of  his  associates  which  si)ring8  from  their  common  aims; 
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the  example  of  his  predecessors  who  have  fought  their  way  through  disoour- 
ageinents  like  his  own  to  useful  and  honorable  achievements ;  the  presence  of 
instnictors  whose  eager  zeal  and  devoted  labors  speak  to  him  perpetually  of 
the  dignity  of  life,  and  of  the  priceless  worth  of  a  fine  culture — these  are 
forces  which  have  operated  upon  us  all  with  a  i)Ower  which  we  shall  never 
fully  know. 

The  world  is  awaking !  Old  Time  moves  on !  What  the  ])eople  demand, 
the  high  school  must  teach.  This  department  has  been  devoted  to  teaching 
a  great  deal  about  the  properties  of  matter;  but  more  lb  being  taught  to-day 
about  the  passions  of  men.  Much  has  been  taught  about  the  perturbations  of 
the  planets ;  we  are  learning  that  it  is  of  greater  worth  to  teach  about  the 
interplay  of  parties.  Yesterday  we  were  talking  about  the  constitution  of  the 
solar  system ;  to-day  we  are  teaching  the  C/onstitution  of  the  United  States. 
Yesterday  it  was  about  the  laws  of  the  universe ;  to-day  it  is  about  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Yesterday  we  learned  a  great  deal  about  universal  gravitation ; 
to-day  wc  are  teaching  more  about  universal  suffrage.  Yesterday  we  studied 
about  the  Grecian  democrats  and  the  Roman  republic;  to-day  we  are  trying 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  republic  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  In- 
deed, in  our  high  schools  at  present  we  are  trying  to  give  our  pupils  ideas; 
trying  to  develop  the  reasoning  ])owers ;  trying  to  create  thoughtful  men  and 
women  to  go  forth  and  battle  till  death  against  the  wrong.  Thus  the  "great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  proportionate  as  we  teach  a  broader 
culture  in  our  high  schools  of  the  present  day. 


THE  PIRPOSK  AND  SCOPE  OF  HISTORY  IX  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

W.    M.   WEST,    FARIBAULT,    MINNl>iOTA. 

^^o  far  as  college  re(|uirements  have  determined  high-school  studies  in  the 
past,  history  has  not  had  a  prominent  ])lace.  It  is  true,  the  increased  atten- 
tion given  that  study  in  the  great  universities  the  past  fifteen  years  is  now  fil- 
tering down  through  the  undergraduate  courses  to  the  fitting-schools.  As 
>vith  all  good  movements,  the  impulse  has  come  from  above.  The  university 
exi>ects  more  of  the  college ;  the  college  deniand.s  more  of  the  secondary  school ; 
and  the  higher  institutions  are  sending  out  teachers  with  a  historical  train- 
ing to  he  had  nowhere  in  America  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  are  making  it 
more  J>o^^sil)le  for  the  lower  schools  to  resi)ond  to  these  increased  demands. 

Fitting-schools,  however,  as  such,  must  always  find  it  difficult  to  give  proper 
time  to  history  and  literature.  Colleges  cannot  be  exj)ected  to  require  the 
amount  or  kind  of  preparation  in  these  branches  that  is  desirable  for  the  stu- 
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dent  who  is  not  to  get  the  college  education ;  nor  could  they  exact  such  prep- 
aration if  they  would.  Entrance  examinations  may  test  for  information  and 
to  some  extent  for  the  results  of  intellectual  discipline,  but  they  cannot  label 
with  per  cents,  the  more  elusive  effects  upon  the  student  of  these  distinctively 
culture  subjects.  These  studies  need  a  discursive  treatment.  Time  must  be 
given,  in  history,  to  acquire  familiarity  from  many  points  of  view,  and  for  the 
slow  growth  of  historical  conceptions. 

Belief  in  the  value  of  this  kind  of  historical  work  is  gaining  ground,  and 
if  we  look  upon  the  high  school  in  its  other  function,  and  place  the  stress  we 
ought  upon  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  it  is  the  finishing-school,  we  may 
confidently  hope  that  more  space  will  soon  be  accorded  history  and  literature, 
at  least  in  optional  courses,  than  has  yet  been  given  them ;  even  though  they 
encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  mathematics  and  dead  languages.  Much 
of  the  so-called  "  practical "  movement  in  education  is  mistaken  in  means  and 
low  in  aim.  We  revolt  rightly  against  any  educational  theory  that  makes  an 
engine  of  more  account  than  an  Iliad,  or  that  hints  at  any  science  as  compar- 
able in  importance  with  the  science  of  noble  living.  But  we  must  grant  the 
need  of  an  educational  system  more  practical  in  the  proper  sense.  Our  ear- 
nest consideration  at  least  must  go  to  any  innovation  that  promises  to  secure 
more  power  at  less  expense  of  means,  and  to  develop  sounder  citizenship  and 
higher  manhood.  And  upon  its  fitness  for  these  ends,  the  study  of  history  may 
rest  its  claims  to  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received. 

These  claims  are  being  recognized  slowly  in  theory,  but  the  practice  so  far 
is  sad  enough.  "  Xo  branch  so  widely  taught,"  said  G.  Stanley  Hall  a  few 
years  ago,  "  is  so  badly  taught."  To  be  sure,  we  have  heard  something  ver\' 
similar  from  hobbyists  ( and  Dr.  Hall  claims  to  be  a  hobbyist  in  history )  of 
every  branch  known  to  our  schools — and  a  pessimist  might  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  with  good  ground  in  every  case ;  but  there  do  seem  to  be  peculiar 
reasons  in  the  conditions  of  our  schools  for  assenting  to  Dr.  Hall's  statement. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  to  demand  notice  is  the  preparation,  or  rather, 
lack  of  preparation,  our  high-school  pupil  brings  from  the  lower  grades.  He 
has  "studied"  United  States  history  a  year,  perhaj)s — under  a  teacher  hardly 
less  ignorant  than  himself,  probably — what  history  means ;  and  he  has  acquired 
the  date  1492,  the  fact  that  we  once  whipi)ed  the  British,  and  the  firm  con- 
viction that  we  can  do  the  same  thing  again  for  them  or  any  other  nation. 
Aside  from  these  lofty  incentives  to  patriotism,  he  brings  to  the  high  school 
little  of  a  historical  flavor,  except  bad  habits  of  studying,  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced dislike  for  the  subject,  and  a  colossal  ignorance. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  begun  to  mend. 
Good  libraries  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  high  schools,  but  are  being 
introduced  into  lower  rooms;  courses  of  historical  stories  are  beginning  to 
make  part  of  the  work  in  our  intermediate  grades ;  in  our  grammar  schools, 
the  old,  scrappy  reader  has  pretty  well  given  way  to  classic  books,  a  good 
place  among  which  is  accorded  the  myth  and  the  historical  story — Haw- 
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thorne's,  Scott's,  Kingsley's,  Greenwood's,  Plutarch's ;  and  whether  this 
reading  and  story-telling  work  become  systematized,  after  the  Grerman  ideal, 
or  not,  it  must  help  give  us  pupils  better  prepared  for  high-j<chool  work. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  history  hardly  ranks  as  a  study  yet, 
even  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  Many  colleges  require  little  of  it  for  ad- 
mission; it  won't  help  get  bread  and  butter;  and,  even  if  it  is  a  good  thing, 
anyone  can  read  history  at  home.  80  say  practical  parents ;  and  oftentimes 
the  only  fault  the  teacher  can  find  with  this  plea  is,  that  very  few  people  do 
read  it  at  home. 

Of  course  parents  and  pupils  must  tind  out  that  the  teacher  is  as  necessary 
in  history  as  in  algebra  or  chemistry;  but  first  the  teacher  must  find  it  out, 
and  he  so  necessary.  Special  tnuning  has  long  been  demanded  of  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  the  classics,  and  more  recently  of  science  teachers ;  but 
any  girl  just  out  of  the  high  school,  with  pleasant  voice  and  lady-like  bear- 
ing, is  thought  moderately  fit  to  teach  high-school  history,  or,  if  convenient, 
classes  may  be  assigned  the  s|iecial  teachers  of  other  subjects.  What  wonder 
that  most  teaching  of  history  has  been  chiefly  valuable,  as  some  one  puts  it, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  it  ought  not  to  l>e  done !  In  the  preface  to  the  1872 
edition  of  the  Science  of  Wealthy  Amasa  Walker  intimates  that  while  it  is  of 
course  desirable  for  the  teacher  of  political  economy  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  if  he  have  a  good  text-book.  Until 
very  recently  a  similar  idea  regarding  history  has  obtained  in  colleges  even, 
and  some  of  them  still  look  for  no  other  S})ecial  qualifications  in  a  teacher 
than  arc  ix)sse8sed  by  any  cultivated  gentleman.  What  can  we  expect  of  the 
high  school  ? 

This  lack  of  si)ecially  trained  teachers,  and  of  any  demand  for  them,  is  the 
most  serious  condition  we  have  to  face.  But  here,  too,  the  future  promises 
well.  That  the  better  colleges  ai'e  beginning  to  send  out  teachers  fitted  for 
the  work  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  it  is  a  familiar  fact  in  social  econ- 
omy  that  a  supply  of  this  kind  creates  the  demand  for  it<elf. 

But  bevond  these  unfavorable  conditions,  which  mav  be  surmounted,  lie 
the  difficulties  in  the  subject  itself,  requiring  higher  ability  in  the  teacher 
than  does  any  other  high-school  study.  Into  these  difficulties,  and  the  vexed 
(questions  of  methods  arisint;  from  them,  I  shall  enter  no  further  than  I  can 
help.  But  there  are  some  refei*ences  to  methods  inseparable  from  any  consid- 
eration of  the  purpose  of  the  study.  In  this  iu<sembly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  any  protest  against  that  teaching  which  consists  in  asking  questions  from 
the  margin  of  the  text-book  —  the  stock  occasion  for  the  critic's  wit — though 
something  ver}'  like  that  does  pass  often,  even  now;  so  that  the  name  of  his- 
tory is  still  usurped  in  many  schools  by  what  Herbert  8i)encer  thirty  years  ag«> 
called  ''that  mere  tissue  of  names  and  dates  and  unmeaning  events." 

No  good  teacher  will  fail  to  establish  a  dear  outline  of  definite  facts  in  the 
pupil's  memory  as  a  groundwork  for  something  better;  but  all  good  teachei-s 
will  do  more  than  this.     The  teacher  s  mind  nuist  of  course  l)e  saturated  with 
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the  spirit  of  histx)ry  and  stored  with  copious  iU  list  rations  of  its  lessons.  His 
judgment  must  be  wide  and  catholic,  that  he  may  not  be  hampered  by  nar- 
row prejudice,  or  swept  oH*  his  feet  by  novel  ideas  or  false  analogies;  but  his 
symi)athies  must  be  ardent  and  his  imagination  glowing,  that  he  may  see  and 
l)resent  the  men  of  past  ages,  not  as  colorless  abstractions,  but  with  throbbing 
luiman  hearts. 

For  most  young  people,  reading  history  soon  bec(jmes  stale  and  unprofita- 
ble. They  lack  imagination  to  see  back  of  the  words,  and  they  want  knowl- 
edge to  give  coherence  and  interest.  The  teacher  jnust  Hash  light  upon  dark 
and  dreary  spaces,  by  sugge^^ting  new  meanings  and  unthought-of  relation- 
ships. He  must  clothe  these  dry  bones,  and  breath  life  into  this  dust.  But 
still  more  must  he  rouse  the  student's  self-activity,  and  make  him  something 
Iwtter  than  a  passive  recipient  of  the  best  history. 

The  laboratory  method  is  just  as  practicable  with  high-school  pupils,  and 
just  as  essential  to  eftectivc  work  in  histor\'  as  in  botany  or  physics.  Only 
the  better  ernes  of  course  can  do  any  original  work,  and  none  can  do  much  of 
it  in  either  history  or  chemistry,  but  in  both  they  can  get  a  taste  of  what 
original  investigation  means.  Current  politics,  debates,  reports  of  different 
branches  of  the  local  and  national  government,  afford  material  for  students' 
historical  scrapbooks,  and  for  occasional  written  topics.  Local  history,  the 
town  or  city,  the  school  district,  the  high  school,  a  library,  militia  company, 
and  various  corporations  and  local  industries,  provide  fields  for  fuller  original 
investigation  by  the  abler  and  more  ambitious  students.  Their  productions 
will  usually  be  of  no  value  in  themselves,  though  sometimes  a  local  paper  will 
be  glad  to  publish  the  better  ones;  but  the  pupils  w^ill  get  a  glimmer  of  his- 
torical method,  and  will  be  better  able  to  do  laboratorv  work  under  a  teacher's 
direction  in  the  histor}'  of  past  times,  with  some  appreciation  of  its  value. 

For  the  reading  exj)ected  of  all  students  in  c^mnection  with  the  daily  work, 
the  references  should  l)c  sjxicific  to  chapter  and  page,  and  should  be  placed 
upon  the  blackboard  (not  dictated  in  class)  several  days  in  advance.  Pupils 
do  not  have  time  to  ransack  a  library  each  week  uj)on  a  dozen  different  topics ; 
but  they  do  or  should  have  time  for  reading,  and  the  teacher  should  leave 
them  no  excuse  for  not  taking  hold  at  some  definite  yxnnt.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
turn  a  child  loose  in  a  library,  without  guidance  for  class- work  in  history,  as 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  chemical  lal>oratf»ry ;  as  in  the  latter  case  the  be- 
ginner must  have  at  least  s[)ecific  instruction  for  i)erfnnning  exixjriments, 
and  for  their  order,  and  often  for  what  to  look  in  each  ox])eriment,  so  in  the 
library  young  student^  should  be  told  where  to  look  for  information  upon 
sjjecific  iMjiiits.  It  is  enough  if  they  know  how  to  collate  the  matter  when 
they  find  it.  Alternative  readings  may  oflen  be  indicated,  and  additional 
references  at  the  student's  option  shouM  freciuently  be  suggested;  and  the^e 
need  not  be  so  precisely  marked,  but  the  line  between  the  required  and 
optional  readings  should  be  kept  distinct. 

The  abler  students  can  do  more  library  work.     Nearly  all  pupils  in  the 
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up])er  years  can  work  up  good  reporte  upon  collateral  topics.  These  are  best 
presented  orally  from  blackboard  s}aiop8e8,  and  sometimes  the  class  may  be 
required  to  copy  these  outlines  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  topic;  but  as 
the  chief  benefit  accrues  to  the  one  who  prepares  the  recitation,  the  topics, 
however  important,  should  not  be  essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  study. 

It  might  be  noted  that  such  topic's  as  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the 
Norse  migrations  and  of  their  success  in  other  countries,  in  connection  with 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  prepared  by  the  whole  class  with  fiill 
statement  of  their  author\t;ies,  and  with  all  the  time  needed,  afford  exodknt 
and  wholly  unobjectionable  examinations — a  true  test  of  ability  in  the  study. 

Another  more  important  field  for  individual  effort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  the  historical  imagination.  Let  the  pupil  during  the  term  absorb 
everything  he  can  about  some  one  period,  and  then  try  to  reproduce  some 
leading  event  or  character  of  that  period  from  the  inside,  with  local  coloring 
in  names,  terms,  and  ideas.  A  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Xantippe,  an 
address  by  a  revolted  Helot  to  his  compatriots,  a  Persian  captive's  vie?ra  of 
Greek  institutions,  a  Norman's  account  of  the  return  of  Godwin  and  his 
welcome  by  the  great  Witau,  are  among  the  topics  I  have  known  treated 
successfully  by  children  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  old.  Some  pupils,  of  course, 
utterly  deficient  in  dramatic  instinct,  must  be  allowed  to  sum  up  their  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  reviewer,  not  an  actor. 

Doubtless  college  students  can  do  all  this  better ;  but  at  the  risk  of  being 
aceu!*ed  of  reconmiending  university  methods  for  children,  I  would  insist 
that  high-school  students  with  proper  training  can  do  such  work  profitably. 

For  the  individual  reports  upon  short  topics,  and  still  more  for  this  work 
last  mentioned,  the  pupils  should  not  be  given  specific  references,  as  in  the 
daily  work.  Here  they  have  an  opix)rtunity  to  practice  that  art  of  reading 
that  consists  in  judicious  skipping — to  leani  to  use  indexes  and  catalogues, 
and  to  run  down  a  subject  in  a  library.  At  first  they  need  guidance ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  average  liigh-scliool  student  should  not  acquire 
this  desirable  element  of  {)ower  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  average  college 
student  has  done  in  the  past. 

Efiective  lil)rarv  work  recjuires  some  system  of  "reserve"  libraries,  in  which 
the  books  most  needed  may  be  kept  easily  and  constantly  accessible,  without 
the  intervention  of  glass  doors  or  librarians;  but  the  details  of  the  system 
must  varv  with  the  size  of  the  school. 

A  librarv  for  historical  work  should  contain  not  onlv  the  standard  modern 
works,  but,  even  more  indisjKinsably,  from  the  laboratory  standpoint,  contem- 
ix>rary  authorities.  To  illustrate:  For  (xreek  and  Roman  history,  Herodotus, 
Homer,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Cicero;  for  Eng- 
lish history,  Bede,  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  chronicles,  the  diaries  of  Pepys 
and  I'velyn,  volumes  of  charters,  and  such  works  as  F.  York  PowelFs  Eng- 
lish HiMonj  from  Confetuporari/  Source^i. 

Historical  fiction,  of  course,  will  be  given  a  prominent  place  both  in  the 
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library  and  the  class-room.  Historical  novels  are  probably  best  read  in 
groups,  even  though  some  periods  be  wholly  neglected.  For  instance,  I  would 
rather  a  pupil  should  read  and  compare  Kingsley's  Hereward,  and  Bulwer's 
and  Tennyson's  Harolds,  than  that  he  should  read  three  times  as  many  vol- 
umes without  special  relationship.  For  one  thing,  he  is  more  apt  to  perceive 
that  a  novel  is  something  more  than  a  story,  and  is  to  be  read  for  something 
more  than  to  find  how  it  comes  out.  A  proper  use  of  fiction,  indeed,  may  best 
rid  the  pupil  of  the  haunting  idea  that  history  is  mainly  valuable  for  the 
information  it  contains.  He  may  not  come  to  think  it  a  compliment  to  call  a 
history  a  work  of  the  imagination,  but  he  should  learn  that  all  great  histories 
do  contain  the  poetic  element  in  large  measure;  that  they  are,  in  a  true  sense, 
imaginative,  and  inspired  and  pervaded  by  great  ideas ;  that  those  histories 
are  worth  his  reading  that  widen  his  views  of  life  and  of  man's  destiny,  that 
make  his  pulse  beat  higher,  and  incite  him  to  noble  action ;  so  that  he  will 
turn  away  from  the  book-agent's  compendiums  of  useful  information,  to  the 
Motleys  and  Carlyles,  whose  works  belong,  like  the  great  poems  and  novels 
and  Bibles  of  the  world,  to  the  literature  of  inspiration  and  power. 

This  may  involve  work  in  literature,  but  one  of  the  incidental  purposes  of 
historical  study  is  to  open  up  the  world  of  books.  It  pays  both  from  a  his- 
torical and  literary  standpoint  for  the  teacher  to  give  two  or  three  short 
bibliographical  talks  early  in  each  term,  chiefly,  of  course,  about  the  works 
accessible  in  school,  city,  or  Sunday-school  libraries.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  this  and  all  other  library  work  will  help  free  the  pupil  from  the  too  com- 
mon idolatry  of  print ;  though  the  teacher  is  bound  to  see  that  it  does  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  lead  to  a  carping  conceit. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  also  some  comprehension  of  the  different  kinds 
of  historical  evidence,  and  of  the  value  of  indirect  testimony.  He  should 
understand,  for  example,  tchy  the  Iliad  gives  us  fuller  and  more  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Heroic  age,  in  all  that  we 
care  about,  even  if  Achilles  never  lived  and  sulked  and  fought,  and  though 
Hector's  body  was  never  dragged  around  the  walls  of  lofty  Troy,  than  could 
have  been  given  in  any  express  treatise  upon  Argive  polity  by  the  most  con- 
scientious Hellenic  Dry-as-Dust  of  the  year  1000  B.C. — if  there  had  been 
one.  He  should  realize,  too,  something  of  the  history  of  historical  writing  — 
from  the  old  legends  and  ballads,  through  the  barren  chronicle  and  romantic 
tale,  up  through  the  special  pleading  of  a  Clarendon,  a  Gibbon,  Hume,  or 
Macau  lay,  to  the  conscientious,  judicial,  scientific  researches  of  a  Stubbs  or  a 
Green ;  all  the  better,  of  course,  if  clothed  in  the  poetic  imager)'  of  a  Freeman 
or  Carlvle. 

Besides  all  these  intellectual  and  esthetic  ends,  and  the  broader  culture  that 
comes  from  the  realization  that  "  beyond  the  Alps  there  are  men  also,"  the 
study  has  high  ethical  value.  It  gives  the  youth  lofly  ideals,  animate  him 
with  heroic  conceptions,  and  makes  for  him  a  vast  Westminster  Abl)ey  of 
every  land ;  it  broadens  his  sympathies,  and  fosters  a  wider  love  of  his  kind. 
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It  \»  the  special  functiou  of  historical  study  to  replace  the  lower,  false  patri- 
otism, that  "easiest  virtue  for  a  selfish  man,"  with  the  lofty  sentiment  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius :  "As  an  empen)r,  I  am  a  Roman ;  but  as  a  man,  I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  whole  world." 

At  the  same  time  a  true  patriotism  will  be  inculcated.  The  boy  will  learn 
that  history  is  not  a  dead  subject ;  that  it  is  being  made  daily.  He  will  see 
more  or  less  clearly  that  the  economic  problems  of  Solon  and  Numa  are  not 
isolated  and  unmeaning  to  us,  but  that  they  are  bound  indissolubly,  along 
with  the  struggles  of  the  old  trade  guilds,  of  Wat  Tyler  and  the  English 
peasantry,  of  the  Jacquerie  and  the  French  revolution,  to  the  questions  of 
to-day.  It  is  true,  the  danger  in  a  little  historical  knowledge  lies  in  false  and 
superficial  analogies,  and  young  students  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  leav- 
ing difficult  problems  for  further  light  and  maturer  judgment.  Debates,  even 
when  the  truth  is  aimed  at,  are  dangerous  weapons,  but  they  may  be  used  to 
give  pupils  a  realizing  sense  of  how  easily  special  pleaders  become  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  their  own  side,  whether  that  side  be  assigned  them  as  pupils 
by  a  teacher,  or  as  citizens  by  the  managers  of  their  political  party. 

A  little  can  be  done,  then,  to  fit  pupils  to  grapple  with  political  problems, 
at  least  in  tniining  to  more  deliberate  judgment,  and  in  giving  them  that 
base  line  in  historic  development,  for  want  of  which  many  would-be  states- 
men flounder  about  so  piteously.  And  for  all  pupils  the  study  will  cultivate 
and  intensify  a  love  of  country  and  of  our  institutions,  and  place  this  true 
patriotism  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  that  from  which  the  too  prevalent  blat- 
ant jingoism  of  young  America  sprouts.  They  will  learn  that  to-day  rests 
upon  yesterday ;  that  Greek  {)olitical  isolation  gave  way  to  Roman  consolida- 
tion, which  in  time  has  been  succeeded  by  Teutonic  organization ;  and  that 
our  own  history  did  not  begin  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  even 
with  the  Pilgrims,  but  that  we  may  count  as  kin  in  blood  and  i)olitie^l  life 
the  old  Herman  presennng  Teutonic  liberty  from  the  legions  of  ^'^a^ls,  along 
with  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  maintaining  it  against  the  usiir})ing 
Stuarts  as  truly  as  Hooker,  Washington,  and  Lincoln,  who  plant<^d  and  de- 
fended it  in  this  new  home.  Village  selectmen,  the  village  green,  the  village 
pound,  the  very  names  town  and  hamlet,  and  the  j)icket  fence  about  his  fathers 
door,  the  boy  should  see  full  of  historical  significance ;  and  he  should  be  able 
to  follow  them  back  in  unbroken  continuity  bevond  Alfred,  bevond  Heniri^t, 
to  the  obscuritv  <»f  the  old  Saxon  forests  and  morasses.  And  the  town  meet- 
ing  in  particular,  preser\'C(l  for  its  vigorous  growth  in  New  England  by  a 
series  of  transplantings  and  happy  providences,  he  should  be  taught  to  love 
and  revere,  not  only  for  what  it  has  been,  but  for  what  it  still  L^  —  the  best 
school  and  truest  safeguard  of  democratic  institutions. 

These  arcj  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  accomplished  in  high-school  his- 
tory. It  ])repares  for  further  work;  it  ha-<  practical,  disciplinary,  lit<?rarv, 
and  culture  values.  The  analysis  is  not  complete  or  exclusive;  but  is  it  not 
enouirli  to  give  us  ho|)e  that  more  attention  may  be  given  this  neglected  study? 
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A  few  words  as  to  time  and  order.  In  a  four-years  course,  history  may 
fairly  claim  a  place  through  the  whole  curriculum,  at  least  for  those  students 
whose  school-life  is  to  close  with  the  high  school ;  although  for  half  the  time 
the  recitations  may  profitably  alternate  with  those  in  some  other  culture  sub- 
ject, like  literature.  With  a  fair  preparation  granted,  Greek  and  Roman 
history  is  probably  the  best  starting-point  for  the  high  school,  because  for 
high-school  purposes  it  is  simpler  than  modern  history.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed, I  think,  by  a  topical  survey  of  mediaval,  and  of  the  more  important 
movements  of  modem  history,  to  furnish  the  background  for  English  history, 
a  ye^Lr  in  which  leads  up  naturally  to  a  year  in  United  States  history  and 
civics — the  crown  of  the  course.  The  important  principle  is  that  the  teacher 
select  some  periods  in  all  this  work  for  special  study,  exhaustive  study  from 
the  high-school  standpoint,  no  matter  by  how  narrow  a  road  the  intervals  be 
bridged,  if  only  it  be*firm. 
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Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIliST  SESSION. 

First  Bai»tist  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minx.,  July  9,  1890. 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  met  at  3  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  tlie  acting  President,  George  R.  Cutting,  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert  Camaham,  of  St.  Paul. 

Three  more  sessions  of  the  Department  were  decided  u|)on :  one  each  on 
tlie  afternoons  of  July  10  and  11,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  one  social  ses- 
sion to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  July  10  at  "The  Portland,"  when  a  dinner 
should  be  served. 

Charles  A.  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton,  Illinois,  read  the  first  pa])er,  his  subject 
being,  "  What  Have  the  People  a  Right  to  Ask  from  the  Colleges  ?  " 

M.  D.  Hombeck,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  discussed  Mr.  Blanchard's  paper. 

H.  L.  Stetson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  read  a  j)aper  on  "Shorter  College 
Courses  to  meet  a  Popular  Demand." 

H.  A.  Fischer,  of  Wheaton,  Illinois,  opened  the  discussion  of  this  paper, 
which  was  continued  by  Chas.  Scott,  of  Holland,  Michigan ;  H.  W.  Everest, 
of  Wachita,  Michigan ;  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana ;  Mr.  Blan- 
chard, of  Illinois ;  W.  G.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  Ohio ;  and  W.  F.  King,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

After  a  paper  by  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Indiana,  on  "A  Chair  of  Pedagogy,"  the 
I>epartment  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  10. 

The  second  session  of  tlie  Department  was  called  to  order  at  2:80  r.  m.,  by 
the  acting  President. 

Rev.  Artluir  J.  Benedict,  of  St.  Paul,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Ixjvi  Seeley,  of  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  "  Pedagogical  Train- 
ing in  Colleges  wliere  tliere  is  no  Chair  of  Pedagogy." 

Mr.  Seeley 's  paper  was  discussed  by  C.  ^l.  Grumbling,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Inwa,  and  J.  J.  Mills,  of  Indiana. 

The  symposium  on  "College  Administration"  w^as  next  entered  uj)on. 
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The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  of  Waco,  Texas,  on 
the  subject,  "  Defects  in  College  Discipline/* 

The  diificussion  on  this  pai)er  was  carried  on  by  J.  M.  Ellis,  of  Ohio ;  M.  D. 
Horn  beck,  of  (^uincy,  Illinois ;  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Illinois. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers: 
K.  G.  Boone,  Bloomington,  Indiana;  W.  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  Clinton,  Mississippi ;  Levi  Seeley,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois ;  J.  A.  Waller, 
Ijccompton,  Kansas. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 


THIRD  SESSION.— ,TrLY  10. 

The  third  session  of  the  Department  was  a  sym[)osium  at  dinner  at  "The 
Portland,"  Thursday  evening,  July  10,  at  7  o'clock;  President  G.  R.  Cutting 
in  the  chair.     Over  fifty  delegates  were  present. 

The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  John  Wright,  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  St.  Paul. 

The  theme  of  after-dinner  discussion  was:  "The  Fraternity  of  College 
Interests."     Responses  w^ere  made  from  the  following  States: 

(rcorfjin  — Professor  Henr}'  A.  Scomp,  Emory  College. 

nUnoh — President  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  Wheaton  College. 

Indiana — Professor  R.  G.  Boone,  Indiana  Universitv. 

ftnva — President  J.  T.  McFarland,  Iowa  Weslcvan  Universitv. 

Kansas  —  J.  A.  Woller,  Lane  Univei'sitv. 

Mlchi(/an — Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor. 

Minnti*<)fa — H.  Goodhue,  jr.,  Carlton  College. 

J/<>x/xy/y>y>/ — S.  C.  Mitchell,  Mississippi  College. 

Xorfh  Dakota  —  S.  Estos,  Universitv  of  North  Dakota. 

Ohio — President  Chas.  W.  Suj)er,  Ohio  I'niversity. 

S<niih  Dahda — IVofessor  L.  A.  Stout,  Dakota  I'niversitv. 

Tp.caj< — President  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  Bavlor  l^niversitv. 

]Visc(fnsin — President  (}.  W,  (ialla":her,  Lawrence  Universitv. 

The  Rev.  Jolm  Wright  resiK)nded  for  St.  Paul,  expressing  the  deep  interest 
of  its  citizens  in  the  meeting  of  college-men. 

Presidout  R.  C.   Burleson,  of  Texits,  introduced  the  usual    resolution  of 
ihaiiks  to  the  President,  which  was  adopted. 

After  jrouie  infonnul  remarks  by  the  membei's,  commendmg  the  social  feat- 
ures of  the  I)e])artnient  ineetin*^,  the  section  adjourned,  to  meet  Friday,  at  2:3<K 


F01:RTI1  SESSION.— July  11. 

On  Friday,  July  11,  the  final  session  of  the  Higher  Department  was  hekl. 
Prayer  was  oflered  by  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  M.  Ellis,  of  Oberlin  College. 
TJie  symposium  upon  College  Administration  was  continued.     The  first 
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l)aper  \vari  by  President  M.  C.  Fernald,  of  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts.     Theme:  "Cooperative  Government." 

The  second  paper  under  the  same  subject  was  by  President  M.  D.  Horn- 
he(?k,  of  (/haddock  College,  Illinois.  Theme:  "The  Relation  of  the  College 
to  the  Morals  of  the  Students." 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  for  presen- 
tation at  the  meeting  next  year  a  tabulated  report  upon  the  re<iuirements  for 
adniisjsion  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  country.  This  committee  consists  of  Prof. 
II.  A.  Fischer,  of  Wheaton  College,  Illinois;  Prof  Henry  Garst,  of  Ott^rbein 
Colle<.^,  Ohio;  and  President  H.  L.  Stetson,  of  Des  Moines  College,  Iowa. 

During  the  afternoon,  a  deferred  paper  in  the  symposium  upon  College 
Instruction  was  heard.  The  theme  was,  "The  Spiritual  Element  in  Educa- 
tion." by  Professor  E.  F.  Bartholomew,  of  Augustana  College,  Illinois. 

'I'he  Committee  on  Nominations  made  its  report,  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  persons  were  elected  by  ballot  as  officers  of  the  Department: 

President      President  J.  J.  Mills,  of  Earlham  CoUej^e,  Bichmond,  Ind. 

Vict'- President  -  President  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Secretary      President  V.  A.  Blanchard,  of  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  111. 

Executive  Committee  The  three  officers  named,  and  in  addition  Prof.  Julius  H. 
Drnyer.  Boanoke  CoUej^je.  Virginia;  Prof.  Duncan  Brown,  Highland  College,  High- 
land. Kansas. 

The  President-elect  was  introduced  to  the  I)ej)artment  by  the  retiring 
President. 

A  rej?olution  was  adopted  asking  the  Executive  Committee  to  take  steps 
toward  promoting  the  social  feature  of  the  meeting  next  year. 

Ailjourned.  G.  B.  CUTTING, 

Secretary,  and  acting  President, 
-A2 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


WHAT  HAVE  THE  PEOPLE  A  RIGHT  TO  ASK  FROM  THE 

COLLEGES!' 


i:n\llhl>    A.    BLANCHARI),    WIIEATON,    ILLINOIS. 

I  omit  from  this  discussion  the  self-evident,  and  seek  to  bring  to  the  sur- 
face certain  considerations  which,  perhaps,  tacitly  admitted,  are  also  tacitlj 
omitted,  until  they  are  in  certain  quarters  denied. 

It  recjuircs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  people,  having  devoted  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  purpose  of  higher  education,  and  having  put  these  funds  un- 
der the  control  of  boards  of  trustees,  have  a  right  to  ask  that  these  boards  shall 
furnish  the  instruction  for  which  provision  is  thus  made.  All  that  patience, 
energy,  foresight,  and  zeal  can  do  to  convey  to  our  young  people  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  books,  the  colleges  are  bound  in  common  honesty  to  perform. 

But  if  the  college  stop  here,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  a  phonograph,  slavbhly 
rejxiating  voices  of  once  living,  but  now  dead  men.  Each  age  has  its  own 
problems ;  and  wliile  knowledge  of  the  past  will  aid  in  their  solution,  the 
great  necnl  of  each  ^eneraticm  is  a  set  of  leaders  who  know  hou^  to  lead,  and 
dare  to  do  it. 

In  business,  the  love  of  gain  stirs  men  to  the  depths  of  their  being;  so  that 
there  ii<  little  need  for  anxietv  iis  to  the  effieiencv  of  methods.  The  troat 
problem  of  reducing  the  j)rofits  by  increasing  the  output  and  inulti{>lying 
sales,  is  grinding  the  minds  of  American  merchants  Ui  a  razor-edge.  The  col- 
leges have  no  call  to  intei*fei*e  in  this  field.  Laboratories  of  scientists  will  W 
e(iuipi)ed  by  caj)italists  interested  in  inventions;  and  no  man  who  has  an  ideji 
whicli  can  be  turned  into  dollars  will  long  want  for  dollars  with  which  to  <rive 
that  idea  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Ft  is  natural  that  in  such  a  nation  and  in  such  an  age  as  ours  there  should 
be,  for  a  time,  a  chaotic  state  of  public  oj)inion  on  the  subject  of  education: 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  college  is  to  teach  the  nation  what  a  liberal 
o(lucati(m  is,  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it  can  be  obtained.  We  are  in  an  age  of 
short  courses,  electives,  manual  training,  technical  schools,  and  normal  uni- 
versities. The  high-school  room  has  imitated  the  college  commencement,  di- 
ploma, thesis,  and  coui"se  of  study,  in  part.  The  "  practical "  men  on  the  board* 
which  handle  school  taxes  have  largely  omitted  (Ireek  and  Latin,  occasionally 
inserted  (lerman,  and  have  furnished  on  the  whole  an  illy-balanoed  course  of 
stud  v. 

It  is  easy  for  the  college  to  drop  into  line  vdth  tliis  crude  and  undigested 
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mass  of  educational  notions,  fads,  and  follies.  Men  who  do  know  how  to 
make  money,  but  who  have  never  enjoyed  a  thorough  education,  can  see  the 
value  of  obviously  practical  studies,  the  saving  of  time  involved  in  short 
courses,  and  the  increased  skill  secured  by  early  specialization.  These  men 
are  freijuently  generous.  They  desire  to  do  a  good  thing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  their  own  age,  and  if  the  college-men  wish  enlargement  without  refer- 
ence to  the  real  interests  of  society  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  sums  of 
money  for  various  lines  of  work  that  may  be  helpful  to  commercial  life,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  will  injure  the  educational  interests  of  the  nation. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  first  thing  which  the  people  have  a  right  to 
ask  from  the  colleges  is  a  clear,  consistent  educational  theory.  If  men  who 
spend  their  entire  time  and  thought  on  education  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
what  it  requires,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of 
business  men  to  expect  that  they  should  know ;  and  if  college  men  do  under- 
stand what  education  is,  the  men  who  furnish  the  money  to  carry  it  forward 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  these  college-men  tell  the  public  what  they  know  on 
this  subject  so  many  times  and  in  such  forceful  fashion  as  may  be  needfiil  in 
order  that  taxes  and  gifts  for  education  may  not  be  uselessly  expended. 

We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  experimental  stage  of  our  civilization,  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  we  arrive  at  settled  views  on  many  subjects.  Neverthe- 
less, progress  is  being  made.  There  will  be  few  to  write  hereafter  on  "Sex  in 
Education."  It  will  not  be  long  before  men  will  cease  to.  debate  the  propriety 
of  expending  public  money  to  prevent  national  assimilation  in  speech.  The 
line  between  the  education  which  should  rest  ujx)n  taxation  and  that  which 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  those  who  desire  it,  is  certain  to  be  drawn.  And 
by-and-by  all  intelligent  men  will  understand  that  the  purpose  of  education 
is  not  to  help  men  to  get  a  living  so  much  as  to  make  men  fit  to  live. 

In  bringing  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  the  people  have  a  right  to  ex|)ect 
college-men  to  bear  a  leading  part.  Mere  specialists  are  not  expected  to  see 
the  whole  field,  but  those  who  have  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  particular 
department  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  who  teach  in  schools  devoted,  not 
to  the  particular  notion  of  some  well-meaning,  narro>v-minded  person,  but  in 
a  school  which  recognizes  the  complete  nature  of  man  and  seeks  to  develop 
it  harmoniously,  these  men  are  expected  to  teach  the  ])eople  what  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  in  return  for  the  taxes  and  gift;s  whicli  are  lavished  in 
ever-increasing  millions  \\\yovi  education. 

Men  ignorant  of  the  history  of  constitutional  government  may  imagine 
that  they  can  render  children  patriotic  by  giving  a  flag  to  the  school  which 
they  attend.  College-men  know  that  the  springs  of  patriotism  lie  altogether 
too  deep  to  be  stniek  by  such  surface  digging.  We  banish  the  word  of  God 
from  our  schools,  we  cut  down  devotions,  we  enlarge  athletics,  we  improve  on 
buildings,  we  develop  a  college  yell,  we  dilate  on  the  ^'Sorratic  Element''  in 
'^Modern  Methods,^'  and  then  seem  to  hope  to  make  sterling  men  by  contact 
with  a  bit  of  bunting. 
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Of  course  iio  one  objects  to  the  American  flag  on  a  public  or  other  school. 
The  star-spangled  banner  is  a  beautiftil  sight  when  it  does  not  suggest  slavery, 
the  nationalized  liquor  trade,  the  exclusion  of  one  foreigner  at  the  command 
of  another,  or  the  demagogism  that  undertakes  to  secure  the  booty  of  pub- 
lic office  by  pandering  to  all  the  commanding  selfishness  of  the  populaoe. 
But  college-men  know  that  integrity,  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  industry, 
and,  above  all,  the  Christian  religion,  are  the  only  foundations  upon  which 
permanent  national  prosperity  can  be  builded ;  and  tlie  i)eo[)le  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  they  shall  come  out  from  the  class-room  and  study  into  the  busy 
marts  of  men  and  establish  a  standard  on  e<lucational  questions  upon  which 
busy  men  may  rely.  Their  position  makes  this  imj)erative.  If  they  do  not 
let  the  people  know  what  education  ought  to  be,  they  will  sooner  or  later  find 
that  faL*e  notions  prevail,  and  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  wonl  there  m  no 
education,  no  matter  how  many  schools  and  teachers  there  may  be. 

That  this  note  of  warning  is  not  premature,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  ex- 
amination of  college  triennials  by  Charles  Mel n tire,  jr.,  M.D.,  entitled,  "The 
Percentage  of  College-Bred  Men  in  the  Medical  Profession.'*  He  shows  that 
out  of  thirty-eight  thousand  and  fifty-four  graduates  from  fifty-eight  Ameri- 
can colleges,  nine  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  became  physicians,  twenty-six  and 
two-tenths  per  cent,  became  ministers,  and  nineteen  and  seven-tenths  per  cent, 
became  lawyers;  —  fifty-five  and  one-tenth  percent,  for  these  three  professions, 
while  Torty-five  per  cent.,  nearly,  tunied  to  other  lines  of  life. 

This  would  be  no  cause  for  regret  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  three 
professions  which  ai*e  t^o  intimately  connected  with  the  well-being  of  society 
are  being  filled  up  with  tliou.sands  of  untrained  men.  If  there  is  anything 
that  a  man  needs  to  be  sure  of,  it  is  that  liis  physician  is  not  a  quack,  that 
liis  lawyer  is  not  a  thief,  and  that  his  minister  is  not  a  liar  nor  a  coward.  1 
am  not  affirming  that  the  boys  who  are  rushing  into  these  professions  with 
almost  no  training  make  unworthy  men.  I  simply  say  what  everyone  knows 
to  l)e  true,  that  the  less  complete  their  training  the  more  will  l)e  the  danger 
that  they  will  rely  upon  short  cuts  to  success;  will  take  the  shorter  rather 
than  the  longer  view;  will  be  like  the  tramp  who  wanted  "something  t<) 
have,  not  something  to  do." 

Mr.  Mclntire  above  (|Uoted  shows  that  in  1><80  7t^o  per  cent,  of  over  nine 
thousand  medical  students  had  a  college  degree:  2()i^,  j>er  cent,  of  over  five 
thousand  theological  students  had  such  degrees,  and  24i'o  per  cent,  of  over 
three  thousand  law  students  possessed  them.  This  means  that  ninety-three 
|K»r  cent,  of  those  intending  physicians,  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  those  intend- 
ing clergymen,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  intending  lawyers  had  pur- 
sued no  extended  course  of  study.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  profession? 
are  commanding  the  respect  of  communities  to  a  less  extent  than  in  former 
days  ?  Then,  no  man  could  enter  these  vocations  without  long-continue<l 
careful  study  of  his  own,  and  other  arts;  now,  there  is  a  rush  of  untrained 
or  half-trained  men  into  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  standard  of  intelli- 
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>reDce  and  scholarship  in  industrial  and  mercantile  lines  is  steadily  rising. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  such  facte  as  these,  we  at  times  hear  it  said  by  college- 
men  that  the  position  of  the  college  of  the  future  is  to  be  determined  by 
its  facilities  for  original  scientific  investigation ;  i.  e,,  the  American  college 
belongs  to  a  past  age,  and  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  biology,  etc., 
etc.,  are  to  constitute  the  future  eflucation.  Against  such  misleading  doctrine 
a.s  tliis  it  Incomes  all  those  to  protest  who  value  a  complete  training. 

The  other  demand  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  make  of  the  colleges  is 
for  leaders  in  social,  industrial,  political,  and  religious  reformation.  Wendell 
Phillips,  in  one  of  the  last  addresses  which  he  made,  declared  in  substance  that 
college-men  were  generally  cowardly,  following,  not  leading  their  own  age  in 
the  respects  above  indicated. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  present  a  list  of  college-men  whose  faithful  and 
courageous  meeting  of  the  questions  of  their  age  would  seem  to  contradict 
this  declaration.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent 
men  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  charge  which  the  elocjuent  son  of  Harvard 
brought,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  against  his  Alma  Mater.  Not  long  since 
the  president  of  one  of  our  largest  universities,  being  requested  to  do  a  little 
something  to  stay  the  Sabbath  desecration  which  is  defying  God  and  oppress- 
ing men,  replied :  "  It  is  the  rule  of  our  Faculty  to  act  only  on  academic  sub- 
jects." The  president  of  another  powerful  university,  when  asked  for  the 
position  of  his  Faculty  on  the  temperance  question,  replied :  "We  leave  those 
<|iiestions  to  our  students."  A  letter  asking  for  a  college  protest  against  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  was  recently  sent  to  fifly-five  college  presidents.  Three 
responded  favorably ;  and  in  response  to  a  second  letter,  four  more  replied. 
These  are  straws  showing  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  college  is  de- 
I>endent,  in  great  measure,  upon  public  opinion  for  its  outward  and  material 
prosperity.  Is  it  not  in  danger  of  bartering  its  true  glory  for  mere  earthly 
and  |)erishing  riches  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  careful  avoiding  of  all  truths  likely  to  awaken  the  hos- 
tility of  worldly  men  is  one  of  the  means  sometimes  adopted  to  secure  college 
prosperity? — and  is  not  the  degradation  of  the  college  from  its  true  position  as 
the  conservator  and  friend  of  a  broad,  symmetric  culture  to  the  position  of  a 
sounding-board  for  popular  opinion,  another? 

If  there  be  danger  in  these  directions  —  and  I  think  that  there  are  few 
thoughtful  men  who  will  not  agree  that  there  is — ought  not  there  to  go  forth 
from  such  a  body  as  this  a  kindly,  earnest  protest  that  should  demand  and  se- 
cure a  change?  The  world  of  business  is  one  where  the  margins  are  narrow, 
the  competition  intense,  and  the  strain  on  both  brain  and  heart  severe.  The 
college-man  is  in  large  measure  set  aside  from  this  grapple  with  man  and  nature, 
by  his  very  profession.  lie  is  a  student  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present. 
He  is  acc(uainted  with  the  causes  which  have  lifted  naticms  to  power  and 
hurled  them  to  destruction. 
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Have  not  the  people  a  right  to  demand  from  such  men  leadership  in  all 
great  causes  of  social,  political,  industrial  and  religious  reform  ?  And  if  they 
have,  shall  this  demand  be  satisfied  ?  Shall  political  corruption,  social  de- 
g(;ncracv,  industrial  demoralization,  and  religious  apostasy  proceed  until  every 
office  has  its  price,  every  marriage  altar  its  divorce  side,  every  wage-worker 
his  gos|>el  of  dynamite,  and  every  church  its  itching  ear;  and  all  this  with 
no  clear,  effective  protest  from  the  college-man  ?  Shall  we  be  content  to  teach 
a  few  facts  and  processes  in  science,  a  few  pages  in  ancient  or  modem  lan- 
guages, a  few  texts  in  mental  and  moral  science,  while  all  al)out  us  the  foun- 
dations are  unsettled,  and  the  men  and  women  to  whom  our  education  should 
render  us  useful  are  living  without  solid  comfort  and  dpng  without  rational 
hope  ? 

We  should  teacli  books,  no  doubt;  but  this  is  by  far  the  smallest  part  of 
our  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to  admire  perfect  versification,  or  to  l)e  thrilled 
))y  the  orator's  aj){)eal.  The  [)cai?ant  can  appreciate,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
Icivst,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  story  of  Marathon.  Nay,  more;  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  many  evils  about  us,  and  to  sympathize,  in  a  self-indulgent  fash- 
ion, with  the  sons  and  (laughters  of  sorrow  and  sin,  of  shame  and  want. 

But  in  all  the  past,  progress  has  been  gained  by  battle.  Men  who  profit  by 
the  weakness,  folly  and  crime  of  their  fellows  do  not  easily  loosen  their  grip. 
The  right.**  of  men  have  been  secui"ed  in  all  ages  as  the  Magna  C.'harta  was 
wrested  from  King  John,  by  men  with  sword  in  hand.  The  tobacco  plague, 
the  li(|Uor  cui*so,  the  secret  lodge,  the  greed  of  the  monopolist,  and  the  whij) 
of  the  ])arty  boss  who  is  in  ])olitics  "for  revenue  only" — these  iniquities  that 
would  he»rgar  the  ]K3ople  for  the  benefit  of  a  jjaltry  handful  of  paltry  men. 
are  anned  and  insolent,  coai-se  and  brutal.  Thev  will  not  cease  to  fatten  on 
the  blood  of  their  brethren  at  the  ])at  of  some  lily  hand  or  the  cooing  voice 
of  some  turtle-dove. 

They  arc  to  be  grappled  by  men  of  clear  brain,  honest  heart,  steadfast  pur- 
posts  and  lusty  sinews.  They  are  to  be  driven  from  their  refuges  of  lies,  and 
stripj)c<l  ♦►f  their  disguises,  until  they  shall  app<»ar  to  be  what  they  actually  are. 
In  that  (lay  the  common  jKiopIe  will  rise  in  their  honest  indignation  and  bur}* 
them  nlong  with  the  slave  trade,  the  Tweed  ring,  the  duel,  |)olygamy,  and  piracy 
nj>on  the  high  s(mus.  The  collegoman  is  |xirniitted  leisure  for  investigation  and 
exalted  to  a  place  of  leadershij),  in  order  that  he  may  see  evils  in  the  far  dis- 
tance and  irive  warnintr  before  thev  become  instant  and  irresistible. 

In  olden  time  our  fathei-s  had  signal  stations  on  all  the  coast,  so  that,  should 
an  enemy  apj)roach,  the  blazing  beacons  might  rouse  the  nation  to  arm  in 
.<elf-<lefense.  No  matter  how  brave  of  heart  or  stout  of  arm  her  people,  the 
white  cliffs  of  old  England  would  have  been  polluted  by  many  a  hostile  frxit 
but  for  th(>se  beacons  flai»hing  from  her  hills. 

This  duty  in  our  age  is  committed  to  college-men.  The  farmers  are  rai?- 
iuL""  the  bread  of  the  w(>rld;  the  mechanics  are  preparing  the  instruments^  of 
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advancing  civilization;  the  politicians  are  seeking  to  keep  the  other  side 
out  and  themselves  in,  or  to  get  the  other  side  out  in  order  that  they  may  get 
in ;  the  statesmen  are  seeking  to  uproot  iniquity  and  to  establish  justice  among 
nations.  The  masses  of  men  are  busy  with  the  pressing  needs  of  daily  life, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  seats  of  learning  trumpet-calls  which 
liave  no  uncertain  sound,  regarding  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  day. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  accept  this  obligation,  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  social 
demoralization,  no  political  corruption,  no  industrial  oppression,  no  religious 
apostiu^y  \ye  permitted  to  work  ruin  among  our  people  without  our  timely, 
kindly,  continual  warning.  If  w^e  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  greed,  sectarian- 
ijim,  idolatry  of  party,  or  lodge  idolatries;  if  our  halls  of  legislation  are  to 
become  market-places,  our  churches  are  to  be  deserted,  our  wage-workers  are 
to  U*  robbed  of  their  rest-day,  and  mammonism  is  to  become  the  shame  and 
ruin  of  our  people,  then  let  the  colleges  be  able  to  say:  "We  are  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  these  slaughtered  onas," 

And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  betw(ien  government  and  liquor- 
shoj)  is  to  be  broken,  if  the  wage-worker  is  to  have  one  day  in  seven  to  sit 
<lown  with  wife  and  child  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  home,  if  the  church  of 
(t(mI  is  to  regain  her  rightful  place  as  coimselor  and  comforter  of  men,  if  our 
capitals  are  to  be  filled  with  pure  men  who  love  justice  and  hate  bribes,  if 
n;rhteouriness  is  to  prevail,  then  let  us  who  are  by  the  providence  of  God  and 
the  sutfrages  of  our  fellows  placed  on  these  heights  be  able  to  say  in  truth, 
we  also  have  had  some  })art  in  the  salvation  of  the  State. 


DISCUSS  I  OX, 


M.  I).  HoKNBECK,  of  ('haddock  College,  Illinois,  conmiended  the  pajxjr. 
He  said  that  college-men  are  conservative  in  regard  to  these  matters.  Per- 
ha}>s  they  had  not  such  a  great  amount  of  time  for  full  investigation  an<l 
U}  formulate  plans.  Many  college-men  were  busy  day  and  night  with  the 
atfain?  of  their  schools,  and  they  hoped  to  do  these  things  through  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  go  out  from  them ;  they  aimed  to  put  their  own 
thoughts  and  their  own  motives  into  active  form  in  their  representatives.  The 
sjjeaker  thought  that  business-men  could  take  hold  of  these  matters  with  more 
a«*.<urance  than  college-men.  Yet  he  could  not  excuse  the  college-men,  and 
he  l>elieves  that  when  the  (luestion  is  brought  to  a  crisis  the  college-men  may 
hv  relied  on. 
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SHORTER  COLLEGE  COURSES  TO  MEET  A  POPULAR 

DEMAND. 

H.    L.   STETSON,    DES  MOINltS,    IOWA. 

When  first  this  topic  was  suggested  to  me,  the  question  inevitably  arose  in 
my  mind.  How  far  is  there  a  popular  demand  for  shorter  courses  in  college^  ? 
Having  observed  some  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  various  papers 
of  the  day,  both  secular  and  religious,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  there 
is  what  might  be  termed  a  general  or  a  popular  demand  for  anything  of  the 
kind. 

There  has  arisen,  as  we  all  know,  something  of  a  desire  for  this  change 
among  certain  classes.  We  have  been  told  that  some  graduates  who  have 
taken  the  full  four-years  course  and  then  spent  from  two,  three  to  four  years 
in  professional  schools,  find  themselves  behind  others  who  have  taken  shorter 
courses  and  have  entered  upon  their  professional  studies,  or  professional  life, 
sooner.  And  in  order  that  the  college  graduate  may  not  thus  be  behind  his 
competitor,  we  are  told  that  he  must  have  less  mental  training,  else  he  will 
make  a  failure  in  life.  Whether  this  is  tnie,  whether  facts  will  sustain  the 
statement,  may  be  questioned  ;  whether  the  lawyers  and  physicians  and 
clergymen  and  business-men  who  have  had  the  entire  college  course,  find 
themselves  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  or  twenty  vears  of  active  life  in 
the  rear  of  those  who  have  taken  shorter  courses ;  whether  these  men,  who 
have  devoted  the  whole  four  years  to  careful,  thorough  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  have  dis(|ualified  themselves  for  the  snocessful  pursuit  of  their  vari- 
ous vocations,  may  be  very  seriously  questioned.  For  myself,  1  haven't  l>een 
able  to  find  any  man  or  woman  in  any  of  these  professions  who  is  willing, 
after  an  exi)erience  of  several  years,  to  say  that  he  had  too  little  training, 
and  that  lie  could  well  have  left  out  one  vear  of  the  four,  and  that  he  ad- 
vises  otlier  young  men  and  young  women  to  do  the  same. 

This  proposition  to  shorten  our  college  coui'so  hits  recently  received  verv 
strong  advocacy  in  the  course  at  Harvard.  The  pro|)osition  there  made,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  allow  the  student  to  take  his  bachelor  degree  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  four,  as  formerly.  If  I  have  correctly 
learned  the  work  projx)sed,  there  is  no  intention  to  make  the  course  shorter, 
but  the  j)urpose  is  simply  this:  to  allow  those  students  who  are  comjietent,  to 
take  six  coui-ses  of  study  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  four,  as  formerly,  and 
to  graduate  at  the  end  of  three  years  instead  of  at  the  end  of  four.  There  is 
no  elimination  of  studies.  The  course  is  in  no  resj)ect  shortened,  but  if  a 
bright  student  can  cover  the  ground  in  three  years  instead  of  four,  he  is  given 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  This  is  not  entirely  new,  for  you  who  are  ao- 
(juainted  with  the  history  of  colleges,  in  the  East  and  in  the  AVest,  know  that 
tliat  this  has  ham  allowed  not  a  few  times.     So  that  the  new  deptirtui-e,  as  it 
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is  called,  at  Harvard,  is  not  especially  new,  and  does  not  very  seriously  change 
the  present  order  as  it  has  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  and  as  it  exists 
among  most  of  the  institutions  of  our  country.  Whether  it  will  be  wise  to 
allow  any  student  or  a  large  number  of  students  to  cover  the  four-years  course 
in  three  years,  only  a  fair  trial  can  determine.  One  thing  is  certain:  that  a 
majority  of  the  young  men  who  are  in  our  colleges  find  themselves  quite  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  the  assignment  covering  four  years,  and  to  increase 
their  labor  would  very  frequently  break  them  in  health,  and  unfit  them  for 
the  severe  work  which  comes  after  they  have  graduated.  The  other  proposi- 
tion, made  at  Columbia,  and  I  think  also  seriously  entertained  in  Indiana 
University  ( I  can  be  corrected  if  I  am  mistaken),  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others,  is  this:  to  allow  the  student  the  privilege  of  taking  his  bachelor  de- 
gree aft«r  he  has  taken  one  year  in  a  professional  school.  In  other  words, 
allow  the  cutting  out  of  one  year,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  regular  college 
course,  and  substituting  therefor  the  first  year  in  one  of  the  professional 
courses.  This  is  quite  different ;  and  whether  it  will  be  wise,  only  a  very  care- 
ful experience  can  determine.  The  conviction  of  some  who  have  given  not  a 
little  attention  to  this  matter  is,  that  the  time  demanded  for  the  regular  college 
course  is  not  too  long,  and  if  we  are  called  u|Hm  to  eliminate  from  the  course 
one-quarter  of  the  work,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  any- 
thing like  substantial  agreement  concerning  what  should  be  eliminated.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  induce  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  college 
presidents  an<l  professors  and  managers  to  agree  to  leave  out  the  clas.<ics ;  the 
modern  languages,  and  the  sciences,  and  history,  and  literature,  are  all  of 
them  demanding  more  time,  increased  attention.  AVe  have  been  told  fre- 
<iently,  during  the  past  ten  years,  that  we  must  devote  more  of  our  attention 
to  these  things ;  and  how  shall  it  be  possible  to  satisfy  this  demand  which  has 
been  so  persistently  made,  that  ha*?  been  mooted  to  a  great  extent,  and  yet 
eliminate  one-<iuarter  of  the  time,  or  so  to  arrange  the  courses  of  study  that 
thev  can  be  covere<l  in  three  vears  ? 

This  question  leads  us  to  another.  What  is  the  end  which  we  are  to  have 
in  view  in  our  college  work  ?  Shall  we  projiose  for  ourselves  simply  to  fill 
men  with  a  little  technical  knowledge,  make  them  parrots  in  any  of  the 
departments  to  which  they  may  give  their  attention  ?  Is  it  not  rather  our 
supremest  duty  to  take  under  our  instruction  those  who  come  to  us,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  shall  become  men  in  the  truest  sense,  thoroughly  trained  in 
brains  and  in  morals,  to  meet  the  responsibilities  that  rest  u{X)n  them  when 
they  shall  go  out  to  citizenship  ?  If  we  are  to  produce  simply  parrots,  we  can 
do  it  in  less  than  three  years ;  but  if  we  are  to  produce  men  and  women  who 
shall  be  comi)etent  for  the  lofty  duties  of  American  citizenship,  if  it  is  our 
business  to  lay  our  hands  firmly,  yet  kindly,  upon  those  who  come  to  us,  and 
so  train  them  that  they  shall  make  this  nation  what  it  ought  to  be,  can  we  do 
it  in  less  than  four  years?     Those  of  us  who  have  sjxint  four  years  in  the  col- 
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lege  course  can  look  back  and  for  the  most  part  say,  the  addition  of  another 
year  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  instead  of  an  injury. 

There  is  one  other  thing  connected  with  this  subject,  which  needs  a  moment's 
attention.  If  the  proj^er  preparatory  work  could  be  accomplished,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  complaint  with  reference  to  the  length  of  our  present  col- 
lege courses.  If  the  student  could  be  started  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeare, 
in  his  i)reparatory  work,  and  if  it  could  be  made  to  cover  the  subjects  most 
essential  for  him  to  enter  his  college  course,  he  would  be  able  to  graduate  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years,  at  about  the  age  of  those  young  men  who  enter  the 
various  professions  without  the  college  trahiing.  And  the  result  of  my  inves- 
tigation has  led  me  to  this  conclusion :  tliat  the  whole  difficulty  is  not  in  the 
college  course,  but  is  in  what  leads  to  it.  Our  preparatory  work  is  in  such 
chaotic  condition ;  w^e  have  so  few  thoroughly  good  preparatory  schoob.  Some 
of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  classics,  and  others  entirely  in  teaching 
the  sciences.  Their  pupils  come  to  us  without  any  regular  preparation,  and 
they  are  comiwlled  to  spend  more  time  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  four 
years,  than  frequently  is  necessary  to  accom])lish  the  entire  coui-se  in  college. 
In  answer  to  these  demands  which  have  l>een  made  for  increased  scientific  in- 
.-^truction,  the  high  schools  —  of  the  West  particularly — and  very  many  of 
the  academies,  are  devoting  more  and  more  time  to  the  sciences  and  to  Eng- 
lish literature ;  and  it  may  be,  if  this  instruction  is  increased  and  made  what 
it  might  be,  our  colleges  may  have  to  readjust  their  courses  of  study  to  thi? 
fact,  reciuiriiig  less  of  the  ehussics  for  entran(?e,  and  giving  more  attention  to 
them  and  more  attention  to  advanced  work  in  the  sciences;  and  in  this  way, 
j)ossibly,  wo  may  be  able  to  meet  all  the  demand  that  is  made  for  less  time  to 
secure  an  education.  I  do  not  belong  to  tlie  older  educators,  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  syni|)athy  with  that  thorough,  manly  education,  which  says  that 
from  beginning  to  bust  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most  thorough  chanu'ter,  and 
that  all  shoddy,  that  all  slipshod  methods,  that  all  attempts  at  a  short-cut 
route  to  scholarship,  should  be  forever  abandoned  by  every  institution  that 
claims  the  name  of  college;  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  are  in 
those  institutions  to  see  to  it  that  thov  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  little  wind  which  maybe  drifting  over  the  country — for  out  of  all 
this  chaotic  disorder  we  shall  find  oui-selvos,  1  think,  drifting  back  again  to 
tho  old  [)()sition,  the  classical  curriculum,  iis  the  foundation  of  our  work,  cov- 
<M*ing  at  lea<t  four  years  of  hard,  earnest  collegiate  instruction. 

IVrmit  mo  in  closing  to  say,  that  I  had  exiKJCted  the  gentleman  whose  name 
precedes  my  own  on  the  program  would  have  been  here  with  his  paper,  and 
that  my -duty  would  be  simj)ly  to  say  something  with  reference  to  his  presen- 
tation of  the  eario.  Hence  I  appear  before  you  without  that  carefully  written 
production  which  would  otherwise  have  been  forthcoming. 
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DISCUSSION, 

H.  A.  FisciiKR,  of  Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  said  he  agreed  with  almost 
every  |K)sition  taken  by  Mr.  Stetson.  The  demand  for  shorter  courses,  if 
thei-e  was  any,  was  one  of  the  resultf*  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  our  age,  and 
of  our  country.  College-men,  above  all  others,  should  insist  on  the  fact  that 
ji  man's  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  material  things  that  he 
|Mis.'H»s.-es.  While  he  did  not  approve  in  all  re8i)ect<*  of  the  sentiment  that 
there  was  in  educational  circles  in  the  Old  World,  especially  in  Germany, 
wheit*  possibly  too  much  stress  was  placed  in  the  intellect,  yet  he  believed 
thev  were  nearer  the  true  ideal  than  those  in  this  country  who  were  filled  with 
this  commercial  spirit.  We  needed  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mind,  the 
intellect  merely,  without  saying  anything  about  the  soul,  or  moral  nature  of 
man  —  that  the  intellect  is  worth  more  than  all  the  material  things  the  world 
can  give.  The  sj)eaker  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  men  who  go  into  profes- 
sional life  at  an  earlv  a^^e  find  that  thev  lose  bv  it,  or  at  least  thev  find  that 
thev  have  made  a  sad  mistake. 

• 

('!iA>.  Scott,  of  Hoj)e  College,  Holland,  Michigan,  said  that  if  he  should 
put  any  interpretation  uinm  the  term,  "popular  demand,*'  it  would  be  simply 
that  our  young  men  wiio  want  to  study  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  In  his 
own  ex[)erience  there  wa<  only  one  man  in  four  desiring  to  study  for  the  pro- 
fessions, whom  he  could  inducx?  to  l>ecome  an  A.  B.  Prepare  the  young  men 
for  college,  and  three-fourths  of  them  were  determined  to  go  to  the  professional 
schools.  This  was  worse  than  shortening  the  course.  The  whole  thing  needed 
revision,  and  univei'sities  should  fix  a  law  that  a  man  cannot  l)e  a  professional 
man  and  im]X)se  his  professicm  on  the  State  unless  he  is  an  A.B.  When  that 
was  the  ease,  we  would  want  no  shorter  course. 

H.  AV.  EvKKi>T,  o^  ( nirfield  College,  Wichita,  Kan.,  said  that  there  was 
evidently  quite  a  demand  for  shorter  courses ;  due  to  various  causes,  which  the 
.<l)eaker  mentioned.  He  suggested  that  it  might  l)e  well,  in  view  of  existing 
wants  and  conditions,  to  varv  the  colleore  course  in  such  a  wav  as  to  meet  the 
purp<ises  and  necessities  of  the  various  students.  This  he  believed  would  be 
of  gix*at  advantage,  and  woidd  make  it  an  object  for  students  to  remain  in 
the  college. 

\\.  (i.  BooNK,  of  Indiana  University,  made  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
jM^riition  of  that  univei'sity  resj)ecting  the  college  course,  and  methods  of  in- 
.<tnietion.  He  added:  *'It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  discussion  we  are  over- 
hw iking  one  factor  in  education.  We  are  talking,  whatever  we  may  think,  as 
if  <idueation  consisted  in  getting  so  much  Latin,  and  so  much  Greek,  and  so 
much  mathematics,  and  so  much  philosophy  into  the  student,  whereas  educa- 
tion means  growing,  and  time  for  growth.  You  can't  hurry  a  child  through 
bis  education  and  have  him  gn)w  as  much  in  three  years  as  he  can  in  four. 
When  vou  come  to  do  that,  then  I  will  admit  vou  can  have  a  shorter  course." 
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K.    (;.    B<X)NE,    HLOOMINCiTON,    INDIANA, 


Professor  Boone  pointed  out  that  one  very  important  function  of  chain?  of 
pedagody  in  our  colleges,  is  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  After  discussing  the  importance  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
country  in  the  common  schools  and  the  academies,  he  said : 

"There  needs  to  be  then  in  the  university,  some  department,  or  some  chair,  or 
some  school,  or  some  curriculum  that  shall  make  a  serious  and  long-continued  study 
of  educational  questions,  so  that  those  who  go  down  into  the  secondary  schools  and 
do  the  work  of  preparing  students  for  the  colleges  shall  have  an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  this  larger  question  of  education.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  the  college, 
by  this  chair  of  pedagogy,  is  to  fit  teachers  simply.  I  think  there  is  a  larger  mis- 
sion than  that.  The  pedagogic  department  is  quite  as  much  a  department  for  disci- 
pline, quite  as  much  a  course  in  the  liberal  arts,  (]uite  as  much  a  part  of  a  liberal, 
general  education  of  our  young  men  and  women,  as  a  large  per  cent,  of  our  course* 
in  mathematics,  in  history,  in  biology,  in  various  other  departments.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  subject,  in  fact,  in  which  a  young  man  would  get  more  disci]>line  of 
mind  and  a  larger  insight  into  himself  and  better  conception  of  the  world  whether 
there  is  any  department  which  would  give  him  a  larger  culture,  speaking  generally, 
than  a  persistent  and  intelligent  study  of  the  history  of  education." 

The  si)eaker  also  showed  that  the  {)edagogic  chiiir  in  the  college  ha:?  for 
another  of  its  functions,  the  provision  for  an  intelligent  nia.«t^rv  among  the 
jXio[)le  of  the  problems  of  education.  He  believud  a  department  of  i>e<iagogy 
in  a  college  could  do  very  much  indeed  toward  rationalizing  the  general  pub- 
lic's conception  of  education.  Still  another  function  of  [K'dagogic  depart- 
ments had  relation  to  the  question  which  had  been  discussed  this  afternoon  — 
College'  Courses.  AVhat  wius  wanted  was  that  some  pei^son,  or  pei'sons,  should 
seriously  and  throufrh  a  ])eriod  of  years  and  in  a  rational  way  and  with  all 
the  advantages  of  study  of  the  historical  aspect  es])ocially,  and  of  the  scientific 
and  [)hilos(>phical  as|)ect  of  the  question,  work  out  and  [>re.sent  to  the  Avorld 
for  the  world's  criticism  and  for  the  world's  trial  and  verification,  tlieories 
and  doctrines  upon  this  (jucstion  of  college  courses.  The  s|)eaker  dwelt  ujH»n 
this  branch  of  the  sul)ject  at  (considerable  length.  He  gave  tus  one  other 
rea.<on  why  the  department  of  i)edagogy  is  needed  in  the  colleges  of  our 
country,  this:  That  it  is  to  make  rational  our  methods  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  our  conceptions  of  educaticm  as  a  great  [)ublic  problem.  There 
weix'  a  thousand  economic  problems  involved  in  this  (juestion  of  general  edu- 
cation. The  [)roblcms  of  labor,  for  instance,  nuist  be  misunderstood,  or  under- 
stood iu<  they  had  been,  in  proportion  as  we  shouhl  come  to  understand  the 
problem  of  education.  This  problem  of  labor  and  capital  could  only  be 
studied  on  this  rational  line,  of  education  on  one  side  and  labor  and  capital 
on  the  other.  There  wa.s  just  as  much  reason  why  education  should  be  nuule 
<me  of  the  great  subjects  for  study  as  that  statistics  or  finance?  should  l>e  made 
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one  of  the  great  subjects  for  study.  There  were  other  reasons  too,  he  said, 
why  there  should  be  departments  of  pedagogy  in  tlie  colleges,  in  addition  to 
tlie  normal  schools.  We  needed  si)ecially-prepared  men  and  women  as  teachers 
in  our  higher  institutions  —  academies,  normal  schools  —  as  much  as  we  did  in 
oui-  elementary  schools.  The  normal  schools  gave  scarcely  more  than,  and 
>onie  (kf  them  not  as  much  as,  a  good  high  school  would  give  in  general  studies, 
and  beyond  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  professional  study.  They 
could  not  fit  men  and  women  to  be  sui)erintendents  of  counties  and  teachers 
in  our  higher  departments.  And  so  these  pedagogic  departments  were  needed 
tor  these  teachers  as  well. 


PKI>A(i()(iI(\\L  TRAINING  IX  rOLLEi^ES  WHERE  THERE 

fS  XO  CHAIR  OF  PEDAaOGY. 

LKVI   J?KELEY,    LAKE    F()RE.ST,    ILLINOIS. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  colleges  and  universities  in  this  land, 
only  twenty-one,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  make  any  pretense  of  pedagog- 
ical ehaira;  and  many  of  these  are  simply  on  paper.  Is  not  this  strange, 
when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  college  students  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching?  Prof.  Fitch,  of  England,  says  that  "the  great  function  of 
a  university  is  to  teach  and  to  supply  the  world  with  its  teachers;  but  no  uni- 
vei-sity  truly  can  be  said  to  i)erform  the  latter  duty  so  long  as  it  does  not 
provide  adequate  professional  training  for  the  teacher's  work."  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  nearly  all  the  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  many 
})rincipals  and  teachers  in  secondary'  schools,  a  large  number  of  superintend- 
CMits  and  some  teachers  of  lower  schools,  as  well  as  principals  and  instructors 
in  normal  schools,  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  college  graduates.  Surely  a 
large  factor  in  fjhaping  the  educational  interests  of  our  country.  Nor  is  this, 
by  any  means,  all.  In  communities  where  jwlitics  has  not  yet  laid  its  insa- 
tiable, blighting  hand  upon  the  schools,  where  school  dictatorship  is  not  a 
reward  for  jx)litical  activity,  but  an  honorable  trust,  to  which  a  community 
delights  to  call  its  l>e3t  citizens,  college-men  are  the  chief  factors  in  shaping 
the  schools.  Fortunately,  this  still  comprises  the  great  majority  of  communi- 
ties outside  of  the  gr^at  cities.  I  need  not  indicate  to  this  body  how  impor- 
tant a  factor  the  school  board  is  to  the  success  of  education  in  a  conmiunity. 
Indeed,  its  importance*  is  so  highly  appreciated  that,  in  some  States,  the  pro- 
priety of  educational  qualifications  for  members  of  the  school  board  has  been 
*eriously  considered.  Such  a  requirement  would  be  of  vast  account  to  the 
cause  of  education.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  pedagogical 
training  reaches  much  farther  than  to  those  who  may  actually  engage  in 
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teaching.  Time  does  not  ])ermit  me  to  discuss  its  influence  upon  those  who 
become  fathers  and  mothers,  in  shaping  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren in  their  homes  and  in  properly  guarding  it  in  the  school.  And  yet, 
the  theory  of  education  covers  the  period  of  earliest  childhood  until  man- 
hood's estate  is  reached.  It  wiH  thus  be  seen  that  }>edagogical  training  to  the 
college  student  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  to  which  he  can 
turn  his  attention,  from  a  professional  and  social  standp<dnt  as  well  as  from 
self-interest.  Our  normal  schools  are  supjwsed  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  But  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  will  continue  to  be  until  we  multiply  their  number  by  ten,  or  by 
some  means  secure  a  longer  tenure  of  office  for  the  teacher.  The  length  of 
their  courses,  in  most  cases,  precludes  their  fitting  teachers  for  higher  work. 
And  yet  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sears  is  as  follows :  "  I  was  for  some  years  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  School  boards  who  had 
formerly  employed  college  graduates,  but  more  recently  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  could  not  be  induced  to  appoint  a^  a  teacher  a  young  mail 
without  normal  training.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  members  of  the 
boards  were  themselves  generally  college  graduates.  It  was  found  by  trial 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  commonly  taught  in  learned  schools  is  not  all 
that  the  teacher  needs."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  man,  himself  a  college 
graduate,  a  teacher,  a  successor  of  Horace  Mann,  tmd  once  President  of 
Brown  University.  Surely  there  is  a  manifest  lack  somewhere,  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  that  the  training  of  tlie  normal  school  is  at  legist 
two  or  three  years  short  of  that  of  the  college. 

I  grant  that  tlie  work  of  the  college  is  largely  discij)linary  and  not  profes- 
sional. Our  l)est  colleges,  it  is  conceded,  carry  the  student  about  two  years 
beyond  the  graduate  of  the  (iennan  gymnasium.  We  thus  insist  ujx>n  two 
years  of  disciplinary  work  more  than  the  ( Jermans  do.  Even  if  we  shorten 
our  course  a  year,  as  Harvard  and  (./olumbia  have  done,  we  still  hohl  the 
student  back  a  year  more  than  the  (rernians  do  before  he  enters  his  pn»fi*s- 
sional  training.  Now  the  fact  is,  we  do  attem])t  nuich  that  is  practical,  or  I 
may  say  profe,*«sional,  in  our  college  courses.  Wo  hav(»  well-appointed  lal><»- 
ratories,  whicli  fit  young  men  to  enter  various  fields  of  technical  labor.  But 
we  do  nothing  professional  for  the  large  number  who  go  out  (^very  year  to  en- 
ter upon  teaching,  and  to  the  still  larger  number  who  enter  other  vocations, 
but  wlio  would  be  greatly  benefited,  Jis  we  have  seen,  and  as  Prof.  Boone  so 
ably  show(Mi  yestc^rday,  by  some  j)edagogical  work. 

Many  urge  that  every  class  in  college,  under  every  |)rofessor,  should  l>e  an 
exami)le  of  the  very  best  didactical  training.  A  grand  ideal ;  would  that  wt» 
all  could  attain  it!  But  how  few,  ala^I  reach  the  ideal.  The  late  President 
Joseph  Alden,  of  the  Albany  Normal  School,  used  to  say:  "We  give  in  our 
dailv  cla*!s-work  the  verv  best  methods  of  instruction  that  trained  teacheiv 
can  give,  and  send  our  student^  out  to  do  likewise.*'  But  the  very  nature  of 
class-work  prevents,  in  most  cases,  the  best  didactical  training.     The  time  i> 
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naturally  largely  given  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand,  without  regard 
to  the  pedagogics  of  the  subject.  The  method  pursued  may  be  proper  for  a 
college  class,  but  few,  very  few,  leave  college  to  enter  college  professorships. 
They  fit  themselves  for  college  professorships  by  years  of  experience,  after 
blindly  stumbling  upon  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils,  when  their 
college  course  ought  to  have  fully  equipped  them  for  teaching.  Parents  and 
:^chool  directors  are  protesting  against  this  in  a  most  effective  way  by  prefer- 
ring normal  graduates,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  discussion  of  thb  ques- 
tion thus  far  seems  to  warrant  the  following  conclusion :  There  ought  never  a 
student  to  be  graduated  from  any  college  who  has  not  had  definite  instruction 
in  the  history  and  science  of  education,  and  the  laws  of  pedagogical  discipline 
and  training. 

But  the  great  question  of  how  to  do  this  is  still  open.  Prof.  Boone  \ib& 
strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  "chairs  of  pedagogy."  That  certainly  i& 
the  ultimate  end  to  be  sought.  But  the  great  majority  of  our  colleges  can- 
not afford  the  expense  of  a  separate  chair  of  pedagogy.  Even  if  they  can,, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  chairs,  though  manifestly  increased  within  the 
last  few  years,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  secure  favorable  action  on  the  part  of 
most  boards  of  trustees  of  colleges.  But  the  course  of  study  rests  largely 
with  the  college  faculty.  Let  there  be  placed  in  the  course  at  least  two 
terms  of  pedagogics — a  modest  demand  when  we  consider  the  importance  of 
the  subject — one  for  the  history  of  education,  and  one  for  didactics.  These 
should  be  placed  in  the  senior  year,  if  possible,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
work  should  be  professional  in  character,  and  should  therefore  come  when 
the  discipline  of  the  college  course  has  produced  considerable  maturity; 
(2)  it  should  be  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  time  when  many  of  the 
students  will  enter  upon  their  life-work.  They  are  looking  forward  to  their 
work  with  dee|)est  interest,  and  would  therefore  profit  more  from  the  work, 
while  they  will  have  the  subject  fresh  in  mind  when  they  do  begin  their 
work.  I  would  make  the  work  in  pedagogics  required  work  for  all  of  the 
class,  for  reasons  already  set  forth,  and  because  of  its  value  to  all. 

But  who  is  to  teach  pedagogics  if  there  be  no  chair  of  pcdagog\"?  I  would 
take  the  professor  of  the  widest  and  most  successful  ex])erience  in  the  faculty, 
if  possible,  the  one  who  has  the  most  liking  for  the  subject,  and  assign  the 
work  to  him.  Of  course  it  would  be  far  better  if  a  man  who  has  had  especial 
training  for  the  work  be  found ;  but  if  such  be  not  the  case,  surely  some  one 
can  be  found  in  every  faculty  who  can  easily  prepare  himself  for  the  work 
with  great  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  class.  Then  in  his  work  in  didactics, 
especially,  a  man  of  wide  experience  will  have  a  vast  fund  to  draw  from  in 
connection  with  the  practical  side  of  his  work.  There  is  not  a  faculty  in  the 
land  that  has  not  one  or  more  men  who  could  successfully  carry  out  the  plan 
above  indicated.  As  but  little  expense  is  attached  to  it,  the  trustees  will 
have  no  cause  to  interfere,  and  a  new  field  will  be  oj^ned  to  our  students. 
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which  in  interest  awakened,  in  discipline  acciuired,  and  in  practical  value,  will 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  study  pursued. 

I  do  not  offer  any  new  suggestion  when  I  outline  my  second  point ;  and 
yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  generally — indeed,  is  but  seldom  practiced. 
It  nuLst  not  take  the  place  of  the  philoso})hical  work  above  indicated,  but  be 
sup])lementary  to  it.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  (fcrraan  Seminar  idea, 
which  in  brief  is  this :  Each  professor  in  the  (Jerman  university  holds  weekly 
what  he  calls  a  Seminar.  A  limited  number  of  students  who  desire  to  do 
some  si^ecial  work  meet  him,  and  the  work  of  the  semester  is  distributed.  If 
in  i)edagogic8,  for  example,  to  one  might  be  assigned  an  essay  on  Spartan 
culture,  to  another  "The  Influence  of  Comenius,"  while  to  another  would  be 
assigned  a  lesson,  say,  in  Latin  conjugations,  to  another  a  topic  in  histor}% 
again  some  work  in  mathematics,  and  so  forth,  covering,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  whole  field  of  instruction.  Each  student,  having  ample  time,  his  work 
l^eing  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  is  expected  to  thoroughly 
pi'epai'e  himself,  whether  it  be  to  give  an  essay  or  a  lesson.  If  a  lesson,  he 
must  be  ready  to  give  an  outline  of  it  beforehand.  A  critic  is  appointed  for 
each  exercise,  and  he  is  followed  by  general  criticism,  the  professor  having 
the  final  word.  In  the  lessons  it  is  better  that  pupils  from  outside  be  ob- 
tained, if  possible,  taking  those  whose  present  work  in  school  is  the  subject 
in  hand.  If  outside  j)upils  cannot  be  obtained,  a  few  of  the  class  must  be 
taken  so  as  to  make  the  exercise  illustrative  of  actual  teaching.  Every  inci- 
dent possible  to  actual  school-life  should  be  brought  in  and  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings.  There  will  be  opjwrtunity  to  discuss,  not  simply  methods  of 
instruction,  ])ut  questions  of  discipline,  and  development  of  character,  and 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  of  the  pupils;  hence  the  im- 
j)ortance  of  widest  ex[>erience  on  the  part  of  the  professor.  Such  exercises  as 
these  could  be  made  of  great  interest,  and  of  inestimable  value  in  preparing 
our  students  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  giving  them,  whether  they  ever 
teach  or  not,  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  teaching  should  be. 

My  third  point  is  (juite  closely  ctmnected  with  the  last,  and  really  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  I  would  carrv  out  the  same  idea  in  several  classes  under  their 
regular  professors,  but  of  course  in  a  modified  and  nnich  more  limits  form, 
f-^et  the  [)rofessor  assign  to[)ics  to  such  members  of  his  class  lus  are  intending 
to  be  teachei's,  or  are  willing  to  undertake  the  ta<k,  giving  ample  time  for 
preparation,  and  let  the  student  take  the  professor's  chair  and  give  the  in- 
struction for  say  half  of  the  hour,  once  a  week,  the  other  half  being  taken 
by  the  professor  in  (M)rrecting  defects  and  in  kindly  criticism.  Thb,  of 
coui*se,  should  be  in  connection  with  the  regular,  daily  work  of  the  class,  and 
should  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work  assigned  the  class  for  the  term. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  would  help  the  work,  because  it  would  stimulate  interest  and 
lead  to  more  thorough  preparation,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  the 
lessons,  but  of  the  whole  class,  who  would  naturally  prepare  themselves  well, 
so  as  to  be  readv  for  criticism. 
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Even  if  there  be  a  regular  professor  of  pedagogics,  such  work  as  I  have  iii 
dicated  would  be  a  valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  aid  to  his  work.    It 
ought  to  be  given,  however,  under  his  supervision  and  direction. 

I  have  thus  briefly  outlined  work  in  pedagogics  that  is  entirely  practicable 
in  every  college  in  America;  that  would  not  materially  add  to  the  expense,  and 
that  woidd  l>e  of  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  would  add 
Immeasurably  to  the  success,  teaching  ability,  and  equipment  of  those  whom 
we  send  out  year  by  year.  The  most  important  chair  now  to  be  established 
in  our  colleges  is  that  of  lyed&gogy,  and  the  work  I  have  suggested  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  the  work  of  such  chair,  but  as  the  best  we  can  do 
until  every  college  in  the  land  has  a  head  to  its  pedagogical  department, 
and  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  college  work. 
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C.  M.  Grumbling,  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University :  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  need  is,  not  everywhere  a  chair  of  pedagogy,  but  a  normal  course  in 
every  college  in  the  land,  equal  to  that  which  obtains  in  our  best  State  normal 
schools ;  a  normal  course  which  shall  be  equal  to  any  scientific  or  classical 
course  in  any  of  our  colleges,  requiring  the  same  number  of  years.  And  this, 
I  believe,  can  be  done  without  any  great  increase  of  expense,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  professional  course  in  teaching  is  more  nearly  allied  to  a  college 
course  in  the  liberal  education  than  the  profession  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  any 
professional  calling  you  can  name.  I  believe  that  this  would  add  dignity  to 
a  normal  course,  and  instead  of  being  antagonistic  to  our  State  normal  schools 
and  other  normals,  would  strengthen  them.  I  stand  here  ready  to  say  that 
it  is  my  opinion  that  many  of  the  so-called  normal  schools  are  only  normal 
schools  in  name.  I  am  in  favor  of  raising  the  dignity  of  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession, and  requiring  of  our  teachers  a  thorough  training.  I  say,  not  let 
anyone  teach  in  our  schools  unless  he  is  instructed  in  a  college  where  there  i 
a  course  such  as  I  have  indicated,  or  in  a  normal  course  in  a  normal  school 
which  is  a  normal  school  de  facto  and  not  a  normal  school  in  name  only. 

J.  J.  Mills,  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  in  an  earnest  speech  also  advocated 
the  introduction  of  normal  instruction  by  every  college  into  its  educational 
work,  and  showed  the  opportunities  for  such  work  in  colleges,  and  the  s|)ecial 
advantages  that  would  accrue  were  colleges  to  give  attention  to  this  branch 
of  study.  He  pointed  out  also  that  in  colleges  there  are  usually  students  who 
are  working  their  way  through,  who,  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year, 
step  out  to  teach ;  so  that  they  are  gaining  a  practical  exj^erience  and  knowl- 
edge in  teaching  all  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  pedagogical  instruction 
they  are  receiving  in  the  college.  By  this  means  they  gain  a  much  more 
thorough  preparation  for  teaching  than  j)erson3  going  out  from  institutions 
with  only  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  education. 

—43 
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DEFECTS  IN  COLLEGE  DLSCJPLIXE. 

RCFUH   C.   BrRLl->i<)X»    WACO,   TEXA8. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  you  and  your  Program  Committee  in  select- 
ing "The  Defects  of  College  Discipline"  as  one  of  the  themes  for  discussion 
in  this  noble  army  of  teachers  in  the  National  Educational  Association. 
No  grander  theme  now  claims  the  attention  of  the  educators  of  America. 

Two  great  truths  I  hold  to  be  self-evident:  1st.  S^jciety  and  government 
are  what  the  family  and  the  school  make  them.  2d.  The  great  appalling 
fact  is  that  our  social  and  jx)litical  system  is  becoming  fearfully  corrupt. 

That  hydra-headed  monster,  Anarchy,  is  lilting  his  gorgon  crest  on  high 
and  stalks  abroad  in  daylight  and  midnight,  turning  thousands  into  stone. 

Two  hundred  thousand  licensed  saloons  with  their  twin  sisters,  the  gam- 
bling-houses and  houses  of  ill-fame,  pouring  li<iuid,  devouring  streams  of 
crime,  death,  and  ruin,  over  our  land.  These  two  hundred  thousand  saloons, 
licensed  by  law,  murder  sixty  thousand  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  every  year, 
and  clothe  three  hundred  thousand  helpless  women  and  children  in  rags  and 
shame.  Indeed,  this  goveniment  is  fast  becoming  a  government  of  saloon- 
kee})ers,  by  saloon-keejicrs,  and  for  sal()on-keej)ers.  The  result  is,  bribery  and 
corru[>ti{)n  pollute  our  legislative  and  congressional  halls,  and  even  })ollute 
the  s[)oth»ss  ormiiu;  of  justice. 

But,  ^^r.  President,  though  I  have  drawn  this  dark  picture,  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  tlie  republic.  Like  that  grand  old  Konian  who  lost  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  and  said,  '*Tliough  our  armies  have  been  nmted  and  slain,  and  Ilaimi- 
bal  thundei-s  at  the  gates  of  Home,  the  republic  shall  live  and  the  invaders  shall 
be  scourged  from  our  shores."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Gibbon  will  ever  live 
to  write  **The  Decline  and  Fall"  of  our  government. 

1  firmly  believe  that  this  re|)ublic,  extending  from  the  snow-chul  hills  of 
the  North  to  the  Howery  prairies  of  Texas,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  will  be 
thoroughly  purified  and  reunited,  and  march  on,  increasing  in  jMiwer  and  glory 
till  the  stars  grow  dim.  But  let  it  nciver  be  forgotten  that  the  two  grand  fac- 
toi-s  in  the  purilication  and  the  stability  of  our  beloved  republic  are  Chiistiaii 
homes  and  the  halls  of  education.  Then,  in  full  v'ww  of  the  jK'rils  of  the  hour, 
and  the  glorious  j)ossibilities  of  the  futui*e,  let  us  incpiire  what  are  the  defects 
of  our  college  disci|)line?  I  can  but  express  here  the  ardent  desire  that  at 
some  earlv  future  dav  ten  thousand  fathers  and  mothei"s  shall  Jissenible  at  St. 
Paul,  or  some  other  beautiful  city,  in  a  grand  Nati<)nal  Parental  Association, 
to  discuss  "The  Defects  in  Family  Government,"  so  appalling  to  every  patri- 
otic heart. 

Th(?  first  defect  in  colh^ge  discij)line  is,  that  our  teachers  are  not  profoundly 
penetrated  with  their  sublime  and  glorious  mission.  How  few  teachers  Realize 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  moulders  of  the  leaders  of  the  world.     And  they  are 
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resjwnsible  in  a  fearful  degree  for  the  corruption  in  our  social,  political  and 
commercial  life.  No  man  is  prepared  to  correct  the  defects  in  our  colleges 
unless  his  soul  is  filled  and  burdened  with  his  responsibility.  Nearly  twenty 
centuries  ago  Horace  said:  "If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  weep  first." 
The  great  Andrew  Fuller  says :  "  No  man  can  make  others  feel  till  he  feels 
himself." 

But  lest  the  modesty  of  the  teacher  may  prevent  him  from  realizing  his 
sublime  mission  and  feeling  his  fearful  responsibility,  I  refer  to  three  great 
historic  facts. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  commander,  Philip,  King  of  Macedon, 
while  writing  to  the  king  and  potentate,  wrote  a  special  letter  to  the  great 
teacher  Aristotle,  saying: 

"I  thnuk  tlie  ^ijods  profoundly  for  j^iviiijr  me  a  son  to  inherit  the  splendid  fortunes 
I  have  i^ained;  but  I  thank  them  more  profoundly  that  they  have  {^iven  me  tliat  son 
in  the  lifetime  t»f  the  great  teacher  Aristotle,  who  alone  can  teach  him  how  to  main- 
tain and  extend  his  splendid  inheritance." 

Arid  if  Aristotle  the  great  had  not  lived,  |)erchancc  there  would  never  have 
been  Alexander  the  Great. 

All  know  the  mournful  fact  that  the  bloody  Nero  had  his  old  teacher  Seneca 
put  to  death ;  for  said  he,  "  I  hear  at  ever)'  step  of  my  bloody  career  his  gentle, 
luring  words  in  my  ears."  So  he  murdered  him,  hoping  to  hush  forever  the 
waruing  voice  of  his  great  teacher. 

AVhen  the  wily,  godless  politicians  of  France  urged  the  king  to  violate  a 
plain  treaty,  he  laid  hLs  hand  on  the  treaty  and  said:  "There  is  the  treaty, 
and  my  old  teacher  Fcnelon  taught  me  never  to  violate  a  treaty." 

But  do  you  say  these  cases  are  far  away  y  AVere  it  not  immodest  I  could 
report  living  facts.  Thirty-nine  years  ago  I  adopted  character-building  as 
the  foundation-stone  of  Baylor  University.  I  wtoXg  ujxni  our  walls.  Pro 
Ecclesia  Pro  Tcxnnn.  My  heart  was  thrilled  when  that  great  human  brute, 
Sullivan,  went  from  pious  New  England  to  New  r)rleans  t^^  show  that  he  was 
a  greater  brute  than  Kilrain,  and  the  (lovernor  of  Louisiana  issued  a  procla- 
mation that  he  should  not  disgrace  I!x)uisiana  soil.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
they  cross  over  to  Texas  and  have  their  brutal  s|)orts.  My  beloved  student. 
Governor  Ross,  who  was  converted  while  in  Baylor  University,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  all  sheriffs  to  arrest  this  son  of  New  England  if  he  dared 
|)ollut«  Texas  soil  with  his  infamous  sjxjrt. 

And  to-day  a  student  of  mine,  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Louisiana  is  a 
banner-bearer  in  the  glorious  battle  against  the  infamous  lotter}'  now  disgrac- 
ing our  nation ;  while  another  student  of  Baylor,  an  Indian  chief,  is  becoming 
another  Moses  to  his  i)eople.  If  as  humble  a  teacher  as  I  know  I  am,  on  the 
very  frontier  of  civilization  can  achieve  so  much,  what  teacher  need  be  dis- 
couraged ? 

When  the  teacher  is  fully  aroused  to  the  sublime  importance  of  his  mis.sion, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  contemplate  the  second  defect  in  college  discipline,  a 
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want  of  parental  love  and  watchful  care  in  the  teacher.  How  often  do  we 
hear  it  proclaimed,  "The  teacher  is  in  loco pare^Uis,*'  But  alas!  how  often  is 
this  a  mere  promise  held  sweet  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the  heart  of  the  student. 

How  few  teachers,  and  especially  college  professors,  cultivate  a  real  or  even 
serai-parental  affection  and  care  for  students.  Here  is  the  woful  defect  in  col- 
lege discipline.  Let  even  a  wayward  student  sec  love  beaming  in  his  teacher's 
eye ;  let  him  hear  the  fatherly  admonition  and  even  the  tearful,  sharp  repri- 
mand ;  let  him  realize  that  affectionate  vigilance  and  watchful  care  by  day 
and  night,  in  sickness  and  in  health:  then  the  greatest  difficulty  of  college 
discipline  vanishes  away.  Love  conquers  all  things.  But  how  many  teachers 
wrap  themselves  up  in  the  cold  mantle  of  unapproachable  dignity  or  laziness, 
and  endeavor  to  govern  students  by  haughty  commands  and  the  cold  steel 
of  excision.  But  do  you  say  parental  affection  and  watchful  care  are  impos- 
sible in  colleges  ?  Then  why  talk  about  loco  parentis  f  Why  call  the  college 
A Inia  Mater — a  loving  mother  ?  Why  not  change  the  name  to  Injusta  noverea 
—  a  cruel  stepmother? 

But  I  know  from  thirty-nine  years*  experience  as  President  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versity that  parental  affection  and  vigilant  care  by  day  and  night  are  not  only 
possible,  but  practicable.  During  these  thirty-nine  years  I  have  instructed 
over  five  thousand  seven  hundred  students,  male  and  female,  and  I  can  recall 
and  locate  all  of  them.  They  all  live  in  my  affection.  If  they  want  any 
position,  or  are  candidates  for  sheriff,  Congress,  (xovernor,  or  matrimony,  they 
know  if  they  arc  worthy  and  well  qualified  their  old  teacher's  pen  and  tongue 
arc  always  ready. 

I  rcgard  no  man  worthy  to  be  a  teacher  in  loco  parentis  unless  he  can,  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  Goldsmith,  "AVatch  and  weep  and  pray  for  all." 

"And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  oflfspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tries  each  art,  reproves  each  dull  delay. 
Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the  way." 

But  I  am  no  maudlin  sentimentalist;  for  when  tender  love  and  vigilant 
care  all  fail,  and  the  student  i.s  all  animality  and  no  spirituality,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve with  Solomon,  that  he  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  son.  I  know  that 
in  thi.s  fast  prof/rc^sional  (?)  age  men  have  grown  wiser  than  Solomon,  and 
talk  sentimentally  about  the  cruelty  of  corporal  j)unishment.  Yet  fifly  years 
in  college  halls  and  thirty-nine  years  a^  president  of  a  college,  demonstrate  to 
me  that  Solomon  was  divinely  correct  when  he  said,  "Folly  is  bound  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  son,  but  the  rod  of  correction  [alone]  will  drive  it  out."  I 
have  long  since  learned  that  all  this  maudlin  sentiment  against  corporal  and 
even  capital  j)unishment,  is  not  love  and  sympathy  for  the  criminals,  but  in- 
difference to  crime  and  contempt  of  all  law. 

The  third  great  defect  of  college  discipline  is,  that  teachers  do  not  inspire 
their  students  with  a  profound  rcvercnce  and  love  for  law  in  every  form,  whether 
in  the  family,  the  academy,  the  university,  or  the  State.    Thousands  of  teachers 
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are  mere  routinists  and  lesson-hearers,  and  they  do  not  realize  that  in  our  long 
struggle  against  tyrants  and  tyrannical  laws,  our  people  confound  law  and  tyr- 
anny ;  and  as  they  regard  resistance  to  tyrants  service  to  God,  and  all  law  as 
a  trespass  on  personal  liberty,  our  whole  people  are  rushing  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  and  unless  speedily  and  wisely  checked 
will  plunge  our  beloved  country  and  civilization  into  the  bloody  vortex  of 
ruin. 

I  repeat,  every  teacher  should  daily  and  in  a  thousand  ways  imbue  the  brain 
and  heart  of  the  student  with  a  profound  reverence  and  love  for  law  and  or- 
der. The  student  should  be  taught  that  law  differs  as  much  from  tyranny  as 
noon-day  brightness  does  from  the  blackness  of  midnight.  That  law  differs 
as  much  from  tyranny  as  the  harmony  of  heaven  does  from  the  anarchy  of 
hell.  That  law  is  the  oflspring  of  God  and  heaven ;  that  anarchy  is  the  ofl- 
spring  of  Satan  and  darkness.  The  sublime  words  of  Bishop  Hooker  should 
be  graven  on  every  student's  heart  and  brain : 

"  Of  Law,  no  less  can  be  said  than  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God.  Her  voice  is 
heard  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  mightiest  on  earth  or  in  heaven  are  not 
beyond  her  control,  and  the  feeblest  feel  her  protection.*^ 

When  the  soul  of  the  student  is  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  beauty  and 
importance  of  all  law,  he  will  see  how  loathsome  is  that  delusion  of  Satan  that 
college  boys  can  trample  on  law,  and  that  it  is  smart  to  dodge  the  professors ; 
that  college  boys  can  steal  chickens,  rob  orchards  and  w^atermelon  patches, 
and  outrage  all  the  better  instincts  of  humanity  and  God*s  word  in  "hazing" 
new  students,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  bnites.  For  hogs,  horses,  and  es- 
pecially dogs,  always  "  haze  "  a  new-comer ;  and  the  savage  always  compels  a 
new  recruit  to  run  the  gauntlet.  All  this  under  the  plea  of  fun  and  the  mon- 
strous delusion  that  college  boys  will  be  college  boys,  which  means  that  college 
boys  are  privileged  to  be  brutes  and  savages  and  thieves  and  robbers.  I  verily 
believe  there  are  a  thousand  boodlers  and  thieves  on  our  public  treasury  who 
learned  their  first  lessons  in  stealing  chickens,  watermelons  and  apples  while 
college  students.  Our  colleges,  instead  of  being  the  nurseries  of  Washingtons 
and  Jeffersons  and  Websters,  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  Benedict  Arnolds, 
boodlers,  and  plunderers  on  the  public  treasury.  But  again  we  are  met  with 
the  objection,  "How  can  you  help  it?"  I  answer,  first,  by  loving,  parental 
care;  second,  by  a  will  and  courage  that  fears  neither  pistols,  bowie-knives, 
brickbats,  nor  tor|)edocs.  A  teacher  thus  armed  can  crush  hazing  and  all  col- 
lege stealing.  Tliirty-nine  years  ago  I  entered  Baylor  University  with  the 
sublime  purpose  of  making  it  a  nursery  of  learningj  ])iety,  and  patriotism ;  that 
ever}'  student  must  be  a  model  gentleman  and  lady;  that  all  hazing  or  out- 
raging new  students,  and  robbing  hen-roosts  or  orchards,  and  destruction  of 
public  or  private  proj>erty,  must  be  placed  under  eternal  quarantine,  just  as 
small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera. 

But  do  you  iusk,  "  How  did  it  result  ?"    I  answer  by  giving  one  illustration, 
as  one  fact  explains  more  than  a  thousand  theories.     The  students,  esi)ecially 
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some  who  had  been  to  the  older  States  and  caught  the  infection  of  hazing 
and  stealing,  looked  at  each  otlier  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Oh,  we 
have  heard  such  talk  before;  we  intend  to  have  our  fun."  Twenty-two  stu- 
dents, fifteen  collegians,  and  seven  preparatories  wanted  to  get  suspended  so 
as  to  go  on  a  grand  hunt  and  fish,  and  then  get  out  of  the  examination.  They 
connnenced  by  tearing  down  signs,  rolling  wagons  and  carriages  down  into 
the  valley  and  removing  the  wheels,  carrying  my  jiet  sheep  into  the  second 
story  and  tying  the  bell-roixj  around  his  horns  to  make  him  ring  the  bell  at 
midnight.  Among  them  were  the  sons  of  an  illustrious  governor,  and  of 
wealthy  sugar-  and  cotton-planters,  and  of  merchant  princes.  Their  mother 
came  to  me,  or  sent  word,  not  to  susjKsnd  their  scms,  pleading  that  they  w^anted 
an  excuse  to  go  fishing  and  did  not  know  the  disgrace  of  suspension.  I  ad- 
monished them  tenderly  and  with  tears.  I  implored  them  in  the  name  of 
their  mothers  not  to  force  me  to  harsh  measures,  saying  that  I  was  resolved 
to  correct  the  evils  at  all  hazards — tenderly  if  I  could,  severely  if  I  must. 
That  very  night  they  went  to  the  home  of  an  aged  German  gardener,  tore 
down  his  fences,  robbed  his  orchards  and  hen-roosts,  and  when  the  aged  man, 
eighty -two  years  old,  came  out  and  threw  at  them  they  threw  a  hundred  rocks 
on  his  house.  When  he  shot  at  them  they  fired  on  the  top  of  his  house  and 
nearly  frightened  his  wife  and  daughters  to  death.  Next  morning  they  sent 
him  a  purse  of  seventy-five  dollars,  saying  it  was  only  the  fun  of  college  boys. 
AVIien  summoned  before  the  faculty,  thov  all  confessed.  Our  learned  facultv, 
one  from  Vermont,  one  from  North  Carolina,  one  from  Georgia,  one  from 
Berlin,  one  from  Tennessee,  said  it  was  a  bad  riuse,  but  it  wiis  only  fun;  and 
as  they  had  paid  the  old  (Jerman  seventy-five  doHars,  the  most  that  could  be 
d<me  warf  to  susj)end  them  a  month  —  which  was  tlie  very  thing  they  were  work- 
inir  for.  They  very  gladly  shifted  the  res|)onsibility,  and  unanimously  con- 
sentinl  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  President.  I  called  in  the  twenty-two 
rol>bers  and  rioters,  some  of  them  grown  men,  and  sent  for  twenty -two  friends 
of  Solomon.  I  ex[)lained  to  them  tenderly  and  with  teare  their  horrid  crimes, 
fii-st  of  all  in  outraging  the  sanctity  of  home.  I  told  them  that  if  the  Queen 
of  Kngland  had  so  lawlessly  outraged  the  hcnne  of  the  humblest  }>easant,  she 
would  be  dethroned  as  soon  as  Parliament  could  assemble.  I  drew  a  vivid 
pi(;ture  of  the  alarm  and  screams  of  the  ag(;d  man's  wife  and  daughters,  till 
the  whole  (-(^mpany  was  melted  into  teai-s,  and  said,  **I)r.  Burl(n?<m,  we  know 
we  have  done  \\rong,  and  are  willing  to  be  suspended."  I  told  them  there 
must  be  a  suspension,  but  as  I  did  not  want  to  disgrace  them  or  cause  them 
to  l(>se  precious  time  from  pre])arations  for  examination,  we  would  have  to 
make  the  suspension  .'^horf  and  xhnrjt.  Just  at  that  juncture  my  mess(»nger 
brou":ht  in  twentv-two  switches.  I  said:  **  Vou  are  the  sons  of  mv  dearest 
friends  and  brethren.  I  love  vou  as  I  do  mv  own  son  whom  the  anyxds  took 
home  to  heaven.  I  have  (exhausted  everv  remedv  to  con-ect  vour  crimes,  but 
words  and  teais  only  excite  your  contemj)t;  and  t^)  suspend  you  would  l)e  a 
farce,  for  that  is  just  what  you  desire.     Now,  wholly  for  your  good,  and  in 
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love  and  tears,  I  intend  to  lay  twentv-five  lashes  on  each  of  vou ;  and  that 
you  may  receive  it  meekly,  and  that  you  may  be  savingly  benefited,  let  us 
kneel  down  and  pray."  But  that  I  mi^ht  ol)ey  the  ajx>stolic  injunction,  to 
'*  watch,'*  as  well  as  pray,  I  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket. 
After  an  earnest  prayer  I  fully  ol)eyed  Solomon's  command:  "He  that 
sj)areth  the  rod  liateth  the  son/*  Then  after  a  short  season  of  prayer  I  put 
my  arms  tenderly  around  each  one,  begjjed  them  never  again  to  force  me  to 
s<.)  painful  a  duty  of  love,  and  with  tears  they  promised  they  never  would. 
But  that  flogging  was  what  Cromwell  called  his  "crowning  mercy."  There 
was  not  another  case  of  stealing  and  vandalism  on  the  property  and  homes  of 
citizens  for  twenty  years.  When  the  crime  was  again  repeated,  the  same 
medicine  was  used. 

Last  session,  with  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  students  —  Texans,  Louis- 
ianians,  Arkansans,  Indians,  and  Mexicans,  and  one  Russian  —  we  had  only 
two  cases  of  intrusion  on  citizens.  One  was  by  a  little  bov  who  accidentally 
knocked  his  ball  into  a  citizen's  pasture  and  climl)ed  over  the  fence,  without 
permission,  to  get  it;  the  second  was  when  some  thoughtless  young  men 
laughed  at  an  aged  colored  woman  on  the  street.  These  offenders  were  kindly 
reprimanded  in  chai)el,  and  warned  never  to  repeat  similar  offenses. 

I  repeat,  any  college  i)resident  can  correct  these  disgraceful  disorders  if  he 
has  God-like  love  for  his  students,  and  also  a  courage  that  neither  pistols,  bowie- 
knives  nor  tori)edoes  can  shake.  And  if  he  has  not  these,  he  should  resign 
and  become  a  book  agent  or  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  But  in  the  name  of 
<lecency  and  honor,  and  for  our  country's  glory,  let  our  college  halls  be  the 
fountains  of  honesty,  purity,  honor,  courtesy,  piety,  and  patriotism. 

But  the  fourth  defect  in  college  discipline,  and  nearly  allied  to  all  the  above 
disorders,  is  that  infamous  usage  that  one  college  student  cannot  in  honor  be  a 
witness  against  another.  This  code  of  honor  says  that  if  one  college  student 
sees  a  negro,  or  a  (merman,  or  an  American  steal  chickens,  or  watermelons,  or 
break  out  windows,  or  destroy  public  or  jmvate  j)roperty,  and  he  conceals  the 
fact,  he  becomes  a  j)arty  U)  the  crime.  But  if  he  sees  a  college  student  do  all 
these,  and  more,  it  would  be  highly  dishonomble  to  be  a  witness  against  the 
wrong-doer.  This  is  really  the  thieves'  code  of  honor,  but  how  it  ever  gained 
sn(^h  power  in  collegiis  is  marvelously  strange.  It  is  a  snare  of  Satan  to  say 
that  college  students  have  a  different  code  of  honor  and  honesty  from  other 
good  citizens.  This  wicked  device  ha**  done  more  to  make  our  colleges  semi- 
naries of  Cati lines,  Ik*nedict  Arnolds  and  b(K>dlers  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. The  Bill  of  Rights  grants  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  having  com- 
pulsory witm»ss(js.  If  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  or  of  Texas  or  of  New 
York  should  refuse  to  testify  to  any  fact,  he  wtiuld  be  sent  to  jail  till  he  learned 
more  sense.  And  why  should  colK'ge  students  be  exem[)t  from  the  same  law? 
All  tattling  or  tale-bearing  should  l)e  denounced  a*  infamous  among  students 
and  gentlemen ;  but  when  any  student  is  called  before^  the  fiKuilty  U\  testify 
to  any  violation  of  law  he  should  be  re(juire<l  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
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and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  he  refuse,  he  should  be  expelled  as  a  protector 
of  criminals. 

The  fifth  defect  in  college  discipline  is  in  not  filling  the  soul  of  every  stu- 
dent with  a  noble  ambition  to  be  a  great  scholar,  and  above  all,  a  good  and 
true  man. 

Every  teacher  should  fire  the  soul  of  his  student  to  become  a  useful  citizen 
and  a  devout  wor8hi|)er  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  above  all, 
to  love  and  adore  that  God  who  is  the  fountain  of  all] wisdom,  purity,  and 
mercy.  These  noble  aspirations  will  so  preoccupy  his  soul  that  he  will  have 
no  time  for  college  revelry  and  crime. 

When  I  entered  Nashville  University  fifty  years  ago,  my  father  so  fired  my 
soul  ^ith  a  noble  ambition  that  I  said,  "  I  will  come  out  of  the  TJniversitv  the 
foremost  scholar  in  my  class,  or  I  will  come  out  of  it  in  my  coflSn."  And 
that  scholarship  was  only  a  means  to  a  grander  life-purpose,  from  which  I  have 
never  deviated  for  a  half-hundred  years.  My  time,  my  thought,  my  vitality, 
have  all  been  absorbed  in  one  single  aim,  the  glory  of  my  country  and  my 
church.  I  have  not  had  time  to  smoke  a  cigar,  to  take  a  chew  of  tobacco,  or 
a  dram  of  whisky ;  I  never  was  in  a  ball-room  or  theater,  or  on  a  race-ground ; 
I  have  not  baited  a  hook  or  fired  a  gun  for  fifty  years ;  I  lost  one  day,  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  of  which  I  am  heartily  ashamed. 

Hence,  my  firm  conviction  is  that  the  great  defect  in  college  discipline  w 
the  want  of  inspiration,  the  want  of  a  high  moral  purpose,  occupying  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  every  moment  of  time.  And  as  nothing  but  the 
ocean  can  fill  the  ocean's  bed,  nothing  but  duty,  truth,  and  God  can  fill  all  the 
longings  of  an  immortal  mind.  And  no  man  —  friend  or  foe — who  knows  the 
histor}'  of  Texas  and  of  Baylor  University,  can  doubt  that  an  unusual  per 
cent,  of  our  student*?  become  great  leaders  in  every  department  of  life.  A 
great  senator  an<l  ex-governor  has  said :  "The  influence  of  Baylor  University 
is  felt  in  every  great  convention  and  in  every  department  of  life  in  Texas." 
This  great  and  unusual  success,  and  the  rare  failure  of  our  students,  and  our 
remarkable  good  order  and  strict  discipline,  result  largely  from  this  one 
ix)int  —  character-]>uilding,  and  a  noble  ambition  in  me  to  inspire  every  stu- 
dent to  he  great  and  good.  Not  U)  be  like  dumb,  driven  cattle,  but  to  be 
heroes  in  the  strife;  and  to  let  all  the  ends  they  aim  at  be  their  country's, 
(fod's,  and  truth's. 

Bnt  I  must  not  fail  to  mention,  as  incidental  to  all  this,  that  healthful 
amusement  and  innocent  rocreatitm,  suggested  and  (*nctmraged  by  the  teacher, 
must  not  ]>e  overlooked.  I  encouragti  all  my  student*,  at  suitable  times,  to  be 
mirthful  and  joyous,  but  not  to  waste;  their  time  on  boat-racing,  base-ball,  or 
other  base  thiuirs. 

In  conclusion,  1  must  a<k  you  to  excuse  my  fre(pient  use  of  the  pronoun  I, 
and  my  references  to  my  own  work.  J  understood  you  wanted  me  to  give  n»y 
experience  and  the  result  of  my  t<^)ils,  rather  than  a  bookish,  learned  essay  on 
this  great  su])ject.    And  permit  me  to  say,  in  reviewing  my  long  life-work  of 
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nearly  forty  years  in  college-life,  I  am  only  sad  that  I  have  not  forty  years 
more  to  give  to  the  glorious  cause  of  Christian  education  and  my  country — 
my  whole  country,  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 


DISCUSSION. 


J.  M.  Ellis,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  warmly  indorsed  the  presentation 
given  by  President  Burleson.  He  said  he  hoped  the  college-men  present 
would  consider  very  carefully  the  last  suggestion,  with  reference  to  this  deep- 
seated  iniquity  which  prevaib  in  our  college-life.  This  false  sense  of  honor 
that  required  a  man  to  cover  up  mischief  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
to  join  hands  in  evil-doing,  he  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  a  large  part  of  the 
mischief  perpetrated  in  colleges.  It  was  a  grave  matter.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  rather  less  trouble  experienced  from  these  traditional 
ovib  in  the  Western  colleges  than  in  the  older  schools  of  the  East. 

M.  D.  HoRNBECK,  of  Chaddock  College,  suggested  that  in  a  few  of  our 
Western  colleges,  the  colleges  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  of  organizing 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  such  a  way  that  members  of  the  As- 
sociation laid  hold  of  new  students  with  a  view  of  drawing  them  into  the 
Association  and  putting  them  into  direct  Christian  service ;  and  in  that  way 
the  spirit  or  desire  for  "hazing"  seemed  to  be  forestalled. 

Mr.  Blanchari>,  of  Wheaton  College,  said  he  believed  that  the  disorders 
referred  to  by  President  Burleson  were  largely  due  to  the  secret-society  prin- 
ciple prevailing  in  colleges,  and  a  feeling  among  the  members  of  these  socie- 
ties that  the  members  of  them  must  be,  at  all  hazards,  defended  when  in 
trouble.  One  reason  why  the  Western  colleges  were  freer  from  this  thing 
than  the  older  colleges  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  secret- 
society  principle  does  not  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Western  colleges. 


rO  OPEEA  Tl  VE  a  0  \  'EENMENT. 


M.    r.    FEHNALD,    OliONO,    MAINE. 


The  subject  of  discipline  in  American  colleges  is  one  that,  of  late,  has  at- 
tained something  of  prominence  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  a  subject  which 
especially  challenges  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  eaniest  workers  in  the 
educational  field. 

In  the  administration  of  the  American  college,  I  think  it  will  l)e  generally 
conceded  that  the  most  vital  questions  are  not  those  relating  to  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  courses  of  study,  the  determiuing  of  equivalents  in  educational  value, 
or  the  introduction  of  electives,  important  as  all  these  are,  but  rather  the 
questions  j^ei-t^niug  to  the  morals  and  the  conduct  of  students  as  afiecting 
either  advantageously  or  disastrously  the  working  of  the  jnirely  intellectual 
forces  in  the  institution. 

The  problems  arising  under  college  goveniment  do  not  always  admit  of 
easy  and  satisfactory  solution;  and  it  frequently  happens,  moreover,  that  a 
solution  of  a  perplexing  problem,  deemed  satisfactory  at  one  time  and  under 
one  set  of  conditions,  may  be  found  far  from  satisfactory  at  another  time  and 
under  difterent  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  methods  best  adapted  to  gov- 
ernment in  colleges,  under  the  varied  circumstances  of  their  application,  are 
not  such  as  can  be  established  wholly  by  authority.  We  do  well,  therefore, 
to  accept  light  on  this  subject  from  whatever  source,  so  that  it  be  real,  and 
serve  for  actual  illumination. 

Valuable  contributions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  discussion  of  this 
important  topic,  by  distinguished  educators  through  the  public  press  and  by 
means  of  addresses  l)efore  educational  gatherings.  It  is  my  purpose  to  pre- 
sent another  modest  contribution  on  this  subject  of  college  government,  based 
on  an  ex|)erience  of  seventeen  years  in  the  institution  over  which  during  the 
larger  jx)rtion  of  this  time  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  preside. 

Since  1873  there  has  existed  at  tlie  Maine  State  C'ollege  a  system  of  coop- 
erative government.  It  is  not  claimed  for  it  that  it  has  accomplished  all  that 
its  most  sanguine  supporters  could  have  desired,  or  that  it  can  do  away  with  all 
the  evils  which  beset  student-life.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has  contributed 
to  a  better  understanding  and  to  more  harmonious  relations  between  the 
facultv  and  students  than  otherwise  could  have  existed;  that  it  has  rendered 
discipline  easier  and  more  effective;  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  mis- 
demeanors, and  when  they  have  occurred  it  has  disi>osed  of  the  minor  cases 
satisfactorily,  without  the  intervention  of  the  facultv;  that  it  has  saved  time 
of  the  profossoi-s,  not  to  say  annoyance  als(>;  and  that  it  has  developed  in 
students  the  principles  and  the  habit  of  self-government,  so  important  at  all 
jieriods  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  not  a  system  in  which  the  government  is  turned  over  to  the  students, 
hut  one  which  seeks  their  organized  co(iperation. 

Every  college  officer  well  understands  the  value  of  apiwiib*  to  the  manli- 
ness and  the  sense  of  honor  of  students,  and  that  for  the  large  nuijority  such 
a])peals  are  all  that  are  (iver  re(iuire(l.  Such  students  are  self-regulating,  and 
individually  extTcise  a  healthful  influence  over  their  companicms.  It  is  for 
the  small  minority  that  laws  are  needed  and  disciplinarv'  measures  adopted. 
In  dealing  with  this  restless  class  the  organized  co(i|)cration  of  students  is 
especially  helpful,  iiuisinuch  a«?  their  association  with  those  inclined  to  mis- 
chief or  disorder  enables  them  h)  detect  the  motives  by  which  the  latter  are 
impelled,  and  freciuently  to  counteract  them  in  advance  of  any  open  violation 
of  order.     Every  college  officer  well  understands  the  great  aid  which  the 
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older  and  more  thoughtful  students  can  render  in  restraining  the  younger 
and  more  impulsive  from  wrong  acts.  Moreover,  in  every  college  in  which 
secret  societies  exist  it  is  well  understood  that  they  are  organized  forces  which 
may  often  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  matters  of  discipline,  especially  in 
the  control  of  their  own  men.  This  is  not  the  j)lace  to  discuss  the  utility  or 
non-utility  of  college  fraternities,  but,  recognizing  their  existence,  I  claim 
that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  administrator  of  college  affairs  to  utilize  them, 
and  to  make  the  organized  forces  which  they  represent  subserve  the  interests 
of  good  government. 

Perhajys  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  underlying  thought  in  a  plan 
of  cooperative  government.  Such  a  plan  implies  an  attempt  to  utilize  under 
a  definite  and  organized  form  certain  forces  or  aids  which  most  executive 
officers  endeavor  to  avail  themselves  of,  in  some  way  or  under  some  form,  in 
administering  the  goveniment  intrusted  to  their  control. 

In  devising  the  system  of  coojxjrative  government  for  the  Maine  State  Col- 
lege, the  principle  was  acted  on  that  the  simpler  the  plan  and  the  less  com- 
plex its  ma(»hiner}',  the  better  it  would  be,  so  that  the  elements  necessary  to 
be  considered  should  l)e  recognized  in  it.  Accordingly,  as  first  arranged,  the 
Council,  which  wa*  the  chief  executive  body  on  the  part  of  the  students,  con- 
sisted of  but  four  members,  one  chosen  from  each  class.  Its  officers  consisted 
of  president  and  secretary.  As  aids  to  the  Council,  two  committee-men  were 
selected  on  each  floor  of  the  college  dormitories.  Tender  this  sim])le  form  of 
organization  the  system  was  maintained  for  thirteen  years,  when  slight  revi- 
sions of  it  were  made,  designed  to  recognize  more  fully  existing  conditions. 

This  revised  scheme,  adopted  in  1886  and  still  in  force,  I  submit,  asking 
esi)ecial  attention  to  its  simplicity,  to  the  p<jwers  conferred,  the  duties  imposed, 
and  the  limitations  to  the  undue  exercise  of  ixjwer  on  the  part  of  those  ad- 
ministering it: 

PLAN    OF    COOrERATIVE   CC)LLE<;E   (iOVERNMENT. 

Powers  Conferred.  (1 11(1  Number  of  Members  <tf  Council.  Section  1.  DiRcipline  to 
tht^  extent  that  it  shall  prove  efficient,  under  conditions  indicated  in  this  plan,  shall 
be  committed  to  a  Council  composed  of  six  students  (except  as  this  number  may 
underj^o  change  in  the  application  of  subsequent  sections  of  this  scheme)  of  good 
standing,  residing  at  the  College,  who  shall  be  chosen  as  hereinafter  provided. 

( 'ompitsifion  of  ( "ouncil.  Sk<'.  2.  io)  Each  college  fraternity,  and  also  t  he  non-society 
students,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  member  in  the  Council  from  either  the  Senior  or 
Junior  class,  and  tlie  order  of  selection,  at  first,  shall  be  so  determined  by  lot  that 
the  rej)resentation  herein  contemplated  shall  consist  of  two  Seniors  and  two  Juniors, 
and  the  (jrder  thereafter  shall  be  continued  by  alternation;  priivided.  that  any  col- 
lege fraternity,  or  the  body  of  non-society  students,  not  having  in  its  membership 
an  eligible  representative  in  the  class  from  wliich  it  is  entitled  to  elect,  may  make 
choice  from  the  other  class  aliove  named,  but  not  from  a  lower  class,  (b)  The  Soi)h- 
omore  Class  shall  be  entitled  to  one  member  in  the  Council,  (c)  The  Freshman 
Class  shall  be  entitled  to  i»ne  member  in  the  Council,  who  must  ho  of  different  society 
affiliation  from  the  So])homore  member. 

Ejcception  to  Choice  may  be  Taken  bif  the  Faculty.  Sec.  <$.  The  Faculty  may  take 
exception  to  any  member,  and  require  new  choice  until  satisfactory. 
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stitution,  I  am  not  able  to  sav.  I  know  of  no  reason  whv  a  Bvstem  of  co- 
operation  in  government  cannot  be  made  successful  in  any  institution  of  the 
higher  grades.  The  principles  on  which  it  rests  arc  precisely  the  principles 
which  every  discreet  educator  endeavors  to  bring  into  service.  The  fitting  ques- 
tion, therefore,  for  him  to  ask  himself  is:  "Can  I  better  utilize  the  forces  which 
make  for  sobriety,  for  order,  for  regard  of  right,  and  of  good  government,  if  they 
are  unorganized,  or  can  I  l)etter  utilize  them  under  an  organized  form  ?  "  The 
exixjriment,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given,  favors  the  latter  method. 
So  far  as  it  may  be  admitted  iYi  evidence,  its  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  by 
the  plan  of  organized  cooperation  much  needless  friction  and  waste  of  time 
are  avoided,  the  higher  ends  of  good  government  secured,  the  better  elements 
of  character  developed,  and  harmonious  relations  between  faculty  and  students 
cultivated. 

For  the  most  successful  working  of  such  a  plan,  three  conditions  are  es- 
sential : 

1.  Its  earnest  and  hearty  acceptance  and  supjwrt  ])y  both  students  and 
faculty. 

2.  The  insisting  that  only  the  best  men,  those  who  are  reliable  and  who 
have  the  courage  (if  their  convictions,  shall  hold  places  in  the  Council,  so  that 
membership  in  this  body  shall  Ikj  regarded  a  jwsition  of  honot  as  well  as  of 
responsibility. 

.S.  The  cordial  and  decisive  support  of  the  Council  ]>y  the  faculty,  so  that 
it  shall  be  known  that  all  reasona])le  action,  rulings  and  assignments  of  penal- 
ties on  tlie  ])art  of  the  Council  will  be  sustained. 

These  conditions  being  fultilled,  the  advantages  derivable  from  organized 
coojKjration  of  faculty  and  students  may  be  regarded  a»s  assured. 


TUE  RELATTOX    OF   THE   COLLEGE   TO    THE  MOBAUS   OF 

THE  STUDENT, 

M.    1).    HORNI$i:<'K,    QriNCV,    ILLINOIS. 

The  moral  standing  of  an  educational  institution  is  of  first  importance. 
With  high  morality,  lower  intellectuality  and  lower  scholai*ship  are  pardona- 
ble. With  high  intellectuality  and  high  scholarship,  questionable  morals  are 
intolerable.  Thomas  Wentworth  Iligginson  declares  in  the  current  college 
number  of  the  Christ  inn  Union  that,  **  Character  is  far  more  imj)ortant  than 
knoNvled^%"  and  (juotos  to  us  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  wit:  "The  ending 
end  of  all  knowledge  being  virtuous  action.'' 

Natural  inclinations  or  innate  elements  of  character  have  much  to  do  in 
working  out  the  course  and  destiny  of  the  individual.     But  environment  has 
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possibly  more  to  do  with  developing  character  than  innate  forces.  Not  so 
close  bound  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  illustration  of  the  drop  of  water  in 
the  crystal  would  imply,  but  with  such  modifying  force  that  too  much  care 
cannot  be  given  to  the  matter  of  environment  in  the  formative  jieriod  of  life. 

There  are  several  sources  of  influence  that  play  upon  the  life  of  the  child  ' 
and  youth,  leaving  decided  moral  effects. 

The  first  of  these  is  home  influence.  Here  tlie  earliest  lessons  are  learned  ; 
the  first  lasting  impressions  made.  The  phases  of  morality  most  emphasized 
in  the  home  are  those  relating  to  personal  and  social  affairs.  Family  discourse 
turns  largely  ujK)n  social  questions.  The  individual  act  is  more  closely 
scrutinized,  and  the  seal  of  condemnation  or  approval  more  carefully  fixed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  i)rivate  or  personal  opinion  of  the  different  members 
of  the  family  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  no  well-regulated  fireside  would 
tolerate  any  shading  or  any  condonement  of  social  immorality. 

A  second  moulding  influence  in  the  life  of  the  young  is  the  church,  with 
all  its  varied  methods  of  Sunday-school,  social,  and  pulpit  forces.  We  are 
aware  that  the  church  generalizes  upon  the  subject  of  morals,  and  that  the 
church  would  effect  much  more  than  it  docs  could  it  particularize  as  does  the 
home.  From  the  church,  drunkenness  and  fraud  receive  rebuke  in  general 
terms;  and  political  and  mercantile  immoralities,  with  caution  as  to  time, 
places,  and  parties,  receive  occasional  censure;  and  such  irregularities  as  affect 
the  life  and  tone  of  the  church  receive  casual  notice.  There  is,  however,  a 
pha^e  of  church  influence  which  cannot  be  prized  too  highly  in  rounding  up 
the  character  of  the  young,  viz.:  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  i<lea  of  individual 
resjK)nsibility  to  (iod  and  to  one\s  own  conscience  with  reference  to  present 
and  future  i>eace  and  happiness.  An  Athenian  mother  brought  her  son  to 
Aristotle,  asking  how  she  should  enter  him  u{)on  the  duties  of  a  statesman ;  for 
said  she,  "  If  he  bo  virtuous  and  tell  the  truth,  men  will  despise  him  ;  and  if  he 
be  not  virtuous  and  tell  not  the  truth,  the  gods  will  desjHse  him."  The  answer 
wa**,  "  Reverse  the  order,  O  woman,  it  is  well.  If  thy  son  be  not  virtuous  and 
tell  not  the  truth,  men  will  love  him;  if  he  be  virtuous  and  toll  the  truth,  the 
gods  will  love  him."  The  woman  was  lefl  still  in  doubt,  for  what  she  really 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  it  were  better  to  please  men  or  to  j)leage  the 
gods,  and  the  teacher  was  blameworthy  in  that  he  did  not  give  a  definite 
opinion  in  the  case.  The  church  emphasizes  the  idea  that  it  is  of  greater 
moment  to  please  God  than  to  please  men,  and  herein  is  religion  the  greatest 
moral  teacher.  For  those  children,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  who  do  not 
go  to  church,  it  would  seem  that  religious  teaching,  in  some  fonn,  in  the 
school  is  indispensable. 

A  third  influence  is  the  environment  of  vocational  life.  One  lives  not  so 
much  in  a  certain  city,  or  a  certain  country,  or  upon  a  certain  avenue  or  al- 
ley, nor  does  he  live  so  much  in  the  company  of  those  with  whom  he  happens 
to  be  associated  in  the  pursuit  of  his  daily  occupation.  He  lives  more  in  the 
nature  of  his  business ;  in  the  aims  of  hb  life ;  in  the  product  of  his  industr}', 
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and  in  the  effect  that  he  is  daily,  and  consciously  to  himself,  exerting  upon 
the  lives  of  others.  It  is  i]n{)ossible  for  a  man  to  retain  an  exalted  moral 
character  while  enga^|:ed  in  a  business  that,  knowingly  to  himself,  is  debasing 
to  the  character  of  others.  A  business  that  oppresses  or  in  any  way  degrades 
the  employ^,  ruins  the  moral  character  of  the  employer.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  business  that  exalts  and  purifies  the  morals  and  secures  the  general  welfare 
of  the  employ^  will  extend  its  beneficence  to  the  employer.  The  most  valua- 
ble phase  of  the  compulsorj'  school  law  is  that  it  takes  certain  children  and 
youth  out  of  evil  environment  and  places  them  under  wholesome  influences. 

In  this  discussion  I  place  fourth  in  order  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the 
pupil ;  though  in  value  it  comes  third.  After  the  home  has  emphasized  the 
individual  life,  and  the  church  has  strengthened  the  conscience  and  the  idea 
of  responsibility  to  God,  the  school  comes  in  to  build  more  firmly  certain  other 
elements  in  the  moral  structure  which  are  not  likely  to  receive  sufficient  em- 
phasis from  other  sources. 

As  to  what  the  public  school  may  teach,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Savage  in  his  Forum  article  said :  "A  private  school  may  teach  any- 
thing the  pupil  cares  to  learn,  provided  the  teacher  and  the  parents  are  will- 
ing; but  a  public  school,  supported  by  public  money,  can  justly  aim  at  only 
public  ends."  And  public  ends,  according  to  Mr.  Savage,  are,  "individual 
self-support,  an  intelligent  ballot,  and  morality.''  And  morality,  according 
to  the  same  critic,  consists  in  "justice  and  right  between  man  and  man." 

President  Eliot  holds  the  position  that,  "  The  State  might  provide  universal 
elementary  education  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  cheap  system  of  police  for  the 
national  defense.  But  no  man  ought  to  be  taxed  to  send  another  man's  son 
to  the  higher  school."  If  such  is  the  province  of  the  public  school,  then 
surely  the  college  has  a  higher  mission.  And  as  to  what  the  college  should 
teach  and  what  should  be  its  bearing  toward  the  student,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  The  college  is  the  representative  of  the  highest  there  is  in  learning. 
The  public  school  may  educate  for  citizenship,  or  for  some  sj)ecial  service,  but 
the  work  of  the  college  is  to  develop  all  there  is  in  the  student  and  make  of 
him  the  best  possible  sjKJciraen  of  manhood. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  elements  of  manhood  that  the  college  is  to  de- 
velop ? 

President  White  said:  "I  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  itself,  a  duty 
in  the  higlicst  sense,  a  duty  which  it  cannot  throw  off,  to  see  that  the  stock  of 
genius  and  talent  of  each  generation  shall  have  opportunity  for  development, 
that  it  niav  increa.se  the  world's  stock,  and  aid  in  the  world  s  work." 

But  according  to  the  fii*st  proposition  of  this  })aper,  talent,  genius,  and  learn- 
ing, without  morality,  are  intolerable.  And  this  paper  holds  that  morality 
con.sists  in  three  thhigs:  First,  knowledge  of  God's  laws  and  will,  with  obedi- 
ence to  the  same;  second,  right  notions  of  life,  including  the  source  of  life,  its 
chief  end,  its  obligations,  and  its  final  destiny ;  and  third,  daily  practice  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second. 
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To  know  the  laws  of  Grod,  one  must  know  the  laws  of  the  physical,  moral, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  universe.  To  know  the  will  of  God,  one  must  be 
he  ahle  to  draw  forth  rational  conclusions  from  his  knowledge  of  the  above- 
mentioned  laws.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  assist  the  student  in  ac- 
quirin*r  such  knowledge  and  in  deducting  rational  conclusions  from  the  same, 
thus  assisting  him  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  render  perfect 
obedience  to  (iod. 

With  reference  to  right  notions  of  life,  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to 
assist  the  student  in  collecting  all  the  available  data  and  to  draw  rational 
c<^nolusions  from  the  same  as  to  the  origin  or  source  of  life.  We  say  all  the 
data,  not  simply  the  empirical  or  physical,  but  all  that  is  at  hand,  including 
revelation  and  reason. 

Plan's  conMltufion^  hence  his  chief  end,  is  a  moral  one.  His  ideas  may  be 
very  low,  yet  there  is  at  least  the  germ  of  righteousne&s  within  him  to  which 
rational  apjieal  may  be  made  with  wholesome  effect.  His  daily  practice  may 
be  far  from  a  true  standard,  and  yet  his  sympathies  in  accord  with  the  best. 
He  has  such  a  strong  moral  sense  that  he  approves  the  }^rfect  life  in  others, 
especially  in  his  own  offspring.  He  also  expects  all  institutions  which  affect 
public  welfare  to  support  a  high  standard  of  morality.  Biology  and  physio- 
logical psychology  are  important  subjects  of  knowledge,  but  psychological 
moralitv  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Man's  relations  in  life  indicate  that  life  is  a  great  moral  trust,  and  strongly 
sug^^est  what  his  obligations  are.  He  is  a  member  of  the  family,  and  has 
i-esting  uj>on  him  all  the  relations  of  the  same,  as  child,  as  brother,  as  father. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  the  state,  sharing  all  its  benefits,  and  is  therefore  under  ob- 
ligations to  the  state  as  defender  and  counselor.  He  is  to  defend  with  the 
sword,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  he  shall  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
give  advice  with  the  ballot.  For  what  is  the  ballot  but  a  brief  and  univer- 
sal means  of  giving  advice?  Man's  relations  to  himself  are  clearly  indicated 
by  his  wants  and  the  various  means  and  methods  at  hand  for  sui)plying  those 
wants. 

Finally,  man's  destiny  is  a  moral  one.  His  perfect  estate  is  to  have  a  good 
conscience,  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  fixed  laws,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  Ciod. 
It  is  his  to  exercise  the  highest  virtue,  enjoy  the  greatest  ha])piness,  and  glo- 
rify (lod  for  the  greatest  i)eriod.  Time  and  eternity  are  not  to  be  separated 
in  this  instance ;  for  what  is  time  but  a  part  of  eternity  ?  The  college  finds 
it5  sphere  in  guiding  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  students  towards  the  highest 
goal  in  all  these  things. 

The  avenues  through  which  the  college  ojx^rates  for  the  direct  accomplish- 
ment of  its  sphere  are,  the  cla^s-work,  its  aide  and  method  of  government, 
and  the  person  71  el  of  its  professors  and  instructors. 

The  class- work  is  divided  into  different  sections,  such  as,  for  the  teaching 
of  science,  mathematics,  literature,  history  and  the  higher  philosophies,  and 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.     And  different  instructors  are  assigned  to  each. 
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Danger  arises  when  the  instructor  becomes  a  specialist  in  his  department  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  kindred  relation  of  his  department  to  all  the  others.  Ex- 
clusive instruction  breeds  prejudice  and  lends  a  moral  bias  to  the  methods 
employed  in  obtaining  and  imparting  knowledge. 

The  mind  of  the  student  is  thereby  confused,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into 
agnosticism.  Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  the  morals  of  the  student  than 
the  lack  of  candor  in  the  class-room.  Orthodoxy  has  lost  its  hold  upon  mul- 
titudes because  it  has  from  time  to  time  l)een  suspected  of  caring  greatly  for 
preconceived  dogmas.  Criticism  has  greatly  damaged  its  prospects  by  over- 
working its  theories.  Hume  would  have  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  the 
scholarship  of  his  times  had  he  not  lost  sight  of  facts  in  his  endeavor  to  lug 
through  some  verj'  pretty  theories.  There  should  be  no  prejudices,  no  strain- 
ing premises,  no  concealment  of  facts  in  the  class-room.  One  gets  on  quite 
well  in  reading  Herl)ert  Spencer's  "  Principles  of  Philosophy "  until  he  falls 
upon  the  following :  "  It  is  manifest  that  only  in  some  highly  abstract  propo- 
sition can  religion  and  science  find  a  common  ground";  or,  "Hence  we  see 
not  only  that,  judging  by  analogy,  the  essential  truth  contidned  in  religion  is 
that  most  abstract  element  pervading  all  its  forms,  but  also  that  this  most 
abstract  element  is  the  only  one  in  which  religion  is  likely  to  agree  Ti'ith  sci- 
ence." At  this  point  the  reader  stops,  and  wonders  whether  the  coDclusion 
warrants  the  premises.  He  then  doubts  the  premises,  and  lands  in  darkness 
even  deejier  than  Mr.  Spencer's  agnosticism. 

Turning  to  Butler's  Analog}^  he  finds  that  there  is  harmony  between  nature 
and  religion,  at  least,  if  not  between  science  and  religion.  He  finds,  too,  a 
candid  discussion.  He  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  other  than  empirical  rea- 
soning. He  rests  his  head,  first  u^wn  intuition,  and  then  upon  the  strong 
pillar  of  faith,  and  is  thankful  that,  "The  things  that  are  hidden  belong  to 
God,  ])ut  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for- 
ever, that  we  may  do  all  the  hiw  of  the  I^rd." 

In  the  second  place,  the  college  makes  or  unmakes  character  by  its  c«.>de 
and  method  of  government.  In  some  colleges  statutes  and  written  rules  are 
discarded,  and  the  better  sentiment  of  the  students  is  appealed  to  for  restraint 
and  decorum.  That  there  is  virtue  in  such  method  there  can  be  no  room  for 
doubt.  But  that  certain  benefits  are  lost  is  also  true.  Some  of  the  better 
effects  of  a  code  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Formulated  rules  of  government  afford  ideal  guides  to  good  conduct. 
The  obedient  find  compliance  with  them  etisy.  They  find  the  standard  higher 
than  they  would  establish  for  themselves.  These  higher  guides  become  a 
stimulus  and  support  in  searching  for  the  i)erfect  goal. 

2.  We  find  also  that  in  every  human  character  there  is  some  strong  princi- 
ple that  assists  the  individual  in  tiding  over  some  weaker  principle  within 
him,  and  in  bringing  it  up  to  a  better  ideal.  Many  persons  despise  law  in 
the  abstract,  but  willingly  obey  it  in  the  concrete.  They  pride  themselves  on 
being  law-abiding  citizens.     They  will  say,  "We  do  not  fiiUy  indorse  the  laws 
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but  since  we  have  them,  we  will  obey,  and  will  assist  in  their  enforcement." 
Here  is  an  answer  to  the  argument  that  there  is  no  use  in  making  laws  in  ad- 
vance of  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 

8.  We  have  also  learned  that  before  one  can  command  he  must  leani  to 
obey.  It  should  be  the  law  of  a  young  person's  life  to  obey.  He  must  obey 
nature  in  the  end.  He  may  defy  for  a  season,  but  time  works  the  downfall 
of  all  incorrigibles.  The  laws  of  right  conduct  are  no  less  imperative.  Every 
trade,  every  profession,  every  enterprise  has  its  governing  principles,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  departure  without  violence.  The  mind  has  its  own  processes, 
the  heart  has  its  code.  There  should  be  written  in  every  niche,  on  every  por- 
tal, upon  tablets  of  gold,  hung  everywhere,  that  monarch  of  words,  "obedi- 


ence." 


4.  The  incorrigible  can  be  dealt  with  safely  in  no  other  way  than  by  defi- 
nite rules  of  government.  There  is  a  very  wide  margin  of  difference  between 
the  ideal  of  government  as  entertained  by  an  obedient  spirit  and  a  refract- 
ory one.  In  such  cases,  without  definite  methods  of  administration  much 
controversy  arises,  and  the  end  does  not  hasten  into  sight. 

5.  An  indifferent  governing  officer  finds  himself  held  up  to  a  higher  stanjl- 
ard  of  duty  by  regularly  prescribed  rules  of  government.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment quite  prevalent  in  our  texts  on  pedagogy,  to  the  eflTect  that,  "The  fewer 
rules  the  teacher  has  the  fewer  rules  will  be  violated,  and  the  less  responsible 
will  the  executive  be."  Such  guides  aflTord  consolation  to  cowardly  and  weak 
disciplinarians. 

Just  how  far  the  college  should  undertake  to  supervise  the  personal  acts  of 
the  students  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  college  and  the  maturity  of 
the  students.  In  the  case  of  universities  where  the  attendance  is  large  and 
the  students  are  advanced  in  age,  supervision  is  difficult.  And  yet  there  can 
be  insistence  upon  good  behavior,  to  which  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
attached.  No  institution  should  continue  the  attendance  of  a  student  known 
to  persist  in  immoral  habits.  Neither  should  it  issue  its  diplomas  and  degrees 
to  immoral  persons,  thereby  setting  the  seal  of  the  college  upon  the  character 
of  the  individual,  and  thus  deceiving  the  public. 

6.  Finally,  the  personal  life  and  bearing  of  the  officers  of  instruction  and 
government  carries  perhaps  a  greater  weight  with  the  student  than  any  other 
one  thing.  Bisho})  Keane  in  speaking  of  what  constitutes  an  essentially 
("hristian  school,  said  at  your  Association  a  year  ago,  "What,  above  all,  make 
a  Christian  school,  are  the  moral  atmosphere,  the  general  tone,  the  surround- 
ing objects,  the  character  of  the  teachers,  the  constant  endeavor,  the  loving 
tact  and  the  gentle  skill,  by  which  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christianity — its 
le&sons  for  the  head,  for  the  heart,  for  the  whole  character — are  made  to  per- 
vade and  animate  the  whole  school-life  of  the  child ;  just  as  the  parent  desires 
that  they  should  animate  his  whole  fnturc  life  in  all  his  manifold  duties  and 
relations  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen." 

Certainly  these  are  well-chosen  words.     May  they  not  apply  in  the  relation 
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of  the  college  to  the  morah  of  the  students  as  well  as  to  the  religious  life  of 
the  students?  I  would  emphasize  what  is  said  about  the  "moral  atmosphere, 
the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  general  tone  "  of  the  institution. 

Hear  the  words  of  the  lofty-spirited  President  Olin  as  he  spies  out  for  the 
young  man  the  royal  road  of  life : 

**  Let  every  young  man.  especially  lot  every  educated  young  man,  pause  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  till  he  thoroughly  comprehends  the  importance  of  set- 
ting out  with  a  proper  theory  of  life.  Let  him  arise  and  shake  himself.  Let  him 
spurn  away  from  him.  for  only  an  hour,  the  blandishments  of  ease  and  pleasure. 
Let  him  burst  from  the  bondage  of  all  unmanly,  unscholarly  habits,  like  a  brave, 
high-toned  spirit.  Let  him  resolve  to  be  his  own  master,  and  to  rule  himself  well. 
He  should  ascend  to  some  lofty  mount  of  vision,  some  Pisgah,  from  whose  summit 
the  whole  land  'that  remaineth  to  be  possessed'  shall  be  clearly  visible  to  his  ear- 
nest, honest  gaze.  Scorning  to  I)e  hoodwinked  and  cheated  by  mere  illusion,  let 
him  penetrate  into  the  heart  and  reality  of  his  whole  destiny,  doing  impartial  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  and  dignity  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body  -of  the  distant  and 
the  future  no  less  than  of  the  near  and  the  present." 

>>o  such  words  as  these  can  fall  from  the  lips  of  an  educational  trifler. 
No  student  can  come  into  contact  with  such  a  spirit  without  reaping  a  harvest 
of  truth  and  righteousness  greater  than  tlie  reagents  of  the  best  physical  lab- 
oratory can  afford.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  instructor  formally  warn  the 
student  against  immoralities.  He  should  j)rovide  dee{)er  draughts  of  virtue 
and  manliness  for  him ;  indeed,  his  own  life  should  be  a  fountain  of  living 
water  for  all  who  drink  at  his  hand.  Thus  will  be  solved  effectually  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  morals  of  students. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION, 

E.    F.    IJAUTIIOLKMKW,    KOCK    ISLAND,    ILLINOIS. 

The  chief  conserving  and  moulding  factor  in  the  life  of  the  present  is  the 
culture  which  we  foster.  The  future  of  the  world  dei)ends  on  what  the  e<lu- 
cated  and  the  educators  make  it ;  but  it  is  etjually  true  that  we,  of  the  pres- 
ent, shall  make  the  world's  future  jud  ivhdt  our  culture  mxtke^a  m.  The  whole 
j)i-oblem  of  what  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  shall  be  lies  in  the  quality  of 
the  tlKHight  which  characteri/.e^  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  thousands  of  young  jK'ople  that  gather  yearly  in  our  colleges, 
esiKJcially  our  Christian  colleges,  will  decide  in  what  direction  the  stream  of 
j)rogress  shall  flow  down  through  the  ages,  and  what  triumphs  of  greatness  the 
human  family  shall  achieve.  But  what  the  educated  youth  coming  from  our 
colleges  shall  be,  and  do,  depends  largely  on  the  personal  character,  the 
s|)irit,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  of  those  whose  lofty  privilege  it  is  to 
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teach  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  I  thus  reach  the  induction  that 
there  is  no  other  sovereignty  so  extensive  in  the  scope  of  its  influence,  and  so 
niighty  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  of  the  human  race,  as  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  teacher.  This  thought  alone  is  sufficient  to  kindle  the  glow 
of  a  holy  zeal  in  the  heart  of  everj'  faithful  teacher,  and  bring  inspiration 
into  his  life. 

But  now  the  (juestion  arir<es,  what  element  in  the  teacher  s  equipment  gives 
most  force  to  his  own  character  and  the  greatest  effectiveness  to  his  work  ? 
Not  losing  sight  of  other  absolutely  necessary-  (]ualitications,  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  words  of  my  subject.  The  spiritual  element  is  the 
truly  royal  (juality  in  the  teacher.  The  inn)ortance  of  emphasizing  this  ele- 
ment in  our  educational  forces  is  seen,  first,  in  the  tendency  of  the  times;  and 
secondly,  in  its  own  inherent  nature. 

Among  other  prominent  characteristics  of  the  times  is  one  which  is  es- 
pecially importiuit  in  an  educational  as{)ect.  I  refer  to  the  materializing 
tendency  of  the  times.    Mi-s.  Bn)wning,  in  Aurora  I-.eigh,  thus  forcibly  put«  it : 

**For  everywhere 
We're  too  materialistic,  eating  clay, 
J  Like  men  of  the  weHt)  instead  of  Adam's  corn 
And  Noah's  wine --clay  by  handfuU.  clay  by  lumps. 
Until  we're  filled  up  to  the  throat  with  clay, 
And  grow  the  grimy  color  of  the  ground 
On  which  we  are  feeding.     Ay,  materialist 
The  age's  name  is." 

This  materializing  habit  is  apparent,  not  alone  in  the  commercial,  jK>litic4il, 
and  social  life  of  the  world,  but  it  is  no  less  marked  in  the  education,  morals, 
and  religion  of  the  times.  In  every  pha<e  of  our  life  are  to  be  seen  the  evi- 
dences of  a  ix)werful  undercurrent  of  secularization,  the  drill  of  which  is  to 
underrate  and  ignore  the  unseen  realities  of  life,  to  dro])  the  sjiiritual  element 
out  of  our  culture,  and  to  subordinate  everything  to  material  ends  and 
methods.  In  our  intense  and  passionate  gazing  u[)on  material  phenomena, 
forms,  [)rocesses,  forces,  and  effects,  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  there  is  also 
an  invisible  world,  a*^  real  as  that  cognizable  by  the  senses ;  that  there  are  facts 
not  measurable  by  material  standards,  and  forces  not  tmnslatable  into  physi- 
cal form  u  he. 

It  is  to  l)e  deplored  that  in  our  eagerness  to  explore  th(»  j)hysical  universe, 
in  our  immoderate  gnisping  after  material  treasun^,  and  in  our  blinding  gaze 
u[M)n  the  glittering  delusions  of  sense,  external  things,  God,  conscience,  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  human  accountability  at  a  divine  tribunal,  ])rovidence, 
faith,  and  such  like,  if  not  entirely  eliminated  from  the  creed  of  the  age,  at 
anv  mte  seem  to  have  but  feeble  hold  on  the  thought  of  the  dav.  Our  edu- 
cation,  in  all  it«  branches  and  grades,  from  the  home  nursery  to  the  university 
and  polytechnic  school,  is  gradually  yielding^  to  the  secularizing  stress  of  this 
sense-intoxicated  age.  This  in  my  judgment  is  a  far  more  dangerous  tendency 
than  many  of  us  imagine.     It  is  an  evil  which  will  pn)duce  disastrous  results 
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to  our  country,  to  the  home,  to  the  school,  and  to  religion.  In  the  light  of 
such  a)nsideratioii8  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  educators  to  set  themselves^ 
against  this  tendency  by  emphasizing  anew  the  place  and  value  of  the  spiritual 
element  in  education.  I  use  this  term  "spiritual,"  not  in  its  narrow,  pietistic 
sense,  l)ut  in  it^  broader,  philosophic  and  ethic  sense,  as  denoting  that  unseen 
and  immaterial  element  in  human  things,  which,  while  nowhere  visibly  em- 
bodied, is  yet  felt  to  be  everywhere  present  and  oi)erative.  It  is  the  one 
impal])able  fact  which  is  behind  all  other  facts.  It  is  the  universal  unex- 
})lored  I'emainder  which  always  comes  to  view  in  the  last  analysis  of  all  cosmic 
things.  It  is  the  radical  element  in  all  history,  in  human  experience,  and  in 
the  system  of  things  in  which  mundane  life  stands  rooted.  It  is  also  the 
spring  of  all  power  and  the  secret  of  all  the  transcendent  greatness  of  the 
world's  master  spirits  in  all  ages.  Let  us  be  thoroughly  aA-mred  of  the  realUij 
of  this  spiritual  element  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  an  invisi- 
ble world  whose  facts  project  themselves  into  the  visible,  and  whose  forces 
have  contact  with  the  visible  at  every  point,  is  not  a  vain  persuasion  of  a 
morbid  imagination,  or  believed  in  only  by  men  of  small  intelligence,  but  has 
been  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  deepest  and  clearest  thinkers  the  world 
has  ever  had,  from  Plato  to  Christ,  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  the  present 
day.  The  visible  only  mirrors  the  invisible,  and  is  its  standing  proof;  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  "the  invisible  things  of  (tod  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made," 
To  ^lilton  occurred  the  significant  interrogatory,  "What  if  earth  be  but  the 
shadow  of  heaven?"  Carlyle  wrote,  "All  visible  things  are  emblems."  Em- 
erson said:  "Every  natural  fact  is  a  symbol  of  some  spiritual  fact.  .  .  . 
The  visible  world  and  the  relation  of  its  part«  is  the  dial-plate  of  the  invisible. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  standing  problem  which  luis  exercised  the  wonder  and  the 
study  of  every  tine  genius  sinex>  the  world  began;  from  the  era  of  the  Egyp 
tians  and  the  Hrahmins  to  that  of  Pythagonus,  of  Plato,  of  Bacon,  of  Leib- 
nitz. .  .  .  The  visible  creation  is  the  terminatiim  or  the  circumference  of 
the  invisible  world.  Through  all  its  kingdoms,  to  the  suburbs  and  outskirts 
of  things,  nature  is  faithful  to  the  cause  whence  it  has  its  origin.  It  always 
sixniks  of  spirit.  It  is  a  great  shadow,  j>ointing  always  to  the  sun  behind  us." 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  said:  "The  deeper  we  go  into  science,  the  more  certain 
it  becomes  that  all  the  realitiei?  of  nature  are  in  the  region  of  the  invisible.'' 
And  the  (i rent  Teacher  gave  utterance  to  the  same  truth  when  he  said: 
"The  life  is  moiv  than  meat";  and,  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."  To  this  must  be  added  those  re- 
markable words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "Then  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
s<M*n,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen:  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  These  are  the 
utterances  of  philosophei*s,  scientists,  iK)ets,  critics,  ai)ostles,  and  Christ  Himself: 
and  they  bear  |M)sitive  testimony.  They  recognize  the  unseen  element  in  all 
human  affairs.     In  human  historv  there  are  unwritten  imd  hidden  facts  which 
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do  not  cousist  in  outward  circumstances  and  do  not  yield  to  description,  but 
which  are  no  less  real  than  battles,  thrones,  successions,  and  acts  of  govern-, 
ment — a  broad,  dei»p,  silent  undercurrent  in  the  flow  of  human  events  which 
irrerjistiblv  bears  nations  and  races  to  their  certain  destinv,  and  more  than 
anything  else  gives  tyj)e  to  the  periods  and  epochs  of  the  flow^ing  centuries. 
X<>  one  can  write  a  truthful  history  of  any  people  or  period,  and  no  one  can 
n^ad  history  aright  or  understand  the  philosophy  of  events,  who  ignores  this 
unseen  factor  in  individual  and  national  life.  The  great  characters  of  history 
who  towered  above  and  stood  far  in  advance  of  their  age  have  been  borne  along 
bv  forces  unseen.  The  mitrhtv  movements  in  human  societv  which  have 
wrought  revolutions  and  have  lifted  humanity  into  higher  planes  of  existence, 
have  had  their  secret  source  in  the  hidden  undercurrent.  The  progress  of 
civilization  down  the  ages  has  been  moved  and  guided  by  a  hand  out  of  sight. 

In  the  history  of  literature  the  same  fact  is  seen.  In  all  the  master-pieces 
of  literary  i)r(Mluction  in  every  j)eriod  we  become  aware  of  the  presence  of 
s<.)mething  which  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard ;  which  neither  the  prose- 
writer  nor  the  poet  has  been  able  to  grasp  and  formulate  in  his  paragraph 
and  lines  —  only  the  reflection  of  something  out  of  sight,  the  faint  illumina- 
tion of  a  veilM  glory  breaking  through  its  physical  body,  like  that  of  the  sun 
from  l)ehind  the  clouds;  we  hear  the  sweet  undertones  as  of  a  harp  unseen; 
wo  feel  the  soft  breath  of  a  l>eautiful  soul  enshrined  in  its  own  creations.  The 
unseen  is  also  the  very  soul  of  art.  A  Raphael  labors  to  spread  it  on  can- 
vas; a  Michael  Angelo  seeks  to  reproduce  it  in  marble;  a  I^thoven  endeav- 
oi*?  to  embody  it  in  his  divine  sym])honies:  but  still  there  are  beautiful  pictures 
which  have  never  been  painted,  there  are  images  which  have  never  been 
carved,  and  there  are  chords  of  angelic  music  ringing  in  the  soul  which  the 
masters  have  never  been  able  to  materialize.  The  divinest  things  in  us  refuse 
to  take  any  form ;  the  sublimest,  brightest,  holiest  things  in  the  world  never 
are  expressed.  Note,  again,  the  unseen  in  human  character.  There  is  always 
moi*e  of  a  good  man  than  is  seen.  His  character,  his  faith,  his  hopes,  his 
ideals,  his  principles  —  the  very  things  which  make  the  man — do  not  con- 
sist in  material  substance,  are  never  seen  exce])t  as  they  image  themselves  in 
outwanl  acts.  The  essential  part  of  character  is  t^pirUunL  Life,  according 
to  the  divine  conception,  is  to  be  .spiritual;  "not  made  up  of  things  that  can 
be  cnuntefl  and  valued  and  measured  and  handled,  but  of  ideas,  convictions, 
impulses,  and  decisions  that  are  divine  and  invisible  and  imi>erishable." 

Not  only  ha<»  the  unseen  a  real  existence,  but  it  is  also  a  rexervoir  of  mifjfifj/ 
jtofrnrits,  from  which  the  servants  of  God  and  of  mankind  may  draw  a 
never-failing  supply  of  {)ower  for  the  perfonnance  of  great  works.  He  who 
habitually  looks  at  the  ** things  not  seen**  thereby  brings  himself  into  living 
communication  with  the  everlasting  fountain  of  jK)wer  from  which  his  soul  is 
constantly  fcKl  and  sustained  amid  the  labors  and  hardships  and  trials  of  this 
life.  The  lessons  of  history  and  biography  remind  us  that  those  who  have 
l>een  most  in  comnninication  with  the  forces  of  the  unseen  universe  have 
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wrought  most  efficiently  in  tlie  service  of  mankind  and  have  attained  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  list  of  the  world's  worthies.  He  who  looks  only  at  **  the  things 
which  are  seen,"  whether  in  commerce,  or  politics,  or  social  affairs,  or  letters, 
or  morals,  or  religion,  reaches  not  the  greatest  heights,  builds  not  the  most 
lasting  monuments,  starts  not  the  most  beneficent  streams  of  influence  to  the 
generations  to  come.  The  men  who  have  accomplished  those  mighty  works 
which  are  the  glory  of  history,  have  l>een  men  whose  characters  were  deeply 
rooted  in  spiritual  things.  ,Men  like  Abraham,  Moses,  Nehemiah,  David, 
Daniel,  Socrates,  St.  Paul,  C!olumbus,  Luther,  Savauarola,  Milton,  Lord  Ba- 
con, (iustavus  Adolphus,  Thomas  Arnold,  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  all  the 
long  list  of  heroes  whom  grateful  generations  will  delight  to  honor  down  to 
the  end  of  time,  were  all  men  of  faith,  men  wlio  wielded  the  power  by  which 
all  things  are  jwssible.  The  secret  of  their  greatness  and  of  the  magnificent 
works  that  they  wrought,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  drew  their  supplies  of 
wisdom  and  jx)wer  from  the  eternal  and  invisible  resources.  "Into  the  soul 
that  lifts  its  steadfast  gaze  up  into  the  invisible  things  of  God  and  eternity 
there  comes  sooner  or  later  tlie  baptism  of  wonder-working  power  in  the  full- 
ness of  which  even  the  poorest  life  is  made  rich  in  mighty  results.  It  is  by 
communion  with  the  verities  of  the  spiritual  realm  that  man's  nature  touches 
on  the  divine,  and  reaches  kindredship  with  Heaven.  It  bec<inies  the  en- 
trance into  man  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  wliich  frees,  uplifts,  and 
purifies  the  life  of  the  prasent."     In  the  language  of  another: 

"All  the  best  ^<jud  llint  gladdens  and  cheers  the  earth  has  come  by  this  lookiii;^.  as 
the  Apostle  looked,  at  the  uuseeii.  of  which  the  Gosi)el  of  Jesus  is  the  apocalypse. 
Under  it  oppressions,  slaveries,  wrongs,  and  inhumanities  that  were  torturinj;  and 
wasting  the  race,  have  disapi)eared.  Under  it  llourishes  all  that  is  best  in  thoutrht. 
feelinjr.  and  action:  in  righteousness,  i)rosj)erity.  and  hapi)iness:  all  that  is  greatest 
in  the  State,  most  sacred  in  the  family,  and  noblest  in  manhood.  It  has  been  the 
insj)iration  for  the  most  beneficent  lalxirs,  the  sublimest  heroism,  the  purest  self- 
sacrifice,  the  ripest  and  loveliest  character,  that  have  been  making  the  world  better 
and  enriching  it  with  goodness  and  haj>piness.  By  looking  up  to  everlasting  life. 
the  i)resent  life  is  ijuickened  into  excellence  and  fruitfulness.  It  bect>mes  rich  here 
in  j)roportion  as  the  realities  and  life  there  con\e  dt)wn  into  it." 

If  such  is  the  nature  of  tlio  spiritual  element,  and  sucli  its  rehitions  to  the 
life  of  the  world,  its  vast  ini[)ortance  ils  an  educational  factor  cannot  he  over- 
estimated. It  is  needed  to  correct  the  engrossing  materialistic  trend  of  the 
times,  and  to  furnish  the  [)roper  regulative  })rincij)le  to  the  feverish  intensity 
of  tlie  forces  of  society.  It  is  needed  to  give  elevating  and  saving  efficacy  to 
our  culture.  Without  it,  tliero  can  Iw  no  liealthv  moral  life  in  socit'tv.  and 
knowledge  itself  would  be  a  doubtful  blessing.  Unless  our  schools  and  col- 
leges are  to  become  nui-series  of  infidelity  and  gross  materialism,  we  nni5>t  s<»e 
to  it  tliat  the  tendencies  alreadv  in  vogue  are  counteracted  bv  infusintr  a 
healthy  and  far-seeing  spirituality  into  our  education.  In  my  judgment,  the 
man  or  woman  who  knows  nothing  ex|)eri men  tally  of  the  spiritual  eleniiMit  in 
his  or  her  own  culture,  and  who  never  has  anything  to  say  directly  or  indi- 
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rectly  to  his  pupils  about  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  not  the  best 
custodian  of  interests  so  precious  as  those  conserved  in  the  school  and  the  col- 
lege, is  not  the  safest  guide  of  youth.  Other  things  equal,  he  is  the  most 
forceful  teacher  who  has  the  deepest  hold  on  spiritual  things,  whose  soul  is 
most  plenarily  charged  with  the  dynamics  of  the  unseen  world,  and  who 
brings  most  of  these  forces  to  bear  on  his  work.  He  who  is  himself  most  in 
communion  with  the  unseen,  whose  eye  is  steadily  fixed  on  spiritual  verities^ 
has  the  farthest-reaching  and  most  powerfully  controlling  influence  on  the 
plastic  nature  of  the  student  in  his  charge.  But  let  not  my  meaning  be  mis- 
understood. I  do  not  mean  spiritualistic  fanatics  who  pose  as  "mediums*'  to 
deceive  simple-minded  people;  neither  those  misguided  enthusiasts  whose  re- 
ligious culture  lacks  the  ballast  of  a  rightly  discerning  intelligence.  Accord- 
ing to  my  conception  of  the  subject,  the  spiritual  element  in  education  should 
receive  special  attention  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  students 
here  are  better  able  to  appreciate  its  bearing,  and  as  advanced  collegiate  stud- 
ies are  better  calculated  to  develop  it.  If  there  is  a  place,  next  to  the  ver\' 
altars  of  God,  where  a  reverent  bearing,  a  devout  spirit,  and  a  corresjwnding 
style  of  utterance  are  both  becoming  ornaments  and  requisites  to  the  highest 
usefulness,  that  place  is  the  professor's  chair.  The  example  of  the  illustrious 
Agassiz,  at  the  opening  of  his  Penikese  Scientific  School,  is  not  only  most  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  but  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of  things,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated.  Would  that  such  a  spirit  were  in  every  great  scientific 
explorer  and  teacher,  and  that  he  would  send  down  ujxm  his  students  such  an 
influence  from  his  high  seat  of  jx)wer ! 

Let  the  professor  be  reverent  and  devout;  let  him  be  spiritually  minded  as 
well  as  leurned  and  otherwise  able;  and  let  the  instruction  in  our  colleges  flow 
down  uj)on  the  training  youth  from  the  highest  |X)ssible  plane  of  jjotentiality, 
and  then  may  we  hope  that  from  these  fountains  of  national,  social,  and 
moral  life  there  will  go  forth  healthful  streams  that  shall  make  glad  the  waste 
places  of  earth  and  fill  the  land  with  their  rich  fruits.  Fellow-teachei's,  as 
we  in  our  high  stations  are  the  real  sovereigns  of  our  great  republic;  as  we 
love  our  country  and  are  set  for  the  defense  and  perpetuity  of  its  institutions ; 
as  we  cherish  tlie  sanctity  of  the  home  and  prize  the  beneficent  eflectiveness 
of  our  whole  educational  system ;  as  we  have  regard  to  the  formation  of  right 
and  substantial  character  in  the  education  of  the  vouth ;  as  we  aim  to  make 
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them  good  and  useful  and  patriotic  citizens,  well  qualified  and  eflacient  ser- 
vants in  the  various  stations  of  trust  and  resjwnsibility ;  as  we  are  zealous  to 
put  them  in  })ossession  of  those  means  and  forces  as  will  minister  to  them  the 
greatest  comfort  and  helpfubiess  in  their  various  callings,  let  us,  above  all 
things  else,  both  by  example  and  precept,  teach  those  who  are  committed  to 
our  charge  to  look  at  "the  things  which  are  not  seen,"  a.«*  well  as  "the  things 
that  are  seen." 
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COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE. 


.1.   C.    HUTCHINt^ON,    MONMOITH,    ILLINOIS. 

The  i)resum|)tioii  has  been  in  past  years  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  a 
college  education  is  necessary  to  success  in  a  professional  life — and  thus  the 
burden  of  proof  has  rested  upon  those  who  would  oppose  this  proposition. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  rush  into  active  life  with  undue  precipita- 
tion. The  preparatory'  work  is  shortened,  the  training-school  hurried  through, 
and  the  arena  entered,  and  its  battles  fought  with  precipitate  haste. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  the  candidates  for  the  professions  are  not 
prepared  for  their  work ;  the  contestants  are  unskilled  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  and  many  go  down  in  the  first  onslaught  of  the  foe.  And  this  rush 
into  the  professions  is  influenced  largely  by  the  haste  that  is  shown  in  busi- 
ness aftaii's. 

The  two  fields  of  activity  are  so  closely  related  that  the  one  partakes  largely 
of  the  character  of  the  other.  If  the  pulse  of  the  one  is  quickened,  a  coire- 
sjwnding  quickening  b  felt  in  the  pulse  of  the  other,  or  if  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  business  man  becomes  sluggish,  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  will  become  sluggish  and  stagnant  to  the  same  degree.  Or,  to 
change  the  comparison,  we  miglit  style  it  the  })rinciple  of  renturi. 

A  current  flowing  through  the  atmosphere  of  commerce  and  trade  draws 
into  its  influence  a  strong  current  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  professional  life. 
Just  a>  the  drafl  in  th(?  flue  is  incrensed  by  a  strong  wind  across  the  top  of 
the  cliimney,  ?*o  the  strong  winds  across  the  tall  shafts  in  the  marts  of  trade 
and  commerce  add  large  increments  of  velocity  in  the  life-stream  of  the  pro- 
fessional world. 

The  result  of  all  this  hurry  has  been  to  flll  the  professions  with  men  inade- 
<iuately  prepared;  and  wliile  a  few  may  gain  eminence  in  their  profession,  yet 
many  fail,  and  seek  other  lines  of  service.  Hence,  the  alarm  should  he 
sounded,  and  a  protest  uttered  against  this  im[)erfect  i)reparation  for  the 
higher  ])rofessions.  And  to  this  end  we  ofler  a  few  thoughts  showing  the 
necessity  of  a  college  education  to  the  highest  success  in  the  professional  life. 
A  colle;re  education  is  beneficial  in  every  de[)artment  of  life. 

1.  In  tlie  home,  it  adds  to  its  charms  and  increases  it-*  })ower  as  a  factor  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

"2,  In  the  business  world,  a  c^)llege  education  is  highly  beneficial.  Farm- 
ers, merchants,  iiK^chanics,  tradesmen,  and  dealers  in  all  the  commodities  of 
the  world,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  college  education. 

Mental  ]>ower  and  activity  are  necessary  to  success  in  this  age  of  business 
and  traflic.  ComjH*tition  lias  become  so  givat  that  the  competitor  needs  the 
use  of  all  his  faculties  to  insure  success;  and  college  education  increases  men- 
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tal  iKAver  and  activity,  and  teaches  the  use  of  these  powers  far  better  than 
any  other  training  can. 

The  connection  between  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  in  Homer,  the  solution 
of  a  problem  in  Kuclid,  or  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  the  successful  issue  of  a  contract  in  a  real-estate  deal,  mav  not  be 
n^adilv  seen ;  and  vet  the  mental  exercise  of  the  first  has  been  but  an  addi- 
tional  Coil  in  the  spring  of  the  {)otential  energj'  w^hich  has  been  uncoilerl  in 
the  actual  energy  of  the  business  transaction. 

Aftor  thirty  years  of  experience  in  college-life,  I  could  readily  |X)int  for 
i'onfirniation  of  this  to  many  college  graduates  who  have  attained  eminent 
success,  and  which  success  can  be  attributed  largely  to  their  college  training. 

The  college  graduate  is  amassing  fortunes  in  the  mines  of  (California  and 
Colorado.  The  scholar  trained  in  the  class-nmm  is  developing  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  West,  is  filling  im})ortant  places  in  the  counting-houses,  banks 
and  offices  of  our  cities.  One  of  our  graduates  is  the  manager  of  a  railroad; 
and  in  a  recent  contract  made  with  a  connecting  line  in  which  he  gained  im- 
jM^rtant  advantages  for  his  road,  he  was  sujx?rint«ndent,  manager,  and  at- 
torney: and  though  dealing  with  railroad  magnates  of  great  corporations,  he 
held  his  own,  and  gained  many  valuable  i)oint8  for  his  cori)oration.  He  was 
none  the  /o^^r,  but  a  great  fjainer  in  being  a  college  graduate. 

Another  college-man  has  attained  eminence  in  the  engineering  profession 
(iL<  it  should  be  styled  to-day ),  and  his  mathematical  training  in  the  class-room 
wa<  one  stone  in  the  strong  foundation  of  his  marked  success.  x\nother 
.<tone  in  that  foundation  —  the  keystone  —  wa^  the  training  received  from 
^)dly  parents.  His  father — the  best  college  President  and  the  finest  educator 
Illinois  hiis  ever  seen  —  being  Dr.  David  A.  Wallace,  of  })recious  memorj'. 

And  we  can  all  as  college-men  point  to  notable  examples  of  successful  busi- 
ni>s  men  who  have  attained  nnich  of  their  success  through  mental  develop- 
ment, training  and  skill  acquired  in  the  college  class-room. 

But  if  the  college  education  is  beneficial  to  the  business  man,  much  more 
is  it  l»eneficial  to  the  professional  man;  and  while  it  may  not  be  necessar}'  to 
.success  in  the  former,  still  it  may  l)e  shown  that  it  m  necessary  to  the  highest 
success  in  the  latter. 

The  same  line  of  argument  obtains  in  substantiating  this  point,  that  was 
u>ed  in  the  first.  Mentid  i)owers,  and  skill  in  their  use,  are  needed  in  a  higher 
<legree  of  development  in  the  professions  than  in  the  trades. 

The  subjects  handled  are  more  intricate ;  the  lines  of  investigation  extend 
lK\vond  thos(^  followed  in  the  world  of  tniffic:  and  while  the  lines  of  the  two 
great  fields  of  mental  activity  may  seem  to  run  parallel,  like  the  asymptote 
and  its  curve,  they  are  gra<lually  aj)pn)aching,  and  will  finally  intersect  each 
other,  when  there  shall  be  no  distinction  between  the  workmen,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  professional  or  non-professional,  but  all  shall  be  engaged  in  the  one 
service — praising  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe;  and  for  that  service  the 
great  preparation  needed  here  in  all  classes  of  workmen  is  the  culture  of  the 
heart. 
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But  the  preparation  needed  for  tliis  mental  development  necessary  in  the 
professional  life  is  gained  lietter  in  the  class-room  drill,  in  the  instruction  im- 
parted from  the  professor's  chair,  on  the  principle  of  precept  upon  precept^ 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  until  impressions  are  made 
which  are  £u;  lasting  as  the  marks  on  the  rocks  by  the  falling  water. 

Nor  can  tliis  preparatory  work  be  done  in  the  mere  professional  3ch<x>l  — 
the  law  school,  medical  college,  divinity  hall,  or  normal. 

These  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  college,  but  should  be  the  supplements 
of  the  college.  The  training  given  or  the  knowledge  imparted  in  any  of  these, 
without  a  previous  college  training,  is  like  building  on  the  sand.  Hence  we 
claim  that  the  best  lawyers,  physicians,  theologians,  and  teachers,  other  things 
being  e(^ual,  are  those  who  first  received  their  bachelor's  degree  in  the  college, 
and  then  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  law,  medicine,  theolog>%  or  pedagogy. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  college  education  as  aflbrding  a  means  of 
preparation  for  the  professions,  is  the  fact  recognized  by  those  who  have  studied 
closely  the  bearing  of  college-life  on  the  ftiture  of  the  pupil,  viz.,  that  college 
life  is  a  life  in  itself,  a  miniature  world  in  which  the  student  lives,  that  ()j)erat€S 
as  a  preparatory  school  for  fitting  him  to  live  l)etter  in  that  world  into  which 
he  will  soon  be  ushered.  And  the  shafts  of  malice  that  are  constantlv  aimed 
at  college-life  by  those  who  regard  the  time  spent  in  college  as  wasted,  are  wan- 
tonly aimed,  and  by  archers  who  know  not  at  what  they  are  shooting. 

In  his  associations  with  his  fellow-student  in  the  class-room  and  out,  in  societv 
hall,  and  in  the  daily  routine  of  college  duties,  he  meet,s  with  problems  iv- 
(juiring  solution,  and  difficultios  tt)  be  overcome,  in  the  solution  of  which  he 
ac<|uires  a  skill  that  enables  him  to  solve  similar  problems  in  hisfutni'c.  And 
it  is  ;/o/  so,  as  many  claim,  that  he  entei-s  life  with  no  prej)aration  for  its  wurk 
other  than  that  gained  in  the  mental  (lisci])line  of  the  college  curriculum. 

The  ( Jov(»rnment  acts  wisely  in  preparing  her  soldiei's  for  their  pr<>tessi«»n  — 
in  recjuiring  a  thorough  mental  training,  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
nothing  omitted  that  can  in  any  way  advance  the  preparation  of  the  cfidet  for 
his  military  career.  The  same  care,  we  maintain,  should  be  exercised  bv  nur 
educators  in  preparing  the  candidates  for  the  other  professiims. 

And  when  similar  thoroughness  in  preparatory  work  is  insisted  on  by  our 
professional  schools  of  the  applicant,^  for  admission  to  their  class-rooms,  an<l 
when  upon  this  foundation,  thus  secured,  these  schools  of  law,  medicine,  the- 
ology, engineering,  and  pedjigogy  build  a  sn[)erstructure  of  j)olished  granite, 
reflecting  the  painstaking  care  and  diligence  exercised  by  the  profes>or  in  his 
work,  then  will  our  ]>rofessions  ])e  filled  with  an  army  of  workmen  of  which 
we  shall  not,  a^  a  nation  of  learning  and  culture,  be  a<*hamed.  Then  shall 
our  sons  grow  up  in  their  youth,  and  our  dauglitei's  as  corner-stones  i^olisht-*! 
af\er  the  similitiule  of  a  ])alace.  For,  accepting  this  language  of  the  inspired 
writer  as  a  prophecy,  we  would  not  exclude  the  daughter  from  the  same  pix)- 
fessional  honors  to  which  we  admit  her  brothers.  And  from  our  knowledge 
of  her  ability  in  the  cla«s-room,  they  need  not  l)e  ashamed  of  competing  with 
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her  in  the  pmfessional  arena.  And  they  may  look  well  to  their  laurels,  for 
she  niav  snatch  them  from  their  brows,  as  she  has  done  in  the  classic  halls  of 
tlie  college  or  university.  The  lady  profeasor  of  psychology  in  Albert  Lee  Col- 
lege, in  this  State,  took  the  honors  of  her  class,  and  ranked  first  for  live  pre- 
vious vears. 

And  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr,  Waco  and  Oberlin,  will 
ilouhtless  furnish  many  in  the  years  to  come,  who  shall  stand  first  in  the  ranks 
of  all  of  the  professions.  But  then,  all  had  not  attained  this  eminence  in  the 
ranks  of  teachers  without  this  higher  college  education.  Granting  that  the 
time  is  long  in  which  this  education  is  imparted,  is  it  any  too  long,  when  we 
coiirfider  the  grand  results  that  are  gained  by  its  acquisition,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  would  not  be  gained  without  it?  And  while  we  do  not  claim  that 
the  college  course  might  not  be  shortened  in  many  cases  with  profit,  yet  we  do 
claim  that  the  professions  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  best  the  candidate  can  get  at  a  fresh-water  college,  as  Dr. 
Patton  styled  them,  or  a  sea-xvatei'  univerMty,  Let  our  young  men  and  young 
women  seek  the  walls  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Evanston,  Lake  Forest, 
3Iac  A  lister,  Hamlin,  or  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  or  Bryn  Mawr,  and  seek 
them  for  the  power  to  be  gained  in  their  training,  and  not  for  their  name; 
and,  using  well  that  power  in  the  professions  they  choi^se,  their  alma  maters 
vAW  l>e  honored  in  their  sons  and  daughters. 


UNIFORM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


n.   A.   FI}<(^HER,  W'HKATON    rOLLEGE,    ILLINOIS. 

The  gentleman,  in  opening  his  address,  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the  as- 
sertion that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges  to-day  are  not  uniform, 
showing  that  many  and  varied  ideas  prevail  among  the  collegiate  institutions 
of  the  land  in  this  regard.  He  also  spoke  upon  the  desirability  of  uniformity 
in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges. 

'*  If,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  special  meaning  attached  to  requirements  for 
admission  to  college,  just  so  far  there  is  no  meaning  attached  to  a  college 
degree.  Uniformity  of  these  requirements  is  also  desirable  because  through 
no  other  means  can  there  be  any  definite  relation  between  the  college  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  high  schools  and  academies  on  the  other. 

*'  I  will  sj)eak  now  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  refiuirements  for  admission.  And  I  will  mention  first  the  fact  that 
in  the  National  Educational  Association  several  abortive  attempts  have  been 
intule  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic, 
l)ecause  it  has  come  to  nothing.     In  the  next  place,  there  is  in  the  New  Eng- 
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land  States  a  commission  of  colleges,  embracing  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  that  section,  which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  degree  of  requirements  for  admission ;  to  bring  about  a  greater 
degree  of  uniformity  of  requirements  upon  common  subjects ;  to  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  of  regulations  in  regard  to  the  division  of  ad- 
mission examinations  into  preliminary  and  final  examinations.  This  com- 
mission has  issued  three  annual  reports.  In  the  first  report  they  treat  only 
of  the  subject  of  English  requirement ;  in  the  second  report  this  subject  L* 
continued;  in  the  third  and  last  report,  I  believe,  this  subject  is  still  con- 
tinued, and  concluded,  and  the  subjects  of  modern  languages,  natural  science? 
and  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  begun.  You  see  the  road  before  our 
friends  in  the  East  is  a  long  one,  and  they  approach  to  the  work  step  by  step. 
The  next  endeavor  to  secure  uniformity  of  which  I  have  knowledge  is  found 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  I^niversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  being 
governed  by  a  board  of  regents,  this  board  of  regents  have  a  sort  of  su}>er- 
visory  control  over  all  colleges  in  the  State ;  and  they  prepare  various  courses, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  college  entrance  course.  They  advise  that  all  col- 
leges make  this  college  entrance  course  the  equivalent  for  what  they  reriuire 
for  admission. 

"The  fourth  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  comes  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
There  is  an  association  of  Ohio  colleges  which  I  consider  a  very  important 
body.  This  association  of  Ohio  colleges  —  having  V)een  in  existence,  I  don't 
know  how  long  —  in  the  year  1875,  I  believe,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
word  college  ought  to  have  some  significance,  if  possible,  and  the  committee 
re])orted,  and  this  report  was  adopted:  *That  in  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, colleges  holding  nieml)er8hij)  in  the  association  should  be  compelled  to 
fulfill  thaso  conditions:  First,  the  four  regular  college  classes  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  that  the  college  course  should  comprise  four  years  of  solid  work  with 
fifteen  recitations  per  week ;  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  should  be,  basides  the  common  English  branches,  two  to  three 
vears  of  Latin  studv  with  dailv  recitations,  two  to  three  vears  of  Greek  \nth 
daily  recitations,  and  algebra  to  quadratic  equations.'  Only  fifteen  collegej^ 
were  named  by  the  committee  as  being  entitled  to  representation  in  thi> 
association ;  but  I  must  commend  the  skill  of  this  committee.  Thev  were 
asked  to  decide  what  were  entitled  to  membership  in  this  association,  and  it 
was  a  very  delicate  question  to  determine.  So  they  simply  say  this :  We 
will  say  nothing  about  a  large  number  of  the  institutions,  saying  nothing 
either  for  or  against  them,  because  we  do  not  know  what  their  courses  are ;  but 
we  will  say  with  i-e^^jK^ct  to  these  fifteen,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  So  these 
fift^een  wore  admitted,  and  whether  the  rest  were  up  to  the  standard  or  not,  we 
are  in  doubt. 

"Finally,  there  was  an  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  made  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  college  session  —  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association — about  a  vear 
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and  a  half  ago,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  subject  of  uniform  courses  in  colleges. 
Following  this  paper  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  the  following  session.  That  report  was  made  at  the  following  session, 
and  then  another  committee  was  appointed  to  call  a  convention  6f  all  the 
colleges  of  the  State  and  to  present  to  that  convention  courses  for  their  in- 
struction, and  also  courses  and  requirements  for  admission.  This  is  the  state 
of  the  ease  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  committee  is  now  at  work,  and  it  is 
hoi)ed  that  in  a  few  years  this  committee  will  be  able  to  report — perhaps  in 
one  year — and  that  at  least  a  number  of  the  colleges  will  adopt  practically,  at 
least  for  a  length  of  time,  the  courses  that  will  be  suggested. 

"Now  what  further  can  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  the  work  must  be  taken 
uj)  by  States,  or  at  least  by  sections  having  some  common  center  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  colleges  can  come  and  consider  the  topic.  It  cannot 
l)e  successfully  handled  in  this  National  Educational  Association.  Secondly, 
let  the  work  that  is  commenced  go  on — even  if  it  does  take  time,  let  it  go  on. 
I  hope  the  colleges  of  our  country  will  have  an  existence  of  a  century  or  more, 
and  we  can  take  two,  three  or  five  years  to  do  something  that  is  desirable.  So 
let  the  work  that  has  been  commenced  go  on.  And  in  connection  with  this, 
allow  me  to  remark  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  colleges  of  different  States;  and  furthermore,  our  present  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Harris,  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  assistant 
to  any  persons  in  any  State  who  desire  to  take  up  the  subject  and  desire  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  admission.  And  finally,  let  these 
meetings  continue.  Even  though  we  cannot  go  to  all  the  meetings,  let  us 
have  the  meetings.  Let  us  go  as  often  as  we  can,  let  us  exchange  views,  and 
the  effect  will  be,  especially  if  this  topic  is  introduced  occasionally,  that  there 
will  be  a  leveling-up  process  begun." 


COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES:   THEIR  INFLUENCE  AND 

CONTROL, 

J.   T.    m'fARLAND,    IOW^A    W^EBLEYAN    rXIVERSITY. 

When  at  quite  a  late  date  I  saw  from  the  published  program  that  I  had 
been  assigned  the  task  of  opening  this  discussion,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  like  to  know  more  fully  what  the  status  of  the  fraternities  is  in  the 
colleges  of  the  country ;  what  the  judgment  of  college-men  is  concerning  their 
influence;  and  what  methods  are  followed  in  the  administrative  control  of 
them.  To  this  end  I  sent  out  a  circular  of  inquiry  to  the  college  presidents 
of  the  country,  soliciting  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What,  if  any,  fraternities  are  organized  in  your  institution  ? 

2.  Are  fraternities  prohibited  in  your  institution  ? 
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3.  If  fraternities  have  been  abolished  in  your  school,  state  by  what  method 
and  with  what  success. 

4.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  influence  of  fraternities  on  scholarBhip 
in  vour  school  ? 

5.  What  is  vour  observation  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  fraternities  ? 

(>.  Have  you  found  the  fraternities  to  be  helps  or  hindrances  in  matters  of 
discipline  ? 

7.  Have  you  adopted  any  rules  for  the  control  of  fraternities  ?  If  so,  state 
the  substance  of  them. 

8.  What  sug^^tions  would  you  make  as  to  principles  and  methode  for  the 
regulation  of  fraternities  if  any  sj)ecial  control  is  desirable  ? 

9.  On  the  whole,  balancing  their  good  and  evil  effects,  do  you  regard  the 
existence  of  fraternities  in  your  institution  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  ? 

I  had  received  replies  to  these  questions,  before  leaving  home,  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  institutions;  which,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  dat^ 
at  which  I  sent  out  the  circular,  the  fact  that  it  fell  on  a  time  w^hen  the  col- 
leges generally  had  closed,  and  many  of  the  presidents  were  away  from  home, 
together  with  the  almost  irresistible  gravitation  which  circulars  with  long  lists 
of  questions  have  toward  the  waste  basket,  is  a  very  fair  return. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  present  any  detailed  digest  of  the  answers  which  I 
have  received  to  these  questions.  A  summary  of  results  on  the  principal 
]>oinb<,  together  with  the  quotation  of  a  few  individual  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions, will  be  .sufficient. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  colleges  replying  to  my  inquiries,  thirty- 
three  rej)ort  that  they  have  no  fraternities,  but  that  they  are  not  prohibit^, 
and  express  no  ojnnion  concerning  them.  Twenty-one  have  none  —  do  not 
formally  prohibit,  but  express  unfavorable  ojunions  of  the  fraternities;  twenty 
have  them,  but  consider  them  a  disadvantage;  twenty-seven  have  them,  and 
consider  tlicm  an  advantage;  one  has  none,  but  ex])resses  a  desire  for  their 
organization.  Sunnnarizing  simply  with  reference  to  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable e^stimate  of  the  fraternities,  not  taking  acw)unt  of  the  88  that  do 
not  have  them,  8")  report  as  opposed  to  tliem,  while  28  regard  them  with 
favor.  It  thus  ap])ears  that,  comparing  the  testimony  for  and  against,  the 
}>roportion  is  three  to  one  against. 

The  complaints  against  the  fraternities  s[>ecify  that  they  produce  clannb»h- 
ness ;  tliat  they  give  rise  to  unnatural  divb^ions  among  the  students ;  that  they 
intei-fere  with  the  work  of  the  literarv  societies;  that  thev  add  bitterness  to 
collegt*  jmlitics;  that  they  are  occasions  of  burdensome  exjxjnse  to  their  mem- 
bers; tlmt  they  encourage  extravagance  and  dissipation;  that  they  are  organ- 
ized upon  a  social  rather  than  a  scholastic  basis;  that  they  are  fre<iuently 
places  of  refuge  and  rocks  of  defense  for  evil-doers;  that  they  absorb  time 
and  energy  that  the  student  sliould  give  to  his  regular  work ;  that  they  tend 
to  cause  students  to  regard  college  as  a  place  of  amusement  rather  than  work, 
and  that  on  account  of  the  unnatuml  factions  which  thev  create,  and  the  strife 
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and  bitterness  which  they  engender,  they  seriously  interfere  with  the  moral 
and  religious  growth  of  the  students.  A  few  quotations  from  the  responses 
which  I  am  permitted  to  use  will  show  the  character  of  this  adverse  judg- 
ment. The  President  of  Adrian  College  says :  "  I  see  no  advantage  that  jus- 
tifies the  expenditure  of  time  and  means.  The  danger  of  their  being  perverted 
to  a  bad  u?»e  is  always  great."  The  President  of  Lake  Forest  College  says : 
"Thev  destrov  the  very  valuable  literarv  societies,  stratifv  the  social  life  on 
artificial  lines  rather  than  by  natural  affinities,  provoke  unfriendly  rivalries, 
and  tend  to  dissipation."  The  President  of  Trinity  College,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  says :  "The  influence  of  clique  overbalances  the  l)enefit  of  association  ; 
they  substitute  the  standard  of  party  for  moral  considerations."  The  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  Tniversity  says:  "If  they  were  not  here  I  would  use  my  in- 
fluence against  their  establishment.  Several  of  the  fraternities  are  a  positive 
help :  but  if  you  permit  these  you  must  the  others,  and  a  few  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  an  evil.  The  system  with  us  has,  perhaps,  a  slight  pre])on- 
deranco  of  good  as  compared  with  no  societies  at  all,  but  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  evil  as  compared  with  the  old  debating  societies." 

Without  naming  the  sources,  I  add  the  following  expressions:  "Artificial 
a<^sociations,  become  organic  on  the  principle  of  secresy,  corrupt  good  morals." 
"They  engender  strife  and  immoral  intrigues."  "They  engender  a  spirit  of 
strife,  and  in  cases  known,  students  have  degenerated  as  soon  as  they  joined 
them."     "Thev  are  an  evil,  onlv  evil,  and  that  continually." 

Of  the  institutions  refwrting  favorably  for  the  fraternities  I  do  not  find 
many  si)ecific  points  of  advantage  mentioned,  but  for  the  most  part  a  general, 
and  in  some  cases  a  reserved,  favorable  expression.  Of  the  advantages  sug- 
gested, however,  are  the  following:  The  cultivation  of  college  spirit;  a  stimu- 
lus to  scholarship  as  a  condition  to  membership  in  them ;  their  social  pleasures 
and  benefits,  and  the  post-graduate  bonds  which  they  establish;  a  general 
inspiration  to  honest  work  and  manly  conduct  in  the  case  of  societies  that 
take  in  only  the  best  men ;  and  in  some  cases  a  direct  or  indirect  help  in 
matters  of  discipline. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  pursued  by  those  institutions  that  prohibit 
them,  in  some  cases  they  are  excluded  by  provision  of  charter ;  in  some  they 
have  been  abolished  by  the  trustees  or  by  the  faculty;  in  others  thev  are 
kept  out  by  the  moral  influence  and  advice  of  the  faculty.  In  a  few  cases  a 
pledge  not  to  join  a  secret  society  is  a  condition  of  entrance;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  double  pledge  is  required  to  be  signed  by  the 
student  —  one  on  his  entrance,  that  he  will  not  connect  himself  with  a  secret 
society,  and  another  at  his  graduation  or  dismissal,  that  during  the  time  he 
has  been  in  the  institution  he  has  not  been  connected  with  such  societv.  All 
schools  reporting  that  fraternities  had  been  abolished  testify  that  the  abolition 
has  been  made  eflective. 

It  seems  to  me  very  evident  that  the  conditions  affecting  favorably  or  un- 
favorably the  estimate  of  fraternities  vary  widely  in  different   institutions. 
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and  that  their  character  and  influence  differ  in  the  same  institution  at  differ- 
ent times.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  good  and  evil  effects  are  deter- 
mined often,  or  at  least  are  made  more  apparent,  by  the  kind  of  institution  in 
which  they  exist.  Probably  their  evil  effects  are  less  observable  if  not  le:?s  in 
fact  in  the  larger  institutions  than  in  the  smaller.  The  difficulties  are  cer- 
tainly much  more  complicated  in  those  institutions  in  which  the  collegiate  and 
preparatory  departments  exist  in  intimate  association.  It  also  seems  probable 
that  in  the  older  institutions  of  the  East  the  fraternities  are  conduct^  more 
on  scholastic  and  less  on  social  principles  than  in  the  younger  institutions  of 
the  West.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  sc»cie 
ties  is  more  unfavorably  marked  in  the  church  institutions,  where  more  specific 
attention  is  given  to  and  interest  is  taken  in,  the  religious  life  of  the  student. 
It  is  therefore  imi>ossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  that  will  be  true  of  all 
fraternities  in  all  schools.  We  cannot  generalize  on  the  basis  of  the  ex^ierience 
of  a  particular  school  at  a  given  time.  We  must  judge  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  in  the  light  of  the  general  and  long-continued  experience  of  schools. 
The  matter  should  not  be  dealt  with,  either  as  to  the  recognition,  exclusion  or 
abolition  of  fraternities,  with  reference  to  local  and  temporary  conditions; 
but  broadly,  on  the  principles  of  college  statesmanship,  with  reference  to  the 
total  average  results  of  experience  concerning  them.  If,  on  the  whole,  the 
verdict  of  ex  j>erience  is  that  secret  societies  constitute  a  disturbing  and  hurt- 
ful element  in  college  life,  tliose  institutions  in  which  they  do  not  exist  would 
do  wisely  to  prohibit  them;  and  those  institutions  which  have  them  should 
eitlicr  abolish  tliem,  or  carofully  guard  against  the  evils  incident  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

With  regard  to  the  control  of  the  fraternities  I  have  not  received  many 
suggestions.  Tlie  majority  would  ap})arently  recommend  the  **  let-alone 
theory,"  or  a  mere  general  control  that  does  not  recognize  the  fraternities  ii< 
such,  but  deals  with  the  student  ])urely  in  his  j)ersonal  capacity.  The  at- 
tempt to  exercise  any  sj)ecific  control  over  them  leads  close  to,  if  not  into,  that 
undesirable  and  dangerous  region  of  intei*ference  with  the  personal  liberty  «)f 
the  student  that  most  faculties,  for  conscientious  and  pnidential  reasons,  de- 
sire to  avoid.  8ome  have  suggested  that  members  of  the  faculty  should  he 
at  least  honorary  membei"s  of  the  fraternities,  and  have  access  to  their  meet- 
ings;  that  all  their  ])ledges  and  j)urposes  should  l)e  approved  as  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  school ;  that  the  times  and  places  of  holding  their 
meetings  should  ]>e  known  to  the  authorities  of  tlie  school ;  and  that  indulgence 
in  exj)ensive  ])anquets,  the  employment  of  an  undue  amount  of  time,  and 
every  form  of  hurtful  dissipation,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  prohibited. 
The  president  of  Hillsdale  College  writes :  "  We  appeal  to  their  self-res})ect. 
and  try  to  have  them  make  their  fraternities  such  that  the  best  persons  will 
want  to  be  members  of  them."  The  president  of  Emory  College  says:  "No 
fraternity  can  exist  here  without  consent  of  the  college  authorities.  We  use 
them  for  good,  by  appealing  to  fraternity  pride."     Another  writes :  "  Better 
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let  them  go  their  way ;  if  the  faculty  attempts  control  or  direction  of  them, 
they  in  turn  will  attempt  control  and  direction  of  the  school.  They  should 
ha  treated  by  the  faculty  as  government  treats  Masonic  and  other  fraterni- 
ties." 

Personally  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  most  instances  this  "let-alone" 
principle  \s\M  not  be  the  wisest.  The  authorities  of  a  school  cannot  afford  to 
surrender  the  governmental  control  of  its  students,  either  in  their  personal  or 
organized  capacity.  The  fraternities  are  ordinarily  too  important  and  posi- 
tive factors  to  be  ignored.  It  may  be,  as  in  case  described  in  the  returns  to 
my  questions,  that  some  schools  are  in  the  iiappy  state  of  the  man  of  such 
perfect  stomach  that  he  Is  not  conscious  that  he  has  any  stomach  at  all ;  but 
the  disciplinar}'  digestion  of  most  institutions  is  not  so  absolutely  reliable  that 
they  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  as  to  what  they  swallow. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected, 
I  would  say  that  we  have  had  fraternities  for  many  years.  At  present  we  are 
experimenting  with  certain  regulative  methods,  the  result  of  which  So  far, 
while  they  do  not  remove  or  even  lessen  many  of  the  evils  incident  to  the 
system,  are  fairly  satisfactory.  The  requirements  which  we  have  prescril)ed 
are  chiefly  these:  We  forbid  preparatory  students  being  received  into  the 
fraternities.  We  require  that  a  student  shall  have  been  in  attendance  in 
the  school  for  a  year,  or  in  a  school  of  equal  grade,  before  his  reception  into  a 
fraternity,  and  that  for  the  year  preceding  his  reception  he  shall  have  made 
an  average  grade  in  a  full  set  of  studies,  of  not  less  than  85  per  cent.  We 
require  the  name  of  every  candidate  for  membership  in  a  fraternity,  prior  to 
his  reception,  to  be  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  faculty,  from  whom  a 
certificate  must  be  obtained,  certifying  that  the  candidate  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership under  our  rules,  before  he  can  be  initiated.     We  also  require *each 

fraternity  to  keep  us  supplied  with  a  full  register  of  its  meml)er8hip  and  offi- 
cers. 

The  good  results  which  we  observe  from  these  regulations  are  several.  It 
prevents  the  societies  from  taking  in  men  too  soon  after  they  enter  school,  be- 
fore the  men  theuLselvcs  have  had  adequate  opj)ortunity  to  consider  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  societies  or  the  desirability  of  fraternity  membership  in 
general ;  and  before  the  societies  have  had  opp<irtimity  to  consider  the  char- 
acter and  abilities  of  the  new  men.  It  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  scholarship  on  a 
great  many  students.  Those  who  aspire  to  membership  in  the  fraternities 
know  they  must  make  the  required  grade ;  and  those  who  are  indifferent  as  to 
the  matter  of  joining  a  fraternity,  still  do  not  want  to  fall  below  the  standard 
of  eligibility.  In  this  way  it  forces  the  societies  up  to  a  scholastic  basis,  and 
gives  them  a  resi)ectability  and  legitimate  pride  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  John  WuKiHT,  rector  of  8t.  PauPs  church,  St.  Paul,  vigorously 
defended  secret  societies  in  the  colleges,  claiming  that  able  men  in  the  law, 
in  medicine,  and  in  everj-  walk  of  life  had  been  in  their  college  days,  enthu- 
siastic secret-society  men.  He  instanced  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  and  of 
President  Arthur,  as  celebrated  persons,  who,  when  in  college  were  ardent 
fraternity  men.  Nearly  all  the  judges  of  the  I".  8.  Supreme  Court,  he  said, 
had  also  been  fraternity  men.  When  men  stood  here,  professors  or  presidents 
of  colleges  and  argued  that  societies  in  colleges  were  evils,  they  did  not  know 
whereof  they  were  speaking.  He  claimed  that  these  societies  were  help»  to 
the  college  rather  than  an  evil.  The  best  men  in  the  colleges  were  to  be 
found  in  the  fraternities.  The  men  who  were  not  desirable,  who  were  not 
sociable,  who  did  not  have  the  principles  of  humanity  in  them — the  small 
and  insignificant  men — were  the  men  who  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  frater- 
nities. The  speaker  referred  to  the  rivalry  between  the  secret  societies,  as  an 
element  that  stimulated  the  young  men  in  their  studies ;  for  each  society  was 
anxious  to  have  men  to  stand  at  the  heads  of  the  classes.  Take  the  men 
who  belong  to  those  societies,  he  said,  and  you  will  not  find  one  man  in  ten 
thousand  who  will  go  back  on  his  society,  but  he  will  thank  God  he  belonged 
to  it,  and  thank  God  for  the  associations  that  came  from  it  after  his  college 
days. 

President  McFaklaxd  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege,  and  explained 
that  he  had  not  sought  to  give  ex[)ression  to  his  })ei'sonal  convictions  in  his 
paper.  He  was  seeking  light  on  the  subject.  He  said,  however,  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  was  off  the  mark  as  to  the  number  of  men 
who  have  ])clonged  to  secret  societies  who  consider  such  institutions  a  bless- 
ing. In  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances  he  could  count  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men  who  were  members  of  secret  societies  in  college  days,  and  who  now  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  they  are  an  evil. 

Prof.  Estes  said  that  in  the  college  with  which  he  Is  connected,  secret 
societies  are  not  permitted  to  exist;  but  he  was  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
largest  universities  in  the  country,  where  the  students  were  almost  e<|ually 
divided  between  society  men  and  the  others;  and  there  the  remark  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Wright  would  not  apply.  The  broadest  and  best  young  men  were  not  iu 
the  societies;  but  the  reverse  was  the  case  —  the  broadest  and  best  young  men 
were  those  who  were  not  generally  connected  with  the  fraternities. 

President  G.  W.  Galea(;iier,  of  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wk, 
discussed  the  various  kinds  of  college  fraternities  in  existence,  and  their  ob- 
jects. He  believed,  from  his  experience,  that  the  influence  of  these  societies 
wa**  good.     There  was  nothing  in  the  chapter  fraternities,  for  instance,  that 
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would  interfere  with  college  discipline,  or  allow  anything  like  a  violation  of 
honor  among  students.  So  far  as  the  secret  societies  were  concerned  in  their 
relations  to  open  societies  in  colleges,  the  speaker  was  unable  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two ;  for  the  rivalry  and  divisions  were  about  the  same  in  the  one 
class  of  societies  as  in  the  other. 
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Department  of  Normal  Schools. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Assembly  Room,  St.  Pail,  Minn.,  July  9,  1890. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  by  the  President,  W.  W.  Parsons, 
of  Indiana,  who  delivered  the  annual  address. 

Papers  were  then  read  by  F.  Louis  Soldau,  St.  Louis,  on  "Educational 
Ideas  in  Dickens's  Novels,"  and  by  MLss  Isabel  Lawrence,  St.  Cloud,  Minne- 
sota, on  ** American  School  Branches  from  a  Professional  Point  of  View." 

The  President  then  announced  as  a  committee  on  nomination  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Joseph  Baldwin,  of  Texas;  H.  H.  Seerley,  of  Iowa; 
and  L.  C.  Lord,  of  Minnesota. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SPi^^ION.— JiLY  10. 

The  Department  met  at  3  p.  m.,  with  the  President  in  the  chair. 

<  )n  motion,  the  discussion  on  the  subjecti^  j)res(»nted  the  previous  day  was 
(lisjiensed  with. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  then  delivered  a  talk  on  **The  Differcnct;  lK»tween  Nor- 
mal-School and  Iligli-School  Methods." 

President  A.  I  v.  Taylor,  of  Kansas,  read  a  pajKjr  on  "Recitation  Estimates." 

The  report  of  the  committee,  ap]M)inted  at  Nashville,  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject of  "Pedagogical  Inciuiry  in  I^ublic  Schools,"  was  submitted  through  its 
chairman,  President  T.  J.  (Jray,  of  Minnesota. 

The  rejX)rt  of  the  ( -ommittee  on  Nominations  wa<  then  made,  as  follows : 

I'reHiiU'nt      B.  A.  Hinsdnle.  Ann  Arl)or.  Michigan. 
Vice-President     (t.  L.  Osborne.  Missouri. 
Seerehu'ij    -  Isabel  Lawrence.  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

The  S<.;cretary  wa.s  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Department  for  the 
nominees. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 

JOHN   L.  LAMPSON,  SVcTP^irj/. 
(717) 
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PAPERS. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL   CURRICULUM. 


WILLIAM     W.     PARSON8,     TERRE     HAUTE,     INDIANA. 

A  course  of  study  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  presupposes  on  the  one  hand 
certain  existing  conditions,  and  on  the  other,  a  prescribed  object  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  curriculum  is  determined  by  these  two  factors — the  degree 
of  maturity,  the  ability,  the  attainments  of  those  presenting  themselves  for 
admission,  and  the  special  end  it  is  designed  to  bring  about  or  promote.  It 
is  manifest  that  these  are  the  two  important  and  immediate  considerations 
which  determine  the  course  of  study  in  both  the  general  school  and  the  school 
for  a  si)ecial  or  technical  training. 

Assuming  that  the  normal-school  course  is  to  be  organized  in  the  light 
mainly  of  these  two  considerations,  it  will  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  each 
for  a  few  moments. 

As  it  was  found  impracticable  to  gather  trustworthy  statistics  from  a  wide 
field,  I  will  state  the  conditions  as  thev  exist  in  mv  own  State  —  Indiana. 
Probably  these  will  be  found  to  i-ej)resent  substantially  the  conditions  under 
which  tlie  majority  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  I'nited  States  are  conduct- 
ing their  work. 

The  average  ago  of  students  at  the  time  of  entering  is  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years.  About  twenty-two  jwr  cent,  of  the  numl)er  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  academies  that  maintain  a  thi-ee-  or  a  four-years  course  be- 
yond the  work  of  the  town  and  city  grade  schools.  A  very  few  are  college 
graduates.  Ten  j)er  cent,  more  have  had  from  one  to  two  years  in  the  high 
school.  From  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  have  only 
such  scholai^tic  attainments  as  arc  ^A\eu  bv  the  country  district  school  or  the 
t^)wn  or  city  graded  school,  with  some  enlargement  and  deej)ening  of  this  in 
most  oases  by  j>rivate  study.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  students  in  attendance 
at  any  time  are  teachers  <jf  more  or  less  ex|)erience.  Many  have  taught 
several  years.  As  a  class,  they  are  plain,  earnest,  studious  people,  and  are  in 
the  main  self-supporting.  They  have  habits  of  industry,  attention  and  per- 
severance, and  they  know  the  value  of  time  and  opj)ortunity.  These  are  the 
peoj)le  whom  the  normal  school  is  to  j)rcpare  to  be  teachers.  It  must  be  clear 
that  so  long  as  the  normal  school  is  obliged  to  admit  as  its  students  person? 
having  only  meager  attainments,  \ts  coui'se  of  study  must  be  adapted  to  the 
Jieeds  of  this  class. 
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Let  the  aim  of  this  class  of  schools  be  stated  in  a  word.  As  the  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  constituted  and  conducted,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  they  confine  and  devote  their  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
teacliersf,  and  for  teaching  in  the  elementary'  and  secondary  schools.  The 
noniial  school  L<  not  a  school  for  general  education,  training  and  culture,  for 
their  own  sake.  It  is  a  professional  school.  It  seeks  to  confer  a  certain  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  ability  necessary  to  the  rational  practice  of  an  art.  That  it 
may  sf>  do  its  particular  work  as  to  give  a  most  valuable  general  training, 
probably  few  would  deny;  nay,  a  thoroughly  rational  study  of  the  problem 
of  education  in  its  various  phases  must  result  in  an  efficient  mental  training : 
but  this  is  an  incident,  not  the  controlling  aim  of  the  process.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  not  wanting  j)ersons  who  maintain  that  the  normal  school  has  no 
particular  function — that  it  has  no  integral  and  organic  place  in  a  system  of 
education.  These  liold  that  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
efficacious  and  valuable,  is  essentially  a  duplication  of  that  of  the  high  school, 
the  academy,  or  the  college.  It  lies  without  the  scope  of  the  present  discus- 
sion to  consider  this  objection.  We  may  leave  this  class  to  that  educating 
influence  which  a  great  |)opular  consciousness  and  a  world  movement  always 
exercise  at  last  on  the  opposing  individual.  The  world  is  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  professional  education  for  teachers.  The  normal  school  has  a 
problem  of  its  own.  It  is  giving  its  attention  and  energy  to  a  valid  phase  of 
the  educational  question. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  stating  the  fact  that,  as  normal  schools  are  now 
organized  in  this  country,  they  do  not  prepare  teachers  for  the  college  and 
university,  it  is  not  conceded  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  professional  train- 
ing fr)r  the  college  or  university  professor.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  question 
wen?  under  consideration,  it  would  be  held  that  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  liigher  education  to-day  is  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  education  by  those  who  are  conducting  its  work. 

Holding  in  mind  the  qualifications  of  those  who  make  up  the  great  body  of 
normal  students,  and  remembering  that  the  object  of  the  normal  school  is  to 
prejiare  teachers  for  the  country,  town,  and  city  grade  schools,  and  for  the 
high  schools  we  ask,  what  should  be  the  distinctive  features  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  normal  school  ?  The  <|uestion  is  not.  What  constitutes  an  ideal 
coui*se  of  study  for  a  normal  school?  but.  Under  the  conditions  descril)ed, 
what  means  are  best  adapted  to  the  end  sought  ? 

It  will  be  convenient  to  conduct  the  discussion  to  be  made,  by  using  terms 
alrea<ly  current,  and  somewhat  settled  in  meaning — academic,  professional. 
We  mav  first  consider  the  course  with  reference  to  what  is  usuallv  denoted 
the  academic  phases  of  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  term  academic  as  ordinarily  employed 
in  this  connection  is  very  misleading.  The  unthinking  observer  notices  that 
the  normal  school,  the  academy,  and  the  high  school  have  many  things  in 
common.      He  sees   ])hysiology,  literature  and   geometry  in  each  of  these 
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courses,  and  infers  that  the  normal  school  gives  instruction  in  these  subjects 
substantially  like  that  of  the  others.  This  is  wholly  inconclusive.  The  high 
school  and  the  academy  teach  these  subjects  as  instruments  of  general  educa- 
tion. The  student  pursues  them  as  means  of  self-culture.  His  object  is,  so  to 
study  these  subjects  as  to  acquire  by  this  means  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
culture  of  his  own  faculties.  The  subject  is  not  exclusively  academic,  but 
the  student  pursues  it  in  the  academic  spirit  and  for  academic  ends — for  self- 
culture.  In  the  normal  school  this  is  all  changed.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
self-culture,  (may  not  the  fact  that  the  aim  is  disinterested  and  unselfish  reallj 
make  the  subject  more  truly  educative  to  the  self?)  but  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  one  to  wield  it  as  an  instrument  in 
the  education  of  others.  This  does  not  ignore  the  academic  aspects  of  the 
subject,  but  adds  a  most  important  something  to  these.  It  first  givef^  the 
ordinary  general  knowledge  of  the  subject;  the  second  gives  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  normal  school,  therefore,  gives  no  strid;ly 
and  exclusively  academic  instruction.  It  is  not  inapt  to  say  that  there  is 
high-school  geometry,  and  there  is  normal-school  geometry.  Botany  in  the 
academy  is  one  thing ;  it  is  in  the  normal  school,  in  essential  particulars,  a 
difierent  thing.  The  same  field  of  subject-matter,  so  far  as  the  facts  and  gen- 
eralizations constituting  the  subject  are  concerned,  may  be  investigated ;  but 
they  are  investigated  in  a  difierent  sj)irit,  and  for  a  different  purpose.  Can 
we  make  this  distinction  clearer? 

A  subject  of  study,  as  arithmetic,  physiology,  or  history,  consists  of  a  large 
body  of  facts,  jmrticiilar  and  general  —  built  together  in  such  form  as  to  show 
their  organic  connections,  and  to  reveal  the  general  truths  which  lie  hidden 
in  these  facts.  An  intelligent  study  of  the  subject  for  any  purpose  will  lead 
to  the  nia.sterv  of  this  subject-matter  thus  organized.  It  will  requii'e  the  stu- 
dent to  tiiink  these  facts  and  generalizations,  and  to  see  all  parts  and  phases 
of  the  subject  in  their  proper  relations,  to  constitute  an  orderly  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  normal  student  and  the  high-school  student  must  alike  mas- 
ter this  subject-matter  by  seeing  it«  inherent  order  and  method,  and  we  may 
admit  that  there  is  e([ual  necessity  for  both  seeing  it;  though  i)erhaps,  a^  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  normal  school  lavs  the  more  stress  on  this.  But  the  normal 
student  is  not  only  to  think  the  facts  and  generalizations  in  their  inhei^^nt  re- 
lations and  inter-relations,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  to  think  his  thinking  of 
these.  He  not  only  i)erforms  the  mental  activities  necessarv  to  seize  this  sub- 
ject-niatter,  but  the  very  processes  by  which  he  does  this  are  objects  of  most 
attentive  consideration.  He  sees  that  these  ai*e  the  necessary  activities  of  the 
mind  in  actjuiring  this  subject-matter.  He  conies  to  know  this  subject-matter 
as  product  of  mind-activity.  To  the  act  of  knowing  is  added  an  act  of  in- 
trosjKH'tion,  and  it  is  seen  that  there  are  necessary  conditions  of  the  aot,  and 
that  only  when  these  are  supplied  does  the  act  mature  into  its  pmper  product. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  that,  if  a  given  field  of  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired 
by  a  stiidejit,  that  pei-son  will  be  the  best  fitted  to  direct  the  process  of  actpii- 
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yitioii  who  knows  what  mental  activities  must  be  performed,  and  under  what 
conditions  the  processes  will  mature  their  legitimate  products.  An  illustration 
may  make  this  difference  apparent.  The  point  to  be  mastered  is,  that  every 
sentence  contains  certain  main  elements  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  one  an- 
other. The  school  for  general  training  would  show  that  the  sentence  has  its 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  a  thought  or  judgment;  it  would  lead 
the  pupil  to  see,  by  reflection,  illustration,  and  example,  that  a  judgment  has  a 
ssubject  and  a  predicate,  and  that  the  perception  of  a  relation  between  these 
completei*  this  product.  It  would  satisfy  itself  that  the  student  had  mastered 
the  nature  of  the  thought  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  would  then  be  ready  for  an  advance  point.  Now  the  normal 
school  would  do  all  this  with  equal  thoroughness  and  completeness,  and,  in 
addition,  would  lead  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  mental  procedure 
in  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  moreover  to  a  rational  verification  of  this  as 
the  true  procedure  in  the  premises.  In  the  high  school  or  academy  one  of 
the  vital  organs  is  the  subject  of  investigation.  This  organ  from  a  lower  an- 
imal is  put  on  the  dissecting-tahle,  and  its  anatomy  is  revealed  by  the  process 
of  dissection.  The  microscope  also  reveals  its  histological  structure.  The 
normal  school  would  do  this,  and  in  addition  would  make  the  pupil  strongly 
consoiouj*  of  this  as  the  true  method  of  making  these  acquisitions.  It  would 
require  him  to  justify,  on  psychological  grounds,  his  procedure  as  a  student. 
The  high  school  wishes  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  certain  notion  or  concept.  By 
definition,  illustration,  and  concrete  example,  it  seeks  to  effect  its  object.  The 
normal  school  requires  the  pupil  to  reflect  on  the  means  he  employs  to  acquire 
this  notion,  and  to  see  that  the  steps  taken  are  psychologically  the  necessary 
step:?. 

Thus,  one  who  is  preparing  to  teach  the  subject  he  is  now  mastering,  adds 
a  phase  of  reflection  at  every  point,  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  mastery  of  it, 
as  a  means  of  self- culture  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  acquiring  a  teacher's 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  normal  student  is  not  mature  and  reflective 
enough  to  add  this  introspective  act  at  every  step.  The  answer  is,  that  until 
he  is  able  to  begin  to  do  this,  he  is  not  prepared  to  engage  in  the  professional 
study  of  the  normal-school  curriculum.  And  here,  I  incline  to  believe,  is  the 
true  test  of  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  normal  school.  Not  that  the 
applicant  has  a  fair  or  even  a  liberal  general  knowledge  of  subjects,  but  that 
he  is  capable  of  making  this  reflective  or  introsi)ective  study  of  the  subjects 
in  the  normal-school  course. 

Strong  dissent  is  here  implied  from  that  view  which  would  have  the  person 
preparing  for  the  vocation  of  teaching  first  study  a  large  range  of  subjects, 
that  is,  acquire  a  large  scholarship  in  the  general  school,  and  then  come  to  the 
normal  school  for  what  is  called  a  professional  training.  The  normal  school 
does  ftot  admit  that  any  study  of  a  subject  in  the  general  school  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  a  rethinking  of  it  in  its  main  features  and  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  seeing  it  in  relation  to  the  mental  processes  it  involves.  To  be  sure, 
the  time  reiiuired  for  the  professional  view  of  it  will  be  less  if  the  general 
school  shall  have  done  well  the  work  it  has  undertaken.  But  we  mav  still 
question  if  there  has  not  been  loss  of  time  and  energ}'  in  divorcing  these  two 
asj>ects  of  the  subject  in  time  and  attention.  The  school  for  general  culture 
emphasizes  the  product  of  the  mental  act ;  that  is,  the  knowledge.  It  takes  no 
notice,  or  at  best,  gives  only  incidental  attention  to  the  act  which  with  ifc? 
attending  conditions  makes  the  acquisition.  The  normal  school  Ls  not  less 
careful  that  the  knowledge  shall  be  acciuired,  but  it  makes  the  process 
which  results  in  the  acquisition  the  chief  object  of  attention  and  emphasis. 
If  this  last  element  in  the  process  is,  as  has  been  held,  peculiar  to  the  normal 
school,  if  it  LS  also  necessary  to  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
not  important  when  general  educational  ends  are  sought,  what  valid  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  sei)arating  in  time  what  is  denoted  the  academic  study  of 
the  subject  from  its  professional  phases  ?  It  is  true  that  the  teacher's  view  of 
the  subject  involves  deeper  reflection  and  a  higher  degree  of  abstraction 
and  self-consciousness,  and  the  subject,  as  knowledge,  may  be  studied  at  aw 
earlier  age  than  the  subject  as  process;  but  this  distinction  disappears  when 
the  student  is  readv  to  enter  the  normal  school. 

This  supposition  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  question :  A  young  man 
of  eight(»en  is  a  graduate  of  a  good  high  school  or  academy.  He  wishes  to 
devote  the  next  five  years  to  making  the  most  thorough  ])reparation  |x»ssihle 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  Kec^)gnizing  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  scholarship 
and  also  for  a  sound  professional  training,  he  is  unable  to  decide  whether  to 
give  four  years  to  an  academic  coui*se  in  the  college,  and  follow  this  by  a 
years  strictly  professional  training  in  a  normal  school,  or  elsewhere;  or  to 
s|)end  tlie  full  live  years  in  a  normal  school,  whose  curriculum  covers,  sub- 
stantially, the  range  of  acailemic  work  given  in  a  college,  and  in  addition 
carries  along  with  this  a  line  of  distinctively  professional  instruction.  Let 
the  terms  of  the  comparison  be  clearly  understo<^d.  The  standard  for  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  school  is  equal  to  that  for  admission  to  the  college.  If  this 
does  not  represent  the  actual  situation,  it  in  nowise  atiects  the  argument.  The 
instructors  in  the  one  are  etpial  in  ability,  scholarship,  experience,  and  skill, 
to  those  in  the  other.  What  shall  be  the  young  man's  choice?  Thesi'  ci.»n- 
siderations,  to  my  thinking,  will  require  him  to  give  the  ^\e  years  to  the 
normal-school  course. 

Firsf:  The  normal  school  will  put  an  emphasis  and  stress  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject,  whatever  it  may  l>e,  that  the  general  school,  as  a  rule,  at- 
taches less  importance  to.  We  may  admit,  indeed  we  must  assert,  that  for 
the  highest  ends  of  general  education,  the  method  in  the  subject,  the  inherent 
logical  order  or  disposition  of  the  subject-matter,  should  be  considered  and 
mastered.  The  general  school  may  give  this;  it  should  give  it.  The  normal 
school  must  give  it.  It  is  constrained  by  its  function  and  purpose  to  make 
this  a  j)romincnt  sub3ect  o£  al\xd\.    It'v*  \i^Qfcssa.T^'  1q  any  intelligent  teaching 
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of  the  subject ;  but  general  education  may  accomplish  its  object  in  a  fair  de- 
gree without  this. 

Second:  In  a  normal  school  every  subject  is  to  be  taught  as  an  illustration 
and  exemplification  of  the  doctrines  of  education  and  method,  which  are  the 
exclusive  subject  of  study  in  the  strictly  professional  subjects  of  tlie  course. 
The  doctrines  set  forth  in  pure  |)sycholog}%  ethics,  methods  or  applied  psychol- 
o<!:y,  philosophy  of  education,  and  pure  philosophy,  find  in  the  every-day  in- 
struction in  the  academic  phase  of  the  normal-school  work  complete  illustration 
and  exemplification.  No  other  procedure  afibrds  as  this  does  the  opportunity 
to  make  each  phase  of  the  work  strengthen  and  reenforce  the  other.  It  is 
economical  of  time  and  energy,  and  moreover,  must  result  in  a  view  of  the 
sul)ject  that  would  otherwise  be  acquired  with  difficulty. 

Third:  To  study  an  academic  subject  in  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  pursuing  the  same  end,  is  itself  a  reen- 
forcement  of  the  individual's  own  power.  This  rests  on  a  well-known  fact 
of  mind.  Two  children  in  the  kindergarten,  if  set  to  work  together,  will  dis- 
play a  great  deal  more  invention  than  would  be  shown  in  the  combined  results 
of  separate  and  individual  work. 

FouHh :  In  the  normal  school  the  student  puts  himself  into  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  while  studying  a  given  subject.  He  assumas  a  teacher  s  mental 
attitude  toward  everything  he  takes  up.  He  is  thus  led  to  consider  every 
subject  as  an  educational  agency  or  instrument.  He  reflects  on  its  value  as 
means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  knowledge  to  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  afler-life  of  the  student ;  he  weighs  the  subject  in  respect  of  its  worth  in 
the  more  strictly  disciplinar}'  view  as  fitted  to  strengthen,  develop,  and  invig- 
orate the  mental  faculties ;  he  thinks  of  its  ethical  value  as  suited  to  oj)en  to 
the  student  some  phase  of  society  or  the  rational  world  he  lives  in.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  instruction  in  an  academic  subject  in  the  normal  school 
to  lead  the  student  to  a  mastery  of  it  as  an  educational  instrument  or  means. 

Fifth :  But  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for  pursuing  the  academic  subjects, 
so-called,  in  the  normal  school,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  exclu- 
sively professional  subjects  is,  that  the  conditions  then  exist,  as  under  no  other 
circumstances,  for  the  analysis  and  study  of  the  mental  processes  employed  in 
mastering  them.  Next  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  in  tlie  purely 
academic  view,  this  is  the  mast  important  element  of  a  teacher's  preparation 
for  teaching  the  subject.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  scientific  procedure 
in  the  school-room.  If  it  is  attempted  to  acquire  this  professional  view  of  the 
subject  some  months  or  years  after  the  academic  work  has  been  done,  there  is 
required  a  rethinking  of  a  field  of  subject-matter  wliich  has  faded  more  or  less 
out  of  the  memory,  and  is  wanting  in  that  freshness  and  clearness  character- 
izing it  at  the  time  of  acquisition.  In  addition,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
strongest  logical  association  which  knowledge  has,  is  with  the  processes  which 
acquired  it;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  if  a  purely  academic  study  of 
any  subject  ever  results  in  the  definite,  clear  and  coiwpx^Yvevi^w'^  wxA^TsXajcA- 
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ing  that  is  given  by  adding  to  this  the  reflective  consideration  of  the  processes 
involved. 

The  considerations*  adduced  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  normal-school  must 
enlarge  its  course  to  cover  the  academic  field  required  by  the  teachers  whom 
it  educates,  and  that  it  must  treat  these  subjects  persistently  in  the  light  of 
the  educational  doctrine  it  holds  and  teaches. 

The  limits  set  to  this  address  preclude  any  treatment  of  the  normal-school 
curriculum  in  its  purely  professional  ])hase.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this 
must  include  a  thoroughly  reflective  study  of  pure  mind,  mind  in  its  applica- 
tion or  method,  sciena*  of  education,  and  finally,  of  pure  philosophy,  which, 
as  furnishing  a  rational  theory  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  gives  the  ulti- 
mate ground  on  which  all  educational  doctrine  rests. 


EDrCATIONAL  IDEAS  IX  DICKEXS'S  XOVEIJS. 

F.    LOriS   SOLDAN,    HT.    LOIIH,    MISSOURI. 

Hans  Makart  attempted  in  one  of  his  paintings  to  express  the  general 
idea  that  i)ervades  the  works  of  Raphael.  His  painting  shows  a  group  of 
but  three  j)ers()ns.  Tliere  is  the  portrait  of  Raphael  himself,  pencil  in  hand, 
his  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  face  and  form  of  a  young  mother,  who  draws  with 
gentlo  baud  the  veil  from  the  face  of  her  beautiful  child  which  is  slumlx^ring 
in  the  cradle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  symbolism  of  Makart's  grouj).  The 
central  idea  of  Rapliael's  art  is,  to  unveil  to  the  world  the  DiWne  in  mother- 
hood and  childhood.  Through  the  hand  of  the  artist  the  genius  within  pro- 
claims to  the  world  without  the  divine  mvsterv  revealed  in  that  human 
relationship.  Raphacrs  work  is  the  apotheosis  of  motherhood  and  childhood; 
it  is  this  theme  which  shines  from  his  greatest  paintings. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Divine  in  things  human  was  the  object  of  Dickens's 
novelistic  art.  He  differs  in  this  essentially  fmm  the  other  great  novel-writers 
of  his  age.  His  aim  was  not,  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  circles  of  high 
life,  and  to  oj^en  to  him  in  story  drawing-room  doors  closed  to  him  in  reality: 
his  aim  wa.«<  not,  to  revive  the  romantic  age  of  knight  and  crusader;  it  wa? 
not,  to  j)ropose  |)sychological  puzzles  and  to  unravel  them  in  finely-woven 
plots  of  fiction.  No;  his  eye  dwelt  with  never-fading  interest  on  the  evente 
of  comnion-j)lace  life  and  every-day  characters.  Not  the  heights,  but  the 
4leptlLs  of  human  existence  formed  the  theme  of  his  art.  The  warehouse,  the 
counting-room,  the  strwt  and  the  gutter  suj)ply  him  with  heroes,  with  godlike 
men  and  women  whose  noble  qualities  ray  out  all  the  more  strongly  for  the 
dark  I)ackground  of  folly,  sin  and  vice  against  which  their  images  are  thrown. 
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The  great  novelist  shows  a  tendency  toward  grotesqueness  and  exaggeration 
in  drawing  characters  and  relating  events ;  but  even  thb  strong  bias  cannot 
diminish  in  the  reader  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  sympathy  when  he  sees 
Divine  traits  appear  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  humblest  and  lowliest 
of  men.  The  sensation  of  the  ludicrous,  for  instance,  which  the  broadly  gro- 
tesque farce  of  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  arouses  in  the  reader  is  more 
and  more  overshadowed  by  the  powerful  pathos  of  the  hero's  actions.  The 
Divine  element  appears  when  the  hero  forgets  insult  and  injury  and  lifts  up 
his  down-trodden  foe,  poor  Jingle,  from  misery  and  hopeless  despair,  conceal- 
ing to  others  his  benevolence  with  anxious  care.  Strong  human  foibles  and 
absurdities  become  amiable  weaknesses  in  a  life  consisting  of  the  unpretending 
exercise  of  good-will  toward  all.  The  hero's  life  ennobles  his  surroundings. 
The  grotes(|ue  is  forgotten  when  in  it  a  grandly  noble  soul  unfolds  itself 
Neither  Job  Trotter  nor  Sam  Weller  can  be  justly  accused  of  sentimentalism 
or  hyperbole,  but  even  they  see  distinctly  the  Divine  element  appear  in  the 
grotesque  character  whom  they  admire.  When  Mr.  Pickwick  had  helped 
Job's  master  in  his  darkest  hour,  he  had  touched  the  soul  of  the  scamp  in  the 
one  unselfish  sentiment  which  it  contained :  in  his  devotion  to  his  master  and 
friend.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Job  says :  "  I  could  serve  that  gentleman 
till  I  fell  down  dead  at  his  feet." 

"  *  No  one  serves  him  but  I,'  answered  Sam.  *  I  never  heard,  mind  you,  nor 
read  of  in  story  books,  nor  see  in  picters,  any  angel  in  tights  and  gaiters — 
not  even  in  spectacles  as  I  remember,  though  that  may  ha'  been  done  for  any- 
thin'  I  know  to  the  contrairey  —  but  mark  my  words,  Job  Trotter,  he's  a 
regular  thoroughbred  angel  for  all  that ;  and  let  me  see  the  man  as  wentures 
to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better  vun.'  " 

The  grand  theme  of  Dickens,  the  unveiling  of  the  Divine  in  the  lowliest 
forms  of  human  life,  can  be  traced  in  many  if  not  all  of  his  writings.  In 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  in  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  in  "  Bleak  House,"  in  "  Barnaby 
Rudge,"  it  is  shown  that  even  an  atmosphere  of  corruption,  sin  and  crime, 
cannot  always  stifle  the  divine  essence  of  the  human  soul. 

He  turned  to  the  delineation  of  childhood  in  novel  after  novel  with  ever 
new  delight.  It  was  suffering,  abused,  downtrodden  childhood,  however,  which 
had  a  fascination  f(jr  him.  It  was  there  that  he  could  show  best  that  man 
might  grow  into  a  true  image  of  the  Divine  in  sj)ite  of  circumstances  of  mis- 
ery and  poverty,  of  corrupt  surroundings,  of  stinted,  misguided,  or  tyrannical 
education.  There  are  pictures  of  child-life,  of  eduaitional  folly  or  wisdom  in 
nearly  every  one  of  his  great  novels,  and  it  is  ever  the  tender  and  loving  task 
of  our  author  to  reveal  the  Divine  in  the  child-soul,  and  to  show  that  innate 
nobility  dwells  in  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of  the  little  world.  Oliver 
Twist,  brought  up  in  coruption  and  crime,  trained  to  be  a  thief,  keeps  his 
Boul  unsullied.  Paul  Dombey,  brought  up  in  selfishness,  never  knowing  the 
loving  care  of  a  mother,  remains  a  sweet  and  loving  child.  Strong  manhood 
grows  into  being,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  foivw^Jl  ^<i\3LR»^\Qv^. 
-46 
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Sam  Weller,  in  his  humble  station,  is  a  sharp-witted,  intelligent,  and  honest 
lad ;  but  —  what  was  his  education  ?  Here  is  his  father's  account  of  it,  with 
Sam's  commentary : 

" '  Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,'  replied  the  old  man ;  '  I  took  a  good  deal  of 
pains  with  his  education,  sir ;  let  him  run  in  the  streets  when  he  was  very 
young  and  shift  for  his  self.     It 's  the  only  way  to  make  a  boy  sharp,  sir.' 

"  *  Rather  a  dangerous  process,  I  should  imagine,'  said  Mr.  Kckwick,  with 
a  smile. 

"  *And  not  a  very  sure  one  neither,'  added  Mr.  Weller  jr." 

While  Dickens  has  delineated  child-life  more  fully  and  more  frequently 
than  any  other  novelist,  yet  we  should  in  vain  look  for  a  theory  of  education 
or  for  positive  educational  principles.  He  is  negative  in  the  literary  means 
which  he  employs,  and  uses  exaggeration,  caricature,  irony  and  satire  every- 
where. Educational  shams  and  follies  are  his  subjects,  not  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. Hapj)y  child-life,  good  schools  and  good  teachers  have  no  place  in  his 
works.  They  lie  outside  of  the  self-appointed  task  of  our  novelist.  He  in- 
tended to  correct  sins  of  education  and  to  remedy  social  evils  by  the  force  of 
strongly  overdrawn  description,  which  was  sure  to  move,  if  not  shock,  public 
sentiment.  He  never  tells  how  education  should  proceed,  but  gives  numerous 
examj)le8  of  ways  in  which  children  should  not  be  brought  up.  Yet,  ^m  his 
negative  statements,  from  the  follies  and  crimed  which  he  scourges,  we  may  in- 
fer the  educational  plan  which  he  considers  good  and  wise.  Notwithstanding 
this  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  his  descriptions,  there  is  a  sufficiently  close 
resemblance  to  reality  to  let  the  caricature  at  once  suggest  the  image  fri>m 
which  it  is  drawn.  '  When  Dickens  described,  in  '*  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  the 
revolting  scenes  of  Dothoboys  Hall,  a  number  of  Yorkshire*  school-maaiters 
took  offense  and  threatened  the  author  with  {personal  vengeance,  each  of  them 
claiming  that  Scjueers  was  intended  for  his  own  libelous  portrait. 

Dickens  looked  upon  childhood  with  tender  sympathy,  and  it  had  a  })ecul- 
iar  attraction  for  him.  It  left  him  the  widest  scope  for  the  employment  of 
his  favorite  literary  means,  humor  and  pathos.  There  is  hardly  any  of  his 
works  without  some  child-character  or  some  thoughts  on  education.  In  some 
novels,  as  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  he  makes  the  child  the  principal  person  in  the 
book.  In  "  Dombey  tfe  Son,"  Paul  is  the  real  hero;  and  when  he  passes  away 
the  interest  dies  out.  The  fascination  of  helpless,  trustful,  simple,  artless 
childhood  is  so  strong,  that  Dickens  tried  to  j>erpetuate  these  qualities,  in  some 
of  the  lives  which  he  describes,  bevond  the  limit.s  of  childhood.  This  led 
him  to  create  some  uni<iue  characters,  in  which  he  tries  how  the  attributes  of 
childhood  will  fit  the  adult  hero  or  heroine  of  the  novel.  I^ittle  Dorrit  shows 
the  delicate  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the  child  blended  with  the  strong 
character  of  womanhood. 

While  other  artists  see  the  sublime  in  what  is  strong  and  grand,  Dickens 
finds  it  in  the  small,  insignificant,  and  lowly.     He  turns  constantly  to  the 
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early  days  of  his  heroes,  and  tells  us  of  their  sufiering  and  training  in  the 
school  of  sorrows  and  the  sorrows  of  the  school. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  sharply-drawn  child-characters  Dickens 
has  given  to  literature.  There  is  the  early  novel  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  in 
which  the  Yorkshire  schools,  Squeers,  the  school-master,  his  family,  and  his 
teacher  appear ;  there  are  the  Snawley  children,  poor  Smike,  and  the  little 
Kenwigises.  There  is  little  Paul  and  Florence  in  "Dombey  &  Son."  The 
stor\'  of  little  Pip  and  Estella  is  told  in  "Great  Expectations,"  where  the  per- 
verted training  of  the  sentiments  is  the  theme.  In  "  Little  Dorrit,"  quite  a 
number  of  educational  incidents  are  related ;  there  Ls  not  only  the  early  life 
of  Amy,  but  the  stern  school  in  which  Clennam  grew  up,  the  hard  task  of 
Mrs.  Greneral  when  she  tried  to  train  irreverent,  rebellious  Fannie  in  social 
refinement.  In  the  "OldX'uriosity  Shop,"  little  Nell,  Kit,  and  other  child- 
characters  are  prominent.  In  "Hard  Times,"  a  whole  system  of  education  is 
placed  before  the  reader,  when  he  follows  the  author  to  Gradgrind*s  school, 
and  learns  his  educational  ideas  in  regard  to  the  bringing-up  of  his  children, 
Ix)uisa  and  Tom,  and  his  ward,  Sissy  Jupes.  In  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  we 
get  occasional  glimpses  at  the  early  training  of  inimitable  Sam  Weller.  In 
**  Bleak  House,"  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Dickens's  child-characters  stands 
l)cfore  us :  poor  Joe.  "  Oliver  Twist "  discloses  scenes  of  youthful  depravity 
in  the  Artful  Dodger  and  his  companions.  "  David  Copperfield  "  is  in  a 
measure  the  embodiment  of  Dickens's  own  life. 

With  such  a  variety  of  child-figures  and  educational  episodes,  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  seek  some  general  idea  which  apj)ears  in  them  all  and  binds  all 
tliese  heterogeneous  images  together.  The  general  educational  theme  in  Dick- 
ens's novels  might  j)erhaps  thus  be  stated :  Through  the  night  of  neglect  and 
brutal  treatment  of  childhood,  through  the  clouds  of  parental  cruelty  and 
folly,  shine  the  eternal  stars  placed  by  God  in  the  young  heart:  the  child's 
thirst  for  kindness  and  love,  his  gratefulness  for  benefits,  his  forgiveness  for 
injury.  No  suflfering,  no  degree  of  neglect  can  destroy  these;  neither  sham 
education  nor  |)erverted  training  can  warj)  them  and  prevent  their  spontaneous 
growth.  This  theme  rings  out  in  an  endless  variety  of  harmonies  from  the 
novels  of  Dickens.  He  makes  the  noblest  native  (jualities  of  the  child-soul 
shine  all  the  more  brightly  by  the  contrast  in  which  he  places  them  with  fool- 
ish and  cruel  modes  of  education. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  of  all  English  literary  men,  he  should  write 
most  on  education  who,  in  a  scholastic  sense,  had  least  of  it.  Dickens  had 
received  lees  schooling  than  any  other  great  English  author  of  our  time.  His 
learning  came  from  the  genius  within  rather  than  from  the  schools  without. 
His  own  childhood  had  been  full  of  neglect  and  sorrow.  There  were  periods 
in  his  own  life  as  a  boy  to  which  he  would  never  allow  any  reference  in  later 
vears.  He  would  never  refer,  for  instance,  to  his  days  in  the  warehouse,  de- 
scribed  as  Murdstone's  and  Grinby's  in  "David  ("oppcrfield."     He  lived  in 
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Loudon  most  of  his  life,  but  he  would  never,  as  long  as  the  old  landmarks 
stood,  p&ss  through  the  street  which  reminded  him  of  that  period. 

Dickens  may  emphatically  be  called  the  novelist  of  London  life.  Most  of 
the  scenes  of  his  works  are  located  there.  His  delineation  of  childhood,  too. 
is  largely  taken  from  London  life.  The  waif  of  the  street,  the  victim  of  pa- 
rental neglect,  the  orphan  remitted  to  the  tender  care  of  the  stranger,  the 
selfish  utilization  of  child-labor,  the  perversion  of  education  by  making  its 
aim  the  realization  of  some  pet  scheme  of  the  parent ;  these  and  other  educa- 
tional themes  arc  the  favorite  subjects  of  Dickens.  No  more  pathetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  child  of  the  gutter  and  of  the  ideal  side  of  this  pitiful  life  can  be 
found  than  in  Poor  Joe,  of  "Bleak  House."  Desertion,  squalor,  poverty, 
hunger  and  misery  cannot  altogether  destroy  the  waif's  better  self;  there  is 
in  him  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  noble  feelings  of 
gratefulness  and  attachment,  and  recognition  and  love  of  the  good  in  others. 
Here  is  the  scene  at  the  inquest  over  that  obscure  copyist.  Nemo,  with  whom 
the  fate  of  proud  I^ady  Deadlock  seems  to  be  bound  up  in  such  a  mysterious 
wav : 

"Savs  the  coroner:  'Is  that  bov  here?'  Says  the  coroner:  *Gro  and  fetch 
him.     .     .     .     Oh,  here  is  the  boy,  gentlemen.' 

"  *  Here  he  is,  very  muddy,  very  hoarse,  very  ragged.  Now,  boy — but  stop 
a  minute.     Caution.     This  boy  must  be  put  through  a  few  preliminary  paces. 

"  *Name?  Joe.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows  on.  Don't  know  that  ever}*- 
body  has  two  namas.  Never  heard  such  a  thing.  Don't  know  that  Joe 
is  short  for  a  longer  name.  Thinks  it  is  long  enough  for  him.  He  don't  find 
no  faidt  with  it.  Spell  it?  No.  He  can't  ii\)e\\  it.  No  father,  no  mother, 
no  friends.  Never  hius  been  to  school.  What's  home?  Knows  a  broom's  a 
broom ;  and  knows  it  is  wicked  to  tell  a  lie.  Don't  recollect  who  told  him 
about  the  l)rooin  or  about  the  lie.  But  knows  both.  Can't  exactlv  sav  what 
will  bo  (lone  to  him  after  he's  dead,  if  he  tells  a  lie  to  the  gentlemen  here. 
But  l)elieves  it  will  be  something  very  bad,  to  punish  him  and  serve  him 
right,  and  so  he'll  tell  the  truth.' 

"  'This  won't  do,  g(^ntlenien,'  says  the  coroner,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head.     .     .     .' 

"While  the  coroner  buttons  his  great-coat,  Mr.  Tnlkinghom  and  he  give 
])rivate  audience  to  the  rejected  witness  in  a  corner.  That  graceless  creature 
knows  that  the  dead  man  .  .  .  was  sometimes  hooted  and  pursued  about 
the  streets.  That  one  cold  winter  night  when  he,  the  boy,  was  shivering  in  a 
doorwav  near  his  crossinir  the  man  turned  to  look  at  him  and  came  back,  and 
having  questioned  him,  and  foinul  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  said: 
*  Neither  have  I  — not  one,'  and  gave  him  the  price  of  a  supper  and  a  night's 
lodging.  That  the  man  had  often  spoken  to  him  since,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  slept  sound  at  night,  and  how  he  bore  cold  and  hunger,  and  whether  he 
ever  wished  to  die,  and  similar  strange  (luestions.     That  when  the  man  had 
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no  money,  he  would  say  in  passing:  'I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Joe;'  but 
that  when  he  had  any  he  had  always  (as  the  boy  most  heartily  believed ) 
l)een  glad  to  give  him  some. 

"  *  He  was  very  good  to  me,'  said  the  boy,  wiping  his  eye  with  his  wretched 
sleeve.  *When  I  see  him  allaying  so  stretched  out  just  now,  I  wish  he  could 
have  heard  me  tell  him  so.     He  was  very  good  to  me,  he  was.'  " 

The  deep  sympathy  which  our  author  ever  manifests  for  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  mankind,  explains  the  extreme  bitterness  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  tormentors  of  childhood — selfish  parents,  tyrannical  teachers,  and  bad 
schools.  It  is  the  one  subject  of  which  he  never  tires.  Hence  the  long  line 
of  the  Creakles,  the  Sciueerscs,  the  Blimbers,  the  Pipchins,  the  Wopsles,  and 
others.  His  command  of  details  in  depicting  the  wretchedness  of  these  edu- 
cational monstrosities  seems  to  be  endless,  but  he  is  sparing  in  the  praise  of 
the  few  good  schools  which  lie  describes.  We  tire  of  his  constant  abuse  of 
educational  plans,  of  schools  and  school-masters,  and  try  to  find  what  kind  of 
education  he  approves.  But  where  our  author  praises  he  seems  soon  ex- 
hausted. We  hear  much  about  Dotheboys  Hall,  about  Dr.  Blimber  and  Mr. 
Creakle ;  we  find  a  very  vivid  description  of  every  detail  of  Mr.  McChoak- 
urachild's  teaching ;  but  when  we  turn  to  Dr.  Strong's  noble  school,  a  very 
brief  and  very  general  descrij)tion  is  all  that  is  given. 

Copperfield-Dickens  describes  it  thus : 

"I  got  a  little  better  of  my  uneasiness  when  I  went  to  school  the  next  day, 
and  a  good  deal  better  the  next  day,  and  so  shook  it  off  by  degrees  that  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  I  was  quite  at  home,  and  happy  among  my  young  com- 
panions. I  was  awkward  enough  in  their  games,  and  backward  enough  in 
their  studies;  but  custom  would  improve  me  in  the  first  respect,  I  hoped,  and 
hard  work  in  the  second.  Accordingly  I  went  to  work  verj'  hard,  both  in 
play  and  in  earnest,  and  gained  great  commendation.  And,  in  a  very  little 
while,  the  Murdstone  and  Grinby  life  became  so  strange  to  me,  that  I  hardly 
l)elieved  in  it,  while  ray  present  life  grew  so  familiar,  that  I  seemed  to  have 
been  leading  it  a  long  time. 

"Dr.  Strong's  was  an  excellent  school;  as  different  from  Mr.  Creaklc's  as 
good  is  from  evil.  It  was  very  gravely  and  decorously  c)rdered,  and  on  a 
sound  system,  with  an  appeal,  in  everything,  to  the  honor  and  good  faith  of 
the  boys,  and  an  avowed  intention  to  rely  on  their  j)ossession  of  those  ({uali- 
ties,  unless  they  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  which  worked  wonders. 
Wo  all  felt  that  we  had  a  part  in  the  maiuigement  of  the  place,  and  in  sus- 
taining its  character  and  dignity.  Hence  we  soon  became  warmly  attached 
to  it.  I  am  sure  I  did  for  one,  and  I  never  knew,  in  all  my  time,  of  any  other 
boy  l)eing  otherwise,  and  learned  with  a  good  will,  desiring  to  do  it  credit." 

There  is,  pcrhaj)s,  some  rea.son  for  the  fact  that  Dickens  paints  parents  and 
teachers  so  often  in  the  darkest  colors.  The  niemor}-  of  the  miseries  of  his 
own  childhood  was  stronger  than  the  ^collection  of  its  joys.  He  himself  had 
been  a  poor,  neglected  child.     The  literary  master-mind  of  the  age  had  never 
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received  a  literary  education.  When  little  Charles  was  nine  years  old,  his 
father,  who  had  held  a  small  government  office,  became  involved  in  financial 
difficulties,  which  lauded  him  in  the  debtors'  prison,  the  Marshalsea.  The 
boy  had  to  shift  for  himself.  Copperfield's  life  in  the  warehouse  of  Murd- 
stone  and  Grinby  is  a  fairly  correct  account  of  Dickens's  boyhood  during  those 
years.  Mr.  Micawber  and  Mr.  Dorrit,  the  father  of  the  Marshalsea,  are  re- 
flections caught  from  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  personality  of  Dickens's 
father.     His  mother  is  perhaps  depicted  in  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

Our  novelist  had  but  to  recall  his  own  neglected  child-life  and  then  to  con- 
template the  suddenness  with  which  his  life,  aft;er  the  appearance  of  his  first 
great  novels,  passed  into  the  sunshine  of  fame  and  wealth,  to  derive  from  this 
reflection  the  lesson  which  he  reiterates  so  constantly :  The  innate  power  of 
the  soul  will  triumph  over  neglected  and  j)erverted  education,  and  break 
through  the  bar  of  circumstance  into  the  sunlight  of  a  noble  life. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  educational  content  of  some  of  his  best  novels.  In 
his  earliest  great  work,  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  the  educational  theme  is 
touched  on  incidcntallv  only.  If  Sam  Weller  is  in  a  sense  the  hero  of  the 
story,  he  illustrates  the  rough  training  which  the  life  in  a  large  city  may  give 
to  a  naturally  well-dij^posed  boy,  and  shows  the  (jualities  which  are  likely  to 
be  develojjed — shrewdness,  sharpness  of  wit  and  resource,  readiness  of  speech, 
cxti'eme  self-reliance  verging  on  irreverence;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  good-will 
toward}^  others. 

In  "Oliver  Twi.<t,"  tlie  second  great  novel,  the  educational  theme  is  not 
only  an  incidont,  hut  it  predominates.  The  novel  is  an  account  of  the  check- 
ered (career  of  a  poor  orplian  hoy,  wliose  niotluT  liad  die<i  at  his  birth,  ajnoug 
strangoi's.  The  infant  had  been  tnriK?(l  over  to  tlie  workhouse.  **  He  wji^:  en- 
veloped in  the  old  calico  robes,  which  had  grown  yellow  in  the  same  sen'ia^; 
he  was  l)adge<l  and  ticketed,  and  fell  into  his  ])laee  at  once,  a  parish  child  — 
the  orphan  of  a  workhouse  —  the  humble,  half-starved  drudge  —  to  l>e  cufled 
and  hufletted  through  the  world  —  despised  by  all,  and  pitied  by  none.*'  At 
the  age  of  nine  he  is  siiinnioned  before  the  workhouse  board,  and  a  kind  <»f 
j)ractical  business  (Mlucation  is  mapped  out  for  him: 

"  '  Well,  you  have  conic  here  to  be  educated,  and  taught  a  useful  trade,' 
said  the  red-facvd  gentleman  in  the  high  chair. 

'*  'So  you'll  begin  to  pick  oakum  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock/  added 
the  surlv  one  in  tlie  white  waistcoat. 

"  For  the  combination  of  both  these  blessings  in  the  one  simple  j)r(>cej>s  of 
picking  oakuni,  Oliver  bowed  low  by  the  direction  of  the  beadle." 

Alter  a  short  time  Oliver  is  "let  out"  to  some  master,  is  badly  treated,  and 
runs  away.  In  London  he  falls  in  with  a  young  thief,  and  is  taken  by  him 
to  Fagin,  the  head  of  the  gang,  who  takes  much  pains  to  educate  Oliver  for 
the  same  occupation.  There  is  really  a  kind  of  technical  training  in  robbery 
in  the  house  of  the  master-thief.  After  breakfast  the  young  rogues  are  to- 
(luircd  to  practice  on  Fagin,  who  walks  about  the  room  with  his  pockets 
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stuffed  with  handkerchiefe,  snuff-boxes,  pocket-books,  and  the  like;  and  the 
^me  is  to  take  these  things  from  hira  with  such  light-fingered  skill  that  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  old  thief  does  not  perceive  the  loss.  Oliver's  education 
through  the  surroundings  of  this  wretched  place  seconds  this  direct  evil  train- 
ing. He  lives  among  depraved  men  and  women,  from  the  thief  down  to  the 
nmrderer.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  education  for  crime,  by  design  and  surround- 
ings, the  purer  instinct  of  the  child's  soul  triumph.  He  turns  away  from 
the  first  dark  deed  in  which  he  is  to  take  part,  and  finds  good  people  who 
make  his  welfare  their  care. 

The  lesson  of  "Oliver  Twist"  seems  to  be  that  even  perverted  education 
cannot  crush  the  Divine  instinct. 

The  next  great  work  from  the  pen  of  Dickens  was  "Nicholas  Nickleby." 
In  it  the  educational  theme  again  predominates.  It  was  written  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  dealing  a  crushing  blow  at  the  outrages  of  the  York- 
.shire  boarding-schools.  While  Nicholas  and  Ralph  Nickleby  are  the  heroes 
4>f  the  book,  the  center  of  interest  is  the  school  of  Dothebovs  Hall.  The 
lesson  of  the  novel  seems  clear:  The  ethical  and  sacred  relation  of  love  be- 
tween parent  and  child  is  an  essential,  indispensable  element  in  all  education ; 
it  must  be  reflected  in  the  symj)athy  l)etween  teacher  and  puj)il.  Without 
love  and  sympathy  there  can  be  no  education;  home  l)ecomes  a  place  of  tor- 
ture, and  school,  a  jail. 

In  Scjueers's  school,  sympathy  has  no  ])lace;  and  yet  the  disgusting  brutality 
of  the  master  reflects  but  the  depravity  of  the  parent  who  removed  from  the 
circle  of  the  home  the  child  that  nature  had  deformed  or  neglected.  Sijueers's 
school  is  the  Inferno  of  childhood,  the  place  without  hope  or  joy.  There  can 
be  no  stronger  presentation  of  the  principle  that  education  without  love  or 
.sympathy  is  depraving  and  brutalizes  both  educator  and  child ;  it  is  worse 
than  even  the  total  absence  of  schooling.  There  are  schools  which  do  not 
educate,  but  ruin. 

In  the  "Old  (Airiosity  Shop"  the  educiitional  theme  is  continued.  Here  it 
is  shown  how  love  may  in  itself  become  an  education.  The  folly  of  the  old 
gambler  wrecks  his  own  fate  as  well  i\&  that  of  little  Nell,  for  whom  he  at- 
tempts to  gamble  together  a  fortune.  Yet,  the  tender  love  with  which  he 
clings  to  her  and  the  deep  attachment  of  the  child  to  him  makes  her  soul 
grow  into  an  ethical  beauty  round  which  the  author  weaves  his  mast  pathetic 
.stor}\  C'hild- heroism  is  crowned  with  unfading  glorj'.  "This  child,"  he 
thought,  "has  this  child  heroically  jwrsevered  under  all  doubts  and  dangers, 
struggled  with  poverty  and  suffering,  upheld  and  sustained  by  strong  affection 
and  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  alone!  And  vet  the  world  is  full  of  such 
heroism.  Have  I  yet  to  leani  that  the  hardest  and  best-borne  trials  are  those 
which  are  never  chronicled  in  any  earthly  record  and  are  sufiered  every  day ! 
And  should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  the  stor}-  of  this  child  ?" 

"  Great  Expectations,"  one  of  the  later  novels,  might  here  be  mentioned, 
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because  of  the  special  kind  of  perverted  education  that  forms  its  subject:  the 
perverted  education  of  the  sentiments.  The  power  which  education  may  ex- 
ercise in  rousing  and  deadening  the  feelings  of  the  heart  is  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  Estella  and  Pip.  Estella  is  an  adopted  child ;  her  benefactress.  Miss 
Havisham,  had  been  deserted,  on  the  day  that  was  to  see  her  married,  by  the 
man  she  loved.  Since  that  terrible  hour  she  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  rooms,  i<till  dressed  in  the  white  robe  which  she  wore  on  the  fatal 
day.  Her  heart  was  broken,  her  mind  affected.  She  adopts  and  brings  up 
Estella  to  be  devoid  of  all  sentiment.  Estella  grows  into  a  most  beautiful 
woman ;  true  to  her  training,  she  marries  without  love.  But  instead  of  lead- 
ing a  life  free  from  sorrow  —  because  in  consequence  of  her  education  she  was 
not  supposed  to  possess  a  heart  capable  of  sulioring — she  lives  in  wretched- 
ness at  the  side  of  a  contemptible  l>eing  until  his  death  frees  her. 

Pip,  a  village  boy  who  had  been  called  to  the  lonesome  Havisham  mansion 
several  times  to  play  with  Estella,  has  an  educational  cureer  of  a  difierent  sort. 
He  is  an  or})han  who  is  being  brought  up  by  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  Joe.  "Mrs.  Joe,"  says  little  Pip,  s|>eaking  of  his  sister,  ''was  a 
very  clean  housekee[)er,  but  had  an  exquisite  art  of  making  her  cleanliness 
more  uncomfortable  than  dirt  itself."  She  did  her  duty  by  her  young  brother, 
as  far  as  feeding  and  clothing  him  were  concerned,  but  she  did  not  love  him. 
She  did  not  seem  to  have  much  affection  for  anyone.  Pip  says:  "I  was  al- 
ways treated  «s  if  I  had  insisted  on  being  bom  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  religion  and  morality,  and  against  the  dissuading  argument  of  my 
best  friends."  ^ 

Tn  this  resjxict  Pip\s  training  was  similar  to  that  of  Estella*s.  In  her  case, 
there  was  the  training  of  hatred  and  scorn ;  in  the  other  case,  there  was  the 
absence  of  natural  affection.  Pij)  himself  gives  us  an  idea  how  this  school- 
ing without  love  or  sympathy  affected  him: 

"Mysistor'.s  bringing-uj)  had  made  me  sensitive.  In  the  little  world  in 
which  children  have  their  existence,  whosoever  brings  them  up,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  finely  |)erceiv(id  and  so  finely  felt  as  injustice.  It  may  be  only  small  in- 
justice that  a  child  can  be  exposed  t^),  but  the  child  is  small,  and  its  w^orld  l« 
.small,  and  liis  r()fking-hoi*se  stands  as  many  hands  high,  according  to  scale, 
as  the  l)itr-h()ne(l  Irisli  hunter.  Within  mvsc»lf  I  had  sustained  from  mv 
babyhood  a  perpetual  conflict  with  injustice.  I  had  known  from  the  time 
that  I  could  speak  tliat  my  sister  in  her  capricious  and  violent  coercion  wa< 
unjust  to  me.  I  had  cherished  a  ])rofound  conviction  that  her  bringing  me 
uj)  by  hand  gave  her  no  right  to  bring  me  up  by  jerks." 

WhiK;  Pip's  education  seemed  to  lack  the  essential  elements  of  sympathy  at 
home,  yet  lie  did  not  grow  up  without  schooling.  Mrs.  Joe  sent  him  to  the 
village'  teac^her,  Mi-s.  Wopsle,  whose  name  Dickens's  caricature  has  made  im- 
mortal. ''Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  kei)t  an  evening  school  in  the  village; 
that  is  to  sav,  she  was  a  ridiculous  old  woman  of  limited  means  and  unlimite<l 
infirmity,  who  used  to  go  to  sleep  from  six  to  seven  every  evening,  in  the  so- 
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ciety  of  youth  who  paid  twopence  per  week  for  the  improving  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  do  it."     Yet,  after  all,  Pip  made  some  progress. 

"Much  of  my  unassisted  self,  and  more  by  the  help  of  Biddy  than  of  Mr. 
Wopele's  great-aunt,  I  struggled  through  the  alphabet  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bramble-bush;  getting  considerably  worried  and  scratched  by  every  letter. 
After  that  I  tell  among  those  thieves,  the  nine  figures,  who  seemed  every  even- 
ing to  do  something  new  to  disguise  themselves'  and  baffle  recognition.  But 
at  last  I  began  in  a  purblind,  groping  way  to  read,  write  and  cipher  on  the 
very  smallest  scale.'' 

While  little  Pip  did  not  obtain  much  of  an  education  from  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Joe,  nor  from  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Wopsle,  he  received  the  highest  training  from 
<me  more  ignorant  than  himself — from  dear,  clumsy,  illiterate  Joe,  the  village 
blacksmith,  the  giant  with  the  heart  of  a  child.  By  him  he  was  taught  les- 
sons more  important  than  any  schooling  in  letters :  forbearance,  good-will,  and 
love.  "I  loved  Joe — perhaps  for  no  better  reason  in  those  early  days  than 
because  the  dear  fellow  let  me  love  him." 

Not  unfrequently,  when  the  storms  of  Mrs.  Joe's  tem]3er  drove  big  Joe  and 
little  Pip  from  house  and  home,  the  two  fellow-sufierers  would  sit  together  and 
talk  their  sorrows,  and  the  noble  soul  of  the  simple  blacksmith  would  unwit- 
tingly teach  golden  ethical  truths  to  the  listening  child,  never-forgotten  lessons 
which  helped  to  form  his  life.  Here  is  how  Joe  explains  the  untiring  patience 
with  which  he  bears  his  wife's  infirmities : 

"*And  last  of  all,  Pip — and  this  I  want  to  say  very  serous  to  you,  old 
chap  —  I  see  so  much  in  my  poor  mother,  of  a  woman  drudging  and  slaving 
and  breaking  her  honest  heart,  and  never  getting  no  peace  in  her  mortal  days, 
that  I  am  dead  afeard  of  going  wrong  in  the  way  of  not  doing  what's  right 
by  a  woman,  and  I  'd  fur  rather  of  the  two  go  wrong  t'other  way,  and  be  a 
little  ill-convenienced  mvsclf.' 

"Young  as  I  was,  I  believe  that  I  dated  a  new  admiration  of  Joe  from 
that  night.  We  were  equals  afterwards,  as  we  had  been  before ;  but  afterwards 
at  quiet  times  when  I  sat  looking  at  Joe  and  thinking  about  him,  I  had  a 
new  sensation  of  feeling  conscious  that  I  yva»  looking  up  to  Joe  in  my  heart." 

In  the  novel  "  Hard  Times  "  there  is  a  new  variation  of  the  favorite  educa- 
tional theme  of  Dickens.  Here  it  is  not  meanness,  nor  lack  of  sympathy, 
that  causes  wealthy  ^fr.  (rradgrind,  the  factory-owner  and  school-committee- 
man,  to  esi)ouse  a  i)ernicious  system  of  education  and  to  sacrifice  his  little 
ones  to  the  Moloch  of  a  theor\'.  While  in  the  works  which  we  have  so  far 
(Considered,  under-education,  educational  neglect  and  j)ervcrted  education  are 
represented,  the  story  of  "Hard  Times"  illustrates  how  even  a  well-meaning 
effort  and  an  honestlv-conducted  school  inav  defeat  the  objects  of  education 
when  they  are  made  subservient  to  a  vicious  theor}'.  Here  the  school  "  system  " 
becomes  the  enemv  of  education.  Instead  of  makiniJ:  the  "svstem"  serve  the 
child,  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  "  system."  True,  he  is  educated  for  life,  a« 
the  phrase  is :  not  for  hb  own  life,  but  somebody  else's.     The  aim.  \&  wcA.  ^> 
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much  to  make  him  strong,  good  and  happy,  but  to  fit  him  for  some  place  in 
shop  or  factory.  Mr.  Gradgrind's  educational  system  sounds  strangely  famil- 
iar to  us.  We  have  heard  it  reiterated  as  the  most  recent  educational  wis- 
dom by  generations  of  his  successors :  "  Schools  must  be  practical.  They  must 
not  teach  anything  that  is  not  of  practical  value.  Only  what  is  directly 
useful.  Nothing  but  what  has  a  price  in  the  labor  market.  We  want  no 
sentiments,  no  romance  about  education." 

It  never  dawned  upon  Gradgrind's  soul,  until  misery  and  sufieriug  had 
brought  it  home  to  him,  that  education  must  do  its  work  for  the  soul  within 
rather  than  for  the  world  without,  and  that  the  most  practical  education  ifs 
one  which  makes  every  good  germ  grow  into  fruition. 

Gradgrind,  however,  to  begin  with,  thought  that  matter-of-fact  knowledge 
and  sharp  intelligence  were  all  that  school-training  should  aim  at,  and  in  con- 
sequence lays  down  the  following  course  of  study  for  the  teacher  of  his  school : 

"Now,  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts. 
Plant  nothing  else ;  root  out  ever}'thing  else.  Vou  can  only  form  the  minds 
of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts.  Nothing  else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to 
them.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  my  own  children,  and  thi» 
is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these  children.     Stick  to  the  facts,  sir." 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  though  mistaken  in  his  theory,  was  an  honest,  well-meaning 
man.  He  did  not  advocate  to  limit  public  education  to  the  three  R*8,  while 
he  sent  his  own  children  to  the  best  college.  He  acted  in  accordance  with 
his  belief:  the  education  which  he  thought  best  for  the  public  was  good 
enough  for  himsi4f.  He  sent  his  own  chihlren,  Louis^a  and  Tom,  to  Mr. 
McChoakunK'hild's  school  to  he  filled  with  facts  and  nothing  else.  No  train- 
ing of  the  sentiment.'*  for  him!  No  cultivation  of  gentle  fanta^^y  and  happy 
imagination!     Nothing  but  practical  facts! 

In  Mr.  (iradirrind's  model  school  Sissy  Ju|>es,  the  child  of  a  traveling 
circus-iKirf'oniier,  liad  found  admission  hy  accident.  Her  father,  whom  she 
had  h)ved  tenderly,  died  from  a  fall,  and  Mr.  ( Jrmlgrind  was  moved  to  receive 
the  or|)hau  into  his  own  family.  It  wa.<  through  Sissy  Juj)es  and  her  loving 
nature  that  Louisa,  wlio  had  been  brought  up  on  facts,  was  saved  from  the 
destructive  consefjuenccs  of  Mr.  ( iradgrindV  educational  theory.  The  rich 
inner  life  of  the  strange  child,  its  atlectionate  nature,  its  strong  and  sound 
sentiment,  worked  a  reform  in  the  selfish  tendencies  of  Louisa,  and  led  her  to 
realize  that  while  her  mind  had  been  filled  with  fact^,  her  heart  had  remained 
void.  "'You  have  been  so  careful  of  me,"'  Louisa  tells  her  father,  "*that  I 
never  had  a  child's  heait.  You  have  trained  me  so  well  that  I  never  dre^imed 
a  child's  dream.  You  have  dealt  so  wiselv  with  me,  father,  that  I  never  had 
a  child's  fear.' 

"Mr.  Gradgrind  was  <|uite  moved  by  his  success,  and  by  this  testimony  of 
it.  'My  dear  Louisa,'  said  he,  'you  abundantly  repay  my  care.  Kiss  me, 
my  dear  girl.'  " 

How  poor  little  SLssy  Ju[)es,  the  orphan,  longing  for  tenderness  and  sym- 
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pathy,  the  bright  child  full  of  rich  imaginative  life,  fared  in  Mr.  McChoakum- 
child's  school,  can  easily  be  conceived.  Even  the  most  decisive  statistics 
which  Mr.  McChoakumchild,  in  the  spirit  of  his  philasophy  placed  before 
her,  could  not  convince  poor  Sissy  that  she  was  a  happy  child.  Here  is  her 
account  of  her  mental  difficulties  at  school  as  she  relates  them  to  her  friend, 
Miss  I^uisa : 

"He  said,  *Now  this  school-room  is  a  nation,  and  in  this  nation  there  are 
fifty  millions  of  money.  Isn't  this  a  prosi)erous  nation  ?  And  are  not  you  in 
a  thriving  state  ? ' 

"'What  did  vou  sav?'  asked  Louisa. 

" '  Miss  I^uisa,  I  said  I  did  not  know.  T  thought  I  could  not  know  whether 
it  was  a  prosperous  nation  or  not,  and  whether  I  was  in  a  thriving  state  or 
not,  unless  T  knew  who  got  the  money  and  whether  any  of  it  was  mine.  But 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  not  in  the  figures  at  all/  said  Sissy, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"  *  That  was  a  great  mistake  of  yours,'  obsen-ed  Louisa. 

*'  *  Yes,  Miss  Louisa,  I  know  it  now.  Then  Mr.  McChoakumchild  said  he 
wouhl  try  me  again.  And  he  said  this  school-room  was  *an  immense  town  ; 
in  it  there  are  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  onlv  five-and-twentv  are  star\'e<l 
to  death  in  the  streets  in  the  course  of  a  vear.  What  is  vour  remark  on  that 
proportion?'  And  my  remark  was — for  I  could  not  think  of  a  better  one  — 
that  I  thought  it  must  be  just  a*  hard  ui)on  those  who  were  starved,  whether 
the  others  were  a  millicm,  or  a  million  million.    And  that  was  wrong,  too.'  " 

The  results  of  ( iradgrind's  system  of  eihication  could  have  been  anticipated. 
In  his  son  Tom  it  engendered  the  worst  features  of  selfishness  and  deceit ;  Ids 
wretched  life  rei)resents  a  downward  course  from  facts  to  disgrace  and  sin. 
Louisa's  life,  too,  was  made  miserable  through  her  training,  but  the  love  and 
womanly  strength  of  Sissy  Jupes  saves  her  from  ruin. 

For  Mr.  (Tradgrind  himself,  a  time  of  adversity  arrives;  and  in  the  down- 
fall of  his  hopes,  in  the  dark  hour  of  disapiK)intment,  when  his  daughter's 
love,  and  that  fooling  of  deep  sympathy  for  which  there  had  l)een  no  place  in 
his  "system,"  become  the  solace  of  his  wounded  soul,  he  realizes  and  con- 
fesses  to  himself  the  error  of  his  former  views:  "'Some  jxjrsons  hold,'  he 
]Mirsuc<l,  still  hesitating,  *that  there  is  a  wisdom  of  the  head,  and  that  there  is  a 
wisdom  of  the  heart.  I  have  not  supix)sed  so;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  mistrust 
myself  now.  I  have  sui)|X)sed  the  head  to  be  all-sufficient.  It  may  not  be 
all-sufficient.' " 

While  in  "Hard  Times,"  education  falls  a  victim  to  the  "system,"  in 
'*  Dombey  <^  Son  "  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  pride  of  the  parent.  Little 
Paul,  so  loving,  so  honest,  so  true,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  novelist's 
child-characters.  He  hsu\  all  that  his  father's  money  could  buv  —  vet  there 
wjw  no  mother's  love.  He  had  all  the  education  that  he  wanted — in  fact,  he 
had  more  than  he  \^'anted  ;  the  poor  fellow  died  from  over-education. 

Little  Paul  Dombey  was  the  victim  of  a  i)er\'erted  educatiotval  «i\xi.  '^V^^i 
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Tom  and  Louisa  Gradgrind  were  educated  for  the  glory  of  the  "syBtem,"  he 
was  educated  for  Dombey  &  Son,  for  the  glory  of  the  firm.  The  selfish  pride 
of  the  father  never  thought  of  fKwr  Paul  as  a  weak,  ailing  child ;  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  needs  of  his  l>eing  and  his  happiness;  the  boy  w&« 
to  him  simply  the  future  representative  of  the  great  house,  Doml)ey  &  Son. 
To  this  his  wife  had  died  a  victim;  to  this  Paul  was  to  he  sacrificed.  "Some 
philosophers  tell  us  that  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  our  best  loves  and  affec- 
tions. Mr.  Dombey's  young  child  was,  from  the  beginning,  so  distinctly  im- 
portant to  him  as  part  of  his  own  greatness,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing),  of 
the  greatness  of  Dombey  &.  Son,  that  there  is  no  doubt  his  parental  afiection 
might  have  l>oen  easily  traced  (like  many  a  goodly  superstructure  of  fair 
fame),  to  a  very  low  foundation." 

Little  Paul,  old  beyond  his  years,  feeble  and  frail  in  body,  strong  only  in 
his  affection  for  dear  Floy,  his  sister,  was  placed  by  his  father  in  Mrs.  Fijv 
chin*s  famous  institution,  "an  infantine  boarding-house  of  a  very  select  de- 
scription." Mr.  Dickens  gives  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
used  in  this  place :  "At  about  noon  Mrs.  Pipchin  presided  over  sonic  early 
readings.  It  being  a  part  of  Mrs.  IMpchin's  system  not  to  encourage  a  child^s 
mind  to  develop  and  expand  itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  to  open  it  by  force 
like  an  oyster,  the  moral  of  these  lessons  was  usually  of  a  violent  and  stun- 
ning character:  the  hero — a  naughty  boy — seldom,  in  the  mildest  catastro- 
phe, being  finished  off  by  anything  less  than  a  lion  or  a  bear." 

Afler  Paul  liad  been  with  Mrs.  Pipeliin  for  a  while,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
DomlK'v  that  it  was  time  to  require  of  his  boy  a  still  higher  effort  in  behalf 
of  Dombev  A:  Son.  "Mr.  Dombev  withdrew  to  the  hotel  and  his  dinner: 
resolved  that  Paul,  now  that  he  wius  getting  so  old  and  well,  should  begin  a 
vigorous  course  of  education  forthwith,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  position  in 
wliich  he  wa.s  to  shine;  that  Dr.  Blinibor  should  take  him  in  hand  immedi- 
atelv. 

"Whenevor  a  young  gentleman  was  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Blimber,  lit* 
might  consider  liimself  sure  of  a  ]>rotty  tiglit  scpieeze.  The  Doctor  undert4)ok 
the  charge  of  ten  young  gentlemen,  but  lie  had  always  ready  a  supply  of 
learning  for  a  hundntd,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  and  it  was  at  once  the  busi- 
ness and  the  delight  of  his  life  to  gorge  the  iinha])])y  ten  with  it. 

"In  fact,  Dr.  Hliniher's  establisliment  wiu<  a  great  hot-house  in  which  there 
was  a  foreing  a|)|>aratns  incessantly  at  work.  All  the  boys  blew  l)efore  their 
time.  Mental  irn^en  |M'it^e  were  ])rotlue(Ml  at  Christina**  and  intellectual  asj)ar- 
agus  all  {\\v  year  round.  Mathematical  gooselxTries  (very  .sour  ones,  tt^v 
were  eoniinon  at  untimely  seasons  and  from  mere  sprouts  of  bushes,  under 
Dr.  Bliniher's  cultivation.  Every  dttseription  of  Greek  and  Latin  vegetable> 
uere  got  oH*  the  driest  twigs  of  boys  under  the  frostiest  circumstances.  Na- 
ture was  of  no  consequence  at  all.  No  matter  what  a  young  gentleman  was 
intended  t<'  bear.  Dr.  Blimber  made  him  bear  to  pattern,  somehow  or  other." 

Tlie  satire  of  these  Hues  tits  our  davs  iu<  well  as  those  of  Dickens.     C'hil- 
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4lren  are  made  too  much  to  "  bear  to  pattern."  There  is  not  sufficient  heed  given 
U)  "what  they  are  intended  to  bear."  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  bright,  vigorous 
and  strong  children  are  concerned.  There  the  high-pressure  systems  of  edu- 
cation may  stimulate  and  lead  to  the  unfolding  of  the  best  strength.  But 
woe  to  the  weak  child,  which  b  driven  to  efforts  beyond  his  strength  and 
whose  life  is  made  unhapj)y  by  demands  of  parent,  or  teacher,  which  he  has 
not  the  power  to  meet.  Unhappy  is  the  lot  of  the  child  whose  education  is 
meted  out  to  him,  not  in  accordance  with  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  ])arent  or  teacher  desires  him  to  do,  who  is  educated,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  Dombev  &  Son. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Blimber  s  high-grade  school  were  universally  admired. 
When  the  examiners  summed  up  the  examinations  passed  by  these  pupils 
with  ease,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  per-rcent.  system  of  recognizing  merit  was 
limited  to  one  hundred.  While  this  was  the  general  verdict,  yet  there  were  a 
few  very  rare  cases  in  which  nature  seemed  ungrateful  to  the  "system."  There 
•were  instances  in  which  this  vigorous  training  killed  the  mind,  and  instances 
in  which  it  killed  the  body.  Paul  Dombey  was  an  illustration  of  the  latter 
^?ffect,  young  Toots  of  the  former. 

"Thb  was  all  pleasant  and  ingenious,  but  the  system  of  forcing  was  attended 
•with  its  usual  disadvantages.  There  was  not  the  right  taste  about  the  pre- 
mature productions,  and  they  did  not  keep  well.  Moreover,  one  young  gen- 
tleman with  A  swollen  nose  and  an  excessively  large  head,  the  oldest  of  the 
ten,  who  had  'gone  through'  everything,  suddenly  left  off*  blowing  one  day, 
and  remained  in  the  establishment,  a  mere  stalk.  And  people  did  say  that 
the  Doctor  had  rather  overdone  it  with  young  Toots,  and  that  when  he  began 
to  have  whiskers  he  left  oft*  having  brains." 

If  we  leave  our  author  here,  it  is  not  for  the  reason  that  our  topic — the 
:?tudy  of  educational  thoughts  in  Dickens  —  is  exhausted.  Comparatively 
few  ix)ints  of  the  many  which  invited  discussion  have  l)een  touched  upon. 
"  Bleak  House,"  for  instance,  is  rich  in  educational  lessons.  There  is  the  tel- 
escopic philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Jelly  by,  who  had  a  tender  heart  for  sufferings 
far  away,  but  none  for  own  neglected  children.  The  trouble  with  her  charity 
wa**,  that  it  did  not  begin  at  home.  She  planned  how  to  educate  the  natives 
of  "  Borrioboola  Gha,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,"  but  allowed  her  own 
little  ones  to  grow  uj)  like  savages.  There  is  in  the  same  novel  an  account  of 
the  growth  of  Esther's  grand  soul,  whose  presence  ennobled  every  life  with 
which  this  child  of  neglect  came  into  contact.  In  "David  Copjxjrfield"  also 
there  are  many  educational  threads  which  might  be  woven  together;  the  edu- 
cation of  David  Copperfield  himself,  of  Traddles  and  Steerforth ;  the  schools 
of  Creakle  and  of  Dr.  Strong.  All  these  topics  are  excluded  from  our  dis- 
cussion to-day,  by  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  attempt  to  sum  up  once  more,  in  positive  form,  the 
views  which  Dickens  seems  to  express.  His  own  mode  of  presentation  is 
necessarily  a  negative  one,  because  it  was  his  task  to  ft\\o\?  ^W\,  q>\^dX  \:^<5N.  \ft 
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be  done  in  education ;  what  teachers  and  schools  ought  not  to  be,  rather  than 
to  illustrate  directly  what  should  be  done.  But  from  the  veiy  wrongs  which 
he  scourges  we  may  infer  the  rights  and  principles  which  he  calls  upon  parents 
and  teachers  to  vindicate. 

His  novels  arc  an  earnest  appeal  to  let  education  concentrate  its  efllbrts  to 
build  up  an  ethical  world  in  the  child.  The  training  of  character  should  ever 
be  the  highest  aim,  and  the  schooling  of  the  intellect  should  be  made  subser- 
vient to  it.  The  superiority  of  general  human  culture  that  considers  all  the 
faculties,  heart  as  well  as  hand,  over  mere  mind-training,  is  a  theme  which 
modern  education  should  never  forget.  It  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it  con- 
stantly by  public  opinion. 

He  lays  stress  on  the  training  of  the  sentiments,  which  is  omitted  at  times. 
Even  modem  books  on  the  science  of  education  lose  sight  of  this  factor  when 
they  give  the  current  and  faulty  definition  of  education  as  being  the  training 
of  body,  will,  and  intelligence.  We  are  so  used  to  this  definition  that  we  do 
not  realize  its  defect.  It  omits  the  factor  on  which  Dickens  lays  so  much 
stress — the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  its  emotions.  No  one  will  deny  the 
imjwrtancc  of  this  factor.  To  illustrate:  It  would  be  of  little  value  to  teach 
history  if  such  lessons  appealed  to  intelligence  only,  and  included  nothing 
but  the  mere  data  and  facts  of  history.  Instruction  in  history  has  a  far 
greater  task  to  perform:  the  cultivation  of  patriotism  and  of  the  feeling  of 
reverence  for  tlie  grand  human  (|ualities  of  our  national  heroes. 

Dickens  eniphiwizes  also  tlic  child's  claim  to  a  happy  life,  not  marred  by 
demanding  from  him  olibrts  beyond  his  power,  neither  in  respect  to  l^sons, 
nor  in  resj)Oct  to  conduct.  Ho  demands  from  every  educator  the  recognition 
of  the  ])ririciple  that  "nature  is  of  some  couse<iuence.*'  Life  is  an  echo  of 
the  child's  education.  No  forced  ac<juireniont  can  ever  form  a  substitute  for 
a  lacking  spirit  of  kindliness  and  good-will  toward  others.  These  ethical 
(qualities,  the  treatment  of  the  child  by  his  cducat(jr,  may  rouse  or  stifle. 

The  novelist  enters  a  ])rotest  against  over-education,  under-edncation,  per- 
verted educational  aims,  and  educational  shams.  Child-nature  \vill  not  pro?- 
jier  unless  the  faculties  dormant  in  it  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  sunshine  of 
genial  teaching  and  loving  com[)anionship.  His  body  does  not  need  the  food 
of  nature  more  urgently  than  his  heart  needs  the  food  of  the  soul:  the  love 
of  friends,  the  sym])athy  of  his  teachers. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  which  the  novelist  reminds  us  is  that  of  over-edu- 
cation, of  "  Blimberism,"  so  to  speak.  Over-education  does  not  consist  merely 
in  excessive  number  of  studies,  but  niorc^  particularly  in  the  attempt  to  force 
ui)on  the  yielding  mind  of  the  child  that  training  which  neither  his  nature. 
tastes,  nor  future  needs  warrant.  Education  should  not  be  made  a  forcing,  but 
a  helping  j)roccss,  through  which  a  richer  unfolding  of  the  best  human  quali- 
ties is  brought  about. 

The  aim  of  education,  so  again  Dickens  teaches,  docs  not  lie  outside  of  the 
chiJd,  but  within.    He  is  uol  \^  \>e  ^v3ie»A«.d  "for  Dombey  &  Son,"  nor  to  at- 
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test  the  value  of  some  "system,"  nor  to  become  a  living  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Gradgrind's  plans.  He  should  be  educated  for  himself,  for  his 
own  sake,  that  he  may  become  the  best  and  happiest  being  into  which  his  in- 
dividuality can  be  developed.  The  key-note  in  all  that  Dickens  has  written 
about  education  is,  that  even  in  the  lowliest  child  slumbers  the  divine  fire  of 
truth  and  love,  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  gentle  breath  of  a 
parent's  or  teacher's  love  may  fan  into  flame.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  place 
over  the  lowliest  school-room  and  the  humblest  educational  task  the  words  of 
Heraclitus:  "Enter.    Here,  too,  are  the  gods." 


COMMON-SCHOOL  BRANCHES  FROM  A  PROFESSIONAL 

POINT  OF   VIEW, 

MI8H    IHAIJEL    LAWRENCE,   PT.   CLOUD,    MINNESOTA. 

This  paper  particularly  emphasizes  the  value  and  the  need  of  the  study  of 
common-school  subjects  from  a  professional  standpoint,  by  the  faculties  of 
normal  schools. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood  in  these  educational  topics,  that  it  may  be 
well  at  the  outset  to  l>e  as  logical  as  jxjssible,  and  to  state  plainly  what  ideal 
of  education  governs  the  thoughts  here  presented. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  educated  man  is  his  standpoint,  his  point  of 
view.  He  is  the  man  of  the  broadest  culture  who  looks  with  wide-open,  clear- 
fseeing  eyes  up<m  all  knowledge ;  who  is  blind  to  no  side  and  exaggerates  no 
side  of  our  infinitely  varied  life,  whether  heart,  soul,  or  intellect  be  concerned. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  method  of  such  education  must  be  founded 
upon  the  unity  of  all  thought.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  educator  comprehends 
the  hannony  in  the  relations  of  all  knowledge,  can  his  work  be  scientific. 
Without  such  comj)rehensioii,  the  specialist,  s^>  often  eagerly  sought  for  as  a 
teacher,  must  narrow  instead  of  developing  intellectual  life. 

I  believe  that  "there  is  such  a  thing  a«  being  too  profound.  Truth  is  not 
always  in  a  well."  The  miner  in  the  valley  is  ty])ical  of  very  much  deep  re- 
search into  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  but  the  superficial  view  from  the 
mountain-top  may  be  of  far  more  value  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

There  is  little  s(;nse  in  the  common  confusion  of  the  superficial  with  the 
false.  The  surface  view  is  always  the  widest,  and  usually  reveals  the  more 
important  relations  of  truth. 

Possibly  the  reason  that  the  ultra-philosophical  educator  lays  himself  o])en 
to  ridicule  from  his  equally  short-sighted,  practical  friends,  is  that  he  is  diving 
somewhat  deeply  and  is  a  little  blinded  to  surface  views. 

If  there  were  time,  I  could  demonstrate  that  every  Teal  «AN«xiefc  vcL\stfA«et^ 
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education  ha^  been  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  student  earlier  glimpees  of 
the  whole  of  the  subject  he  is  studying.  An  outlook  into  the  unknown  coun- 
try being  gained,  the  teacher  can  afford  to  leave  unexplored  many  a  valley 
through  which  students  used  to  plod  blindly  and  painfully — where,  indeed, 
many  of  them  were  hoixilessly  lost,  and  never  emerged  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  main  principles  of  the  study  pursued.  He  who  has  once  seen  the  whole 
country  can  be  trusted  to  go  alone.  He  needs  no  guide  for  intelligent  and 
thorough  exploration. 

The  mere  learner  of  a  subject,  then,  nmst,  to  be  successful,  reach  the  stand- 
j)oint  of  its  unity.  Surely,  the  student  of  method  must  penetrate  even  far- 
ther than  this.  For  the  unity  of  all  thought  is  the  only  standpoint  from 
which  he  can  intelligently  view  the  subjects  of  his  study.  This  view  only, 
enlightens  him  as  to  the  value  of  each  to  the  complete  man. 

Normal  schools  must  give  this  outlook  if  they  would  become  the  source  of 
professional  work ;  hence  the  study  of  jwychology  and  philosophy,  of  how  we 
know,  must  precede  the  study  of  the  method  of  any  specific  knowledge.  No 
pupil-teacher  can  be  led  to  analyze  the  unity  he  sees  in  a  subject,  without  such 
foundation ;  much  less  can  he  measure  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  and  dis- 
cover the  short  paths  for  each  individual  to  better  view-points.  Our  normal 
ifichools  should  at  least  place  their  graduates  on  the  right  foundation  fi>r  the 
working  out  of  the  problems  before  them.  What  have  we  done  already  ? 
The  main  problem  to  the  pupil-teacher  is  how  to  quicken  the  intellectual  life 
of  his  i)U{)il,  how  to  make  him  assimilate  from  all  knowledge  that  best  fitted 
to  promote  his  growth.  Here  is  one  solution.  Judge  if  the  problem  be 
.solved. 

We  have  provided  our  normal  pupils  with  carefully  dissected  bark,  the 
record  of  ])ast  intellectual  life,  now  an  outworn  environment,  chiefly  useful 
to  ])roteet  fresh  inner  growths  of  thought  from  chill  criticism  or  early  blight. 
We  have  s|H?nt  much  time  in  leading  our  ] ni pi  1- teachers  to  invent  patterns  hy 
which  this  bark  may  be  fitted  and  moulded  round  young  minds.  The  type 
may  be  found  in  the  normal  school  note-book  of  methods.  These  pattern? 
4ire  all  warranted  to  lit  like  a  Chinese  jnizzle  if  put  together  by  the  initiated, 
though  they  are  sometimes  wofully  mismatched  by  the  unskilled. 

However,  some  of  our  normal  graduates  have  l>een  well  trained  in  the 
matching  of  knowledge,  in  the  making  of  mitre  joints,  dowel  joints,  dove-tail 
Joints,  and  even  douhle-nioitise-and-tenon  joints,  in  a  way  utterly  beyond  im- 
itation bv  anv  but  the  nonnallv  trained.  Still,  the  result  has  l)een  as  before, 
the  efi(M'tual  stifling  of  the  intellect  thus  inclosed. 

I  do  not  mean  that  normal  schools  alone  are  resjwnsible  for  such  work. 
Who  hits  not,  in  his  own  education,  felt  the  re^striction  of  this  authoritative 
bark — "thus  far  shalt  thou  think,  but  no  farther"?  The  normal  school  is 
only  responsible  for  doing  this  carpenter- work  so  much  better  than  others, 
and  then  labeling  it  (-(^entific.  The  normal  school  is  responsible  wherever  it 
has  not  ])roclaimed  that  teaching  deals  not  with  dead  knowledge,  but  with 
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lite — that  only  in  so  far  as  one  appreciates  the  elements  which  growing  life 
absorbs,  should  he  be  trusted  with  influence  over  life. 

We  normal  schools  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  before  us.  Doubt 
even  whether  it  is  ours,  paralyzes  much  work.  It  should  be  an  axiom  that  to 
the  normal  school,  more  than  to  any  other,  belongs  the  thorough  investigation 
of  how  the  mind  comes  to  know.  The  faculty  of  a  normal  school  should  be  a 
club  of  men  and  women  bound  together  by  one  common  purpose  to  find  out 
the  mode  of  the  mind*s  knowledge. 

That  normal  school  in  which  the  teachers  of  professional  work  stand  alone, 
while  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  teach  the  various  knowledge-subjects 
of  the  course  without  attention  to  harmony  or  study  of  method,  is  a  failure. 
This  is  not  strong  language.  Run  over  the  list  of  normal  schools  that  have 
produced  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  educational  thought  of  the  country,  and 
you  will  find  none  but  those  whose  faculties  have  united  in  earnest  investigar 
tion  of  this  problem.  Nay,  more :  if  you  are  connected  with  a  normal  school, 
notice  that  its  years  of  greatest  progress  have  been  those  in  which  the  problems 
of  method  have  been  most  eagerly  studied  by  its  teachers. 

(rranted  that  this  is  the  work  of  normal-school  faculties,  the  next  question 
to  be  considered  is,  what  are  the  lines  of  investigation  which  may  be  profitably 
followed  out? 

1.  The  foundation  study  should  be  of  the  laws  of  knowing,  psychology  and 
philosophy,  studies  delightful  in  proportion  as  they  are  pursued,  and  which 
when  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  active  work  of  teaching,  suggest  unex- 
plored fields  of  professional  thought  and  practice. 

2.  Accompanying  this  should  be  the  study  of  the  common-school  subjects 
from  a  professional  standpoint. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  among  those  best  accjuainted  with  normal- 
school  work,  that  for  one  teacher  capable  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geographyi 
and  grammar  well  in  such  a  school,  fifty  can  be  secured  to  teach  French, 
natural  science,  rhetoric,  or  any  advanced  subject.  In  one  sense,  this  only 
shows  how  few  teachers  should  be  tnisted  with  normal  work,  for  no  one  can 
teach  the  so-called  advanced  subjects  as  they  should  be  taught  in  a  school  for 
teachers,  who  cannot  handle  elementary  ones.  The  lack  of  ability  here  proves 
the  lack  of  investigation  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  in  its  unity,  without 
which  all  work  must  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  purj^ses  of  a  training- 
school. 

Common-school  subjects  are  the  fundamental  ones,  and  hence  in  them  is  to 
be  found  the  unity  of  all  knowledge  which  the  normal-school  teacher  must 
comprehend  or  fail.  Nothing  will  so  serve  to  harmonize  the  work  of  an  entire 
faculty  as  a  united  study  of  the  method  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
etc.,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  these  branches  which  contain  the  elements  of 
all  knowledge,  that  which  shall  guide  all  teaching. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  plans  of  work  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sought  for  in  the  study  of  the  method  of  any  knowl- 
—47 
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edge  is  its  main  view-point;  that  is,  that  notion  the  gaining  of  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  find  out  for  himself  the  other  facts  of  the  subject,  that  notion 
which  the  teacher  should  emphasize,  allowing,  as  a  rule,  its  derivative  truths 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Possibly  there  are  several  of  these  conceptions. 
To  illustrate  with  geography : 

The  laws  of  latent  and  specific  heat,  of  specific  gravity,  the  main  ph^-sical 
properties  of  air  and  water,  simply  and  experimentally  taught  as  facts  perhaps 
rather  than  laws,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  main  truths  regarding 
the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  and  the  distribution  of  land  masses,  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  determine  the  climate  of  any  country.  Let  the  pupil  stand 
upon  the  eminence  of  climate  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  look  about  him. 
Productions,  occupations,  commerce,  cities,  nay,  even  the  history  of  peoples,  lie 
before  him  as  a  landscape.  He  cannot  get  lost  here,  for  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  clue  of  dependence  which  is  an  elSicieut  guide  for  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  details. 

I  cannot  forbear  contrasting  the  efiect  of  this  bringing  of  the  student  soon 
to  this  main  view-point  of  a  subject  with  that  of  administering  Cornelia 
Blimber  blocks  of  knowledge.     Briefly,  the  negative  advantages  are  the  sav- 
ing of  time — time,  all  the  way  from  years  to  lifetimes,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  formation  of  idiotic  statements  if  not  of  idiots,  like  Toots ;  while  the  posi- 
tive gain  to  the  pupil  is,  first,  that  he  learns  to  think  eftectively,  and  second, 
that  he  feels  the  insj)iration  toward  fresh  eilbrt,  which  always  accompanies 
the  vision  of  a  new  world  of  knowledge.     You  will  notice  that  departments 
of  elementary  science  not  found  under  the  cover  of  the  geography  arc  made  in 
the  illustration  to  contribute  to  the  result.     I  predict  that  when  the  method 
of  common-school  subjects  is  more  thorouglily  studied,  w^e  shall  no  longer 
shear  oti*  one  fact  and  keep  it  for  years  apart  from  its  related  truth,  that  per- 
haps on  which  it  deiK'uds  for  coin])reheusion,  simply  because  these  facts  have 
been  furnished  us  under  separate  text-book  labels. 

In  grammar,  the  study  of  the  purely  analytical  subject  is  illustrated. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  study  the  student  must  look  at  noth- 
ing from  any  other  standiK)int  than  the  expression  of  thought. 

Hero  are  unex|)lor(^d  regions  of  method.  The  relation  of  psychology  to 
grammar,  of  the  study  of  thought  to  the  study  of  expression  of  thought,  hju^ 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  association  of  the  practical  expression  of  thought  with  the  analysis  of 
tliought-expr(\ssion  is  rich  in  suggestions  for  language- work.  To-day,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  state  rouirhlv  the  »^.neral  law  that  the  studv  of  classic 
English  inii)roves  vocabulary  and  style.  A  precise  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  analysis  of  good  literature  needed  to  T)roduce  the  best  practical 
results  froiu  childhood  on,  would  add  nmch  to  the  science  of  language-metlKKl. 

Books  on  the  science  and  history  of  language,  and  the  im|x>rtant  later 
works  on  geographical  science,  should  be  fiimiliar  to  the  student  of  method. 

AH  subjects  need  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  most  elementary  con- 
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ceptions.  In  arithmetic,  the  study  of  the  main  relations  of  number,  and  the 
process  of  their  acquisition,  will  reveal  the  essential  unity  of  much  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  teach  as  unrelated.  I  warn  you  that  there  is  danger 
here  to  our  present  notions  of  the  method  of  teaching  this  subject. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  drawing  has  many  unsolved  problems.  These  ought 
to  be  solved  right  away,  else  the  wasted  time  of  pupils,  which  in  this  age  means 
wasted  life,  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  school  which  professes  to  di- 
rect teaching,  while  it  leaves  this  department  to  specialbts  incapable  of  inves- 
tigating its  relation  to  general  intellectual  development. 

Only  a  beginning  has  as  yet  been  made  in  thinking  out  the  conditioning 
laws  of  our  elementary  work.  The  science  of  education  is  in  the  state  in 
which  Carl  Ritter  found  the  science  of  geography :  "  a  correct  statement  of  its 
whole  system  and  dependencies  is  wanting." 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  normal  schools  shall  have  faculties  alive  to  these 
problems,  and  that  the  normal  school  shall  be  the  center  of  educational  thought 
and  experiment?  In  no  other  way  can  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum, 
other  than  the  professional,  be  taught  so  as  to  inspire  professional  spirit.  Only 
life  can  rouse  life.  No  teacher  of  professional  work,  whatever  his  wisdom, 
zeal,  or  knowledge,  can  overcome  the  inertia  of  sj)irit  caused  by  the  neighbor- 
ing class-rooms  where  presides  indifference  to  general  educational  work,  and 
where  enthusiasm  exists  only  in  regard  to  the  storing  of  facts  of  a  special  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  who  is  himself  brought  out  of  the  debris  of  facts 
and  made  to  breathe  freely,  to  live  and  grow  in  the  new  worlds  of  thought 
which  his  subjects  present  to  him,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  change.  Hence- 
forth, with  the  growth  of  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  will  grow  the  desire  to  be- 
come a  skilled  and  scientific  teacher.  This  is  the  professional  inspiration  of 
faculty  and  pupils  which  assures  a  normal  school  of  success. 

The  moral  to  all  this  is: 

1.  That  the  subjects  still  necessary  in  a  normal-school  course,  which  arc  not 
professional,  must  be  taught  from  a  professional  standpoint,  if  the  school  is  to 
succeed. 

2.  That  such  a  result  cannot  be  secured,  no  matter  what  the  (}ualifications 
of  the  teachers  of  special  departments,  unless  there  is  a  combination  of  the 
faculty  bent  on  solving  the  problems  of  professional  work. 

3.  That  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  method 
of  common-school  subjects  better  than  in  any  other  way. 

Lastly,  I  submit  that  the  ground  is  almost  absolutely  untrodden.  We  are 
all  doing  to-day  in  our  class-rooms  things  for  which  we  ought  to  blush,  be- 
cause of  our  ignorance  of  method.     We  need  the  results  of  investigation  now. 

As  long  as  our  nornuil-school  faculties  are  made  up  of  teachei's  selected  for 
their  proficiency,  each  as  a  si)ecialist  in  his  own  dci)artment,  without  reference 
to  their  knowledge  of  general  method,  so  long  will  the  right  of  normal  schools 
to  exist  at  all  be  questioned,  and  questioned  with  reason.  There  should  be 
but  one  specialism  tolerated  in  a  normal  school,  and  that  is  method  —  the  study 
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of  how  the  mind  comes  to  know.  Otherwise  we  need  only  add  a  method- 
teacher  to  any  academy,  high  school,  or  college,  and  straightway  it  becomes  a 
normal  school.  Bread  is  desirable  enough  as  bread,  but  we  don't  call  bread 
butter  nor  sell  it  as  butter  because  we  eat  a  little  butter  with  it.  When 
method  is  simply  used  as  butter  for  any  study,  or  any  school,  it  is  like  the  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savor;  it  should  indeed  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot 
of  men.  When  there  is  a  revival  in  what  may  be  termed  the  secular  depart- 
ments of  our  normal  schools — when  the  incongruous  mixture  of  method-cant, 
devices  falsely  called  method,  and  knowledge-worship,  give  place  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  absorbing  study  by  the  entire  faculty  of  the  method  of  the 
knowing  mind,  which  is  the  method  of  all  knowledge,  then  will  our  gradu- 
ates go  forth  to  their  work,  full  of  inspiration,  each  one  ready  to  add  his  own 
force  to  the  working  out  of  the  problems  before  us.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  normal  school  have  an  undoubted  and  unquestioned  reason  for  being. 


RECITATION  ESTIMATES. 


A.    R.   TAYLOR,    EMPORIA,    KANSA8. 


In  nearly  all  kinds  of  schools  and  in  nearly  all  grades  of  work,  some  etfort 
is  made  to  place  a  value  ujjon  the  recitation  of  each  pupil.  In  many  scho<»ls, 
this  effort  is  made  ever}'  day;  in  others,  weekly  or  fortnightly  records  are 
made.  In  some  schools,  they  form  the  only  data  for  promotion ;  in  a  vast 
majority,  the  data  are  secured  by  averaging  the  daily  rea)rd  with  an  examina- 
tion grade.  Ocea.<ic)nalIy  a  teacher  is  found  who  makes  no  records  whatever, 
but  promotes  upon  his  judgment  of  the  pupil's  capacity  from  a  general  esti- 
mate which  he  has  been  making  up  during  the  term.  Various  systems  of 
markings  have  been  used.  All,  by  whatever  name  called,  recognize  a  certain 
j)er  e^nt.  as  essential  to  a  "i)assing  knowledge"  of  a  subject.  It  may  be  re- 
marked right  here,  that  the  boasted  su|)eriority  of  certain  systems  of  marking 
over  the  per-cent.  system  is  more  a])parent  than  real,  and  that  data  carefully 
gathered  throughout  a  term's  work  make  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  promo- 
tion than  that  which  any  man  or  woman  can  carry  in  his  or  her  head. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  the  system  of  marking  has  little  importance  beside  the 
greater  fjuestion,  What  elemenU  shall  enter  into  the  esitimate  of  the  valur  of  the 
puplVs  recitation  f  The  pupil,  as  well  a.s  the  teacher,  should  know  what  is  de- 
manded of  hini,  for  each  pupil  should  be  taught  to  measure  himself  every  day 
by  the  ideal  standard.  Ordinarily,  the  standard  is  suggested  in  the  command, 
*'Be  good  and  get  your  lessons."  But  what  it  is  to  "get  a  lesson,"  and  how  to 
get  a  lesson,  are  left  to  the  pupil's  own  intuition.  He  "  has  got  his  lesson  "  when 
he.  can  rejKiat  the  words  of  the  author,  is  the  too  current  conception  of  the 
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])upil  and  master  to-day.  He  has  made  an  ideal  recitation  when  he  has  reached 
the  desired  result,  regardless  of  the  bungling  way  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
Now,  if  the  possession  of  a  fact  were  the  only  object  of  school-work,  the  test 
could  easily  be  met;  but  a  fact  simply  in  education  is  of  no  more  value  than 
a  bit  of  undigested  food  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  lies  there,  and  the  longer 
it  lies  undigested,  the  more  of  a  burden  it  becomes.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  em- 
phasizing the  other  essentials  in  a  recitation  that  this  paper  is  presentecl  in 
this  section. 

In  making  u])  recitation  estimates  there  are  some  general  points  which  are 
common  to  all  subjects ;  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  sub- 
ject.    Among  those  which  are  common  to  all  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Accuracy  as  to  facts. 

No  greater  blunder  was  ever  made  than  to  train  the  child  up  in  the  idea 
that  rough  approximations  and  vague  guesses  are  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  def- 
inite, unquestioned  fact.  The  difference  of  a  few  cents  in  a  problem  in  arith- 
metic, or  of  a  few  years  in  an  important  date,  or  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
certain  flower  under  examination,  or  of  the  details  of  a  certain  event  coming 
under  his  own  observation,  is  too  frequently  passed  over  with  an  apologetic 
word  from  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil  given  to  understand  that  his  statements 
are  satisfactory.  Nothing  but  the  fact,  and  the  fact  as  established  by  others, 
and  by  his  own  individual  investigation,  whenever  poasible,  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  teacher.  Facts  furnish  the  basis  from  which  all  empirical 
trutlis  are  develoj)ed,  and  looseness  or  carelessness  about  facts  begets  confusion 
in  all  reasoning.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  see  things  exactly  as  they 
are,  and  retain  what  he  sees,  without  modification.  Demand  should  be  made, 
not  simply  for  accuracy  as  to  facts,  but  for  a  liberal  number  of  facts.  One 
fact  proves  nothing,  but  a  score  of  facts  establishes  a  great  principle. 

2.  Accuracy  as  to  principles. 

As  has  been  said,  a  single,  isolated  fact  is  worth  nothing ;  but  from  related 
facts  grow  beautiful  and  far-reaching  principles.  The  accuracy  demanded  is 
in  a  clear  conception  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  sco{)e  of  the  j)rinciple,  as  well 
as  ability  to  express  it  in  simple  terms.  Accuracy  is  found,  not  in  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  words  in  wiiich  a  principle  is  formulated,  but  in  the  compre- 
hension of  its  truth,  and  in  its  application.  A  principle  is  of  little  value  to  a 
pupil,  if  he  does  not  c^)mprehend  its  origin ;  if  he  is  unable  to  build  it  up  for 
himself,  and  to  see  the  reasons  leading  to  its  acceptance.  It  would  seem  that 
a  pupil  who  masters  a  principle  in  this  way  would  possess  ready  skill  in  its 
application ;  but  ex[)erience  shows  that  this  must  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
Re|)eated  tests  in  solving  a  variety  of  problems  will  bring  out  the  real  knowl- 
edge which  he  may  possess. 

8.  Readiness  in  tiie  j)resentation  of  subject-matter. 

A  stammering  tongue  is  too  frequently  but  the  evidence  of  a  stammering 
mind.  A  slow  tongue  is  assuredly  the  organ  of  a  slow  mind.  Readiness  is 
not  less  essential  than  accuracy.     An  ideal  training  teaches  the  pupil  to  a 
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quick  and  clear  resj)onse  to  the  call  of  the  preceptor.  A  common  fault  per- 
mits the  pupil  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  class  in  a  dazed  effort  to  recall  a 
j)oorly-learned  lesson,  and  to  flounder  about  catching  at  words  in  which  to 
express  it.  No  pupil  should  consider  a  lesson  prepared  until  he  can  recall  all 
parts  of  it  at  will  and  clothe  them  in  acceptable  and  intelligible  language. 
Xo  recitation  should  be  considered  satisfactory  which  has  not  thus  become  a 
part  of  the  child.  No  one  recognizes  the  difficulty  here  more  than  I,  and  yet 
such  demand?  made  from  the  primer  through  the  high  school  will  result  in  a 
roval  line  of  scholars.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  readv  men  in  mer- 
cantile  and  professional  life  are  the  men  who  win.  There  is  abundant  knowl- 
edge amonjr  the  masses,  but  little  skill  in  the  prompt  handling  of  it.  It  is 
jHissible  that  we  are  laying  too  much  stress  on  tiie  amount  our  [mpils  do,  and 
too  little  on  the  way  they  do  it.  In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity  the  school- 
room.s  ought  not  to  be  content  to  turn  out  indifferent,  slovenly  plodders. 

4.  (  ompreiiension  of  the  subject-matter  as  a  whole. 

The  wholas  which  a  child  builds  up  must  at  first  of  course  be  very  circum- 
scribed, but  by  training  him  to  grasp  each  fiilly,  and  by  carefully  ex})anding 
his  vision  with  each  forward  movement  the  habit  of  tiioughtful  synthesL*  be- 
comes a  })art  of  him,  expanding  and  strengthening  every  faculty.  Ordinarily 
pupils  fail  to  see  the  relation  of  the  part**  of  a  single  lesson,  much  less  to  com- 
bine into  one  beautiful  whole  the  dependent  part,*?  of  an  entire  subject.  A 
logical  outline  of  a  subject  should  always  bo  building  in  the  pupil's  mind, 
and  recitation  estimates  which  ignore  this  element  are  of  little  value. 

").  Contidence  in  ])ositions  taken,  and  ability  to  supix>rt  them. 

Tliis  grows  naturally  out  of  the  processes  already  urged.  The  little  child 
cannot  i)e  convinced  against  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses,  and  he  appeals 
to  them  with  unwavering  confidence.  The  extension  of  this  a.s'^urance  to  the 
same  faith  in  inductive  and  deductive  truth,  as  well  as  in  the  proc*esses  pi-o- 
ducing  them,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  all  education.  Without  it  there  is  no 
education.  The  fallacy  of  knowledge,  so  called,  without  ability  to  support 
its  truth  or  its  rea.'^onableness,  has  been  undisjmted  since  Socrates  walked  the 
streets  of  Athens.  The  pujnl's  skill  in  maintaining  his  conclusions  is  not 
often  given  too  much  prominence.  There  is  of  course  a  confidence  that  l)e- 
gets  irreverence,  a  disf^sitisn  to  argue  and  to  run  off  into  fruitless  discussions 
which  sometinuv  disphices  all  systematic  study.  Few  teachers,  however,  need 
be  deceived  by  such  bushwhacking. 

<K  Appropriateness  of  language  used  in  expressing  thought. 

Here  the  work  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  alike  is  commonly  slack.  Pupils 
should  not  be  ]>ermitted  to  use  any  language  but  the  right  language.  While  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  insist  uj)on  the  words  of  an  author  or  of  a  teacher, 
it  is  a  much  grosser  blunder  to  accept  vague  and  equivocal  terms  or  ungrain- 
matical  and  cumbrous  expi-essions.  The  pupil  should  know  what  every  word 
he  uses  means,  and  should  grow  into  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in  sim- 
/>Jo,  clear,  and  definite  language.    The  nomenclature  of  each  subject  should 
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eiit^r  into  his  vocabulary  so  that  a})propriate  tenns  would  come  with  ease  and 
^racx*.  To  secure  this  fluency,  care  is  needed  in  attaining  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, as  well  as  in  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  them- 
selves. Pupils  should  not  only  know  that  the  correct  use  of  language  is 
desirable,  but  that  it  is  recpiired  in  every  recitation. 

7.  Interest  shown  in  the  work. 

Interest  cannot  be  forced,  and  vet  it  is  alwavs  a  sure  indication  of  the 
ani(»unt  of  subject-matter  the  pupil  is  imbibing.  Indiflference  never  masters 
anything.  Little  credit  should  ever  be  given  to  the  listless,  drowsy  fellow 
who  hangs  heavily  even  on  time  itself.  The  child  who  is  awake  to  everj'thing 
within  reach,  is  rapidly  making  it  his  own.  No  matter  what  blunders  he  may 
niak<*  at  the  start,  he  will  rise  with  new  ix>wer  at  the  end.  Lack  of  interest 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  skill  on  the  ])art  of  the  teacher,  but  the  discouraging 
and  discreditable  fact  i^emains  just  the  same.  The  pupil  whose  interest  flags 
not  is  deserving  of  recognition  in  making  up  recitation  estimates. 

•^.  Attention  to  the  work  of  fellow-pupils  and  to  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

A  recitation  is  not  complete  when  a  pujnl  has  responded  satisfactorily  to  the 
particular  part  assigned  him.  The  teacher  has  a  right  to  demand  his  atten- 
tion and  coo|x^ration  for  the  entire  [)eriod  assigned  to  the  class.  He  owes 
lu^sistnnee  to  his  teacher  and  to  his  fellows.  He  gains  in  practice  as  he  ap- 
])roachos  a  subject  from  the  diflerent  standpoints  of  the  diflerent  ])upils,  and 
serves  to  increase  their  interest.  He  also  gains  advantage  from  the  explana- 
tions of  the  teacher,  and  increases  his  teaching  power  by  inciting  him  to 
greater  eflbrt.  Attention  works  both  ways.  It  brings  the  pupil  to  the  teacher, 
and  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the  teacher,  generating  new  power  in  him  as 
well. 

0.  Success  in  grasj)ing  and  assimilating  new  thought. 

Kvery  lesson  ought  to  give  something  new  to  the  pupil.  If  it  does  not  come 
in  a  new  olyect  of  thought,  it  ought  to  come  in  the  way  of  new  additions  to 
the  })ivsent  concej)tion  of  the  object.  The  grasping  of  the  idea  and  its  projMjr 
l(»cation,  is  one  of  the  si)ecial  lines  of  training  through  which  every  pupil  should 
be  constantly  passing.  Wherever  met,  whether  in  every-day  ex|x?riences,  read- 
ing, or  conversation,  that  which  is  new  and  valuable  should  be  instantly  seized 
and  made  one's  own.  A  pupiFs  success  in  assimilating  all  such  material  is  a 
valuable  test  of  his  capacity  and  of  his  growth. 

10.  Evidence  of  growth  in  thought-power  as  well  as  in  knowledge. 

This  test  ai)plies  only  at  intervals  of  some  length,  and  yet  the  vigilant  teacher 
is  not  slow  to  note  the  increase  of  power  to  comprehend  and  master  a  difficult 
subject.  The  cramming  process  does  not  develoj)  it,  and  a  very  few  months 
or  years  at  l)est  mark  habits  of  study  as  clearly  as  though  a  pupil's  diary  were 
laid  ojHjn  before  us.  The  object  of  all  education  is  the  generation  of  thought- 
power,  and  the  pupil  whose  equipment  consists  in  facts  only  is  like  the  sphinx 
—  useful  only  as  a  curiosity.  Enough  has  been  said  U)  leave  no  (juestion  as 
to  the  value  of  facts,  but  the  jwwer  to  utilize  the  facts  is  the  one  thing  wKvcK 
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a  pupil  should  always  know  is  needful.  That  which  a  pupil  does  for  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  ought  to  be  incr^ing  his  power  to  observe, 
to  discriminate,  to  assimilate,  and  to  apply.  Unless  from  the  simple  truths  of 
ever}'-day  life  and  its  experiences  a  pupil  grows  in  ability  to  rise  up  and  take 
possession  of  abstract  truth,  his  daily  work  has  been  of  little  value.  Unless 
he  aj)j)roaches  manhood  with  the  power  to  reason  out  the  great  questions  of 
practical  life  for  himself,  he  is  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  success.  The  teacher 
must  instill  this  idea  into  the  mind  of  every  pupil. 

11.  I)isjK)sition  to  seek  and  to  profit  by  criticism. 

This  enters  incidentally  as  a  valuable  moans  of  discovering  how  much  a 
pupil  knows,  and  how  thoroughly  he  is  interested  in  a  subject.  Prompted  by 
such  an  impulse,  he  usually  throws  open  his  entire  knowledge-box  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  teacher.  More — the  cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  is  the  most 
characteristic  sign  of  the  true  student,  and  assures  the  happiest  results. 
When  a  pupil  asks  honestly  and  intelligently  for  a  truth,  the  work  of  the  * 
teacher  is  already  half  done ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  overburdened  teacher, 
if  for  nothing  else,  this  element  should  not  be  forgotten  in  making  up  esti- 
mates. 

12.  Promptness  in  doing  supplementary  work. 

There  ought  to  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  referring  specially  to  this  point, 
but  not  all  teachers  have  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  their  pupils  that  what- 
ever work  may  be  assigned,  whether  in  the  text-book  or  out  of  it,  is  jmrt  of 
the  lesson  to  l>e  prepaix'd.  Frivolous  and  indifferent  excuses  for  neglect  of 
8upj)lenu'ntary  work  ai*e  accepted,  which  develop  most  vicious  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  procrastination.  It  raiglit  be  remarked  j)arenthetically  that  a  great 
gain  would  come  if  the  word  su])]>lementary  in  this  connection  were  droppeil 
from  our  vocal>ulary.  Whenever  such  work  is  assigned,  the  pupils  who  do  it 
should  receivi;  ])ropor  credit  for  it;  those  who  do  not,  should  lose  in  proj)ortion. 

13.  On  oriirinulitv  and  invention. 

Some  subject.^  present  greater  o]>j)ortunities  for  the  exercise  of  originality 
in  the  ways  of  doing  things,  and  in  the  doing  of  new  things,  than  others;  but 
all  permit  the  ])ersonality  of  the  pupil  to  assert  itself  in  some  degree.  We  art- 
dealing  witli  beings  whose  sfK^cial  j)rivilege  it  is  to  create,  and  whose  educa- 
tion must  realize  that  liighest  and  best  of  all  prerogatives.  The  longing  to 
plan  and  do  for  oneself,  to  go  farther  than  his  fellows  lead  him,  should  he  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  every  hour  in  the  day.  Little  spurts  at  composition- 
work  once  ])er  quarter  mv  pitiable  att^'uipts  to  force  the  growth  of  such 
j)ersons. 

14.  Manner  of  sitting,  standing,  speaking,  etc. 

The  education  of  the  mental  i)owers  is  not  the  only  object  of  school-work. 
In  large  part  the  recitation  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  personally  direct 
the  cultivation  of  correct  habits  of  sitting,  standing,  s])eaking,  etc.  This  is 
the  apology,  if  one  be  needed,  for  noting  this  point  here.  The  manner  in 
which  a  thouglit  is  expressed  \s  often  of  as  much  importance  m  the  thought 
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itself.  Grace  in  body  is  as  necessary  as  grace  in  language.  Too  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  direct  preparation  of  the  youth  for  public  speaking,  and 
too  little  for  conversation.  A  million  words  are  uttered  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation where  one  is  uttered  on  the  platform.  The  influence  of  individuals 
over  each  other  in  conversation  has  always  been  many  fold  greater  than  the 
influence  on  the  platform.  So  these  elements  in  an  education  must  be  given 
their  proper  place,  and  must  enter  into  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  what  is  re- 
quired of  him. 

15.  On  written  work. 

All  teachers  in  secondary  and  high  schools  know  how  shamefully  negligent 
of  the  simplest  requirements  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  are  a  great 
majority  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  their  classes.  It  simply  shows 
that  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  do  not  exalt  this  point,  in  estimating  the 
work  of  their  pupils,  a.s  they  should.  Nothing  but  careful,  constant  attention 
to  the  penmanship,  the  punctuation,  the  spelling,  the  capitalization,  the  para- 
graphing, and  the  neatness  of  the  manuscript  in  every  subject  studied,  will 
secure  the  needed  reform.  I  know  that  many  teachers  pretend  to  consider 
these  things  everywhere,  but  too  frequently  the  pupil  does  not  discover  that  it 
means  anything. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  and  yet  it  may  serve  to  remind  some  one 
that  his  ideal  of  the  recitation  is  too  low,  and  that  he  ought  to  join  with  us 
more  vigorously  in  fixing  upon  higher  standards  for  estimating  the  work  of 
pupils. 

The  noting  of  these  points  in  criticising  the  essays  which  pupils  may  pre- 
sent occasionally,  is  not  enough.  I  insist  that  the  language  or  the  rhetoric 
class  is  not  the  only  class  where  these  points  should  enter  into  recitation  esti- 
mates. Scholars  are  not  made  in  any  such  manner.  They  are  the  products 
of  intelligent  effort  in  daily  drill  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Reliable, 
thoughtful,  graceful  scholarship  is  not  bom  of  a.  day,  but  of  a  life.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  quality,  not  quantity.  Quality  is  not  supplied 
on  demand,  but  conies  of  loving  toil  and  patient  waiting. 

The  necessity  for  placing  well-defined  ideals  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
and  of  arousing  continued  effort  at  their  realization,  is  not  more  true  anywhere 
else  than  for  the  work  in  the  recitation.  As  fast  as  pupils  are  able  to  compre- 
hend them,  these  jKjints  should  be  presented  and  re(iuired.  Each  individual 
subject  should  have  the  work  required  as  carefully  outlined  from  time  to 
time. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


CRITICISM  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS -ITS  VALUE  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  TRAIN- 
ING TEA.CHERS. 

THOMAS   J.   GRAY,   ST.  CLOl'D,   MINNESOTA. 

Perhaps  no  terms  in  pedagogy  are  more  unfortunate  than  "criticism," 
** practice- teaching,"  and  "model  school."  Unless  they  can  be  removed  by 
substitution  we  must  patiently  plod  through  the  long,  slow  process  of  raising 
a  term  once  perverted  to  a  correct  scientific  meaning.  This  devolves  upon 
every  w  riter  or  s})eaker  the  necessity  of  constant  definition. 

"Criticism"  as  commonly  understood  on  the  outside  is  a  process  of  a  me- 
chanical nature  by  which  a  novice  in  the  art  of  teaching  has  bis  mistakes, 
real  or  imaginar)%  [>ointed  out  to  him  by  some  one  who  is  supposed  to  know 
just  how  the  thing  is  done  or  should  be  done.  It  consists  in  Miss  A's  visitation 
of  Miss  B's  chuss,  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  (  Miss  A  is 
the  critic- teacher,  Miss  B  the  trembling  neophyte,  in  terror  lest  she  reveal  the 
fact  that  she  does  not  know  whether  to  teach  her  pupils  to  "answer  in  com- 
plete sentences,"  "to  sit,  or  stand  when  they  recite,"  to  say  "2  times  *^  are  6," 
or  "2  times  8  is  (>  ";  or  whether  the  subject  of  a  sentence  shall  be  defined  as 
"that  of  wliich,"  or  "that  wliich  roj)i*esents  that  of  which";  or  whether  the 
child  shall  be  comi)elled  to  follow  the  particular  "outline  of  the  plan,"  or 
whether  ho  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  river  of  his  home  is  as  good 
41*5  the  little  stream  in  the  sand-box  before  him,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth, 
to  hundreds  of  such  trivial  nothings,)  followed  at  a  later  j)eriod  with  a  |)er- 
sonal  interview  on  the  work  done. 

Whether  this  criticism  be  helpful,  harmful,  or  indifferent,  dei)ends  ujwn  the 
conjunction  of  a  few  easily-defined  factoi-s.  If  the  critic-teacher  herself 
knows  her  j)roblem,  if  she  has  the  ability  to  make  another  know  the  problem, 
and  is  capable  of  (juick  and  accurate  sensing  of  things;  if  the  pupil-teacher 
be  of  sufficient  maturity,  scholarship,  and  jKidagogical  knowledge  to  l>e  intel- 
ligently guided,  something  of  value  may  be  had  from  the  criticism  work.  It 
is  (juite  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  results  are  far  below  what  they  should 
bo.  After  such  a  study  of  the  problem  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  after  a 
practical  contact  with  it  of  eighteen  yeare,  I  am  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  first  re(juisite  of  a  critic-teacher  is  a  philosoj)hic  ca.<t  of  mind.  Tlii? 
may  sc^em  strange  to  those  who  sne(T  at  any  reference  to  philosophy  in  a 
teacher ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  Not  a  mind  jx>s.'«essed  of  Day's  Psychol- 
ogy, or  Haven's,  or  Hamilton's,  or  of  Kant,  or  Plato  even,  but  of  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  that  appeared  in  highest  form  in  Plato.  An  introspective  mind, 
H  mind  luiving  a  trend  towatd  "lTv\e\mw^r  ^^n^w^  ^xova.  wvw»  "opinion,''  a 
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mind  dwelling  in  the  s])here  of  the  real,  rather  than  the  phenomenal,  a  mind 
to  which  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  world  are  more  actual  than  of  the 
material  world.  No  one  can  ever  become  a  tnie  scientist  to  whom  the  invis- 
i})le  and  imix)nderahle  atoms  are  not  aet  actual  as  the  mountains  or  the  planets  ; 
a<  firmly  grasj)ed  hy  the  insight  of  the  soul  a^  the  latter  by  the  physical  eye. 
80  with  the  mind  of  the  true  critic-teacher  in  respect  to  the  data  of  the  men- 
tal world.  This  (piality  is  less  common  in  America  than  it  will  l)e  a  century 
hence,  though  much  more  common  than  a  century  ago.  Few  men,  and  almost 
no  women,  j)osse8s  it.  I  l)elieve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  history  of 
j^iiilosophy  contains  no  woman's  name.  The  later  centuries  will,  I  trust, 
oliange  thb*  record. 

A  critic-teacher  will  always  reveal  himself  in  a  ten-minutes  conversation 
with  (me  who  can  identify  him  when  he  sees  him. 

*i.  Another  fact  growing  out  of  this,  is  the  total  lack  of  **  fruit  '^  as  tested 
by  the  standard  of  liacon.  His  unanswerable  criticism  against  the  .scholastic 
philoso[)hy  and  science  was  its  lack  of  fruit.  This  result,  or  lack  of  result, 
must  ever  appear  under  any  system  of  empiricism  ;  the  moment  an  emj)iric 
reaches  the  limit  of  the  enumerated  instances  in  ex|)erience,  he  is  abs<jlutely 
helpless.  He  has  no  general  ])rinciples  out  i^^  which  may  perpetually  spring 
new  directive  energies  for  new  conditions.  Tojnc-books,  filled  with  the  rec- 
ords of  Oswego  methods,  or  Albany  methods,  or  Whitewater  methods,  will 
l)rove  of  no  value.  The  ]H)or  em])iric  will  find  to  his  amazement  that  the 
given  elements  of  his  own  problem  are  not  found  in  terms  of  his  tr)i)ic-book — 
unless,  iKjrchance,  he  may  be  so  blind  as  to  deal  (mt  his  abstracts  and  plans 
of  lessons  in  regular  order  iis  so  many  recipes  might  be  read  out  of  a  cook- 
book.    I  have  known  this  to  be  done. 

The  onlv  thiny:  that  can  relieve  our  normal-school  work  from  such  harmful 
absurdities  is  to  rationalize  the  work  of  training.  The  critic-teacher  must 
formulate  a  theory  of  knowledge.  If  he  does  not  accept  Fichte*s,  he  may 
form  a  better  one;  but  he  is  valueless  as  a  guide  in  rational  criticism  until 
this  is  done.  His  pupils  must  leave  him  without  the  power  to  know  or  apply 
principles  to  new  j)henomena,  and  so  after  a  short  time,  having  sprung  up 
quickly,  they  wither  away,  having  "no  depth  of  earth." 

3.  These  considerations  suggest  the  final  answer  to  the  problem.  This  is 
not  difficult  to  state ;  it  ?••*  hard  tx)  realize. 

Criticism  work  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  The  familiarizing  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  with  the  l>est  means  and  appliances  of  instruction  and  control.  (2) 
Interpreting  each  in  the  light  of  a  rational  purpose  in  education. 

The  first  half  of  this  work  the  normal  schools  have  l>een  for  the  past  half- 
century  faithfully  trying  to  do.  For  the  most  part,  the  second  half  of  the 
work  is  untried.  Nor  are  we  to  look  toward  chairs  of  j)edagogy  for  help,  as 
up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  contributed  anything  of  much  value  to 
the  rationalizing  of  educational  processes. 

As  one  looks  over  the  field  of  educational  appUawcea,  iie\\c«fe  ^vA^''  \$\fc>[>w^^V 
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he  can  but  reflect  that  we  have  been  engaged  as  a  people  in  inventing  the 
machinery  of  school- work,  and  have  not  fully  appreciated  the  more  diflicult 
task  of  producing  the  machinist ;  or,  to  restate  the  thought,  we  have  busied 
ourselves  upon  means  for  external  application  to  the  mind  of  the  student 
rather  than  upon  a  rationalizing  of  the  modes  of  mental  structure.  So  long 
as  this  state  of  things  continues,  "  criticism  "  must  be  of  value  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  imitation  only,  a  result  of  value  to  the  mind  incapable  of  o<»ra- 
prehension  of  principles,  but  dwarfing  and  pernicious  in  its  eflects  uix)n  other 
minds.  We  do  not  want  less  attention  given  to  educational  appliances ;  we 
do  want  more  insight  into  the  purjwse  of  each.  "Criticism"  might  well  be 
defined  as  the  process  of  making  a  pupil-teacher  rationally  conscious  of  the 
category  of  purpose. 

4.  To  undertake  to  define  the  modus  opernndl  of  "criticism**  is  like  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle.  For  the  person  who  comprehends  its  rafioiiafe  L*  self- 
determinative  in  its  s})here,  and  one  who  is  an  empiric  in  thought  has  not  the 
elements  needful  out  of  which  to  formulate  a  definition.  However,  a  suggest- 
tion  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate.  I  would  have  the  critic-teacher  hold 
close  to  comprehensive  laws  rather  than  the  specific  instance.  Subsume  the 
special  under  its  proper  genus  in  all  cases.  Let  criticism  he  directed  more  to 
a  class  than  to  the  individual.  This  will  prevent  that  too  personal  criticism 
which  tends  towards  imitation  as  its  law,  destroying  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  I  would  hold  the  pupil-teacher  to  a  strict  account  as  to  the  purpo!«e 
of  his  work,  both  for  the  day,  the  grade,  and  the  future.  For  this  reason  he 
must  know  suhjocts  comj)rehensively,  that  ho  may  know  parts  in  their  true  re- 
lations. An  example  in  arithmetic  may  need  to  be  seen  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  circle  of  mathematical  concepts  in  order  to  its  full  eomprehensicai. 
This  view  of  suhjoct-matter  is  all  too  uncommon  on  the  ])artof  critic- teachers 
themselves.  I  would  have  the  critic-teacher  familiar  with  the  historv  of  edu- 
cational  idoiis,  and  with  mental  science  as  a  conscious  possession.  This  alone 
can  jrive  him  the  abilitv  to  reco'jnize  and  classifv  the  facts  of  the  various 
subjects  of  instruction  as  data  in  consciousness,  without  which  ability  he  must 
ever  groj)e  blindly  in  the  field  of  empiricism.  I  would  have  the  critic-teacher 
separate  sharply  between  the  emjnric  art  process  in  instruction,  and  the  rational. 
This  will  keep  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil-teacher  the  line  markimr  the 
division  of  the  categories  of  means  and  purj>ose. 

The  blanks  and  j>lans  of  work  T  have  examined  into  in  use  in  the  normal 
schools  of  America  suggest  little  attempt  at  a  division.  But  to  attempt  any 
j)rocess  of  criticism  without  an  adequate  theory  of  the  art  of  knowing,  is  like 
trying  to  cure  dyspe])sia  with  plasters  and  liniment.  As  pedagogical  semi- 
naries, standing  a<  the  representatives  of  the  best  thought  in  education,  nonual 
schools  in  their  ap])lied  science  —  for  such  the  criticism  work  really  is  —  must 
rise  to  a  higher  ])lane.  They  must  become  the  seats  of  the  educational  ]>hi- 
loso[>hy  of  the  coming  century,  and  this  result  will  first  make  itself  felt  in 
the  criticism  work  of  the  training-schools. 
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MENTAL  BFFBCTS  OF  FORM  IN  SUBJECT-MATTER. 

An  Inquiry  into  tlie  Nature  and  Character  of  the  educational  eflfecte  which  sys- 
tems of  subject-matter,  and  forms  in  which  it  is  tauerht,  have  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pupils  in  the  primary  errades— the  first  three  years  of  school-life,  l>efirinninsr 
at  five  years  of  aire. 

Thi>  theme  may  be  res«tate<l  thun:  An  imiulry  Into  the  effecfe*  which  form  In  Hiibject-matter  haH  upon 
the  form  of  mental  activity  of  the  pupllH  who  learn  the  subject-matter. 

J.   II.    HOOSE,   CORTLAND,    NEW    YORK. 


I.  Form  in  subject-matter  means  the  shape,  figure,  conformation,  mould, 
fa^^bion,  appearance,  phenomenon,  under  which  the  subject-matter  is  held, 
maintained,  borne,  supported,  seized,  known,  cognized.  Subject-matter  in- 
cludes anything  and  everything  that  is  to  be  done,  worked,  accomplished,  or 
that  exists;  nothing  exists,  or  is  done,  without  form.  Each  and  every  subject- 
matter  exists  under  a  form  which  is  peculiar  to  itself:  e,  g,,  (1)  This  apple 
(a  crab-apple)  exists  under  its  peculiar  form  of  sonorousness,  of  touch,  of 
taste,  of  color,  of  smell;  it  can  be  cognized  by  five  senses — i  e.,  one  of  its 
qualities  (color)  exists  in  that  peculiar  form  which  is  cognized  by  the  eye, 
another  quality  (odor)  exists  in  that  form  which  is  cognized  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  another  form  (smoothness)  is  cognized  by  the  sense  of  touch,  another 
})eculiar  form  of  quality  (sonorousness)  is  cognized  by  the  ear,  and  another 
form  (sourness J  is  cognized  by  the  sense  of  taste ;  these  five  forms  of  qualities 
constitute  the  unit  form  that  is  known  as  this  crab-apple ;  (2)  This  sunshine 
exists  under  its  peculiar  form  of  matter,  i,  e.,  it  can  be  cognized  by  the  senses 
of  sight  and  touch,  but  not  by  the  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste ;  (3)  Sub- 
jective f  )henomena  (  forms  of  subject-matter)  are  cognized  by  self-consciousness : 
e,  g,j  joy  is  cognized  by  self-consciousness. 

Some  kinds  of  subject-matter  exist  in  forms  that  are  fixed  by  the  innate 
constitution  of  the  things ;  these  forms  are  called  the  natural  forms  of  the 
things:  e,  g,,  (1)  The  form  of  this  apple  (a  Greening)  is  natural  to  this  ob- 
ject; (2)  The  form  of  this  horse  ("Tom";  is  natural  to  himself;  (3)  The  form 
of  this  tree  (a  pine )  is  natural  to  itself;  (4)  The  form  (characteristics)  of  this 
rock  is  natural;  (5)  The  form  of  this  flower  (a  sunflower)  is  natural  to  itself. 
Tlius  it  is  with  all  natural  objects. 

Other  kinds  of  subject-matter  exist  in  forms  that  are  controlled  wholly,  or 
in  part,  by  the  agency  of  man.  These  forms  are  artificial ;  they  include  (1 ) 
material  products  (as  piano,  silk  thread);  and  (2)  mental  products,  as  these 
thoughts,  those  words,  these  feelings,  these  volitions — also  all  those  subjects 
which  are  constituted  of  "mental  contents"  (Uberweg),  as  history,  science, 
mathematics. 

II.  System  of  subject-matter  is  a  "complex  whole,  put  together;"  it  is 
subject-matter  elaborated  into  form  by  students,  teachers,  authors,  inventors, 
when  they  arrange  the  parts  in  an  order  of  succession,  the  procedure  being 
guided  by  some  theory  of  relationship  of  part  to  part  and  of  part  to  the 
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whole.  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  no  subject  of 
study  or  of  practice  can  exist  unless  it  exist  under  some  form — called  sys- 
tem :  e,  g,j  the  Grube  system  of  number,  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  number, 
the  Tonic-sol-fa  system  of  music,  the  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship,  the 
Swedish  and  the  German  systems  of  physical  culture. 

III.  Form  in  mental  activity  means  that  peculiar  activity  which  the  mind 
exerts  when  it  does  any  particular  thing,  or  thinks  any  particular  thought  or 
word ;  it  is  that  native  endowment  of  aptitude  or  of  adjustment  by  which  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  seize,  grasp,-  apprehend,  comprehend,  take  hold  of,  any 
form  of  subject-matter:  e.g.,  to  think  "boy"  is  one  form  of  mental  activity; 
to  think  ";r=3"  requires  another  form;  thus  with  all  forms  of  subject-matter 
— each  requires  a  form  of  mental  activity  that  is  adjusted  to  grasp  it. 

IV.  Form  is  given  to  mental  activity  by  the  form  of  the  subject-matter  that 
is  cognized,  seized,  known,  thought,  or  done ;  this  proposition  is  true  in  the 
most  general  sense.  Each  and  every  form  of  the  thing  to  be  done  or  thought 
requires  its  own  (peculiar)  form  of  mental  activity  to  do  it  or  to  think  it. 
Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing  numbers  are  four  different 
forms  of  mental  activity.  Mastery  of  these  processes  implies  that  the  act  (aa 
of  addition)  is  performed  with  a  minimum  of  conscious  attention ;  and  with  a 
maximum  of  readiness  and  of  accuracy  in  the  form.  Grant  mastery  in  these 
processes,  yet  when  one  comes  to  "  applied  arithmetic,"  which  is  another  form 
of  subject-matter,  the  mental  activity  proceeds  in  a  form  that  is  not  like  the 
form  in  the  computations;  the  matter  is  related  in  its  parts;  these  relations 
must  be  discerned.  Again,  e.  7.,  the  eye  of  the  Indian  of  our  forests  is  trained 
(form  of  mental  activity)  on  trails  of  wild  animals  (forms  of  subject-matter); 
his  eye  is  expert  in  detecting  footprints  and  other  evidences  of  presence  or 
passage ;  but  this  same  eye  (formed  on  trails  and  habitat)  is  satisfied,  gratified, 
with  the  rudest  colors  (forms  of  subject-matter),  because  these  colors  gave  form 
to  the  activity.  This  characteristic  of  mental  activitv  is  one  of  the  natural 
phenomena  of  mind.  To  remember  names,  is  one  form  of  activity,  formed  on 
names;  if  the  subject-matter  (names)  is  changed  to  dates,  the  form  of  the  act 
of  remembering  them  is  niodiHed  accordingly;  one  mind  adjusts  itself  more 
readily  to  the  names,  another  to  the  dates.  The  hand  acfjuires  cunning  (form 
of  activity)  on  the  keys  of  the  piano  (form  of  subject-matter);  yet  this  cun- 
ning of  the  hand  will  be  clumsy  with  knitting-needles  (another  form  of  sub- 
ject-matter). 

V.  Exercise  and  repetition  in  the  activities  of  one  faculty  lead  to  mastery 
in  tljose  particular  forms  only.  The  "butter-taster"  is  expert  in  distinguish- 
in<r  shades  of  flavor  —  in  butter,  not  in  teas  or  coffees;  this  expertness  of  the 
sense  of  taste  does  not  help  the  eye  to  discern  tints  and  hues  in  color.  The 
fin<rers  may  be  mai^ter  of  the  frets  and  bow  of  the  violin,  but  the  feet  will 
not  travel  more  easily  or  rapidly,  or  gracefully,  from  the  skill  of  the  fingers. 
TIk'  L^oneral  law  of  nature  in  learning  appears  to  be  that  each  form  of  subject- 
umttcr  must  be  learned  in  its  own  way  (form).     Geometry  cannot  be  learned 
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by  the  same  form  of  activity  that  leanis  algebra.  No  two  subjects  are  alike 
ill  form,  unless  they  are  identical.  Mastery  of  one  subject  stands  for  itself 
alone,  in  so  far  as  the  subject  differs  from  others  in  fonn. 

VI.  Mastery  is  habit;  and  habit  is  j)ower  acting  in  sj^ecific  form.  When 
the  state  called  habit  is  attained  by  one  in  any  line  of  study  or  practice,  he  is 
in  the  condition  known  as  mental  freedom  in  that  line  —  i.e,,  he  can  pursue 
this  line  into  new  fields;  the  forms  of  activity  being  familiar  to  him,  he  gives 
the  maximum  of  his  powder  to  investigating  the  new  materials  in  this  territory : 
r.  fj.,  after  one  has  learned  to  talk,  to  use  the  forms  of  language,  he  can  pursue 
studies  in  that  language,  because  he  is  free  from  the  bondage  of  conscious 
attention  to  forms  (learning  words  and  forms  of  speech).  One  cannot  study 
intelligently  and  with  freedom  the  German  language  until  he  is  master  of  the 
forms  of  the  language.  Freedom,  emancipation,  in  music  comes  only  after  a 
mastery  of  the  forms  that  constitute  music. 

VII.  When  the  forms  of  different  subjects  are  similar,  the  habit  acquired 
upon  one  of  the  subjects  will  be  conserved  in  greater  or  less  part  to  aid  one 
in  learning  the  other  subjects:  e.g,,  the  power  acquired  in  mastering  the  key- 
board of  the  piano  aids  one  to  master  the  keyboards  of  the  great  organ. 
When  fonns  of  different  subjects  are  dissimilar,  the  habit  acquired  upon  one 
of  the  subjects  will  not  be  conserved  to  aid  one  in  learning  the  other — it  may 
be  antagonistic,  even :  e,  (/.,  the  mastery  of  the  smith's  arm  and  fingers  over 
his  forge  and  sledge  is  antagonistic  to  efforts  to  master  the  piano. 

VIII.  The  teacher  gives  form  in  the  school  room  to  all  the  subjects  that 
are  not  natural  (see  I )  — i.  r.,  to  nearly  all  that  the  child  studies.  As  the 
fonns  of  the  subject  condition  the  forms  of  mental  activity  (see  IV ),  the 
teacher  (author)  has  great  }X)wer  and  responsibility  in  the  school-room.  The 
teacher  builds  up,  gives  form  to  the  system  (  as  of  number  )  used  by  the  chil- 
dren ;  this  system  conditions  the  form  of  mental  activity  which  the  pupils 
exhibit  in  their  daily  studies  in  the  subject.  The  teacher  gives  form  to  the 
subject-matter  taught  to  the  children ;  and  the  form  of  the  subject-matter 
(system)  amditions  the  form  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupils. 

IX.  Finally,  this  invei<tigation  has:  (1)  Defined  form  in  subject-matter, 
and  cla-ssified  the  forms  generally  into  natural  and  artificial ;  C  2  )  defined 
system  of  subject-matter;  (.*])  defined  form  in  mental  activity;  (4)  showed 
that  form  of  subject-matter  conditions  the  form  of  mental  activity  of  the  one 
who  learns  the  matter ;  (  o  )  sliowed  that  mastery  is  ma««tery  only  in  the  form 
in  whicli  it  was  accpiired;  (<>)  defined  mastery  as  habit,  and  that  habit  is 
the  condition  precedent  to  mental  liberty ;  ( 7 )  showed  that  the  forms  of 
subjects  may  be  sup])lementary  to  each  other  in  acquiring  mastery  over  them, 
or  that  the  forms  may  be  antagonistic  to  this  mastery;  (8)  established  the 
place  and  power  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  teacher  in  the  schor)l-r()om. 
It  only  remains  to  ])e  said  that  children  in  their  early  years  should  be  j)ut 
iil)on  tliose  forms  of  subject-matter  (systems  ),  and  taught  those  forms  of  ac- 
tivity which  are  to  2)ersist  with  them  in  their  subsetiuent  career  in  life. 
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Department  of  Industrial  Education. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  10,  1890. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  Manual  Training  met  in  the 
Central  Park  C'hurch,  at  3  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  of 
New  York,  who  made  a  few  opening  remarks. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  C.  A.  Bennett  was  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  entire  session  was  devoted  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomen- 
clature and  Classification  of  Manual  Training  Work,"  which  was  read  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  discussion  was  entered  into  by  Miss  Alice  Stockham,  of  Chicago,  Miss 
Topelius,  of  Finland,  and  others. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  further  reading  of  the  report  until  the 
next  session,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

C.  A.  BENNETT,  Secretat-y  pro  t4»m. 


SECOND  DAY.— July  11. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Rickoff. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  AV.  L.  Steele,  of  Cialesburg,  Illinois,  was 
aj)|X)inted  Secretary  pro  t^nfi. 

The  President  apjwinted  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers,  as  fol- 
lows: John  Ogden,  of  North  Dakota;  C.  A.  Bennett,  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
w^ta;  and Davis,  of  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  I»uis,  read  the  remainder  of  the  "  Report  on 
Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  Manual-Training  Work." 

A  general  discussion  followed. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers,  made  the  following  report : 

President    -LewLs  McLouth,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
Vice-President  —William  Sayre,  Philadelphia,  Penn8ylvania. 
Secretary ---QeoTge  8.  Mills,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

(759) 
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The  President  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  wiw  adopted : 

Jienolved,  That  the  Preflident  of  this  Department  be  requested  to  arraiif^e  for  a 
"Report  on  the  Course  of  Training  and  material  to  be  used  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Grade  of  Schools/*  which  report  shall  be  submitted  at  the  session  of  1891. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 

W.  L.  STEELE,  Secretat-y  pro  tern. 
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REPORT  UPON  CLASSIFICATION,  NOMENCLATURE,  AND 
PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING- 


[Pbepabed  and  Pbesentkd  bt  C.  M.  Woodwabd,  St.  Louis.] 

It  should  be  said  that  the  gentlemen  whose  resj)onses  form  the  major  part 
of  this  report  are  persons  directly  in  contact  with  manual  training,  and  that 
they  speak  from  experience. 

Mr.  Sayre  is  the  principal  of  the  highly  successful  manual-training  high 
school  in  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Belfield  is  the  director  of  the  ( 'hicago  Manual- 
Training  School ;  Mr.  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic,  is 
the  principal  of  the  Cleveland  Manual-Training  School ;  Mr.  Mills,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  St.  Louis  Manual-Training  School,  is  principal  of  the  manual- 
training  department  of  the  Toledo  school ;  Mr.  Crawford  has  been  for  several 
years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Tidioute,  Pa.,  where  manual  training 
has  been  incor|)orated  for  five  or  six  years ;  Mr.  Kleinschmidt,  a  graduate  of 
the  St.  Louis  Manual-Training  School,  was  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
Denver  Manual-Training  School,  and  one  year  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Florida;  Mr.  Bennett,  a  graduate  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic,  is  the  principal  of  the  St.  Paul  Manual-Training 
School. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  Prof  Lan- 
dreth  of  Nashville,  Mr.  Ford  of  Baltimore,  Supt.  Dutton  of  Xew  Haven,  and 
Principal  O'Neil  of  New  York,  did  not  respond. 

Of  tho.se  not  on  the  committee.  Prof.  Ordway,  after  years  of  super\*ision  of 
the  mechanical  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  had 
in  charge  the  Tulane  High  School,  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Kilbon  is  principal 
of  the  manual  dei)artment  of  the  schools  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Steinert, 
a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  has  had  three  years'  experience  of  actual 
teaching;  he  Ls  now  at  Elgin,  111.  Mr.  Bumann,  also  a  graduate  of  the  St. 
Louis  school,  has  l>een  in  charge  of  the  manual  department  of  the  Omaha 
high  school  from  its  l>eginning.  Mr.  Booth,  after  several  years  of  aca<lemic 
work  in  the  St.  rx)uLs  school,  is  now  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  school. 

The  right  of  these  men  to  speak  with  authority  should  not  be  calleil  in 
question. 

— In  so  far  as  this  rejwrt  contains  views  and  opinions  not  ascril)ed  to  others 
by  name,  the  chairman  alone  is  responsible. 
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PRACTICAL  DETAILS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

REPORT. 

The  numbered  questions  which  follow  were  prepared  during  the  winter,  and 
sent  not  only  to  members  of  the  committee,  but  to  many  others  likely  to  be 
interested  in  them.  Answers  have  been  received  from  seven  members  of  the 
committee,  and  from  Messrs.  John  M.  Ordway,  of  New  Orleans;  E.  R.  Booth, 
of  Cincinnati;  John  B.  Steinert,  of  Elgin,  111.;  Geo.  B.  Kilbon,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  and  A.  M.  Bumann,  of  Omaha. 

The  views  of  these  gentlemen  are  incorporated  in  the  report,  very  briefly 
when  they  agree  with  the  chairman,  and  more  fully  and  exactly  when  they 
differ,  and  when  they  take  decided  new  ground.  It  is  hoped  that  the  opinions 
of  all  are  duly  expressed. 

It  seems  fitting  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  manual  training  when  its  general  educational  value 
may  safely  be  assumed.  Its  struggle  for  existence  is  over,  and  we  can  now 
with  propriety  devote  our  energies  to  the  work  of  improving  its  details  and 
of  assigning  it  to  its  appropriate  place. 

As  would  l)e  ex|)ected  of  any  new  feature  in  education,  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  matters  of  details.  The  exhibits  of  manual- training 
work  now  in  this  city  ( St.  Paul )  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this ;  and  yet 
thii^  should  excite  no  surprise.  It  is  probable  that  equal  differences  exist  in 
regard  to  methods  and  appliances  for  teaching  geography  and  i*eading.  Hence 
it  seems  highly  desirable  that  in  place  of  arguing  longer  for  the  educational, 
economic,  moral,  and  physical  value  of  manual  training,  we  discuss  details. 

1.  The  first  ({uestion  related  to  the  nomenclature  ])eculiar  to  manual  train- 
ing.    It  is  convenient  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  use  of  names  and  definitions. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  name  "Forging  Shop"  should  be  used  in  place 
of  "  Blacksmith  Shop.'' 

All  l)ut  Mr.  Bennett  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  name  " Car|)entry  "  and 
"  Carpenter  Shop."  The  name  "Woodworking  Shoj)"  meets  with  the  greatest 
favor  in  ca^es  where  yo/z/tn/,  carrinf/y  and  turnuKj  are  all  done  in  the  same  room. 
If  but  a  single  kind  of  woodwork  is  done  in  a  room  the  shop  should  be  named 
accordingly :  as  the  '^Toincn/ Shftjt,^'  the  ^'Turn'nuj Shop,''  the "Carrinfj  ShopJ' 
the  "'Pafttrn  Slntp,''  etc. 

Prof.  Ordway  thinks  "Woodworking"  means  too  much.  "Woodworking," 
he  says,  "includes  wood-turning,  coopering,  wheelwright's  work,  pattern-w^ork, 
and  carving ;  it  is  better  not  to  use  the  term  in  a  limiteid  sense." 

Mr.  Kilbon  objects  to  the  term  "Shop"  Jis  misleading  and  unsuited  to  a 
school.  He  would  use  "Tool-Room"  instead.  " Laboratory "  has  l)een  used 
by  some  and  objected  to  by  others,  as  already  appropriated  by  the  natural 
science  studies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Courtlandt  Palmer  spoke 
of  the  building  where  tool  instruction  was  given,  and  where  tool  practice  wa« 
ohUuiK'd,  a.«  the  "Tool  Hov\sc." 
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The  majority  favor  the  continued  use  of  "Machine  Shop"  aa  the  name  for 
tlie  shop  where  metals  are  wrought  cold,  provided  there  be  but  one  room. 
Mr.  Kleinschmidt  prefers  "Machine-Tool  Shop."  Prof.Ordway  says:  "*Ma- 
oliine  Shop '  is  certainly  objectionable  for  any  proper  school  shop.  I  prefer 
to  speak  of  the  'Iron-Turning  Room/  the  *File  Room/  &c." 

Mr.  Savre  has  two  room!^  for  cold-metal  work,  one  with  machinerv,  the 
other  without.     He  says: 

••  I  t»b ject  to  the  torm8  •  Bench-Work '  or '  Vise-Work,'  *  Carpentry.'  *  Blacksmithing/ 

as  savtiring  too  much  of  the  commercial  shop,  and  too  suggestive  of  'trades.'     I 

particularly  object  to  the  term  'Machine  Shop.'  as  the  words  convey  an  idea  directly 

opposed  to  that  involved  in  manual  training.     I  think  the  less  machinery  used  in  a 

inanual-t  raining  school  the  better.    The  introduction  of  several  complicated  machines, 

sucli  as  planers,  shapers,  drill-pressers,  screw-cutting  lathes,  is  too  suggestive  of  a 

manufucturing  or  commercial  establishment,  and  is  in  danger  of  jeopardizing  the 

very  object  for  which  manual-training  schools  exist,  viz.:  'Teaching  and  learning 

tlie  use  of  tools,  the  methods  of  working  materials,  and  the  construction  and  use  of 

shoi)-dra wings,  where  the  muafery  of  tools,  materials,  and  methods  is  the  end  in 
view.* 

"Beyond  the  steam-engine  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  motor  power  for  the 

grindstones  and  lathes    land  also  to  give  the  pupils  the  opportunity  of  studying 

steam-engineering),  I  would  not  go  any  further  than  to  provide  one  of  each  of  the 

machines  above  menticmed      simply  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  their  uses,  and  to 

facilitate  certain  processes  which  have  already  been  taught  to  be  done  by  hand." 

Mr.  Sayre  stands  quite  alone  in  thus  limiting  the  amount  of  machine  prac- 
tice; though  that  subject  wa.s  generally  not  touched  upon.  !Mr.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Bennett  approve  of  the  t«rm  "Machine  Shop"  because  "it  i'<  used  in 
commercial  establishments"  thus  standing  at  the  other  extreme. 

Afs  U)  some  of  the  terms  used  in  joinery  there  is  great  variety.  Three 
words  are  used  to  express  the  fact  that  the  details  of  a  complet^jd  joint  are  in- 
visible, viz. :  blind,  serrety  hidden.  The  greater  number  prefer  "  hlind,^'  The 
term  is  a  little  forced,  though  it  may  be  said  that  at  no  point  does  the  joint 
lr>ok  out  an  observer.  The  words  ^^!<ecrf'V^  and  "hidden''  are  objected  to  as 
apix-aring  to  have  a  sinister  meaning.  As  to  the  use  of  the  word  "dowel," 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Kleinschmidt  declare  that  it  may  projxirly  \ye  applied  only 
to  joints  in  which  "a  pin  or  jnns  fonn  the  essential  feature  of  the  joint." 

We  desire  to  protest  stmngly  against  the  use  of  the  word  "  mechanical "  as 
descriptive  of  a  kind  of  drawing.  Yesterday  Mr.  Abom,  of  Cleveland,  made, 
freehand,  what  he  called  a  merhaniral  drawing.  It  was  merely  a  freehand 
]>rojection-drawing.  It  is  probable  that  "mechanical"  usually  signifies  "with 
instrument*."  To  prevent  all  obscurity,  it  is  suggested  that  "instnimental" 
be  used  to  describe  all  drawing  in  which  instruments  are  used.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  an  orthographic  j)rojection  should  be  called  mechanical  any  more 
than  a  linear  perspective,  if  both  are  made  freehand.  They  are  equally  pro- 
jections on  planes. 

•J.  Shonfd  ?/v»  recognize  a.-^  manual  irninintj  properly  so-called  experimental 
irork  in  physirn,  chemidry,  or  dynamicjff     Should  lee  not  vwft\«^  IWV.  ttvaxwusX 
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training  is  limited  to  t^a^hing  and  learning  the  use  of  tools,  the  methods  of 
working  materials,  and  the  construction  and  itse  of  shojhdra^pings,  where  the 
nutstery  of  tools,  materials  and  methods,  is  the  immediate  end  in  view  f  And 
should  ive  not  also  InsiM  that  when,  on  the  basis  of  more  or  lesa  manual  training, 
the  student  goes  on  to  utilize  hv*  training  in  science  and  art  laboratories,  his 
work  tliere  should  be  called  *' Science  Work^'  or  '*AH  Work^*  F 

This  question  contains  three  divisions.  With  one  exception  the  unanimous 
answer  to  the  first  division  is,  that  the  exi)eriniental  study  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  dynamics  is  not  manual  training  properly  so-called.  At  the  same  time, 
all  agree  that  such  experimental  work  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  all  pos- 
sible skill  of  hand  and  knowledge  of  materials  should  be  utilized  in  exjieri- 
mental  work.     I  give  Mr.  Crawford's  answer  below. 

The  second  part  contains  a  definition  of  manual  training.  This  is  indorsed 
by  all  but  Messrs.  Crawford,  Bennett,  and  Mills.  Mr.  Mills  says  he  see??  "no 
reason  why  a  moderate  amount  of  exj^erimental  work  in  physics  and  chemistry 
should  not  be  included  in  manual-training  work  in  an  elementarj^  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  purely  'book'  work."  Though  apparently  differing,  it  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Mills  is  more  interested  in  maintaining  exj)erimental  work 
in  science  than  he  is  in  giving  exact  definitions. 

IVfr.  Crawford  says  (and  the  italics  are  his) : 

"I  think  that  all  experimental  work,  whether  in  physics,  chemistry,  dynamic:*, 
or  elsewhere,  in  which  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  skill  <.>f  the 
hand,  should  be  recognized  as  manual  training.  I  do  not  believe  that  manunl  train- 
ing is  limited  to  teaching  and  learning  the  use  of  tools,  the  methods  of  working 
materials,  and  the  construction  of  and  use  of  shop-drawings,  where  the  mastery  of 
tools,  materials  and  methods  is  the  immediate  end  in  view;  but  I  do  believe  that 
manual  training  embraces  all  hand  eawrcisrs,  with  or  without  tin/Is,  the  prima nj  t»t>jfi't 
of  irhich  i.s  intellectual  developnumt.*'' 

Mr.  Bennett  savs: 

''If  you  will  leave  the  phrase,  'and  the  construction  and  use  of  shop-drawings.* 
out  of  the  second  part,  and  in  its  place  put  'according  to  given  drawings  and  speci- 
fications,' I  will  answer,  yes.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  'construction'  uf  draw- 
ings should  be  called  manual  training,  but  I  think  I  do  see  many  reasons  why  it 
should  not.  If  we  are  to  draw  the  lines  around  manual  training  so  that  the  word 
will  mean  some  specific  branch  of  educational  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
not  have  it  include  drawing. 

"  We  all  know  what  drawing  is.  It  has  become  a  necessary  and  permanent  part 
of  our  school-work.  Why  cannot  manual  training,  without  robbing  its  neighbi»rs, 
hold  just  as  dignified  and  honorable  positions  Manual  training  is  not  a  conglom- 
erate, comj)osed  of  drawing,  kindergarten  work,  scientific  manipulation,  and  trade- 
school  work.  However  closely  it  may  walk  beside  these,  however  much  assistance 
it  may  render  them,  however  much  life  it  may  receive  from  them,  it  still  has  distin- 
guishing features  which  should  forever  make  it  a  separate  individual." 

Mr.  ^ayre  says  in  reference  to  the  whole  (piestion: 

"I  think  the  work  in  the  chemical,  physical  and  electrical  laboratories,  in  tlie 
third  year,  sliould  be  svvppVenieivted  by  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  th<.»se  de- 
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partments,  and  also  by  the  construction  of  typical  forms  involving  mechanical  prin- 
ciples which  do  not  require  the  agency  of  machinery  to  finish.  The  work  in  the 
laboratories  I  should  call  'Science  Work/  and  the  freehand  drawing,  designing,  col- 
oring, clay-modeling,  wood-carving  and  grill-work  I  should  designate  as  *Art  Work.' 


»♦ 


It  thus  appears  that  there  is  substantial  agreement  2^  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  term,  "  Manual  Training,"  and  as  to  the  distinction  between  that  work 
and  science  and  art  work.  It  may  be  well  to  discuss  at  this  meeting  the 
views  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the  propriety  of  including  all  freehand  draw- 
ing, wood-carving,  and  grill-work,  under  "Art  Work." 

3, 4.  Should  any  regular  shop-work  except  in  wood  be  introd'uced  into  the 
grammar  grades  f  Should  this  wood-work  include  mare  than  joinery  and 
wood-cfirring  t     Ho^v  long  and  how  frequent  should  such  exercises  bef 

All  responses  agree  in  answering  "No "  to  both  parts  of  question  three. 
Mr.  Belfield  says : 

**  Pasteboard,  clay,  and  wood  in  schools  lower  than  high  schools.  Joinery  is 
enough  in  wood.  Don't  see  much  education  in  wood-carving,  and  don't  practice  it 
here." 

Mr.  Sayre : 

"I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  putting  regular  shop-work  in  the  grammar  grades,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  teachers  for  that  kind  of  work,  but  as  a 
general  thing  boys  under  fourteen  have  not  the  physical  strength  to  do  the  work 
properly,  or  the  mental  ability  to  comprend  the  logical  processes  involved  in  the 
work.  It  would  largely  be  mechanical  imitation,  which  is  quite  different  from  man- 
ual training.** 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt: 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  introducing  any  regular  shop-work,  except  wood,  in  the 
grammar  grade,  and  then  only  in  the  highest  grammar  grade.  I  would  not  intro- 
duce wood-turning  until  they  have  finished  this  grade,  as  I  find  that  pupils  have  not 
grown  thoughtful  enough  to  work  safely  with  machinery.  I  think  the  tendency  ifl 
to  begin  the  regular  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  too  early,  before  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  age  of  reflection.  To  such  pupils  the  bright  tools  appeal  more  as  pretty 
toys  than  as  means  by  which  certain  ends  are  to  be  gained.  Pupils  when  too  young 
do  not  stop  to  reason  oat  a  process,  but  much  rather  come  to  the  instructor  with  the 
question,  'What  must  I  do  next?*  The  older  pupils  in  the  same  class  will  not  ask 
such  a  question,  but  will  go  on,  and  come  afterwards  with  the  question,  *Is  that  cor- 
rects'    The  younger  ones  can  imitate  but  not  reason  from  one  step  to  another.'* 

Prof.  Ordwav: 

"The  best  work  for  boys  in  the  grammar  school  is  wood-work  and  joinery  in 
particular.  Carving  should  be  left  for  the  higher  schools.  But,  under  some  circum- 
stances, wire-work,  and  what  the  Germans  call  *papp-arbeit,-  might  be  introduced.  I 
should  not  advise  any  work  in  the  grammar  school  except  what  can  be  done  with 
simple  tools  and  without  any  machinery. 

**I  doubt  the  propriety  of  starting  boys  in  wood-work  before  they  are  twelve 
years  old.  The  lessons  should  occupy  less  than  one  hour,  and  I  believe  three  lessons 
a  week  will  do.'- 
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Mr.  Crawford  : 

**  I  have  had  regular  classes  from  lower  and  higher  grammar  grades,  i.  e.,  seventh- 
and  eighth-year  pupils,  or  pupils  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old,  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  they  have  been  very  profitable.  We  have  one-hour  lessona,  three  days 
per  week,  in  shop.     Two  days  per  week,  pupils  take  drawing  in  school-house.'" 

Mr.  Biimann : 

*'I  don't  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  have  the  grammar  grades  take  up  the 
wood-work.  They  are  too  young  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  it,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  let  it  be  introduced  in  the  high  school.  I  get  good  results  by  giving  three 
lessons  of  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week.  I  wouldn't  advise  giving  any  less  than 
three  lessons  a  week,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  long." 

Mr.  Mills : 

"The  experience  I  have  had  at  this  time  and  for  the  past  five  years  with  students 
of  the  senior  grammar  grade,  would  dictate  that  regular  work  in  wood  should  be 
carried  no  further  down,  for  reasons  expressed  in  Q.  29  of  your  letter.  Even  in  this 
grade,  many  students  are  found  too  young  to  properly  grasp  the  work.  We  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  the  lessons  down  to  forty-five  minutes  per  day,  in  shop-work." 

Mr.  Bennett: 

''In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  say,  that  I  believe  there  is  manual  training 
that  is  best  adapted  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  bnt  that  it  is  not 
the  same  that  is  best  adapted  to  pupils  of  high-school  grade.  I  think  it  is  useless  t«f 
give  a  seventh-grade  boy  a  complete  kit  of  tools  to  work  with.  It  is  money  wasted. 
The  boy  at  thnt  age  can  best  actjuire  the  mastery  of  but  few  tools.  Give  him  the 
knife  and  the  chisel,  with  the  proper  laying-out  tools,  and  perhaps  a  small  saw.  and 
he  has  all  that  he  can  master  in  the  time  which  properly  belongs  to  manual  training. 

"In  answer  to  the  question,  I  would  say  that  the  average  pupil  cannot  profitably 
undertake  working  in  wood  with  edge  tools  earlier  than  the  seventh  grade.  This 
statement  is  based  on  actual  experience.  In  the  Hancock  school  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Pickwick  tried  the  experiment  in  the  knife-  and  try-square-work  with  pupils  from 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Only  pupils  of  the  two  upper  grades 
could  do  the  work  properly.  My  own  experience  in  another  school  would  verify 
this  statement.  Full  kits  of  tools  should  not  be  given  to  the  pupil  until  one  year 
later. 

"For  pupils  of  the  sove^ith  grade  the  lessons  should  not  be  over  thirty  minutes 
long,  if  they  have  manual  training  twice  per  week.  I  should  favor  four  thirty-five 
or  fortv-minute  lessons." 

Mr.  Anderson  : 

**  Lowest  high-school  grade,  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  ;  five  lessons  per  week." 

Mr.  Kilbon : 

"Nine  years  of  age,  lessons  forty  minutes  long  ;  once  a  week  for  pupils  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age." 

5.  Can  rdijf  tiHtlx^  other  than  knirci*  and  M'iyson*,  be  pnt  into  pupifs  hand.< 
in  ret/niar  f<('hao1-}'()an\.<  f 

This  (juestion  wa?  generally  answered  in  the  negative,  and  sometimes  with 
(•n7])hasis. 
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Mr.  Sayre  says : 

"  Exercises  in  clay -modeling,  drawing,  and  the  making  of  geometric  forms  from 
cardboard,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  kind  of  manual  work  that  can  be  practically 
carried  out  in  the  lower  schools,  as  at  present  organized.** 

Prof.  Ordway  says: 

'*  For  any  manual  training,  for  either  boys  or  girls,  there  should  be  special  rooms 
different  from  the  regular  school-rooms.  When  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  place 
for  sewing,  except  the  school-rooms,  scissors  and  needles  can  be  admitted  for  the 
time  being.'* 

Mr.  Bennett  replies : 

"Yes,  the  chisel  or  carving -tool  can  be  used  if  a  proper  desk  attachment  be  fur- 
nished. (  This  answer  is  not  based  on  actual  experience,  but  I  hope  to  have  the  ex- 
perience before  the  year  is  out. )" 

It  will  now  be  in  order  for  Mr.  Bennett  to  give  us  the  result  of  experience. 
A  very  little  exj)erience  is  worth  a  good  deal. 

[  ^Ir.  B.  reported  that  he  had  failed  to  try  the  ex|)erinient.] 
Mr.  Kleinschniidt  savs: 

"I  do  not  see  what  benefit  can  be  derived  from  placing  edge  tools  in  pupils' 
hands  in  regular  school-rooms,  although  I  do  believe  that  much  good  might  be  done 
if  they  were  given  two.- foot  rules,  properly  divided  into  inches,  and  these  into  six- 
teenths, and  were  taught  not  only  how  to  read  them,  but  also  how  to  go  through  the 
processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  and 
mixed  numbers,  with  reference  to  the  rule.  I  find  that  many  pupils  who  have  no 
difficulty  in  working  such  an  example  as  this,  'Find  one-half  of  one  and  five- 
eighths.*  in  the  class-room,  are  totally  at  sea  when  asked  to  find  one-half  of  one  and 
five-eighths  inches  in  the  shop." 

(>.  Is  it  ever  wise  to  attempt  to  give  class  inMruetion  in  wood-tunnnfj  on 
liiihes  drivf'n  by  foot  /  Is  it  not  better,  on  the  whole,  to  wait  till  power  can  be 
introduced  f 

Mr.  Crawford  answers: 

"  Decidedly  better  to  have  mechanical  power." 

Several  others  answer  similarly,  without  going  into  particulars. 
Mr.  Kilbon  savs: 
"Lathes  necessitate  power. 

Mr.  Buniann  thinks: 

"It  w<}uld  be  discouraging  to  the  boys  to  have  to  drive  a  foot-power  lathe,  and 
would  soon  drive  the  boys  out  of  the  turning-room.  It  would  pay  to  wait  until 
power  could  be  put  in." 

Dr.  Belfield  replies: 

"Yes;  but  I  have  seen  excellent  work  on  foot  lathes.  Hand-work  is  more  educa- 
tive than  lathe-work." 

Mr.  Steinert  says : 

"  Yes.  A  b<»y  who  has  learned  to  do  turning  on  a  lathe  driven  by  his  own  foot- 
power  has  more  fuUy  acquired  the  mastery  of  his  hand;  lot  Vi^  iu\ift\.  Wv«tL  X^^wxtl  Vo 
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operate  two  sets  of  muscles  simnltaneouiily,  and  this  is  as  different  from  tuminf^  on 
a  lathe  where  power  is  supplied  by  steam,  or  otherwise,  as  two-hands  is  to  one-hand 
playing  on  a  piano.  It  requires  more  skill,  and  hence  seems  to  me  an  advantage  to 
boys  learning.  I  have  in  my  school  two  foot-power  lathes,  and  I  hear  the  boy?*  com- 
plaining occasionally,  yet  both  they  and  I  are  gratified  to  see  the  splendid  work  be- 
ing done,  and  I  find  it  doesn't  lessen  their  desire  to  be  able  to  do  turning  one  ]>article. 
Don't  understand,  however,  that  I  would  prefer  foot-power  where  steam-power  is  al- 
ready established." 

In  op}X)sition  to  these  two  opinions  is  the  following  from  Mr.  Kleinschmidt-: 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  teaching  wood-turning  by  means  of  foot-power  lathes. 
When  a  pupil  is  learning  the  use  of  a  tool  he  has  enough  to  occupy  his  attention, 
and  the  labor  necessary  to  run  the  lathe  is  bound  to  take  his  attention  away  from 
his  tool ;  the  result  is,  he  does  poor  work  and  does  not  learn  to  use  his  tools  properly. 

''  The  argument  that  later  on  he  may  have  to  use  foot-power  lathes,  does  not  hold 
at  all,  because  after  a  pupil  once  knows  how  to  use  his  tools,  the  labor  of  running 
a  foot-power  lathe  will  not  be  such  as  to  keep  him  from  using  one  if  he  can  get  no 
other.  The  trouble  with  the  foot-power  lathe  is,  that  one  must  know  how  to  use  his 
tools  before  he  can  use  the  lathe  -like  the  Irishman  who  would  never  be  able  to  get 
his  new  boots  on  until  he  had  worn  them  awhile," 


Mr.  Sayre's  opinion  is : 

"I  think  it  advisable  to  wait  for  'power.'  Anything  that  tends  to  dii^tract  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupil  from  the  thing  in  hand,  tends  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  his 
works." 

Prof.  Ordway  seems  at  first  to  favor  the  use  of  foot-lathe**,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  conies  out  right  at  last.     He  says : 

"Foot-lHthes  are  much  used  in  Europe  for  slOjd  instruction,  and  I  believe  that 
they  might  be  used  in  high  schools  in  this  country,  where  power  cannot  be  atTi»rded. 
All  school -houses  jire  not  heated  by  steam,  and  it  costs  something  for  shafting, 
pulleys,  and  belting,  besides  the  daily  cost  of  steam.  And  if  the  shop  is  in  the 
school-building,  machinery  propelled  by  power  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
noise  and  jarring.  Yet  when  the  pupils  are  far  enough  advanced  to  use  any  ma- 
chinery, they  should  be  put  into  a  high  school,  and  the  high-school  shop  in  all  large 
places  ought  to  be  provided  with  power." 

Mr.  Mills  answers  suggestively  : 

"I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  giving  instruction  with  foot-driven  lathes, 
but  should  think  that  it  would  be  decidedly  wiser  to  wait  for  power.  Electric  mo- 
tors are  quite  well  fitted  for  the  work  in  small  shops." 

7.  Arc  t/iere  a  hi/  ivhittling  ejrrchei<  {xlojd)  irhich  have  enough  in  them  to 
judiju  their  introdudioii  into  the  xchool-room  f 

]\Ir.  ( 'rawford  thinks  it  doubtful,  as  doe.^  Mr.  Booth.     Mr.  Anderson  thinks 
it  dcjx'nds  entirely  u})on  the  teacher. 
^Ir.  Steinert  replies: 

•'  Whittling  exercises  are  good,  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  in  the  school-room 
as  n  rcilief  from  the  constant  strain  of  book-studying." 

J)r.  Bel  field  replies-. 

*' Doubtful;  but  aa  I  am  nol  ^amWrnt  V\\.\v  %\^\^, ^T%\fe\  \»q 'ii«.it  for  more  light." 
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Mr.  Kilbon  replies: 

"*  Some  knife-work  has  been  dune  in  the  middle  grades  of  two  Springfield  schools 
for  the  past  three  years  which  holds  the  interest  of  pupils,  possesses  educational 
merit,  and  meets  with  favor  among  teachers  and  interested  citizens/' 

Mr.  Sayre  says  : 

*•  I  believe  that  whittling  exercises  could  be  made  useful  in  the  school-room  if  they 
were  ])r()perly  systematized,  and  wherever  possible  made  from  working-drawings." 

Mr.  Bennett  answers: 

"  Yes.  We  have  carried  out  four  months  of  such  work  here  in  St.  Paul  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  good  results.  In  such  work  I  believe  the  try -square 
should  be  used  freely.  We  furnished  a  knife  for  every  boy,  a  try-square  for  every 
two  boyjs.  an  oilstone  and  oil-can  for  every  six  boys.  Accuracy  is  the  main  thing  to 
be  emphasized  in  such  work,  and  everything  should  be  done  according  to  given 
direct  ion?*." 

These  suggestions  are  excellent,  though  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing 
derived  from  Sweden  in  them.  Prof.  Ordway  is  quite  familiar  with  slojd. 
He  replies  as  follows: 

^*  The  wording  of  this  question  implies  that  slojd  consists  in  whittling,  which  idea 
is  altogether  incorrect.  In  Sweden,  the  home  of  slojd,  the  knife  is  used  more  than 
it  is  with  us ;  but  after  all,  the  larger  part  of  the  slojd  work  is  done  with  the  regular 
joiner's  tools.  Slojd  is  in  fact  manual  training  without  the  use  of  any  other  machin- 
ery than  the  foot-lathe.  One  can  bore  and  plane,  cut  off  and  split,  and  scrape  with 
a  knife,  but  it  is  almost  always  better  to  use  an  auger,  a  plane,  a  saw,  a  hatchet,  or  a 
scraper.  One  may  occasionally  whittle  out  a  peg,  a  dowel,  or  a  wedge,  but  the  range 
of  work  in  which  the  knife  can  be  used  to  advantage  is  so  very  limited  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  to  occupy  school-time  with  instruction  in  whittling." 

The  other  gentlemen  claim  to  know  too  little  about  the  matter  to  justify 
positive  views. 

8.  Should  pvpilj*  be  encouraged  to  try  to  learn  the  vj<e  of  mtrh  tools  a^  they 
can  get  at  home,  withont  instrudion  ? 

Prof.  Ordwav  savs : 

"Many  boys  acquire  bad  habits  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  when  they  work 
without  instruction,  and  when  they  have  tools  of  their  own  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
of  the  best  sort.  I  would  not,  therefore,  encourage  practice  out  of  the  school-shop 
except  after  the  pupils  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  training.*' 

Mr.  Crawford  says: 

"They  might  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  I  should  not  expect  much  benefit.'' 

IVfr.  Booth  say.s,  "Yes."  Ro  do  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Kilbon,  ^Ir.  Belfield,  and 
Mr.  xVnders*on. 

]\Ir.  Steinert  is  evidently  thinking  of  boys  from  his  own  school,  who  have 
instruction  daily  at  school.  The  question  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  such, 
but  to  those  boys  who  have  no  instruction  whatever  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
tools.     However,  here  is  Mr.  Steinert*8  reply : 

*•  Home  work  should  most  decidedly  be  encouraged,  foi  \\.  \ft  ^x<i^>\«t!LV  \.^^vKca% 
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for  the  inventive  facnltieB,  and  for  originality  of  thought  and  action,  besides  doing 
good  service  for  tlie  mothers  in  keeping  their  boys  out  of  evil  companionship.  I've 
been  asked  by  several  mothers  to  give  their  sons  some  work  which  they  could  do  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  at  home  in  the  evening.'' 

Mr.  Bennett  says : 

*'Not  if   they  can  possibly  get   instruction  from  anyone,  either   in    or   out    of 
school." 

Mr.  Sayre  re})lies: 

"I  should  7iot  encourage  home  work  until  the  pupil  had  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools." 

Mr.  Biiraann  thinks : 

"They  should  not  be  encouraged  to  try  to  use  the  regular  tools  of  the  school  with- 
out instruction." 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  replies  at  length : 

"Unless  pupils  are  taught  the  proper  use  of  tools  at  school,  I  do  not  think  they 
will  derive  any  benefit  from  using  tools  that  they  can  find  at  their  homes.  The 
])upil,  not  knowing  when  a  tool  is  in  good  condition,  will  become  disgusted,  because 
generally  such  tools  are  in  poor  condition.  Not  even  a  skilled  workman  can  do  good 
work  with  dull  tools,  so  the  pupil  will  soon  give  up  in  despair  when  he  finds  that. 
try  as  much  as  he  may,  he  only  succeeds  in  turning  out  a  poor  job,  and  in  spoiling 
his  temper.  Even  if  the  pupil  were  given  the  finest  set  of  tools,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, yet  would  I  not  favor  his  using  them  without  instruction,  because  under  the 
ignorance  of  the  pupil  as  to  how  to  use  them  properly,  their  usefulness  to  dt»  good 
work  would  soon  deteriorate,  and  then  the  pupil  would  find  that  the  longer  he  used 
them,  the  j)0()rer  would  grow  his  work,  and  he  would  soon  become  discouraged  and 
find  no  pleasure  nor  profit  in  their  use.  {This  is  a  little  from  my  own  experience. 
Before  I  attended  the  'Manual'  I  used  to  trv  to  use  the  tools  I  found  at  home.  The 
saw  I  had  was  a  j)oor  one.  so  I  saved  enougli  money  to  buy  myself  a  new  one.  At 
first  all  went  finely,  but  soon  that  saw,  too.  would  not  do  good  work,  and  I  became 
disgusted  with  tools  in  general.  It  was  then  that  I  was  sent  to  the  'Manual.*  and 
tlie  first  vacation  when  I  returned  home  J  fixed  up  the  old  tools  and  did  good  work 
with  them,  and  with  much  i>leasure.)  *' 

9.  Won /(I  if  he  trorf/i  while  for  tf^ttcJier^  of  npprr  (jrammar  (jvtide^,  .vippft''- 
itKj  fhrm  comjff'tfnf,  on<l  xtip]mfii}i(i  ihe  .^choof  can  fnr)fiith  but  a  i<ii}g1e  bfnrh 
onf1  set  of  i(K)l<,  to  give  (KTosiorial  feet  firry  on  thr  vses  of  tooh  and  the  methoi^" 
<tf  ''If'l/iiff/  out'^  irork  from  drinriiKja  f 

Mr.  Crawford  answere  promptly : 

"This  would  be  wise,  as  it  would  soon  create  a  demand  for  more  benches." 

:\Ir.  Belfield  savs,  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Kilhon  thinks  it  would  be  "an  entering-wedge." 

Mr.  Mills  thinks  it  might  be  worth  while  as  an  adjunct  to  drawing. 

The  rest  of  the  teachers  disapprove  of  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Booth  savs: 

"I  do  not  believe  anything  would  be  gained  by  such  a  course  except,  possibly,  to 
arou*«*e  a  slight  interest  on  l\\e  v^tI  ol  ^  Ife'w  ^\iY^9»Va.\.\\fe\s«A  of  tools.*' 
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Mr.  Bumann  replies: 

"It  would  not  be  worth  very  much  without  the  ])upil8  having  the  practice.  The 
inipUs  must  do  the  work,  to  get  the  benefif- 

This  is  what  Mr.  Steinert  thinks : 

'*Iii  my  opinion  it  does  not  pay  for  a  teacher  to  make  this  special  effort;  at  best 
it  is  not  likely  to  deej)ly  impress  the  scholars.  It  has  about  the  same  effect  as  a  his- 
torical lecture  illustrated  by  ma^ic-lantern  views;  some  good  may  come  of  it." 

Mr.  Bennett  answers: 

'•  No.     There  are  more  profitable  ways  to  spend  the  time." 

^Ir.  Kleinschmidt  replies: 

"I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  for  teachers  in  upper  grammar  grades  to  give 
occasional  lectures  on  the  use  of  tools  and  the  methods  of  laying  out  work  from 
drawings,  because  such  instruction  might  lead  to  their  trying  to  use  tools  at  home, 
with  bad  results.  Although  such  instruction  might  show  them  how  these  things  are 
done,  it  would  by  no  means  be  manual  training,  and  should  not  be  introduced  as 
such.'' 

This  is  Prof.  Ord way's  reply : 

"  Lectures  on  the  use  of  tools  and  the  laying-out  of  work  would  be  of  very  little 
use  without  the  actual  handling  of  tools  by  the  boys  themselves.  You  might  as  well 
expect  boys  to  learn  to  swim  by  seeing  others  in  the  water.  Lectures  are  in  place 
after  pupils  have  used  the  tools,  not  before.  Then  they  can  understand  what  the 
teacher  talks  about.  Grammar-school  boys  can  derive  very  little  profit  from  lectures  of 
any  kind.     Object  lessons  will  do  for  them,  but  they  should  see  and  handle  the  objects,'''* 

10.  Should  '9 hop  exerciies  ever  be  executed  from  modeh  alone,  unihout  draw- 
In  g*^  f 

Mr.  Crawford  says:  "1  think  they  might  be  occasionally,  with  profit;"  but 
the  concensus  of  opinion  is  strongly  against  it. 
]Mr.  Savre  savs,  "  No ; "  as  does  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Belfield  savs : 

"Rarely:  let  the  boy  first  make  a  drawing  from  the  model.'' 

Mr.  Steinert  savs : 

**No. .  This  training  in  drawing  is  very  necessary,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  loss  to 
leave  it  out." 

Mr.  Booth  replies: 

"  I  would  not  say  '  never,'  but  '  hardly  ever.'  " 

Mr.  Bennett  thinks  the  boy  should  work  from  the  model  without  a  draw- 
ing, "only  in  exceptional  cases." 
Mr.  Bumann : 
"  Can  think  of  no  case  where  it  would  be  better  to  do  without  the  drawing.'' 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  answers: 

'*  Making  shop  exercises  from  models  is  only  a  system  of  imitation,  and  is  in  my 
opinion  little  superior  to  the  old-style  drawing-books,  in  which  a  pupil  is  t«jQL%V\\> 
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drawing  by  finishing  out  one-half  of  a  figure,  the  other  half  of  which  has  been  ^iven 
to  him  to  copy.  Such  work  would  to  some  extent  teach  how  to  square  up  a  piece, 
how  to  saw  to  a  line,  etc.,  but  there  would  be  little  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculties, 
which,  above  all,  each  exercise  should  call  into  play  to  the  utmost  extent.'* 

Prof.  Ordway  replies: 

'*It  is  well  to  train  students  to  work  from  models  alone,  from  drawings  alone,  and 
from  only  written  or  verbal  specifications.  The  most  natural  course  is  to  begin  with 
models,  and  the  pupils  should  certainly  have  good  models  to  look  at,  but  I  would 
not  allow  them  to  handle  the  models;  the  dimensions  should  be  given  them  either 
orally,  or  marked  in  a  sketch.  An  exact  scale-drawing  should  not  abcays  be  re- 
quired. Of  course,  in  the  drawing-room  the  pupil  should  have  the.  model  and  meas- 
ure it  himself,  and  draw  mostly  from  the  object  itself.  There  may  be  a  limited 
amount  of  drawing  from  other  drawings,  but  in  such  cases  I  would  have  them  draw 
on  a  different  scale  from  the  original  pattern.'' 

11.  Should  piipil^y  aw  a  rule,  have  both  modeh  and  drawing^*  before  them  in 
regular  cIohs  exercise? 

Mr.  Bennett  answers,  "  No ; "  as  do  Mr.  Kleinschmidt  and  Mr.  Anderson. 
Messrs.  Beliield,  Sayre  and  Booth  say  that  drawings  alone  are  sufficient. 
Mr.  Kilbon  says: 

"  Drawings  are  sufiicient  as  a  rule,  though  we  exhibit  models  when  pupils  ask  for 
them." 

Mr.  Steinert  thinks  that  "a  drawing  made  by  the  pupil  himself,  and  under- 
stood, is  sufficient."  This  of  course  rather  l>egs  the  (juestiou,  for  the  iK»int 
was  whether  the  drawing  was  likely  to  be  fully  understood.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  exercise  involves  a  new  form  as  well  2la  a  new  tool-j)rocess,  and  the 
important  thing  is  to  give  the  jnipil  just  enough  light  to  enable  him  to  find 
his  wav. 

Mr.  Bumann  answers: 

"As  a  rule,  I  think  both  are  not  necessary;  but  in  carving  the  model  is  a  great 
helj),  and  I  think  it  best  to  have  both." 

IVof.  Ordwav  thinks: 

"Pupils  should  generally  have  a  model  before  them,  and  a  scale-drawing  or  a 
sketch  to  work  by." 

Mr.  Crawford  says  that  "either  a  model  or  a  drawing  is  sufficient.'' 
In  most  class  exercises  exact  dimensions  are  given,  and  it  is  difficult  t<>  see 
how  j)upils  can  work  to  advantage  without  figured  or  scale-drawings.  If  the 
drawings  show  all  that  is  necessary,  and  })upils  are  able  to  read  them,  no 
models  are  necessary.  If,  hotvever,  the  pupil  cannot  see  the  model  in  the  dtrtw- 
iiHjy  he  should  study  the  two  together  till  he  cwi. 

12.  Should  pupih  make  their  drawings  for  a  shop  exercise  before  or  afin' 
then  harr  seen  thr  teacher  execute  the  exercised 

Tliis  (|uestion  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  exercise  had  in  it  either 
a  new  j)rocess,  the  use  oi  a  tvqw  V^oV,  ot  ^me  new  feature  that  needed  to  l>e 
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tauglit.  The  executiou  of  the  exercise  by  the  teacher  should  include  a  full 
exiKwition  and  illustration  of  all  that  is  new,  with  references  only  to  what  is 
already  well  known.  As  several  remark,  it  is  only  in  the  verv  earliest  exer- 
eises  of  a  .seriej?  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  execute  the  entire  exer- 
cise  before  the  pupils.  However,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  in  the  St.  Louis 
school,  experience  has  taught  us  to  execute  quite  freely  before  the  class.  A 
j)upil  who  Ls  soon  to  execute  an  exercise  for  himself,  leams  a  great  deal  as  to 
correct  mHhoth  by  carefully  watching  a  skillful  teacher — and  a  teacher  should 
do  hi?  ver\'  l)est  work  before  his  class.  Now,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  un- 
dersUuid  what  the  teacher  is  doing,  he  should  as  fully  as  possible  have  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  fonns  he  is  to  produce;  hence  our  practice  now  is  to 
have  the  first-year  pupils  make  the  drawings  or  sketches  and  figure  them,  m 
tht^  i*ho}t,  immediately  before  the  teacher  executes  what  is  new  in  the  exercise. 
As  our  i)ractice  has  changed  considerably,  it  seemed  well  to  call  for  the  prac- 
tice of  others. 

Mr.  ( 'rawford  agrees  with  the  above,  as  follows : 

'*  When  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  execute  the  work.  I  should  judge  the  pu- 
j)il  would  be  more  profited  if  he  had  his  own  drawing  in  his  hand  for  reference,  as 
the  work  is  beinj^  executed." 

Similarly  Mr.  Kleinschmidt : 

*'  With  beginners  I  always  explain  the  drawing  with  model  in  hand,  and  show 
them  how  each  view  corresponds  with  the  model.  I  then  take  away  the  model  and 
allow  them  to  copy  the  drawing  into  their  books.  When  all  have  finished.  I  give 
out  the  stock  and  proceed  to  execute  part  of  the  exercise  before  the  class.  I  seldom 
Ci>inplete  the  whole  of  it  before  them.  As  students  become  more  familiar  with  work- 
ing-drawings I  show  no  model  at  all,  but  let  them  proceed  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  the  drawing.  I  explain  then  only  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and  the  use  of 
some  new  tool  which  may  be  brought  into  use  for  the  first  time  by  the  exercise." 

Mr.  Bumanu  says: 

"After  the  teacher  executes  the  exercise,  the  pupils  will  then  have  a  better  idea  of 
the  work  if  they  are  beginners:  but  if  they  are  used  to  the  drawing  somewhat,  it 
can't  make  a  very  great  difference." 

Mr.  Anderson  replies  to  this  (juestion: 

**I  do  not  ])elieve  it  best  that  pupils  should  make  many  (jf  the  drawings  from 
which  thev  are  to  work.     It  is  just  as  necessary  that  thev  should  learn  to  read  draw- 

t  il  ft  » 

ings  by  some  other  j>erson  as  to  make  drawings  themselves.  They  can  get  practice 
in  the  latter  by  making  drawings  of  other  things." 

Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Kilbon  answer,  "Before."  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr,  Steinert 
answer,  '*Afler.*' 

Prof.  ( )rdway  answers  more  at  length : 

•*It   is  hardly  necessary  that  the  pupils  should  see  the  teacher  himself  execute 
every  exercise.     When  he  has  shown  them  how  tt>  perform  the  special  operations,  it 
is  l)etter  that  thev  should  make  the  combinations  themselves,  and  not  have  him  show 
them  everything.     They  should  be  trained  to  depend  on  themselves.     TVkfe  V^twOafex 
should  occupy  the  time  in  seeing  that  the  pupils  do  t\ie  viotVL  m  \.\vfc  "t\vC^\  ^^^^  "^^^ 

—49 
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in  doing  the  work  himself.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  exercise  is  to  make  a  ring- 
bolt. The  pupil  has  already  learned  all  the  separate  operations  required,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  go  on  and  make  the  whole  according  to  the  dimension  prescribed.  As 
to  the  drawing,  it  is  better  for  the  pupil  to  have  a  model,  and  make  a  drawing  from 
it  to  work  by:  but  as  the  time  in  the  drawing-room  may  be  more  profitably  spent 
than  in  drawing  all  the  models,  I  would  have  the  pupils  draw  only  a  part  of  the 
models." 

13.  Is  it  ever  uise  io  have  one  teacher  mpervue  the  making  of  the  sliop- 
dramngsy  and  another  teacher  give  the  shop  instruction  in  which  those  draic- 
ings  are  to  be  used  f 

Mr.  Belfield  and  Mr.  Anderson  say,  "Yes,"  without  qualification. 
Mr.  Bennett  says: 

"Yes;  most  surely,  both  teachers  should  know  their  business.*^ 

Mr.  Booth  says: 

"It  is  the  only  proper  thing  to  do." 

Mr.  Say  re  replies: 

"In  a  regular  manual-training  school  the  only  practicable  method  is  for  one 
teacher  to  supervise  the  making  of  shop-drawings,  and  another  to  g^ve  the  shop  in- 
struction in  which  those  drawings  are  to  be  used.  Theoretically,  if  one  teacher  could 
do  both,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  school 
the  shop  teachers  analyze  the  drawings  which  come  from  the  drawing-room  by  black- 
board sketches  and  illustrations,  before  the  pupils  execute  the  work." 

Mr.  Kilbon  thinks  that  "whatever  concerns  the  tool  instructor  should  be 
under  his  direction,  or  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  good  work.*' 

Mr.  Bumann  must  have  had  a  drawing-teacher  who  was  unfamiliar  with 
shop-work,  for  he  says: 

*'Wc  tried  thai  scheme  here,  and  it  didn't  pay." 

Mr.  Mills  is  afraid  of  incompetency  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
^Ir.  Crawford  savs: 

"I  think  it  not  wise  to  separate  the  drawing  and  the  shop  instruction.  I  have 
tried  it  both  ways;  i.  f..  (  1  )  one  teacher  for  drawing  and  another  for  shop-work;  and 
{  2  )  one  man  for  both  drawing  and  shop-work.  The  latter  has  been  more  sat- 
isfactory.*' 

Mr.  Steinert  savs: 

"This  would  very  likely  lead  to  confusion,  and  possibly  make  excusable  the  shift- 
ing of  responsibility  for  errors." 

Mr.  Kleinschniidt  replies  thus: 

"Having  always  taught  the  shop  classes  and  the  drawing-classes  myself.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  this  <iue8tion.  I  should  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  allow  a  certain  day  of  the  week  to  be  devoted  to  making  shop -draw  ings,  in 
the  drawing-room,  under  the  supervision  of  the  drawing-teacher,  from  drawings  fur- 
nished by  the  shop  instructor.  This  enables  students  to  make  better  drawings,  hav- 
ing all  the  facilities  near  at  hand.  Especially  in  metal-work,  I  think  that  the  best 
plan.*' 
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Prof.  Ordway: 

^'  I  think  it  is  always  wise  to  have  one  teacher  attend  to  all  the  drawing  of  the 
pupils,  and  another  to  see  to  the  shop-work.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  for  the  pupils  to  make  the  working-drawings,  the  shop  instructor  may 
make  them.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  drawing  should  always  be  made 
by  the  pupil  himself.'* 

It  is  evident  from  these  replies  that  there  is  considerable  fear  of  incompe- 
tency, either  on  the  part  of  the  shop  instructor  or  the  drawing-teacher;  and 
that  some  are  thinking  of  beginners,  and  others  of  students  advanced  into 
metal-work.  Advanced  classes  have  little  to  learn  from  the  making  of  shop- 
drawings,  and  it  makes  little  difference  who  makes  them  and  where  they  are 
made.  Beginners,  however,  should  make  their  shop-drawings,  and  generally 
under  the  eye  of  their  shop  teachers.  So  long  as  it  is  helpful  to  the  pupil  to 
make  his  drawing,  he  should  make  it  in  immediate  connection  with  the  work 
itself 

14.  Whd  are  the  limiting  sizes  of  shop  diinsions  for  the  different  grades  f 
The  replies  came  in  as  follows : 
Prof.  Ordway: 

"As  for  the  size  of  the  classes,  one  instructor  cannot  attend  fully  to  more  than 
twelve.     If  he  has  an  assistant,  thirty  are  enough  for  the  two  to  take  care  of.*' 

Prof  Ordway  does  not  believe  in  class  instruction.  His  pupils  are  doing 
different  things,  and  the  teacher  deals  with  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Anderson : 

"About  twenty." 

Mr.  Bumann: 

*'  Twenty  is  the  size  of  each  class.*' 

Mr.  Belfield : 

"Depends  largely  on  the  teacher:  twenty  is  large  enough.'* 

Mr.  Crawford : 

"  I  can  handle  a  class  of  twenty  as  profitably  as  ten." 

Mr.  Booth: 

'•That  depends  largely  upon  the  teacher;  about  twenty-four,  as  a  rule.** 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt : 

"A  class  should  never  be  composed  of  more  than  twenty-four  members,  for  any 
shop." 

Mr.  Bennett: 

"This  depends  largely  on  equipment  and  methods  of  instruction.  Twenty-five  is 
the  extreme  limit  for  one  instructor." 

Mr.  Sayre: 

** Eighteen  in  each  section  of  the  senior  class;  twenty  in  each  section  of  tV^ft  vdX.«^- 
mediate  class;  twenty-four  in  each  section  of  the  ^TiTiiot  o\a»%.'''^ 
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Mr.  Mills: 

'*!  should  recommend  a  limit  of  twenty-four  in  each  clafls  in  drawing  and  wood- 
work: twenty-two  in  forfi^ing,  and  sixteen  in  machine-work.  In  the  St.  Louis  school, 
the  shop  and  drawing  divisions  are  the  same  in  size,  to  wit :  First  year,  twenty-five; 
second  year,  twenty-two;  third  year,  twenty.  No  teacher  ever  has  an  assistant  with 
him  in  the  same  division,  nor  does  any  teacher  in  shop  or  drawing  have  two  divi- 
sions at  tmce." 

IT).  Should  the  work  in  every  shoj)  ciihninate  in  a  project  suited  to  a  nhop  f 

The  replies  are  these: 

Mr.  Anderson:  "Yes." 

Mr.  Mills:  "As  a  rule." 

Mr.  Belfield :  "  It  is  a  good  plan." 

Mr.  Kilbum:  "It  promotes  interest,  and  we  practice  it." 

Mr.  Booth :  "  Not  necessarily,  but  it  may  to  good  advantage." 

Mr.  Crawford: 

"  Let  the  pupils,  as  a  rule,  after  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  lessons,  select  their  own 
work:  but  see  that  it  is  well  done." 

Mr.  Bumann: 

*'It  would  be  well  to  have  each  shop  make  a  project,  so  that  the  pupils  could  ap- 
ply their  knowledge." 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt: 

••I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  wt)rk  in  each  shop  culminate  in  a  project  suit- 
able thereto.  /.  p..  when  full  time  is  given  to  the  work:  otherwise  the  time  is  better 
spent  in  regular  exercises  through  to  the  end." 

Mr.  Savre: 

"In  the  mitre  joint,  each  boy  is  recjuired  to  supplement  the  joint  by  making  a 
picture  frmne,  and  in  the  dove-tail  joint  he  makes  a  box.  The  tongs  and  cold  chisels, 
in  the  second  year,  are  in  a  certain  sense  'projects.*  In  the  third  year,  each  piece  of 
apparatus  or  mechanical  construction  might  be  considered  a  'project.'  " 

Prof.  Ordwav: 

"It  depends  on  how  much  time  in  all  is  allotted  to  shop-work.  Generally,  I  think 
a  j)roject  at  the  end  of  the  wliole  ct)urse  is  suflQcient.  unless  the  Russian  system  tJ 
folk»\ved.      But  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Russian  system." 

Mr.  Bennett: 

"N<».  I  think  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  project -work  should  be  allowed  in  a 
iiuinuHl-t  raining  school." 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bennett  attachei^  a  difierent  meaning  to  the  wonl 
"project"  from  that  commonly  used.  In  the  St.  Louis  school,  the  princii>los 
taught  in  each  shop  are  eml^odied  in  more  or  less  elaborate  combinationN 
thouL^h  they  are  not  always  called  project^:?. 

in.  SlumJd  forr/r.-i  liave  '"jioircr'^  hhisifi^  or  are  *'hand'^  bl^t^ti  etjiuiJhi  tjooil .* 

The  re[)Ues  are  uuiwumovisly  in  favor  of  power  blai?ts;  though  Mr.  BelfieM 
thinks  Jnind  bla.<ts  ba\e  some  sAn^c^V^^^. 
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The  question  did  not  apply  to  cases  where  a  single  forge  was  used.  No 
class-work  can  be  done  without  a  full  equipment  of  forges  and  anvils,  one  to 
each  bov  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Mills  says : 

"I  should  recommend  power  blastB  as  being  less  liable  to  breakage,  economical 
in  the  end,  and  lesH  noisy.'' 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  speaks  thus : 

**  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  power  blasts  for  forges,  as  I  find  pupils  keep  their 
fires  in  better  condition  by  their  use.  With  the  hand  blast  they  frequently  have 
trouble  because  in  pursuing  their  work  their  fires  will  go  out  for  want  of  air,  and 
thus  time  is  lost  in  rekindling  fires.  As  our  object  is  education,  and  not  labor,  we 
should  always  use  the  best  means  to  attain  our  end.*' 

Prof.  Ordway  writes  as  follows: 

*^A  hand  blast  is  not  so  good  as  a  power  blast  unless  two  work  at  one  forge,  and 
one  acts  as  a  helper.  To  do  good  work  one  needs  to  concentrate  all  his  nervous 
energy  ou  the  forging,  and  not  use  a  part  of  it  in  blowing.  The  growing  boy  has 
not  strength  enough  to  do  both.  Whenever  the  means  of  the  school  allow  iron-work 
to  be  taught,  there  should  be  a  power  blast.  But  it  is  well  to  have  one  hand-blown 
forge  in  the  shop,  so  that  the  pupils  may  know  how  to  make  a  blast  without  ma- 
chinery. But  I  would  always  save  as  much  of  a  boy*s  strength  as  possible,  so  that 
it  may  all  be  applied  to  important  work,  and  not  to  useless  drudgery." 

17.  Do  you  a^ugfjfp^f  atuj  change}*  from  the  premlUug  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent linei<  of  shop' work  ore  taken  upf 

Several  responses  contained  no  suggestions  on  this  j)oint.  Mr.  Bumann 
indorses  the  plan  in  the  St.  Louis  school,  which  is  as  follows:  First  year : 
Joinery,  twenty-two  weeks;  carving,  five;  turning,  thirteen.  Second  year: 
Pattern- work,  and  moulding  (some  moulding  before,  and  some  after  pattern- 
work),  ten  weeks;  forging  (with  some  brazing),  thirty  weeks.  Third  year: 
Vise  and  machine-tool  work,  fortv  weeks. 

Mr.  Bennett  savs : 

"The  following  is  the  order  in  our  school:  (a)  Joinery,  ih)  Carpentry,  (r) 
Wood-cnrving.  (  d  )  Wood-turning,  (  e  )  Pattern-making,  |  /  )  Foundry -work.  ( tj  )  Forge- 
work.  (  h  )  Machine-tool  work.  We  contemplate  placing  a  large  part  of  the  foundry- 
work  just  before  the  pattern-making." 

Prof.  ( Jrdway : 

"Joinery  ought  always  to  come  first,  as  wood  is  the  easiest  material  to  work  with. 
And  I  would  finish  up  wood-work  before  taking  up  iron.  Tt  matters  little  whether 
vise-work  comes  before  or  after  forging,  but  I  think  the  preferable  order  is:  forg- 
ing, vise-w^ork,  foundry-work,  soldering  and  brazing,  lathe-work.  Local  circum- 
stances may  favor  a  variation  in  the  order.  Thus,  in  this  part  of  the  country  |  New 
Orleans),  the  last  three  months  of  the  school  year  are  too  warm  for  forge-work,  and 
we  substitute  tinsmith's  work." 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt : 

"I  think  that  a  four-years  plan  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  thcee-yeat*.    tSx-^V 
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year,  wood-working;  second  year«  moulding,  and  sheet-metal  work;  third  year,  forging; 
and  fourth  year,  machine-tool  work.  The  drawing  should  be  so  arranged  that  pu- 
pils will  be  at  work  on  construction  problems  at  the  same  time  they  are  studying 
this  subject  in  geometry.  Development  of  surfaces  at  the  same  time  they  are  in 
sheet -metal  work  in  the  shop,  etc." 

See  what  Mr.  Sayre  says  under  the  next  question. 

18.  Do  yon  faror  putting  the  same  students  upon  tuv  lin^s  of  shop-work 
simultaneously  f 

Mr.  Sayre  writes  suggestively: 

"  In  this  school,  the  pupils  are  brought  at  once  into  contact  with  the  two  con- 
structive materials,  wood  and  iron.  They  work  on  alternate  days  in  the  wood  and 
metal  shops.  In  the  first  year  a  series  of  exercises  in  joinery  is  carried  on  parallel 
with  n  series  of  exercises  in  clipping,  filing,  and  fitting  both  cast  and  wrought  iron. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  the  second  year;  the  pupils  alternate  from  the  wood  to  the 
forge  shop,  and  the  exercises  in  pattern-making  run  parallel  with  the  forge-work. 
The  moulding  and  casting  from  the  patterns  is  also  part  of  the  work  of  the  second 
year.  In  the  third  year  the  'mechanical  constructions'  involve  the  manipulation  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  also  brass." 

Prof.  Ordwav : 

"One  thing  at  a  time.  In  most  schools  of  late  years,  the  pupils  have  too  many 
studies  on  hand  at  the  same  time.     It  is  not  well  to  divide  the  attention." 

Mr.  Crawford :  '*  One  thing  at  a  time."  Ditto  ^fr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Mills 
and  Mr.  Kleinsohmidt. 

Mr.  Bennett: 

"No.  unless  it  mij^fht  be  two  lines  in  the  same  material  -as  wood-carving  and 
wood-tiiniinjr      alternating  by  weeks." 

Mr.  Hiimann: 

"I  found  it  j)ays  to  Iihvc  some  turning  every  week  with  the  carpentry -work:  es- 
j)ecially  with  the  trlue-work.  The  ])upils  can  see  that  perfect  work  in  gluing  is  nec- 
essary for  turning." 

Mr.  Beliield: 

"No:  with  the  exception  that  pattern-making  and  moulding  might  be  combined." 

The  Philadelphia  plan  i.s  not  ai)proved  in  St.  Louis. 

\SS,  Hurt'  tfon  (tny  ."iufftjcsfifnis  ai<  to  the  Ivurfth  and  fretjuoin/  of  f<hojf-u'ork 
for  t/if   hiqhrr  amde.^* 

The  usual  allowance  of  two  hours  (one-third  of  the  .school  time)  dailv  is 
indorsed  by  all,  with  two  slight  modifications,  as  follows: 

Prof.  Ordwav : 

* 

"Pupils  of  the  higher  grades  should  not  work  over  three  hours  at  a  time.  I  should 
prefer  t(>  «;ive  them  two  hours  and  a  half  every  other  day." 

Mr.  ( 'rauford  : 

"Our  jieriods  \uive  been  one  hour  (but  I  am  satisfied  that  one  and  a  half  hours 
would  be  better),  three  da^'s  eac\v  vj^ifeVxX^v^mvt^x^o  'S.vj*  for  drawing." 
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20.  Where  shonld  regular  exereisen  in  geometrical  drawing  come  into  a  course 
of  inj*trumental  drawing  ? 

Mr.  C'rawford  and  Mr.  Booth  are  quite  alone,  as  is  thus  seen  : 

Mr.  Crawford : 

''  I  think  they  should  come  into  the  coarse  early.  I  have  had  pupils  of  fourteen 
do  excellent  work  in  this  line.  Geometrical  drawing  certainly  furnishes  a  basis  for 
many  measurements,  etc.,  needed  in  more  advanced  work.*' 

Mr.  Booth : 

"Early  in  the  course." 

Mr.  Anderson : 

••Just  before  and  during  the  study  of  geometry." 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt : 

"Geometrical  drawing. should  not  come  until  the  students  are  well  up  in  their 
study  of  geometry." 

^Fr.  Belfield: 

••The  study  of  geometry  should,  if  possible,  precede  geometrical  drawing;  or  at 
least  be  taken  simultaneously." 

Prof.  Ordwav: 

••I  would  have  no  get)metrical  drawing  till  after  the  lapse  of  one-third  of  the  whole 
time  to  be  devoted  to  instrumental  drawing." 

Mr.  Savre: 

••1  place  the  drawing  of  geometrical  exercises  where,  I  think,  it  properly  belongs 
-in  the  mathematical  department,  when  the  ()upils  come  to  that  part  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  those  j)roblems." 

Mr.  Binnann : 

••Cieomctrical  drawing  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  pupil  has  had  geometry. 
Tt  might  be  good  practice  in  lining,  but  what  they  learn  is  of  little  value,  as  they 
can't  and  won't  remember  the  problems." 

>rr.  Mills : 

••Ge<»metrical  drawing  should  be  introduced  gradually  from  the  beginning,  as  oj)- 
l)ortunity  is  shown  to  demonstrate  their  ap]>lication." 

Mr.  Bennett: 

••The  ge«»metrical  problem  should  not  be  given  until  it  is  needed.  Never  give  a 
course  in  abstract  geometrical  problems  to  pupils  who  are  beginning  the  study.  I 
would  give  a  boy  a  carefully-graded  series  of  exercises  in  drawing  from  real  objects, 
(live  him  a  geometrical  problem  when  he  needs  it.  and  be  sure  the  course  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  will  need  it.  Teach  him  j>rojection  in  every  exercise,  and  it  will  soon 
become  second  nature  to  him.     Teach  him  to  figure  and  letter  every  drawing." 

The  St.  Louis  plan  Is  that  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Mills,  so  far  as  ele- 
mentary problems  are  concerned.  The  higher  problems  are  deferred  till  the 
third  year  of  the  course,  and  the  pupil  is  half-way  through  geometry. 
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21.  Is  it  worth  while  to  teach  linear  pen*peetire  to  students*  who  knoir  nofh- 
iiKj  of  descriptive  geometry  f 

Messrs.    Belfield,    Booth,   Anderson,  and  Crawford  answer,  "Yes."     Mr. 
Kilbon  says,  "No." 
Mr.  Bennett  says : 
^'I  do  not  believe  in  teaching  linear  perspective  in  manual-training  ii«chooL<." 

Prof.  Ordway  says: 

"One  can  do  very  little  freehand  drawing  without  some  knowledge  of  perspective. 
Students  should  begin  to  draw,  and  to  draw  in  perspective,  long  before  they  come  t<i 
descriptive  geometry.  I  believe  it  is  decidedly  worth  the  while  to  teach  linear  per- 
spective in  an  early  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  and  a  previous  knowledge  of  de- 
scriptive geometry  is  entirely  unnecessary." 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt : 

"I  have  taught  a  few  pupils  linear  perspective  who  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  descriptive  geometry;  but  in  general  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  do  so.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry  they  may  be  taught  how  to  make  a  linear  per- 
spective drawing,  but  they  cannot  be  taught  to  make  such  a  drawing  understand- 
ingly,  and  it  l)ecomes  more  a  system  of  memory  than  of  reasoning:  hence  I  do  not 
think  that  time  put  to  such  use  is  well  spent." 

Mr.  Say  re: 

ft 

"Linear  perspective  is  taken  up  the  third  year  in  connection  with  architectural 
drawing.  The  pupils  then  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry  to 
enable  them  to  make  an  intelligent  application  of  it." 

Mr.  Mills: 

"Students  wlio  j)ursue  a  systematic  course  of  projection-drawing  will  understand 
enough  of  descriptive  geometry  to  grasp  linear  perspective  readily.  My  experiencf 
demonstrates  tliis  to  my  entire  satisfactit)n." 

In  the  St.  I^oiiis  scliools,  the  little  j)en?i)€ctive  that  is  taught  is  put  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course,  when  the  pupil  is  familiar  Avith  projections,  intersec- 
tions, and  developments. 

The  freehand  work  of  the  first  year  is  largely  in  the  direction  of  projection- 
drawing,  pivparatory  to  instrumental  work, 

22.  /x  it  trisf  to  irach  jmpils  to  tr^nt  ojir  kind  (tf  mattrial  a>i  thoiKjh  if  irer*' 
a  diffcrrnt  nniferidl  /  For  ijiMancef  -ihou/d  dnif  he  ii-^rd  <//<  fhoitfjh  if  ir*  re 
(mod :  or  irood  n.'i  fhotujh  if  irrrr  iron  / 

The  point  of  tliis  (juestion  was  not  very  obvious.  It  was  aimed  at  a  sort  of 
pseudo  manual  training  which  sometimes  api)ears  at  expositions,  whei-e  the 
eye  may  be  partly  satisiied  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment.  There  have  K\>n 
^eon  wooden  saws  and  hatchets;  pai)er  houses  and  furniture;  clay  boxes  and 
tools:  —  all  of  which  sec^n  excessively  childish  and  futile.  All  the  resjxmses 
con<leinn  such  exercise,^.  Mr.  Kleinschmidt  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  says:  "One  might  work  clay  all  his  life  and  never  learn  that  wood  splits 
with  the  grain,  and  t\vAt  \yv)\\  do^^s  wot  break  into  splinters." 
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Mr.  Anderson  says  he  "thinks  it  good  to  use  clay  [to  represent  vegetable 
and  foli^e  forms]  before  wood-carving,  and  a  little  lead  before  iron-forging/* 

Similarly  we  may,  without  impropriety,  turn  wooden  goblets  and  vases  as 
studies  of  form. 

28.  Should  we  not  dkcournge  all  attempts  to  teach  joinery  by  the  use  of  pa- 
jter,  cardboard^  and  thin  slips  or  sheets  of  xvoodf 

The  responses  are  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  same  time,  several  are  careful 
to  say  that  there  is  no  objection  to  representing  geometrical  forms  (which  of 
course  are  purely  abstract)  by  any  convenient  materiab :  pasteboard,  clay,  or 
wood. 

The  study  of  form  is  of  course  one  of  the  features  of  shop-work,  though 
the  methods  of  using  tools  and  working-materiab  are  the  main  features.  As 
Prof.  Ordway  says : 

''  We  rthould  ditiicournge  aU  attempts  to  teaoh  working  in  wood  with  anything  but 
the  lumber  itself,  or  iron-working  with  anything  but  iron." 

But  of  course  one  may  learn  to  make  models  in  any  materiab. 

24.  Should  not  the  drawing  of  ornament  he  followed,  whenever  practicable, 
by  the  actual  constrnction  of  the  ormiment  in  suitable  material? 

Messrs.  Bennett,  Crawford,  and  Booth  answer,  "  Yes,"  without  qualification. 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Kilbon  answer  cautiously,  "  Not  all."  Messrs.  Sayre 
and  Kleinschmidt  specify  that  "The  drawing  of  ornament  should  be  followed 
by  the  actual  constniction  in  some  suitable  material  —  clay,  wood,  iron,  or 
stone." 

Mr.  Milb  is  afraid  that  it  might  result  in  a  demand  for  an  "  art  education." 
Mr.  Belfield  thinks  that  "the  construction  of  plastic  ornament  should /)re- 
cede  the  drawing  of  it.  It  is  easier  to  model  than  to  draw."  But  what  are 
"  plastic  ornaments  "  ?  Certainly  we  know  of  none  that  are  made  of  clay,  or 
wax,  or  putty.  These  plastic  materiab  may  be  used  to  represent  ornament 
only  in  form.  The  real  ornament  itself,  which  b  of  course  the  direct  end  of 
constructive  work,  is  generally  in  hard  and  durable  material,  and  the  practi- 
cability of  its  construction  is  not  often  realized.     As  Prof.  Ordway  says : 

"The  actual  construction  of  ornaments  should  be  preceded  by  the  drawing  or 
modeling  of  the  ornament,  but  one  would  accomplish  very  little  work  in  drawing  if 
he  attempted  to  execute  everything  that  he  draws  or  models." 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  one*s  education  in  ornament  would  be  ver}'  imper- 
fect if  it  went  not  l>eyond  mere  representation  on  a  plane  surface,  or  in  some 
foreign  material. 

2').  Would  it  not  he  well  if  in  every  grammar  M'hool,  provision  were  made 
for  inntruetion.  in  irood-work  of  all  boys  over  fouiieen  years  of  age,  irrespective 
of  their  utaiidiiig  in  hook  '<fudieM  f 

Messrs.  Andeivon,  Booth,  Kilbon  and  Ordway  answer,  "Yes." 
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croflcope,  whether  a  mere  lenu  or  a  compound  microscope,  is  not  an  instrument  for 
a  young  child  to  use.  Reflection,  analysis,  classification,  and  keen  observation  do 
not  come  with  Hny  particular  age,  but  they  are  largely  matters  of  training,  and  the 
8<)<mer  that  training  begins,  the  better.  But  we  must  not  expect  much  work,  phvM- 
cal  or  mental,  of  young  children,  and  shop-work  should  be  work,  not  play.  A  small 
boy  can  be  taught  to  use  a  square  or  bevel,  to  measure  and  mark  out  lines,  but  be 
has  not-  the  firmness  of  grip  and  steadiness  of  muscle  which  are  required  to  ui«e  a 
gauge  or  handle  a  plane.** 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  replies: 

"I  have  found  in  my  experience  with  pupils  whom  I  thought  too  young  to  enter 
on  the  course  in  the  actual  use  of  tools,  but  whom  I  was  forced  to  take  into  my 
classes,  against  my  judgment,  that  they  fully  justify  the  expressions  made  by  you. 
They  do  very  well  in  imitating,  but  when  left  to  themselves  to  lay  out  work,  they  in- 
variably make  a  failure  of  it,  because  they  have  not  acquired  the  ability  to  reason 
toward  an  end.  i.  p.,  to  demonstrate  a  process;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  well 
to  introduce  wood-work  or  any  work  involving  the  use  of  tools,  or  the  laying  out  of 
work  before  actual  construction,  when  the  pupils  are  too  young,  or  before  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  reflection,  which  I  think  does  not  come  to  most  pupils  before  the 
age  of  fourteen.  They  should  at  least  be  far  enough  advanced  in  studies  to  under- 
stand the  simple  operations  in  arithmetic,  so  that  the  shop  instructor  need  not  take 
up  his  time  in  teaching  them  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
fractions.  No  work  should  be  given  to  younger  pupils,  that  involves  accuracy  in 
construction  to  any  great  extent.*' 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  rejx)rt  was  prepared  and  read,  a  valuable 
responiiie  was  received  from  Messre.  Perry  and  Kichards,  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Hrooklyn.  These  [^ntlemen  agree  in  general  wnth  the  majority  ])ositions  as 
given  aI)ove.  A  few  answ^re  are,  however,  of  value  as  emphasizin*r  }x»*itive 
views.  It  is  therefore  thought  projwr  to  append  them  here.  The  numerals 
refer  to  the  questions  given  above: 

"2.  Inasinuch  ns  the  term  'manual  training*  was  introduced  to  denote  iustructiou 
in  the  use  of  tools  f<>r  educational  purposes,  and  as  that  has  ]>econie  its  generally 
acc(^])ted  meaning,  it  would  seem  wise  to  retain  it  as  the  distinctive  title  t\»r  this 
work,  and  to  class  all  other  work  under  distinctive  heads. 

"'.\.  Decidedly.  No.  The  heneiit  derived  from  shoj)-work  in  the  grammar  grades 
is  limited  hy  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  pupils:  and  great  cure  is 
necessary  in  planning  work  for  these  grades  to  bring  everything  that  is  attemj»ted 
well  within  their  comprehension.  Surface-cutting  on  open  pieces,  and  the  elements 
of  joinery,  if  preceded  by  proper  training,  lend  themselves  admirably  to  these  con- 
ditions. Wood-carving  much  less  so.  because  the  artistic  tlumght  involved  in  the 
design  cannot  at  this  stage  be  thoroughly  apprehended. 

"4.  ff  the  use  of  separate  sho])  and  carpenters'  tools  is  implied,  we  should  say  the 
last  grammar  year:  and  if  the  conditions  permit,  three  lessons  a  week,  of  an  hour 
each. 

"7.  Suggestions  may  be  taken  from  the  first  .slojd  exercises  in  simple  surface-cut- 
ting for  grammar-grade  work:  but  neither  the  exact  methods  nor  the  exercises  can 
be  fip]>lied  with  advantage  to  American  schools. 

••s.  Such  work  is  of  doubtful  value  with  younger  boys,  and  the  purpose  of  manual 
/raining  would  probably,  in  most  cases,  be  but  little  forwarded. 

•'  J;>.  The  question  e\\denl\>'  \ake*\^  U^t  ^t^^ted  that  it  is  necessarily  an  advantage 
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to  Hccompany  each  shop  exercise  by  a  drawing  of  the  same  by  the  pupil.  This  is  seri- 
ously doubted,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  greatest  efficiency  in  each  branch  of  work 
can  only  be  reached  by  dealing  with  each  on  its  own  conditions. 

"  Of  course  the  ability  to  make  and  to  read  the  drawing  of  each  exercise  must  be  in- 
sisted upon,  but  this  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  that  each  pupil  should  make  that 
particular  drawing.  In  fact,  no  advantage  appears  which  justifies  the  consumption  of 
time  necessary  to  make  a  correct  and  neat  drawing  for  each  piece  of  work;  *and  the 
drawings,  if  not  made  correctly  and  neatly,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  a  low  standard 
of  performance  for  the  work.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  thought  that  the  use  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  set  of  working  -  drawings  of  the  shop-work  exercises,  both  saves 
considerable  time,  and  does  much  to  advance  the  ideal  of  performance,  and  that  the 
employment  of  a  special  teacher  for  the  drawing  should,  of  itself,  be  an  advantage.** 
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Department  of  Art  Education. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 

FIKST  SE88ION. 

Hkui  School  Bi-ildinc,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  9,  1890. 

Tlie  Department  of  Art  Education  met  at  the  high-school  building  at  3  p.  m.  ; 
President  Jesse  H.  Thrown,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair. 

The  Seci-etarv  being  absent,  Mrs.  II.  S.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  was  apix)inted 
Secretary  ]tro  trm. 

Miss  Khoda  E.  Selleck,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  read  a  paper  on  "High- 
School  Work  in  Drawing.** 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Carter,  of  New  York  City ;  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Denver;  Mr.  Ardley,  of  Minneajwlis ;  and  others. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Offi- 
cers: J.  C.  Mulkins,  of  Missouri ;  Miss  E.  A.  Weaver,  of  Chicago;  Miss  Kate 
M.  Ball,  of  Omaha;  Miss  Vienne  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Miss  Olive 
I'nderhill,  of  Iowa. 

Josephine  E.  Ix)cke,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paj)er  on  "The  Mission  of  Color," 
which  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  Carter,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Shelleck,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Collins,  of  Denver;  and  others. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  iO. 

The  second  session  of  the  Department  met  at  o  p.m.;  President  Jesse  H. 
Brown  in  the  chair. 

The  Comnjittee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
adoi>ted: 

I'rvsiilrnf      JLninnli  Jolmsdii  C.'nrter.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Viir-Prcst'ttt'ttf      Lillian  J.tcoLv.  Kockford.  Illinois. 
Sfrretanf      FrMnk  11.  ('(»llins,  Denver,  C<»l(>rail(). 

Mrs.  Carter,  of  New  York,  read  a  j)af)er  on  "Drawing  in  Normal  Schools," 

which  Avas  discussed  at  great  length  by  a  member  of  the  De])artment. 

The  Dei)artment  then  adjourned. 

MRS.  H.  H.  V«>^VVYU,  HcervUirvj  ^vo  Vm. 

—50  ^  7b«.» ) 
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qiiii-ement  is  met,  a  report  is  made  each  Friday  of  the  time  given  to  practice, 
on  a  paper  ui)on  wliicli  has  l>een  drawn  a  required  study  that  bears  some  re- 
hition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  week,  in  their  l)(.K)k8. 

( )ur  work  has  been  ahnost  wholly  the  repres(fntative,  the  reasons  being  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  the  desire  of  the  parent  and  the  pupil,  the  need  of  time, 
the  size  of  the  classes,  and  the  lack  of  facilities  with  which  to  do  otherwise. 

The  manual-training  work  embraces  much  that  is  of  the  purely  mechani- 
cal, and  while  the  practical  is  a  larger  part  of  the  educational  regime,  there 
is  something  higher  and  fuller,  a  culture  that  looks  beyond  machinery  into 
the  realm  of  nature  and  her  beautiful  forms. 

The  kind  of  studies,  and  the  method  followed  in  handling  them,  I  have  en- 
deavor(»d  to  show  vou  in  the  drawints?  before  vou.  I  trust  they  are  worthv  of 
vour  careful  studv  and  criticism. 

I  have  commenced  with  the  line  of  various  lengths,  not  to  simply  make  the 
line,  but  to  find  the  pupil  as  to  his  ideas  of  length,  distance,  position,  holding 
of  the  ])encil,  etc.  In  this  lesson  he  also  leanis  the  use  of  the  two  jx^ncils  F 
and  H,  the  F  with  which  to  make  the  line,  the  H  to  finish  the  line. 

The  outline  of  the  s])here  is  given  as  the  second  lesson,  because  of  its  simple 
form  and  multiplicity  of  application.  To  this  is  added  a  similar  form  from 
nature,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  geometrical  form  to  the  natural. 

The  i>urpose  is  to  draw  almost  entirely  from  the  objects,  so  as  to  help  to 
overcome  in  a  ^*light  meiwure  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  our  presc^nt  sc1kx>1 
methods,  U)  have  the  pupils  do  iL«i  told,  to  draw  from  the  object  as  they  .*'?•  it 
and  not  to  tii*st  <lraw  as  thrj/  t/n'nk  it  is,  or  to  add  to  a  subject  what  they  think 
is  in  it  before  tii-st  finding  what  is  put  into  a  subject  by  the  maker  or  writer. 

A  lesson  follows  of  tlui  cone,  where  the  axis  is  n<>t  parallel  to  the  side?  of 
the  figure,  but  the  princi})le  of  the  cylinder  continues  of  the  hmgest  diameter 
drawn  of  the  i)erspeetive  circle, 'RMuaining  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  no 
matter  in  what  positi(>n  the  curved  object  may  be  ])laced.  To  fix  this  princi- 
ple more  clearly,  a  page  is  drawn  from  the  cone  in  various  positions,  as  in 
lesson  seven.  Believing  it  essential  to  fix  the  few  simple  princii)les  that  seem 
so  hard  to  the  pupil  as  firmly  jis  possible,  a  j)age  is  devoted  to  drawing  the 
hoop  in  many  ways,  closing  with  the  drawing  of  a  ring  of  considerable  thick- 
ness.     Not  a  Ics.-on  is  ^livcn  without  a  reason. 

To  test  the  pnpil  as  to  his  knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  first  step  of  the  work, 
loson  eleven  i^  nMjiiired  to  he  a  drawing  made  at  home  from  a  group  of  ol>- 
jects  siniihir  to  theones  from  whieh  he  has  thus  far  drawn.  Taste  and  desi;»n 
are  al>o  sniiirlit  in  the  arranLfcnient  of  thi>  les>on,  as  vou  mav  se^'  from  the 
two  (»r  three  dr:n\ini!>  I  liave  |)nrposely  chosen.  When  this  l<^SM*n  is  returned, 
it  is  eritieised  as  t<.  the  <|uality  of  lines,  the  relation  of  the  objects  to  each 
other,  tlie  j'ei>])eeiive  iA'  the  curves  in  a<'eonlance  to  their  various  positions 
ahuve  or  h«lo\N,  to  the  rii^ht  (»r  t<»  the  left  of  the  eve,  and  to  the  neatness  and 
honesty  of  the  \\(»rk. 

Tlie  see«)iid  step,  that  is  earried  through  several  k^sons,  introduces  the  per- 
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si)ective  in  straight-line  objects,  as  the  door  open  at  various  angles,  the  cubes 
in  various  i)ositious,  followed  by  two  lessons  in  drawing  from  boxes,  two  from 
books,  and  closing  with  another  original  study  drawn  at  home  from  objects  of 
this  class. 

The  difficulties  to  overcome  are  many  with  pers];ective,  and  these  lessons 
are  given  with  reference  to  these  difficulties.  I  have  often  thought,  whenever 
time  should  be  given,  of  introducing  at  this  ]ioint  a  few  lesstms  in  mechanical 
pers})ective.  I  fear  now  that  with  time  and  wider  experience,  I  am  being 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  of  our  great  American  artist,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
William  ^F.  Cha^e.  He  savs:  *'It  seems  to  me  well  to  know  much  about 
these  tilings.  I  never  have  thought  it  necessary  t^)  take  a  very  thoroiigh 
coui*se  in  pel's pective.  About  the  best  lecture  in  j)erspective  I  ever  had  was 
once  when  I  stood  at  the  back  end  of  a  railroad  train  and  saw  a  track  nin- 
ning  to  a  iKiint  away  from  me,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I  have 
seemed  U)  see  things  diminish  in  the  distance  so  ever  since." 

I  have  commenced  the  third  step  of  the  first  half-year's  work  with  shading, 
the  first  cori-ect  rej presentation  of  the  object.  \  continue  still  with  the  use  of 
the  i)encil,  adding  to  the  pencils  thus  far  used  the  three-1^  landscaj)e  pencil, 
followed  i>y  the  single- B  i)encil  in  the  shading  of  the  basket.  An  effort  is 
made  to  imj)ress  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  tones  and  values  of 
light  and  shade  to  be  seen  upon  the  object,  where  the  high  light  and  shadow 
should  noi  i)e  set^n  upon  (unj  curved  object,  and  the  umbra  and  the  ])enumbra 
of  the  cast  shallow. 

The  shading  is  commenced  with  the  broad  ixnicil,  to  more  clearly  show  these 
facts  i^^'d  to  cause  tli<'  pupil  t(>  use  frc^edom  and  boldness  in  his  work.  He  is 
taught  to  see  the  etii'ct  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  i>roduces  and  the  effect 
that  one  o])ject  hits  upon  another,  by  shading  the  cylinder,  the  group,  and  the 
vase,  as  you  may  see  in  lessons  XX,  XX F,  XXII,  XXIV.  The  single- B 
j)encil  is  brought  into  use  by  shading  the  basket  with  straight  lim^s,  to  show 
the  power  of  representing  the  values  of  light  and  shade,  ix»gardless  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  surface,  similar  to  i)en-and-ink  work.  Tavo  or  three  studies  are 
also  shown  of  this  work.  A  specimen  of  this  ]XMi-and-ink  work  c^mes  from 
one  of  our  first- vear  high-school  bo  vs. 

The  pupils  have  now  become  very  much  intei-ested  in  their  work.  Some 
of  them  pn^fer  to  continue  this  ix*ncil-shadi ng  while  the  couive  takes  up  the 
crayon.  The  first  half-year  closes  with  shading  the  ball  with  the  stump  and 
crayon  sauce,  and  shading  a  vase  in  stii)ple  with  crayons  Nos.  1  and  2.  The 
last  class  wiL«  able  to  accoiuplisli  more  than  any  previous  class,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  hence  vou  see  two  or  three  additional  lessons.  The  last  lesson 
was  drawn  and  shaded  bv  one  of  the  voung  men  who  was  also  in  the  manual- 
training  class. 

The  second  half-year's  work  continue,**  the  j)encil,  the  crayon,  and  takes  up 
the  charcoal;  that  is  placed  last  for  various  reasons.  i\roix?  freedom  is  now 
given  to  the  pupil,  as  he  has  become  thoroughly  enthusia.stic  in  his  work,  ami. 
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to  a  slight  degree,  begins  to  fiiul  liiinsclf,  and  often  desii-es  to  work  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  He  is  now  given  the  casts  from  which  to  draw.  The  variety 
of  which  we  possess,  you  may  know  from  the  drawings  before  you.  The 
pupil  works  from  the  simple  to  the  more  difiicult  with  as  much  raj)idity  as  he 
is  capable  of  doing. 

The  shading  frcmi  tlie  cast  is  done  with  the  crayon  sauce  and  stump  ui)on 
the  charcoal,  the  English,  and  the  Whatman  crayon-paper,  in  various  styles 
of  touch.  One  j)iece  you  will  see  done  in  stij)|)le.  No  other  materials  with 
which  we  have  experimented  have  l)een  as  satisfactory. 

Not  for  one  moment  is  the  thought  lost  sight  of  that  the  shading  is  of  little 
value  unless  the  drawing  is  well  made  at  first.  Again  and  again  are  the  un- 
derlying j)rinciples  brought  befort*  the  pupil  and  written  upon  the  boani,  that 
he  mav  dailv  see  them. 

To  the  casts  are  added  studies  from  still  life.  Some  of  the  pupils  prefer 
this  work  entirely  to  the  cast  work;  to  which  thei^e  has  been  no  objection,  as 
it  is  more  directlv  in  the  line  of  work  at  Cornell  and  other  mechanical  schools, 
to  which  many  of  our  students  go  after  leaving  the  high  sch(K>l.  We  have 
(piite  a  number  of  ciists  of  the  human  figure  that  form  something  of  a  con- 
necting link  between  our  work  and  the  work  of  the  art  institute  of  the  citv. 

The  more  advanc^jd  still-life  studies  that  the  ])upil  now  appK^aches  present 
new  difficulties,  not  only  in  the  values  and  tones,  but  in  their  selection  and 
their  arrangement;  the  last  a  much  greater  diriiculty  than  one  could  jxissibly 
iiniigine  uiiKss  lie  has  made  the  attem[)t.  ( )f  c<>ui*se,  suggestions  are  given  and 
art  hooks  iiH'  njxm  a  tal)lt'  in  tlu'  room  for  refrrence. 

The  work  tliut  I  have  shown  y(>u  is  truly  the  pupils';  seldom  does  the 
tt^aclier  touch  the  work.  She  hib*  no  tiiiiu,  if  she  desired.  The  progress  of 
the  ]>upil  because  of  this  necessity  is  slower  and  ]KTha|)s  has  many  more  de- 
lect.-, but  when  the  ])Uj)il  leaves  the  class  he  is  independent  with  what  he  has 
L'^ained.  <  )f  course  I  have  shown  V(Ki  from  among  our  verv  lK»st;  for  what 
farmer  would  take  th(»  jjoorest  "nubbin"  of  corn  to  the  fair? 

Drawing  is  not  a  subject  by  itself,  but  a  help  to  all  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  of  great  value  in  all  scientific  sttidies,  and 
the  strongest  weaj)on  of  government  in  the  hands  of  our  j)rimarv  teachers. 

Tiie  best  work  that  we  do  is  what  we  do  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  normal 
class,  who  are  prej)aring  tiiemselves  for  teachei's  in  our  primary  schools,  and 
for  the  youni:  hidies  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers  in  the  kinder- 
gart(Mi  schools  <if  tlie  city  and  elsewhere.  What  these  young  ladies  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the  fifteen  lessons  given  to  them  in  drawing  and  in  coh^r,  with 
a  verv  few  of  them  havinir  ever  taken  anv  lessons  in  drawing,  vou  mav  see 
amoULT  Mrs.  HIaker's  display  in  tlie  kindergarten  department. 

Some  ..f  I  lie  vouuL'^  la(lie>  from  the  normal  have  alreadv  taken  this  course 
in  diawiiig  while  in  the  high  sch(»ol,  but  not  all.  They  give  to  me  two  hours 
a  <lav  out  <»t'  tliive  davs  in  tlu^  week,  for  dfawiui:-.  What  thev  are  iriven  to 
draw  varies  with  the  nature  and  ability  of  the  class.     Sjx^ci mens  from  the  last 
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class  are  before  us.  A  few  re])resentative  pages  I  should  like  you  in  particu- 
lar to  notice:  the  pages  of  the  plate  of  ap})le?,  the  plate  of  bananas,  and  the 
strawberries.  The  drawing  is  first  made  with  the  straight  line,  in  various  sizes, 
ending  with  the  same  shaded,  having  aj)plied  methods  that  they  would  use 
in  drawing  the  object  lesson  before  the  j)upil  for  reading  or  numbers  in  the 
school-room. 

They  have  been  re(iuired  to  make  several  outline-drawings  and  mount  them 
for  use  by  the  pupil  when  they  enter  upon  their  school-work. 

( )ne  of  our  great  purposc^s  has  l)een  to  see  the  beautiful  forms  in  nature. 

"To  liiiii  who 
111  the  love  of  Nature  liolds  eominunion  with  her  visilile  form^. 
She  speaks  a  various  laiiji^uaj^e." 

We  have  come  Xu  love  each  other  and  our  work.  We  see  ourselves  just 
\\\yo\\  the  edge  of  great  iwssibilities.  Our  enthusiasm  has  led  us  to  the  form- 
ing of  outside  work  in  the  nature  of  two  sketching  clubs.  The  (me  of  longest 
organization,  "The  Sketching  Club,"  has  taken  for  its  work  this  past  year  the 
work  in  water  colors,  having  si)ent  two  years  in  working  entirely  in  charcoal 
from  nature  and  from  studies.  Our  work  is  of  necessity  slow,  but  we  trust  in 
the  right  direction.  Certain  rules  and  regulations  are  enforced,  and  work  is 
brought  by  the  membei's  to  each  meeting  for  suggestions  and  criticisms.  We 
have  also  studied  the  historv  of  art  from  Kadcliffe's  "Schools  and  Masters  of 
Painting,*'  and  have  read  from  John  C.  Vandyke's  "  How  to  Study  Pictures." 
(^uite  a  collection  has  been  made  and  mounted  in  a  book  of  Soule's  photo- 
graphs of  the  y)icturos  of  the  great  artists,  and  a  fine  water-color  of  one  of  our 
leading  artists  has  becMi  purchased. 

The  younger  and  the  larger  club,  "The  Hints  of  Haunts,"  has  worked  thus 
far  in  charcoal,  with  a  little  in  jHincil.  The  histoncal  study  of  this  club  has 
l>een  from  Liibke's  "History  of  Art.''  Out  of  the  funds  this  chib  has  pur- 
chas(M:l  this  year  a  fine  set  of  the  "Ideals  of  American  Art,"  ])ublished  by  the 
Lipj)incott  Co.  These  books  are  kept  \\\)o\\  a  table  in  the  room,  where  the 
pupils  may  have  constant  access  to  them.  As  far  as  ])ossible  we  have  gone 
t4)  Nature  herself  for  our  studies.  Not  but  that  still-life  and  svmmetrical 
shaj^ed  objects  are  the  best  fnnn  which  to  draw,  but  the  attem])t  at  the  repro- 
duction of  nature's  forms  brings  us  into  larger  and  ch)ser  relation  with  her  in- 
fluence and  varied  arrangements. 

Another  strong  feature  of  our  work  has  l)een  the  ettbrt  we  have  made  to 
reach  and  inteix'st  the  public.  Without  aiiy  egotism;  for,  as  Cha^e  says, 
"  Wholesome  conceit,  great  ambition,  plenty  of  work,  are  the  (essentials."  Our 
first  recepti(»n,  three  yeai-s  ago,  was  a  revelation  to  the  j)e()])le  an<l  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  school.  Some  thousand  came  this  year  to  see  the  work  and  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  pu|)i].  Cnder  guidance  the  pu[)il  is  made  to  feel  that  this 
i'ece])tion  is  his,  and  its  success  dei)ends  upon  him  alone. 

Since  the  nianual-training  de]>artment  has  btH?n  added  to  the  school,  we 
have  united  in  the  display  of  the  work,  under  the  name  of  the  "Art  and  Man- 
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iial-T raining  C'la&scs  and  Sketching  Clubs."  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  aiv 
rangenient  of  the  work  upon  the  walls  of  a  large  assembly-room  and  in  the 
decoration  of  tlie  room.  All  eflbrt  i)ossible  is  made  to  prevent  a  schtM)l-n)om 
appearance,  and  give  to  the  visitor  a  feeling  that  he  is  in  an  atmosphere  of 
apjtrfridtitni  for  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  j)upil.  An  eflbrt  has  l>een  made 
upon  tlie  part  of  us  all  to  work  in  the  right  direction.  In  a  direction  that 
would  tend  towards  the  greata««t  good  for  the  pupil  and  for  the  school.  An 
effort  towards  the  ix^cognition  of  the  beginning  of  growth  that  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  felt  throughout  our  pros)x?rous  city. 

1  claim  nothing  new.  I  have  taken  what  I  trust  will  i)roduce  u]k»u  your 
part  a  discussion  a'^  to  what  Is  possible  to  teach,  what  is  the  best,  and  what 
can  be  done  in  the  limited  time,  kind  of  nmterial,  and  lack  of  encouragement 
witli  which  manv  of  us  w^^rk. 

I  have  not  brought  my  work  for  any  advertisement.  I  simply  trust  that 
it  may,  in  some  way,  assist  and  encourage  some  one  who  may  l>c  working  in 
the  '^(ime  diix'ction. 


THE  MISSION  OF  COL  OB, 

.TOSKrillNE   (ARSON    LoCKK,    CIIK'ACiO,    ILLINOIS. 

Many  are  the  (piestions  being  asked  to-day  eoneerning  color  and  form. 
The  AiiKM'ican  ])ublic  ixw  slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  color  litis  to  do 
with  h<iahhy,  wholesome  human  living;  that  there  is  an  eternal  word  in  na- 
ture and  in  color  wliieh  we  must  heed,  for  the  heart  of  man  feels  the  need  of 
it.  (in'at  changes  have  come  in  our  civilization,  wliei*ebv  a  large  male  papu- 
lation, that  in  ionncr  times  were  serviceable  onlv  for  oflense  and  defense,  are 
now  emploved  in  thr  L^entler  wavs  of  ministerinir  to  each  other.  Ixm*!  airo, 
Mahomet  said,  "The  coloi-s  which  the  earth  disnlavs  to  our  eves  are  manifest 
signs  ior  those  who  think."  Curious,  isn't  it,  we  should  l>e  the  tii^st  civiliza- 
tion to  neirl«M-t  tlu'  teachings  of  color? 

Anionir  all  peoj^le  of  high  anti(|uity,  it  had  a  most  sacred  significance^;  in 
Eirvi>t,  oldest  of  the  nations,  it  was  closelv  a.<sociated  with  reliirious  teach- 
ings.  They  niidersto(Ml  that  color  and  human  happiness  were  closely  :i.ss<> 
ciatrd  together;  that  love  lies  back  of  all  life,  and  that  the  coh>rs  with  which 
^.ature  robes  lier.>^eli' are  sinij»ly  the  overflow  of  the  oversoul  —  the  covenant 
between  ( iod  and  man  ;  the  same  which  is  expressed  in  the  many  hues  of  the 
rainl)ow.  Ilenee,  the  robe  of  Isis  was  at  <niee  a  hienjglyphic  of  physic^il  and 
S]iiritnal  tnitli. 

There  is  ii<>  separalini:  tliest;  two  —  health  of  bodv  and  health  of  soul  jire 
one,  an<i  (•••Inr  ministers  to  both.  What  is  light  but  coh)r  in  the  concrete? — 
and  Asithoiit  light  no  irnition  of  physical  life.     Science,  indeed,  tells  us  that 
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plants  \sW\  live  and  bear  leaves  when  fed  by  only  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  but 
they  have  never  been  known  to  blossom  or  Hower  without  the  presence  of  the 
blue  ray.  If  this  is  true  of  plant-life,  that  it  dei)ends  for  its  perfection  on  a 
full  [)roportion  of  color,  as  found  in  the  sunlight,  how  much  more  must  it  be 
true  of  human  nature. 

The  ancients  did  not  use  the  pigments,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  as  we  do,  but 
nearly  always  modified  them  with  black,  which,  while  it  dimmed  their  inten- 
sity, rendering  them  more  j)leasing  to  the  eye,  was  also  an  expression  of  their 
tliinking.  Back  of  their  education  lay  the  phenomena  of  light  and  darkness, 
day  and  night,  as  symbols  of  good  and  evil.  Color  was  to  them  a  dimin- 
ished (|uantity  or  energy  of  light,  and  the  primary  colors  were  black  and 
white,  not  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

The  Egyptian  religion  Wius  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions  of  accident  or  fate,  l)ecause  of  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
their  ideas  of  a  future.  This  feeliiig  increased  more  and  more  as  the  Chris- 
tian era  approached,  until  we  find  it  most  strongly  reflected  in  the  i>ainting  of 
Greek  vases. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ait,  literatui'e,  architecture  and  workmanship 
of  all  kinds,  ecpially  with  modes  of  worshij),  aix3  expressions  of  the  indwelling 
soul,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  if  we  would  ar- 
rive at  the  whole  tnith  of  historv. 

^lodern  science  has  admitted  of  three  theories  concerning  color:  the  Ga?the 
theory,  the  Newtonian,  and  the  wave  theory.  Go'the's  theory  is  the  most 
poetic  and  ideal.  Tt  mirrors  closest  the  thought  of  the  ancients.  Shelley  ex- 
presses it  in  the  well-known  words,  "Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
stains  the  wliite  radiance  of  eternity.'*  When  the  thought  of  t<j-day  shall 
have  reached  Mr.  Ruskin's  stand|)oint,  "that  true  science  is  true  art,''  we  will 
understand  the  Giethe  theory  better,  for  it  relates  to  the  spirit  and  not  to  the 
letter. 

In  ai)plication  and  ])ractice.  the  wave  theory  is  the  one  usually  accepted. 
However,  all  the  theories  agree  that  light  and  color  are  nuitually  related  and 
dejx^ndent;  that  the  various  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  found  in  the  siKictrum, 
therefore  the  spectrum  must  be  made  the  basis  for  all  investigation  and  study. 

But  true  color,  being  spiritual  in  essence,  exists  in  nature  only.  To  trans- 
late it  into  nuiterial  f(»rm,  a  j)aint,  jugment  or  dye  must  Ihj  used.  Thus  we 
^i  our  woi'stedj?,  colored  fabrics  and  pai)ers. 

Now  tiie  study  of  c^ilor  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  }^eople  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  association  with,  and  careful  observance  of  nature.  Second,  by  the 
use  of  conventional  color  to  expniss  thought,  whether  religious,  technical,  or 
artistic. 

Healthy  natures  have  ever  held  themselves  open  to  both  these  aveimes  of 
growth;  for  color  is  moi*e  than  a  fact  —  it  is  an  influence,  and  as  such  trans- 
cends all  literalism.  Tlie  true  color-critic  needs  also  to  be  a  j>ractitioner,  and 
tlie  practitioner  must  read  nature  witli  heavenly  lu?  well  as  with  earthly  vision. 

Thought-ex [iressi on  through  conventional  color  recognizes  two  departments. 
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The  roprosontation  of  graded  colors  as  it  is  {Kirceived  in  nature  by  the  cultivated 
eye,  taking  account  of  distance,  light  luul  shade,  and  atmasphere.  Here  the 
color  is  never  ifidejwndent  of  its  surrouudings.  It  becomes  transposed  by 
juxtafKJsition  with  otlier  colors,  is  irradiated  by  a  flow  of  light,  or  moditied  and 
changed  l)y  the  presence  of  shade.  This  interdependence  must  be  recognized 
by  tlie  ccdorist,  and  it  is  the  quick  i)ercepti<m  of  such  change  iu  ettects  which 
reveals  tlie  artist. 

Again,  the  use  of  flat  color  as  aj)j)lied  to  decorative  purjK)se8  for  the  ad<»ni- 
nient  and  enrichment  of  surfaces  in  the  useful  arts.  Used  in  either  way,  color 
always  expresses  the  hunger  of  man's  heart  after  satisfaction.  It  is  something 
above  and  beyond  the  first  apparent  necessity;  yet  so  deep  has  this  passion 
nestled  in  human  unconsciousness  that  the  savage  will  tattoo  his  skin  l)efore 
hf  clotlies  himself. 

Pui-e  color  jt<  it  exist«j  in  nature,  and  conventional  color  as  practiced  in 
both  the  flue  and  useful  arts,  have  certiiin  principles  in  common;  the  use  of 
the  latter  being  based  and  determined  by  the  existence  of  the  former. 

From  the  study  of  pure  color  in  nature  is  derived  the  theor}'  of  color.  S<mie- 
tinu's  it  agrees  and  sometimes  it  disagrees  with  the  practice  of  conventional 
color.  But  in  no  instance  can  the  teaching  of  conventional  color  ignore  the 
laws  of  nature  with  safety.  We  will  look  for  a  minute  at  some  of  these  princi- 
]>les  as  I'ound  in  nature.  All  color  j)roceeds  from  white  light.  Here  it  dwells 
in  jM'rfi'Ct  harmony  or  unity.  In  order  to  go  out,  bless  and  redeem  the  earth, 
it  breaks  itseii*  u])  into  rays,  but  each  of  tlu^se  is  forever  seeking  a  return  to 
harnionv  and  iniitv.  The  mind  of  man  is  s(\3king  the  same  end  —  a  return  tu 
harnionv  or  unity:  his  njivsical  eve  is  nierelv  an  oriian  through  which  he  ex- 
presses  this  desire  of  his  beiuir. 

1  n 

A  Color  eninj)o>ition  is  pleasing  to  the  mind,  just  in  pro[)orti()n  as  it  eni- 
lnHlies  tlie  several  ravs  in  the  relations  in  which  thev  exist  in  white  liirbt.  In 
the  lanizuaizc  <if  ( )wen  Jones,  "No  eo]nj>osition  can  ever  be  perfect  in  which 
any  <»ne  of  the  three  ])riniary  coloi*s  is  wanting,  either  in  their  natural  state 
or  ill  eonihination."  This  is  the  technical  statement ;  of  which  the  educational 
translation  would  he,  that  in  i>ro])ortion  as  the  individual  making  the  coni- 
]>ositiou  is  intelligent  and  ri\<ponsive  to  the  highest  in  hiu),  will  be  the  subdued 
subtility  of  his  <'oinl)inations. 

TIk-  three  primary  colors  of  white  light,  are  they  the  sanie  with  the  primary 
pigiiH'iits,  and  do  they  exist  in  ecpial  or  unecjual  (juantity  in  liglit  ? 

Science  gives  varying  rej)orts  as  to  what  are  the  primary  s])ectruni  colors: 
now  it  is  re<l,  blue,  and  yellow:  again  it  is  re^l,  violet,  and  green,  liut  the 
])iginenl  basis  never  varies,  and  the  theoretical  basis  dcK'S  not  atfect  it.  For 
all  |»raelical  piirj)ose>  the  ]>riniarv  c(»loi*s  are  hmI,  blue,  and  yellow,  because 
{\\v<v  lire  piLfinents  which  cannot  he  obtaine<l  i)V  the  mixture  of  others. 
Science  al>o  tells  u<  that  the  ]iriinary  e(»loi's  do  not  exist  in  equal  <piantitv  in 
while  liiiht.and  that  it  is  a  nece>sity  for  practice  to  follow  this  rule,  or  a  sh(»ck 
of  iiiharinoiiy  will  he  exj)erieneed. 

\\'ljite  light  i<  eoinpnsed  of  three  paits  yellow,  ^\t  red,  and  eight  parts 
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blue ;  or,  if  vou  please,  five  reO,  eleven  grocn,  aiid  thirteen  violet.  From  this 
we  leiirn,  however  .simple  the  work  may  Ik?  that  the  child  is  doing,  he  must 
not  u?«e  red  and  yellow  in  as  large  (piantities  as  blue  or  green. 

Now  scientific  truth  is  not  arbitrary  or  dogmatic,  but  guiding  and  direct- 
ing. It  does  not  order  one  to  measure  out  just  so  nuich  yellow,  so  much  red, 
and  so  much  green,  for  it  recognizes  the  limitation  of  jugment,  and  moreover, 
the  spiritual  fact  that  one's  ability  to  jierceive  and  recognize  colors  dei)ends 
on  the  enlight<?nment  from  within. 

Homer  in  his  description  continually  mixes  up  blue  with  purple,  and  red 
and  purple.  The  Welsh  have  the  same  word  to  this  day  for  blue  and  green. 
The  Bushman  recognizes  but  three  colors.  Nature,  with  all  her  forms,  colors, 
and  movements,  is  to  him  a  blind  riddle.  God  is  love,  is  not  in  his  vocabulary 
any  moixj  than  God  is  beauty  is  in  ours.  For  h)ve,  unmixed  with  fear,  pure 
and  undefiled,  dwelling  in  the  human  heart,  is  the  secret  of  its  ability  to  per- 
ceive and  ai)preciate  Ix^autiful,  harmonious  subtile  colors. 

Hear  the  confirmation  of  history  :  In  the  (xreek  ])eriod  was  form  ])erfected, 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  world's  intellectual  development  was  reached 
then  and  there.     Plato  and  Aristotle  still  reign  "masters  of  those  who  know." 

In  Greek  form,  Greek  intellect  rc^acheil  the  culmination  of  artistic  exj>res- 
sion.  In  subtile  [)roportions,  in  rhythmic  motions,  in  ex<iuisite  flow  of  line,  in 
mysterious  curves,  in  subordinating  variety  to  unity,  in  freeing  the  external, 
so  that  the  body  became  a  living  temple,  the  Gre(*k  delighted;  but  the  s|>irit 
he  could  not  free. 

Christ  came:  good-will  from  (iod  to  man  was  made  a  living  fact,  the  life- 
j)ulses  of  the  world  <juickened  and  throbbe<l  with  the  influx  of  the  Divine  love. 

(iothic  cathedrals,  glorious  in  brilliant  coloring,  the  lega(;y  of  Byzantine, 
Basilicas,  and  Saracenic  mosques,  replaced  the  marble  tem|)les  of  GrtH^ce. 

In  literature,  Dante  breathe<l  so  truly  the  message,  that  he  groups  all  the 
virtue  and  all  the  cr>lor  of  the  "Inferno"  together  in  one  place,  even  where 
the  noble  heathen  dwell.  \'ery  interesting  is  it  to  note  how  pagan  literature 
takes  us  only  ns  far  in  the  study  of  color  as  does  the  "  Purgatory."  Dante 
alone  may  scale  the  heights  of  Paradise,  and  bathe  in  the  golden  sunlight  of 
the  Divine  presence.  To  him,  and  him  alone  was  it  given,  to  cancel  the 
mvsterv  of  white  light. 

Then  flourish  the  world's  great  colorists,  and  Bellini,  and  Tintoretto,  and 
Vela<«(iuez,  and  Correggio,  painted  such  pictures  as  caused  the  noblest  of  the 
ninet^jenth-century  critics  to  exclaim :  *'A11  great  art  is  j)raise." 

It  needed  love  to  wake  the  undei^standing  of  men  to  an  ai)preciation  of 
color,  and  it  is  because  love  is  once  more  knocking  at  our  dooi*s  in  a  second- 
Christ  e]M>ch,  that  the  thii'st  and  hunger  for  it  are  coming  into  cmr  sclnM)l-work. 
The  time  has  c<nne  when  education  nnist  cease  to  be  a  pain.  Too  long  have 
we  been  mesmerized  into  the  delusion  that  the  way  to  knowledge  is  by  grind- 
ing; that  the  way  to  growth  is  along  the  lines  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  so- 
called  mental  disci])line.     We  are  waking  to  find  grinding  gives  dust  only  ; 
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that  growth  comes  not  through  dnidgerv  and  toil,  but  through  the  uncon- 
scious hreathing-in  of  the  Divine ;  through  the  yielding  of  ourselves  to  all  holv 
and  ennobling  influences;  through  inspiration. 

But  Xaturt*  uses  her  colors  in  an  onlerlv  fashion.  Children  should  l>e  letl 
to  observe  where  and  how  this  is  done,  finding  the  j)riniaries,  reds*,  yellows, 
and  l)lues,  the  strong  colors  in  the  heavens  overhead;  the  secr>ndarit»s,  green, 
purine,  and  orange,  midway  in  the  grass  and  foliage  of  trees,  in  fruits  and 
flowers;  while  the  tertiaries,  the  most  subdued  of  the  colors,  are  found  under 
foot  and  in  tlie  earth. 

The  Moors,  who  wei\>  the  first  to  excel  in  deconitive  coloring,  biLsecl  all  their 
use  of  the  primaries  on  observance  of  this  law,  and  since  their  time  it  ha? 
become  traditional. 

Fnobel  divined  h4)W  etu^ily  a  child's  sensibility  to  color  might  be  blunted, 
and  therefore  he  pleads  in  his  Education  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  pure,  distinct 
colors;  that  they  should  be  studied  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  actual  nat- 
ural n'lati(nis,  in  .their  differences  and  rt^semblances ;  and  that  the  forms  used 
should  be  simple  and  definite.  From  this  I  gather  he  would  have  us  study 
the  several  colors,  botli  ])rimaries  and  secondaries,  in  their  self-tones  first,  in 
the  relations  which  each  color  sustains  to  it*^»lf,  until  a  scale  of  the  color  be- 
comes associated  in  the  mind.  And  this  is  indeed  the  onlv  w*av  to  avoid  con- 
fusion  and  |)erplexity.  For  a  color  studied  in  it^  relationship  to  itself  jtresents 
fewer  <lifficulties;  it  is  modified  only  a^^  to  tone,  the  light  color  apj.>earing 
li;rliter,  and  the  dark,  darker.  But  a  o<>lor  studied  in  relation  to  a  different 
eol<>r  involves  a  doiibK*  modification:  fii*st,  as  to  t(>ne,  an<l  secon<l,  as  to  hue, 
each  color  becominL^  tinL'"e<l  bv  the  eouiijlcfnentarv  of  the  other.  One  can 
easily  src  what  a  disturbance  tliis  last  method  would  produce  on  ehild-visi«»n. 
Rcliind  all  color  is  the  s])cctrnm.  Sjiould  we  not,  then,  begin  >vith  it  as  a 
wln»l<',  and  proceed  to  its  ])arts,  the  several  colors?  Let  us  then  familiarize 
the  child  with  the  spectrum  as  a  whole,  catch  the  light  in  a  glaj^s  prism,  and 
K't  him  see  it  broken  uj),  then  give  him  such  an  arrangement  of  paj>ers,  wors- 
teds, or  pigments,  that  he  may  make  (»ne  himself. 

My  exjK'rieiice  is,  one  cannot  be  too  familiar  with  the  order,  gradation,  and 
l)rillinncv  of  the  tones  of  the  si>ectruni,  and  that  everv  irrade  should  be  re- 
(piired  to  [»r:ictice  making  it  once  a  year. 

In  the  studv  of  Contrast iuir  coloi-s,  it  nnist  alwavs  be  remembeivd,  the  am\- 
biniiiir  ot*  a  piiniary  or  a  secondary  with  its  com])lementan'  will  not  prodmv 
iiarinony.  ICverywhere  quantity,  inten.-ity  of  color  and  ]>roportion  of  an?a 
nnist  be  considered,  the  stroUL'^t'st  colors  beimr  alwavs  used  in  the  snialh'St 
(piantity.  Tlnis  blue  an<l  orange  ai'c  coni|)lementary  to  each  other,  and  in 
white  liulit  do  I'nrni  a  hannonv;  but  it  bv  no  means  foUows  thev  will  do  so  in 
any  kind  ni'  colonnl  j)aper  or  wo]*steds  the  teacher  may  ch<M)se  to  use.  In 
pro|M»rti<in  as  the  j>aj)er  or  wnrste<l  a])j)roaches  technically  to  truth  of  color. 
\\\i'\  will  (1(»  M»,  and  no  more.  In  anv  (N)m])osition  the  coh)r  must  be  .<o  us^nI 
a-  not  to  d'lstrucl  l\u^  eye  Vwmv  the  unity  of  the  composition,  for  the  itiVicx'  of 
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color  is  to  enhance  an  organic  whole,  not  to  separate,  or  divide,  or  cut  up  into 
parts. 

lu  nature,  wherever  the  fomi  changes,  the  color  changes  also,  as  in  the 
plant,  where  flower,  leaf,  bud,  and  stalk  are  all  different ;  but  this  is  only  to 
individualize  each  part.  The'niost  gorgeous  color  is  always  reser\-ed  for  the 
flower,  where  it  is  used  in  graded  tones,  stamens,  pistils  and  petals  often  mak- 
ing a  harmony  within  a  hannony ;  while  every  detail,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant,  is  cnvelo|)ed  by  the  blue-gray  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  blue-gray  at- 
mosi)liore  is  always  a  mediator. 

Mr.  Ruskin  says:  "No  color  harmony  is  of  a  high  order  unless  it  involves 
indescribable  tints.  Even  among  simple  hues,  the  most  valuable  are  those 
which  cannot  be  deflned.  The  most  precious  pur{)le  will  look  brown  beside 
pure  purple,  and  purple  beside  pure  bro>vn,  and  the  most  precious  green  will 
Vje  called  blue  if  seen  by  pure  green,  and  green  if  seen  beside  pure  blue.  The 
finer  the  eye  for  color,  the  less  it  will  require  to  gratify  it  intensely ;  but  that 
little  must  be  supremely  good  and  pure,  as  the  finest  notes  of  a  great  singer 
which  are  so  near  to  silence.  And  a  great  colorist  will  make  even  the  absence 
of  color  lovely  as  the  fading  of  the  perfect  voice  makes  silence  sacred.  Color 
that  is  immysterious  is  whollv  barbarous." 

Hannony  of  color  depieuds  not  only  on  the  purity  of  the  pigment,  but  also 
u})on  the  texture  and  finish  of  material  used.  Thus,  glazed  j)apers  have  a 
harsh,  not  to  say  a  hurtful  eflfect  upon  the  eye,  and  preference  should  be  given 
to  softer,  dulled  papers.  From  this,  one  can  see  the  study  of  color  is  altogether 
difl('rent  in  its  nature  from  the  studv  of  form. 

Color  is  the  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that  defies  the  training  of  the  schools, 
and  the  judgment  of  a  cold,  piercing  intellect.  It  reveals  itself  only  where 
there  is  wannth  of  feeling,  and  the  responsive  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  It 
will  not  be  argued  over,  or  reasoned  about.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  affec- 
tions, and  its  mission  at  this  time  is  to  teach  us  to  know  truly  what  other 
men  have  felt  during  their  span  of  life,  and  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  messages 
of  the  skies  and  the  earth.     Shall  we  receive  it  ? 

It  will  be  understood  that  throughout  this  pa[>er  I  have  reference  to  the 
positive  right  touching  of  color,  which,  while  recognizing  sensation  as  the  legit- 
imate gate  by  which  to  approach  the  individual,  yet  knows  if  growth  is  to  be 
attained  sensation  must  be  transcended,  and  subordinated  to  understanding. 
Color  greeting  the  child  on  the  plain  physical  at  first  appeals  to  sensation  only ; 
then,  through  the  gateway  of  the  intellect  and  the  knowledge  of  science,  it 
leads  him  into  the  mansion  of  the  intuitional  aiid  the  s])iritual,  where  he  knows 
only  harmony,  thinks  only  harmony,  and  expresses  only  harnumy,  for  he  has 
attained  to  harmony  with  himself. 

Thanks  to  the  Prang  iMlucational  Company,  and  the  ettl>rts  of  Mr.  l^radley 
of  Sj)ringtield,  Miu<s.,  better  ideas  are  being  formulated  concerning  color  and 
form,  and  the  conditions  made  more  favorable  for  their  projxjr  study  and 
teaching. 
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Tin;  exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School,  as  shown  in 
Armory  Hall,  is  one  step  in  the  ahove  direction.  It  is  oi)en,  as  all  growing 
things  are,  to  criticisms,  and  Is  ofleivd  to  the  public  in  the  sure  faith  that  only 
the  al)solutely  fit  and  true  can  survive;  for  the  j>eriod  of  selection  which  niurt 
sooner  or  later  characterize  our  American  edutation  is  fast  approaching,  and 
will  try  all  things  as  by  fire. 


NOJiMAI^SCUOOL  WOliK  IN  DRAWING. 

MKS.     HANNAH     JOHNSON     CAKTKR,     NEW     YORK     CITY. 

There  can  be  no  broad,  substantial  foundation  for  art  education  until  the 
regular  U^achers  in  thcj  public  schools  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject to  give  the  instruction ;  and  it  is  to  the  normal  schools  that  the  public 
scli<M)ls  must  look  for  the  pivparation  of  these  regular  teachers.  The  great 
trouble  at  the  present  time  in  normal  schools  is  that  students  come  to  such 
schools  witli  little  or  no  knowledge  (►f  dniwing,  and  therefore  in  a  ver\*  differ- 
ent condition  for  taking  uj)  this  study  than  for  any  other  of  the  common 
branches :  cnnse«|iiently  wo  have  to  take  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
ni(»tlio(ls  of  toachinir,  to  training  in  technicjuo.  This,  I  apprehend,  will  con- 
tiinu-  to  \)v  the  riitiiatinn  until  drawing  Ix'conus,  as  it  has  in  s(mie  places,  one 
of  tho  inijM)itant  studies,  instead  of  being  badly  tauglit  and  sometimes  bai'ely 
tolcrati'd. 

Vvinw  the  (Hitsct,  tlic  course  of  instnictioii  both  in  method  and  technique 
>hoiil(l  coiisijliT  the  practical  needs  and  j)ossibilitios  of  the  public  scluxds  Uy- 
<lav:  and,  while  a  ln.rli  ideal  should  be  kept  constantlv  in  mind,  the  essentials 
>In»uI(l  l)c  looke<l  after,  iind  the  work  nuide  suriiciently  practical  to  meet  exist- 
iuL'"  condiiioiis.  (  Viiainlv  in  citv  schools  the  classes  are  of\en  tm)  lar<re  for  the 
greatest  advaiitaire  to  the  in<lividual ;  teachei's  are  forced  to  give  cla-s<  exer- 
cises, and  it  takes  tact  and  skill  to  guide  any  individual  and  st^parate  him 
IVoni  the  nias<.  The  materials  used,  tlierelore,  should  be  of  a  charact<»r  jKis^^i- 
l»le  for  tlie  j)ul)lie  school  to  obtain  and  to  use,  while  tlie  methods  taught 
should  be  practically  a|)plicd  and  carried  out  in  a  model  school,  which  should 
be  the  nec<'ss:My  adjunct  of  every  \vell-a])jH»inted  fiormal  school. 

All  l:<'o«1  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  conimon  schools  is  now  based  uj)on 
the  studv  (.r  t'orni,  throiiiih  the  use  nl"  the  tviacal  form  solids.  Then  follows 
the  i-el:ui.»ii  .)!"  natural  form-  and  c()nnn(»n  objects  U)  such  type  solids,  tbrouirh 
the  <.!.-.  r\  Miiou  oi'  the  chihl  by  haudlinir  and  seeing.  This  re(piires  that 
nit.'l.  U  .111(1  nhjrct-  should  be  >tu(lied  by  each  j>u])il  individmilly;  that  is,  he 
//111 -I  -tiidy  the  olijcet  hy  |>ersoiud  contact  with  it  through  the  ])rimal  sens<-s 
of  i-iicji  and  >\;j:\\1.     As  \\\:  vV\v^v^Y  \\\\xn\v^U  lUe  senses,  we  also  train  the 
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sense  of  color  by  the  use  of  ilifTerent  materials  aiid  niediiiiiLS  and  also  help  to 
the  understanding  of  form  by  the  use  of  clay-modeling.  The  normal-school 
etudent  should  study  the  laws  of  psychology  and  the  science  of  education ; 
the  necessity  for  strong  fundamental  training  in  psychology',  as  a  basis  for 
normal  training,  I  can  only  emphasize.  Not  until  a  teacher  understands  the 
nature  of  form-study  and  drawing  in  mental  development  can  she  teach  them 
proi)erly  to  children.  You  know  it  is  a  bit  of  sophistry  which  some  persons 
still  cling  to,  that  drawing  should  not  be  taught  until  the  will  can  guide  the 
fingers  with  care  and  precision.  I  am  sure  from  my  own  exi)erience  with 
children,  that  this  is  a  fatal  error  to  all  freedom  and  artistic  expression.  The 
one  objection  which  has  been  hurled  at  those  of  us  who  strive  for  the  artistic 
development  of  the  children  of  this  country  is,  "The  public  school  is  no  place 
to  make  an  artist";  and  one  can  always  answer,  "Neither  is  it  the  place  to 
3jK)il  one.'*  The  old  neglect  of  the  young  child  when  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  drawing  were  punished  rather  than  encouraged,  and  the  rigid  training 
to  copy  exactly  the,  to  him,  meaningless  iigure,  cram])ed  the  hand,  dulled  the 
senses,  and  produced  the  poorest  results. 

It  is  a  favorite  objection  to  clay-modeling  in  the  primary  school,  that  chil- 
dren when  it  is  time  for  them  to  attend  school  should  leave  all  play  behind 
them ;  that  children  know  much  more  thiui  they  are  given  credit  for,  and  so 
do  not  need  sense-training;  while  some,  on  the  other  hand,  wax  sentimental 
over  the  cruelty  to  children  of  teaching  them  the  (jualities  and  activities  of 
geometric  solids.  To  r)ne  and  all  we  may  say:  See  to  it  that  your  methods 
are  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  child's  mind;  in  brief,  study 
the  child  !  Do  we  not  see  in  the  kindergarten,  in  the  very  young  child,  how 
the  mind  may  grow  and  expand  with  well- regulated  play  and  healthful  action? 
—  and  must  all  this  be  put  aside  when  the  door  (if  the  primary  school  opens  and 
he  enters  in  ?  We  preach  self-<liscipline,  and  yet  this  can  only  be  gained 
slowly,  as  all  good  things  come,  through  growth.  The  thouglitful  teacher  will 
so  combine  the  teaching  of  form  with  sense-training  that  the  one  shall  helj) 
the  other.  Bv  such  niethods  children  mav  drink  in  the  verv  essence  of  all 
grjod  things  and  yet  be  haj)py,  fi-ee,  natural,  never  forc<Ml,  crammed,  or  over- 
strained. We  must  remember  that  the  early  years  in  school  should  be  mainly 
devoted  to  observation;  and  that  corrt»ct  expression  in  different  lines,  while 
sought  for  and  desired,  shouhl  not  be  expected  before  clear  and  definite  con- 
cepts are  formed.  Children  will  say  anything  they  think  the  teacher  wants 
them  to  say,  and  a  bright,  ambitious  child  will  try  to  go  beyond  his  powers 
if  there  is  the  leju^t  un<lue  pressure.  Such  ))oints,  then,  as  these,  we  ought  to 
impress  upon  the  students  in  a  normal  school : 

FlM :  Tliat  the  study  of  form  should  precede  the  draw  ing,  and  that  the 
child  shindd  l)e  trained  from  the  first  days  of  :<cliool-life,  and  the  training 
should  be  according  to  tlie  laws  of  j)sychological  development. 

S^cntnl :  It  is  utterly  useless  to  teach  form-study  and  drawing  in  public 
schools  without  suitable  models  in  the  hands  of  every  ^wv^V,     K.e^Q^\^v\:v^^  ^ 
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every  student  in  a  normal  school  should  possess  models,  and  not  be  simplv 
talked  to  about  them.  These  models  should  be  studied  in  their  order,  ^-ith 
sjx^cial  reference  to  developing  idea.s  of  l)eauty  and  fitness  to  pur|)ose. 

Third:  Clay-modeling  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  study  of  form, 
that  a  good  course  with  this  medium  should  be  given.  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  clay-work  adapted  to  the  children  of  our  model  school,  and 
also  to  the  college  students.  First,  the  modeling  of  the  geometric  solids  and 
natural  objects  biu^ed  ujwn  such  forms;  then  the  building  of  a  simple  tile,  or 
base,  for  relief,  with  perha})s  some  element^iry  figure  in  design,  as  concentric 
s<iuares  and  central  boss,  a  four-pointed  star,  or  any  simple  figure  which  has 
been  folded  or  cut  in  pai)er.  The  early  work  having  been  entirely  in  the 
round  as  better  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  nearer  to  the  base 
forms,  after  the  building  of  a  tile  is  accomj)lished  it  seems  desirable  that  all 
later  w(»rk  for  some  time  shall  be  in  relief,  and  always  built  upon  the  back- 
ground, never  modeled  and  stuck  on.  Vegetable  and  fruit  forms,  animal, 
both  natural  and  grotestpie,  and  finally,  historic  ornament,  leaves,  or  laige 
decorative  flowers  from  nature.  The  human  face  it  is  dangerous  to  give,  as 
it  necessitates  training  in  anatomy.  The  nose  or  eyes  of  an  anunal  slightly 
out  of  position  does  not  produce  the  same  deplorable  effect  as  similarly  bad 
modeling  from  the  cast  of  the  human  face.  In  the  selection  of  casts,  broad, 
simple  treatment  is  preferable  to  the  more  intricate.  The  cast-marks  should 
be  lefl  on  and  tlic  surface  never  smoothed  with  vsand-paper.  We  aim  at  unity 
of  J  ►arts  and  breadth  of  cflect.  Some  of  the  leading  artists  in  studio-teaching 
have  disoard(»d  the  well-known  eye,  ear,  and  nose  as  separate  casts,  and  re- 
quire tliiit  all  modeling  or  drawing  of  a  face  shall  be  from  the  whole,  with 
the  c-onsc(iuent  relation  of  partes. 

In  the  same  way  that  we  now  base  the  teaching  of  drawing  ujx)n  the  study 
of  form,  and  we  teach  form,  beginning  with  the  whole,  and  then  the  parts,  so 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  pre^jent  method  of  technical  training.  Drawing 
being  a  means  of  thought-expression,  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  the 
abstract  way  of  working  from  point  to  line,  and  so  on,  but  rather  from  ideas 
of  objects  :us  wholes,  and  through  the  training  of  the  pupils  to  expression  of 
their  own  ideas  in  their  own  way;  biu^ing  the  instruction,  not  primarily  uj)on 
the  tiaininir  of  tlu'  fing(4-s,  but  rather  the  training  for  ideas  in  the  study  of 
thiuL^s,  and  then  briniring  the  fingers,  by  practice,  into  skillful  ways  of  expres- 
sion. We  (hill  for  free  movement,  and  strive  to  get  a  light,  yet  bold  touch, 
transpai'ent  and  artisti(^  L^ray  lines.  Movement  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
to  l)e  drawn  pi'eeedes  the  drawing.  The  method  is  an  excellent  pivfaee  to 
the  advanciul  work,  a,<  it  leads  to  free,  broad  handling,  and  technical  excel- 
lence. 

\\'lien  tlie  natunj  of  fonn-stndy  and  its  relation  to  drawing  has  been  j)re- 
si'iited,  the  develjipnient  of  forin-stndy  and  drawing  into  the  three  subjects 
of  eonstrnetion,  rejiresentation,  and  decoration  should  follow,  and  normal 
students  should  \>e  \nu'Ucv\W\y  Iw^tvucted  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  featun^ 
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of  these  three  subjects,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  interrelation  with  one 
another.  The  relation  and  unity  of  all  departments  of  aesthetic  culture 
should  be  made  clear,  and  we  should  strike  a  blow  to  that  modem  error  that 
industrial  art  and  fine  art  are  absolutely  distinct,  and  must  always  be  so.  In 
the  past,  the  artist  was  often  an  artisan,  and  the  artisan  an  artist.  True 
beauty  and  real  art  entered  into  common  things ;  and  we  shall  only  regain  our 
lost  birthright  when  we  return  to  the  same  condition  of  things. 

An  orderly  and  satisfactor}'  course  of  study  in  a  normal  school  may  begin 
with  methods  and  practice  suitable  to  the  little  ones,  and  carry  the  work 
right  along  in  much  the  same  order  it  would  be  given  to  children,  interspers- 
ing such  suggestions  and  exercises  which,  while  not  essential  to  the  course, 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  students  either  as  practical  suggestions  or  prac- 
tice in  technique.  From  time  to  time  examinations  may  be  given,  or  rapid 
oral  (lucstioning  on  the  work  passed  over ;  and  unless  the  students  have  prac- 
tice in  teaching  in  other  studies,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  school 
without  having  taught  a  class  of  children.  Indeed,  the  normal  instructor 
should  employ  any  and  all  aids  that  may  help  to  the  best  understanding 
of  the  subject.  As  during  the  past  ten  years  a  number  of  well-trained 
and  experienced  teachers  have  embodied  the  results  of  their  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  in  manuals  and  text -books,  it  is  a  great  service 
to  the  normal-school  students  to  make  them  acquainted  with  these  manuals 
and  text-books ;  and  as  the  kindergarten  and  manual-training  movements  are 
coming  into  education  as  permanent  features,  the  drawing  instruction  in  nor- 
mal schools  should  be  in  sympathy  with  these  two  movements. 

It  is  desirable  that  normal  students  shall  study  not  only  the  theorj'  of  color, 
but  have  sufficient  practice  in  combining  different  hues,  tints,  and  shades, 
until  certainly  what  not  to  do  in  teaching  the  subject  is  well  understood. 
There  seems  U)  be  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  idea  sometimes  advanced,  that 
children  may  combine  colors  into  hideous  and  utterly  inartistic  arrangements 
because  thev  like  to  do  so :  as  well  allow  them  to  eat  unwholesome  food  on 
such  a  principle,  or  read  pernicious  books.  In  the  same  way  that  drawing 
needs  to  be  taught  by  systematic  methods,  one  step  following  another  in  or- 
derly and  educational  sequence,  so  should  the  study  of  color  be  carefully 
guided  by  the  teacher,  that  the  lesthetic  and  artistic  development  may  never 
be  lost  sight  of 

The  highest  aim  I  conceive  to  be  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  of  art  ed- 
ucation is  the  rounded  development  of  the  child;  the  uplifting  of  the  soul  to 
l)ctter  thingj* ;  the  refinement  of  the  national  taste.  We  can  accomplish  this 
only  by  the  highest  motives  and  through  the  patient  encouragement  of 
thought-ex pn^ssion  in  all  the  work  of  the  j)upils,  from  the  tiny  child  to  the 
last  years  in  school.  With  this  aim  we  cannot  be  content  with  the  develop- 
ment of  j<imply  imitative  j)ower;  but  by  stimulating  the  imagination  and 
developing  thought  in  every  stage  we  should  aim  to  have  the  expression  of 
thought  always  visible.  This  method  is  radically  different  from  the  old  way 
—51 
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of  drilling  on  lines,  lines,  lines.  Technical  skill  may  come  slowly,  but  the 
artistic  quality  which  comes  through  the  imagination,  and  freedom  in  draw- 
ing, will  well  repay  the  patient  training.  Different  means  may  be  employed 
to  secure  this  artistic  breadth :  the  use  of  colored  papers  in  decorative  design, 
beginning  with  the  elementary  work  and  carrying  it  far  enough  to  gain  skill 
of  hand  and  nicety  of  arrangement,  is  an  admirable  feature  for  hand-training, 
while  it  overcomes  the  tendency  to  create  only  a  meaningless  combination  of 
lines  which  so  often  passes  for  a  design,  when  abstract  teaching  is  wholly  ad- 
hered to.  I  have  some  examples  of  this  kind  of  work  from  my  own  normal 
students.  I  do  not  show  them  as  examples  to  be  admired,  but  as  a  fair  show- 
ing of  average  work  under  ordinary  conditions,  with  very  little  time  at  dis- 
posal, and  little  or  no  previous  training  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The 
sheets  of  historic  ornament  are  enlarged  from  copy ;  the  colors  taken  from 
the  best  authorities — the  Egyptian,  from  mummy-cases.  Such  work  is  pre- 
ceded by  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  puj)ils  are  referred  to  books  and  muse- 
ums for  further  study  and  information. 

While  it  seems  best  to  build  our  method  of  elementary  teaching  almost 
wholly  on  the  study  of  the  object,  it  is  nevertheless  of  great*  value  to  the  stu- 
dents to  be  able  to  copy  skillfully  from  the  flat,  to  enlarge  correctly,  and  to 
handle  water-colors  in  a  wet,  fi-ee,  and  artistic  manner.  For  light  and  shade, 
charcoal  seems  to  be  the  best  medium ;  and  the  first  exercise  is  the  blocking 
of  the  whole  in  a  very  angular  way.  When  the  study  is  to  be  purely  out- 
line, then  the  greatest  expression  is  given  in  the  fewest  possible  lines ;  every 
stroke  having  a  meaning  and  showing  some  relation  to  the  others.  In  light 
and  shade  we  study  the  mass  before  detail ;  hence  drawing  in  two  or  three 
l)lane^  is  required  l)efore  tlie  student  is  considered  ready  to  render  a  com[)lete 
effect  in  full  values.' 

Thus  far  I  have  sj)oken  on  some  things  it  is  desirable  to  do  in  the  training 
of  students  in  our  normal  schools  under  existing  conditions,  and  have  shown 
some  work  whicli  has  been  done  under  the  same  conditions.  May  I  call  your 
attention  for  a  few  momenta  to  some  of  the  things  it  would  be  well  not  to 
do  ?  The  matter  of  teaching  color  is  agitating  those  interested  in  educational 
matters  at  the  j)resent  time,  and  from  the  artist's  standpoint  may  we  not  corn- 
template  existing  dangers  ? 

First,  I  think  too  great  stress  is  often  laid  upon  the  theory  of  color,  and 
the  symbolism  of  color.  Are  not  all  educational  theories  of  value  just  so  far 
as  we  make  them  subservient  to  our  purpose,  which  is  the  mental  and  aesthetic 
development  of  the  individual  ?  Because  according  to  a  theory  that  certain 
colors  enhance  each  other,  which  is  unquestionably  of  value  when  employed 
by  a  miLster,  shall  we  dazzle  the  eyes  and  perhaps  vitiate  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
all  the  cliildren  by  harsh  and  crude  combinations  made  according  to  ihx^ 
th(M)ry  by  i)ei*sons  without  avsthetic  training?  Children  enjoy  bright  color? 
and  they  should  \M\ve  iWm,  V»wl  U\civr  combinations  should  not  be  left  to  ran- 
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dom  selection ;  neither  should  symbolism  nor  theory  in  arrangement  hamper 
the  free  flow  of  their  artistic  sense,  or  warp  their  judgment. 

Again,  is  it  not  desirable  that  brush  work  (  unless  with  the  babies),  shall 
be  restricted  to  decorative  design  or  scientific  work  until  thorough  training  in 
drawing  and  light-and-shade  shall  have  been  mastered  ?  Does  not  this  work 
require  power  and  skill  beyond  the  usual  training  and  conditions  of  the  school- 
room at  the  present  time?  Realism,  or  the  exact  imitation  of  objects,  may  be 
of  value  in  scientific  study,  but  it  is  not  art.  The  power  of  reproducing  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  what  we  see  should  be  our  aim,  and  I  leave  it  for  your 
consideration  whether  there  is  anv  royal  road  to  such  attainment.  What 
might  be  done  with  the  individual,  child  or  adult,  in  the  studio  with  plenty 
of  time  and  with  proper  materials  at  hand,  can  hardly  be  reasonably  expected 
in  our  public  schools.  We  must  creep  before  we  can  walk ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  real  artistic  expression  is  a  language  desir- 
able indeed,  but  acquired  only  through  the  slow  process  not  only  of  learning 
to  see,  but  also  by  gaining  the  power  to  express  by  pencil  and  brush  what  is 
seen.  Shall  we  not  endeavor  to  control  the  color  within  the  limits  of  agree- 
able and  artistic  treatment  ? 

One  more  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  importance 
of  good  instructors  in  form  and  drawing  in  the  normal  schools.  Normal  schools 
recognize  the  importance  of  strong  teachers  in  language,  number,  and  other 
fundamental  branches,  but  are  too  apt  to  take  for  the  form  and  drawing 
teachers  of  very  indiflerent  training.  This  subject  cannot  receive  its  proper 
development  in  the  public  schools  until  the  normal  schools  recognize  its  im- 
portance sufficiently  to  be  as  careful  in  selecting  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher 
in  this  subject  as  they  are  for  any  other  subject.  When,  through  the  training 
received  through  our  normal  schools,  the  regular  grade  teacher  can  teach  her 
part  of  this  subject  intelligently,  then  will  the  severe  duties  of  the  supervisors 
of  drawing  be  materially  lightened,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  ac- 
complished will  improve,  and  art  in  education  shall  be  an  abiding  principle^ 
an  influence  felt  in  all  the  schools  and  in  all  the  homes  of  our  land. 
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Department  of  Music  Education. 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  9,  1890. 

The  firsrt  session  of  this  Department  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
in  the  People's  Church ;  President  Herbert  Griggs,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
the  chair. 

The  musical  program  was  opened  with  organ  solos  by  Samuel  A.  Baldwin, 
of  St.  Paul;  followed  by  "The  Butterfly  Song,"  given  by  selected  pupils 
from  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul. 

]*resident  Griggs  then  delivered  the  President's  address. 

"  Music  as  a  Factor  in  Education "  was  the  subject  of  the  first  pajier,  by 
Margaret  Morris,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  song,  "The  Shaking  Quakers," 
was  then  given  by  selected  pupils  from  the  schools  of  St.  Paul. 

C.  H.  Congdon,  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  prepare  a  paper  on  "Intelligent  Singing  by  the 
Masses,"  as  announced  on  the  program.  Instead,  he  gave,  with  classes  from 
the  St.  Paul  public  schools,  examples  of  sight-singing,  using  test  exercises 
written  by  John  W.  Tufts,  of  Boston,  which  were  entirely  new  to  the  pupils. 

N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  gave  tests  to  the  pupils. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wescott,  of  Chicago,  the  time  was  extended,  and  Mr. 
Congdon  proceeded;  closing  the  session  with  "The  Swing  Song"  and  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,"  by  John  W.  Tufts,  sung  by  pupils  fn)m  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— July  11. 

The  Department  was  called  to  order  at  2:80  p.  m.,  in  the  House  of  Hoj)e 
church ;  President  Griggs  in  the  chair. 

Two  pupils  from  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul  rendered  a  duet ;  and  other 
selections  were  given  by  St.  Paul  vocalists. 

(811) 
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The  subject  of  the  first  paper  was,  "Music  as  a  Regular  and  Required 
Branch  of  Cirade  Work,"  by  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  by 
others. 

In  the  absence  of  M.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  was  to  speak 
on  the  "  Union  of  Tonic  Sol-Fa  with  the  Staff  Notation,'*  and  of  B.  C.  Greg- 
ory, of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  who  was  to  have  given  a  paper  on  "  Value  of 
the  l^nion  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  with  the  Staff  Notation,"  Robert  H.  Beggs 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Notation." 

Discussion  followed  by  H.  E.  Holt,  C.  H.  Congdon,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  N.  L. 
Glover,  O.  S.  Cook,  President  Griggs,  and  others. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations :  O.  S. 
Cook,  of  Illinois ;  C.  H.  Congdon,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Emma  B.  Mitchell,  of 
Colorado. 

On  motion  of  N.  Coe  Stewart,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  as- 
sisting artists. 

O.  S.  Cook,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  adopted  : 

Prvsiilf'tit      Herbert  Griggs.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Vire-l*n'si(lent      N.  L.  Glover,  Akron.  Ohio. 

Srcn'tfn-y  -    Frank  E.  Morse,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts. 

The  I)ej)ai1:ment  then  adjourned. 

FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Secretan/. 
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PEESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

HERBERT   GRKKJS,    DENVER,   COLORADO. 

Music  as  a  study  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  important  factor  in  the 
coui-se  of  study  in  the  public  schools.  Until  within  a  few  years,  it  was  con- 
sidered of  little  worth  as  compared  with  other  studies.  Truly,  as  I  remember 
it,  it  was  of  little  worth  —  merely  a  pleasant  pastime,  good  to  add  a  little  cheer- 
fulness to  the  dailv  routine  of  school-work,  and  when  there  was  little  else  to 
do.  How  easily  I  can  recall  our  first  music-master  coming  into  the  room  with 
his  tiddle-box  under  his  ann.  How  anxiously  I  watched  his  every  movement, 
hoping  to  see  him  lay  it  on  rwy  desk  and  open  it.  When  he  would  take  out 
his  bow,  tighten  up  the  hair  and  resin  it,  take  out  the  liddle,  pick  the  strings 
and  tune  it,  I  would  think  what  a  wonderful  man  he  wa«».  How  tickled  I 
was  when  he  broke  a  string !     That  wa«  the  joy  of  it ! 

Hut  when  he  ix)inted  his  bow  at  me;  told  me  to  "Stand,  sir,''  and  asked, 
*'  What  are  those  two  flats  there  for,  sir?'*  or  "If  a  whole  note  has  four  beats 
in  4-4  time,  how  many  beats  will  a  dotted  eighth-note  have  in  3-2  time?"  or 
when  he  would  stand  me  on  the  floor  for  trying  to  sing  bass  like  the  big  boys 
( I  was  about  ten  years  of  age),  or  rap  me  on  the  head  with  his  bow  for  not 
singing  "louder,"  which  caused  me  to  weep,  and  which  I  verily  believe  was 
the  primary  cause  of  my  present  baldness :  that  was  the  sorrow  of  it.  How 
he  used  to  stamp  his  foot,  wiggle  his  head,  8crai)e  that  liddle,  and  count  and 
sing,  and  sing  and  count !  How  we  filled  our  little  lungs  with  bad  air,  grew 
red  in  the  face,  and  emitted  sounds  that  for  loudness  and  harshness  would  ex- 
ceed anything  that  the  size  of  our  bodies  would  warrant  I 

Such  was  the  style  of  teaching  music  in  the  public  schools  years  ago. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  many  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  of  them  vestiges  of  the  same  old 
methods  of  teaching  prevailed.  Improved  ?  Yes,  to  some  extent.  Were  the 
results  obtained  better?  Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  in  method  of 
teaching.  Were  the  results  obtained  by  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  as 
good  in  proportion  as  the  results  obtained  in  improved  methods  of  teaching  in 
other  branches  of  study  ?  Most  emphatically,  no.  Why  ?  One  reason,  I  think, 
is  in  the  wrong  conception  of  the  object  of  the  study  of  music.  Many  princi- 
pals and  teachers  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  music,  if 
properly  taught,  is  eminently  educational,  intellectually,  physically,  and  mor- 
ally.    Put  an  exercise  on  the  blackboard,  have  the  pupils  sing  it  at  «i.^\.\ 
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you  will  find  that  it  requires  really  more  conoentration  of  thought,  is  healthier 
for  the  body,  is  better  means  of  discipline,  than  any  other  exercifie  in  any 
other  branch  of  study.  If  the  principals  and  teachers  realized  this  morv 
fully,  there  would  not  be  that  lack  of  interest  on  their  part  which  make$  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  instructor  of  music  to  carry  on  his  work  with  any 
degree  of  ease  or  enthusiasm,  or  to  successfully  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Another  reason  is,  that  music  instructors  will  not  or  cannot  to  any  great 
extent,  break  away  from  the  old  traditions.  They  seem  unwilling  to  leave 
the  old  l)eaten  paths  of  rote-singing,  song-singing,  loud  singing,  useless  theo 
retical  show  —  all  leading  to  the  objective  point,  exhibition-singing;  leaving 
out  altogether  such  points  as  intelligent  singing,  the  education  of  the  mind, 
concentration  of  thought,  the  intelligent  conception  of  musical  ideas,  independ- 
ence in  singing  at  sight,  pleasurable  emotion  in  rendering  or  hearing  rendereil 
good,  healthy  music,  discrimination  in  good  or  bad  music,  and  its  benefit  to  the 
health. 

A  teacher  who  loves  his  work,  loves  children  and  is  enthusiastic  in  hi*  work, 
can  create  in  his  school  a  love  for  the  study  and  an  enthusiasm  on  the  pan  of 
his  pupils  that  will  make  his  work  almost  a  delightful  recreation.  Without 
this  love  for  the  study  on  the  part  of  the  children,  this  musical  atmosphere, 
no  real,  gcxxl  results  can  l)e  obtained.  The  idea  of  forcing  pupils,  or  of  making 
children  sing,  is  all  wrong.  As  the  teacher  feels,  so  will  his  class  feel:  at  tht* 
end  of  five  minutes  the  chi.*<s  will  l)e  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  teacherV  feel- 
inirs.  If  the  teacher  comes  before  his  class  irritable,  cross  and  impatient,  lie 
may  oxj)ect  the  same  from  the  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  stands 
before  them  patient,  duH^rful,  and  in  earnest,  the  pupils  will  be  fiKind  ready 
to  work,  happy  and  in  \hhm\  order.  If  a  teacher  is  not  capable  of  causing  thr 
eyes  of  the  little  ones  to  brighten,  and  a  smile  of  welcome  to  greet  him  as  tht*y 
see  him  enter,  or  of  giving  a  class  of  children  a  twenty-minutes  lesson  with- 
out leaving  them  better  and  happier  for  it,  he  had  better  send  in  his  resigna- 
nation  at  once:  and  the  best  thing  his  sch(H>l  lH>ard  can  do  is  to  accept  it 
promptly. 

It  is  also  very  ini|M>rtant  that  the  su|)ersisor  of  music  he  able  to  havt-  the 
hearty  cooi)eration  and  good-will  of  principal  and  teachers,  as  it  is  in  their 
power  to  further  impress  ujK)n  the  pupils  the  importance  and  pleasure  of  the 
study  of  music.  If  possible,  let  the  suj)ervisor  speak  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  teacher  its  well  as  pupils;  it  will  do  a  world  of  good.  Keep  in 
touch  with  the  principal  of  the  school;  gain  his  sympathy  and  good-will:  let 
him  understand  what  you  are  trying  to  do;  and  it  will  be  a  curious  thinir  if 
he  does  not  help  you  all  in  his  |K>wer. 

Above  all,  let  us  receive  adverse  criticism  of  our  work  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  ecjuanirnity.  We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  when  they  aiv 
planted  out  to  us  by  others,  or  when  we  see  in  another's  work  points  i»f  ex- 
cellence that  do  not  ap|H'ar  in  our  own,  let  us  admit  frankly  and  freely  when* 
we  have  made  the  mistake,  and  try  to  profit  by  the  improvements  of  others. 
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To  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator,  "  If  a  man  lies  about  me,  I  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it." 

Speaking  of  improvement,  is  not  this  a  good  time  to  east  a  backward 
glance  over  the  past  year's  work,  and  see  wherein  we  may  have  made  mis- 
takes, or  see  now  how  much  better  we  could  have  done  this  or  that  if  we  had  it 
to  do  over  again  ? — and  as  we  compare  notes,  discuss  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing, or  try  to  find  the  best  means  to  the  best  results,  resolve  cheerfully  to 
adopt  in  the  future  any  new  ideas  that  may  seem  good,  even  if  they  reflect 
somewhat  on  our  own  previous  method  of  teaching. 

I  hope  that  whatever  is  said  or  done  here  in  the  convention  will  be  as  prac- 
tical as  possible,  and  that  every  one  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  discuss,  suggest, 
or  remark  on  any  of  the  subjects  that  may  be  presented. 

I  welcome  you  heartily  and  sincerely  to  the  annual  session  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Association. 


^fUSIC  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

MAKCJARET    MOKKIS,   CIM^INNATF,    OHIO. 

Some  one  somewhere  states  that  "The  new  education  assumes  to  develop 
character,  to  perfect  the  constitution,  to  consolidate  the  health,  to  elevate  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  to  fit  men  and  women  for  practical  life,  and 
to  develop  genius." 

Now,  music  being  merely  one  of  the  factors  in  education,  it  cannot  of  course 
ai>sume  to  do  all  of  these  things,  although  it  may  and  does  accomplish  some 
of  them.  From  the  earliest  times  music  has  been  an  accompaniment  of  re- 
ligious exercises,  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  worship  in  all  ages  and  all  re- 
ligions. This  constant  association  of  music  with  religion  implies  its  ethical 
value  —  its  power  to  turn  the  mind  by  means  of  rhythm  and  harmony  towards 
the  contemplation  of  what  is  elevated  and  impassioned.  That  it  appeals  to 
the  emotional  rather  than  to  the  intellectual  side  of  our  nature  is  no  disparage- 
ment, for  symmetrical  mental  development  requires  the  fair  and  proj)er  exer- 
cise of  both.  Is  not  that  worship  more  fervent,  that  religious  spirit  more 
exalted,  which  is  invoked  where  "the  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise  "  ? 
Thackeray  was  not  the  only  one  who  felt  that  to  listen  to  the  choir  of  charity 
children  at  St.  Paul's  was  to  be  lifted  as  near  to  heaven  as  mortals  ever  attain 
in  life. 

Perhaps  few  people  are,  at  first  thought,  able  to  perceive  any  relation  be- 
tween music  and  the  third  clause  of  the  text — to  consolidate  the  health.  But 
health  of  body  largely  depends  upon  health  of  mind,  and  mental  tone  de- 
pends less  upcm  environment  than  upon  mental  resource.     By  providing 
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recreation  which  is  neither  exhausting  nor  depressing  in  its  after  effects,  music 
rests  a  tired  body,  elevates  and  cheers  a  weary  mind,  thus  adding  to  the  vi- 
tality instead  of  subtracting  from  it. 

This  may  be  insuring  the  health  only  indirectly,  but  we  have  testimony  as 
to  the  direct  value  of  vocal  music  as  a  health  factor.  To  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  Boston  MuMeal  Herald: 

"The  time  will  soon  come  when  singing  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  helps 
to  jihysicians  in  lung  diseases,  more  especially  in  their  incipient  state.  Almost 
every  branch  of  gymnastics  is  employed  in  one  way  or  another  by  doctors,  but  the 
simjile  and  natural  function  of  singing  has  not  yet  received  its  full  meed  of  atten- 
tion. In  Italy,  some  years  ago,  statistics  were  taken  which  proved  that  the  vocal 
artists  were  exceptionally  long-lived  and  healthy,  under  normal  circumstances,  while 
of  the  brass  instrumentalists  it  was  discovered  that  consumption  never  claimed  a 
victim  among  them.  Those  who  have  a  tendency  towards  consumption  should  take 
easy  vocal  exercises,  no  matter  how  thin  and  weak  their  voices  may  seem  to  be.  .  .  . 
Vocal  practice,  in  moderation,  is  the  best  system  of  general  gymnastics  that  can  be 
imagined,  many  muscles  being  brought  into  play  that  would  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  action  in  connection  with  so  simple  a  matter  as  tone-production.  Therefore, 
apart  from  all  art  considerations,  merely  as  a  matter  of  health,  one  can  earnestly  .^ay 
to  the  healthy.  'Sing,  that  you  may  remain  so:'  and  to  the  weakly,  *Sing.  that  you 
may  become  strong.*  " 

For  other  evidence  in  this  line,  it  may  be  added  that  the  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  fine.<*t  gymnasiums  in  the  country  requires  the  men  in  his  daily 
ehisse^  to  .^haj  the  counting  in  their  class  exercises,  because  he  has  found 
that  it  not  only  develops  the  chest,  and  strengthens  the  lungs,  but  that  it  pre- 
vents or  cures  catarrhal  affections  in  the  throat  and  nasal  passages. 

Now  this  consolidation  of  the  health  leads  naturallv  to  another  clause  in 
the  text — "to  fit  men  and  women  for  practical  life."  Even  where  music  is 
not  made  a  profession,  it  may  still  i-etain  a  i)ractical  value  for  reasons  above 
stated.  No  one  will  claim  that  we  need  to  know  that  onlv  which  will  secure 
our  (hiilv  bread.  Such  a  view  is  barbarous:  it  would  mean  to  be  narrow, 
stunted,  deprived  of  the  best  part  of  life  —  the  power  of  enjoying  and  ap- 
preciating the  beautiful. 

Music  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  appreciation  to  one  genuinely  proficient  in 
it,  or  witli  a  cultivated  taste  for  it.  To  undei-stand  music  and  to  love  it,  means 
so  much  more  than  that  alone;  it  means  an  ability  to  appreciate  harmony 
wherever  it  occurs  —  in  note  of  bird  and  babble  of  stream,  or  among  "the  mur- 
nuiring  pines  and  the  hemlocks";  to  delight  in  harmony  not  only  of  sound, 
but  of  form,  and  color,  and  proportion;  to  feel  the  subtle  harmony  in  a  beau- 
tiful j)oeni,  a  stately  building,  a  delicate  flower,  or  a  noble  anthem  as  essen- 
tially the  same. 

It  wa'*  a  curious  and  instructive  discoverv  that  Daltonism — color-blind- 
ness  —  is  usually  accomj)anied  by  a  corresponding  deafness  to  certain  musical 
notes,  and  incapacity  to  produce  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  both  are  dei)endent  uj)on  some  atrophied  condition  of  the  same  part 
of  the  brain. 
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It  has  been  truly  said  that  "the  sense  of  beauty  is  the  source  of  much  that  ^ 
is  noblest  in  character,"  and  this  sense  should  be  carefiilly  cultivated.  Beauty 
and  utility  go  hand  in  hand  in  nature  —  they  should  do  so  in  education;  we 
do  not  want  all  hard  facts  and  bald  deductions.  Music  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  readily  available  factors  in  such  an  education,  for  by  nature,  "such 
harmony  is  in  immortal  souls"  that  in  all  but  rare  instances  it  is  readily  made 
to  respond  to  cultivation. 

We  increase  the  practical  power  of  the  mind  by  cultivating  the  faculty  of 
comparison ;  for  our  most  useful  knowledge  is  that  gained  through  the  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  compare  one  thought  with  another.  No  judgment  is  ever 
formed  without  the  use  of  comparison;  even  our  intuitions  are  mainly  judg- 
ments formed  from  comparisons  made  so  rapidly  that  we  lose  sight  of  that 
element  in  the  apparently  instantaneous  decision.  In  the  study  of  music,  this 
faculty  of  comparison  is  cultivated  in  the  reading  of  notes,  in  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  rhythm,  in  the  recurrence  of  certain  tones  and  chords,  and  in  their 
variations. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  very  little  direct  teaching ;  perhaps  too  little, 
when  the  value  of  the  faculty  is  considered;  but  the  mind  makes  conscious 
comparisons  and  l>enefits  by  them,  even  where  attention  is  not  directly  called 
to  similarities  or  differences  in  the  particulars  mentioned.  It  may  be  that  a 
minimum  of  positive  instruction  will  secure  a  maximum  of  individual  and 
independent  observation  and  comparison. 

As  a  pupil  should  not  have  knowledge  given  him  which  he  may  acquire  for 
himself,  notes  should  not  be  sung  for  him  that  he  may  acquire  tones  by  sim- 
ple imitation.  And  yet  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  matter,  for  voice 
culture  should  not  be  neglected.  If  music  be  a  "concord  of  sweet  sounds," 
then  the  sounds  from  children's  throats  are  not  always  music.  That  quality 
of  voice  should  be  preferred  to  quantity,  seems  a  statement  too  trite  for  repe- 
tition ;  but  to  any  long-suffering  teacher  whose  ears  have  been  racked  with  the 
noise  from  half  a  hundred  little  throats,  all  doing  their  best  (or  worst)  to 
"sing  out  loud,"  this  question  of  tone-production  seems  no  slight  matter. 
Hence  individual  effort  at  tone-production  nuist  be  wisely  guided  or  the  re- 
sult will  be  anything  but  gratifying. 

With  this  limitation,  requiring  a  pupil  to  sing  his  notes,  not  from  imitation, 
but  from  personal  judgment  as  to  tone  and  j)itch,  renders  him  self-reliant  in 
direct  ratio  to  an  individual  effort  that  teaches  him  the  value  of  independent 
observation  and  action. 

It  has  been  objected  that  children  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
would  remain  dumb,  refusing  to  sing  without  leadership  and  the  opportunity 
to  imitate ;  but  why  such  an  objection  is  any  more  valid  in  a  music  lesson 
than  in  a  reading-lesson,  has  not  been  made  apparent.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  in  a  right  beginning  of  such  instruction,  and  more  moral  force  than 
is  oflen  imagined,  in  a  teacher's  taking  it  for  granted  that  pupils  will  pursue 
a  certain  course  of  conduct.     Where  a  new  method  is  to  be  introduced,  and 
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the  teacher  manifest  apprehension  that  the  method  will  meet  with  opposition 
on  the  part  of  pupils,  such  opposition  is  sure  to  appear. 

If  we  agree  with  Socrates,  that  "  Interrogation  is  the  chief  function  of  edu- 
cation, because  its  object  u«  to  compel  thought,"  then  does  music  otter  a  good 
field  for  just  such  interrogation;  an  interrogation  that  will  arrest  attention, 
encourage  observation,  compel  investigation,  assure  correct  deduction  and  in- 
sure remembrance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trained  musician  is  an  example  of  the  power  of 
education  to  develop  talent  immeasurably  above  untrained  native  capacity; 
and  the  value  of  musical  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  and  usually 
does  go  on  continuously,  not  suttering  as  other  studies  do  from  the  weakening 
relaxation  of  vacation  intervals.  The  study  of  music  seems  to  lead  towards 
and  develop  certain  qualities  of  genius  which  distinguish  it  from  mere  talent: 
giving  a  direct  perception  of  truth  without  conscious  induction  or  deduction 
and  bestowing  an  intuitive  sense  of  harmonious  proportion  which  cultivates 
the  artistic  and  moral  side  of  human  nature.  Now,  though  the  fact  is  oilen 
taken  for  granted,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  so-called  good  education 
will  develop  the  moral  faculties  symmetrically  with  the  intellectual-  ones;  and 
the  fault  probably  lies  in  the  stress  thrown  upon  the  immediately  practical  to 
the  disadvantage  or  even  the  exclusion  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of 
education.  Instruction  in  music  should  be  promoted  as  a  power  in  that  most 
imjwrtant  of  ends,  the  development  of  fine  moral  character.  For  it  is  one  of 
those  studies  which,  by  their  appeal  to  the  beautiftd,  foster  the  growth  of 
man's  nobler  qualities — qualities  to  be  tenderly  cherished  and  earnestly  en- 
couraged. It  is  no  small  advance  towards  symmetrical  development  of  char- 
acter, to  have  learned  the  principles  of  order,  harmony  and  proportion, 
gradually  rising  above  material  things  to  a  spiritual  })eroeption  of  the  laws  of 
beautv  and  harmonv,  which  underlie  all  truth;  and  to  have  learned  them 
almost  by  intuition,  so  that  the  only  direct  teaching  requisite  was  a  natural 
advance  from  simple  to  more  complex  musical  composition. 

That  all  great  jx)€ts  have  recognized  the  power  of  music,  is  valuable  tes- 
timony to  its  worth  as  a  factor  in  character-making.  An  education  that 
will  tit  men  and  women  for  practical  life,  if  it  means  anything,  means  to 
insure  for  them  such  a  symmetrical  development  that  under  all  circumstances 
they  may  find  resources  within  themselves  to  cope  with  every  problem  which 
life  niav  oHer  them  for  solution.  IILstorv  teaches  us  that  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion  is  marked  by  a  corresi>onding  advance  in  general  musical  training;  that 
with  increiLse  of  artistic  appreciation  comes  not  only  the  desire  but  the  ability 
to  live  on  a  higher  plane  morally  and  intellectually;  that  the  concomitants 
of  tliis  hiirher  plane  are  still  higher  degrees  of  culture  and  refinement,  loftier 
aims,  nobler  deeds  —  a  plane  of  pure  living  and  right  thinking  that  will  gi> 
far  towards  bringing  Tennyson's  noble  conception  of  that  "nobler  Eden"  to 
a  j)ossil)ility  of  realization,  and  making  it  the  rightful  inheritance  of  the 
irenerations  to  follow  us. 
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MUSIC  AS  A  REGULAR  AND  REQUIRED  BRANCH  OF 

GRADE  WORK. 


AAKON   GOVE,    DENVER,   COLORADO. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  study  of  the  elements  of  vocal  music 
can  be  placed  in  the  course  for  the  schools  and  its  accomplishment  required 
in  the  same  way  and  ui)on  the  same  basis  as  is  that  of  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography.  No  material  difference  exists  between  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  for  music  and  that  for  arithmetic;  the  number  of  pupils  who  from 
natural  defects  should  be  excused  is  no  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other. 
The  work  assigned  for  each  grade,  the  tests  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
tasks,  the  holding  of  the  pupil  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  his  assign- 
ment—  all  are  in  line  with  requirements  in  other  branches.  The  conduct  of 
the  class  differs  from  others  only  that,  like  penmanship,  more  concert  recita- 
tion is  required.  Yet  individual  recitation  is  helpful,  and  must  frequently  be 
demanded. 

The  instruction  should  be  given  and  the  drill  conducted  by  the  teacher 
who  is  regularly  in  charge  of  the  room,  and  with  the  same  regularity  and 
same  energy  as  that  of  spelling. 

The  purpose  of  the  pursuit  of  the  study  is  identical  with  that  of  coordi- 
nate branches:  an  expert  accountant  or  an  eminent  rhetorician  is  not  made  by 
studying  the  elements  of  arithmetic  or  grammar  in  ap  elementary  school ; 
neither  is  an  accomplished  musician  to  be  graduated  from  the  common  school. 
The  young  person  at  the  end  of  his  course,  wherever  he  may  leave  it,  is  rela- 
tively as  advanced  in  music  as  he  is  in  the  rest  of  the  work ;  and  when  the 
€ight  or  twelve  years  are  accomplished,  he  is  able  to  read  and  sing  as  well  as 
he  is  to  write  and  compute. '  Not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  part  of  that 
training  that  goes  to  make  the  intelligent  citizen,  is  this  branch  to  be  required. 

A  fallacy  is  abroad  among  us  that  many  able  teachers,  skillful  and  efticient 
in  other  directions,  are  unequal  to  the  grade-work  in  music.  It  has  been  found 
that  where  a  teacher  is  absolutely  incompetent  for  this  duty,  the  cases  are  so 
rare  as  not  to  be  noticeable.  A  competent  supervisor  is  a  necessity;  the 
-sujxirvision  must  not  be  a  lazy  one.  Lazy  supervisors  are  not  of  rare  appear- 
ance in  the  music  line.  One  director  of  music  can  competently  superintend 
two  hundred  teachers,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  inspection  and  instruction, 
fre<iuently  a.«»sembling  them  by  grades,  out  of  school  hours,  for  special  instruc- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  sing  has  little  to  do  with  the  teaching ;  indeed, 
if  she  can  sing,  she  must  not.  In  singing,  as  in  reading,  the  pupil,  not  the 
teacher,  is  to  do  the  practicing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  teaching, 
imitation  is  the  last  expedient  to  which  the  teacher  should  resort.  The  ear 
.should  enable  the  instructor  to  detect  glaring  inaccuracies;  but  even  the  de- 
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feet  of  a  faulty  ear  is  measurably  overcome  by  the  pupils,  for  in  all  but  the 
beginning  grades,  voices  are  ever  in  the  room  that  are  correct  in  time  and 
tune,  and  will  cover  and  bring  up  the  erring  ones.  The  study  of  the  elements 
of  music  has  no  more  dependence  upon  ability  to  sing  than  has  the  study  of 
percentage. 

The  practice  daily  required  is  a  task,  and  not  necessarily  a  pleasure  to  the 
class.  The  recitation  must  be  considered  as  are  all  others,  and  the  results 
must  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  The  misfortune  has  been,  and  is,  that 
the  music  of  the  schools  is  regarded  as  an  extra,  and  not  as  a  regular.  It  has 
a  place  upon  the  daily  program ;  it  is  the  most  conveniently  omitted. 

Excuses  should  be  granted  only  for  excellent  reasons,  and  then  by  the 
authority  of  the  superintendent ;  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  excuses  t4)  a 
minimum  by  cultivating  such  an  opinion  in  the  schools  as  shall  lead  the 
pupil  to  expect  no  excuse:  unless  the  same  or  a  like  reason  would  excuse 
from  other  branches,  one  for  music  must  be  refused. 

Bong-singing,  while  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  room,  is  a  small  part  of  the 
legitimate  work,  and  is  related  to  the  main  study  in  hand  as  is  a  special  read- 
ing, declamation,  or  oration,  to  the  study  of  reading. 

As  a  reason  for  placing  this  branch  among  the  obligator}^  branches  to  be 
taught,  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  happy  influence  of  music  in 
the  school.  It  is  true  that  the  quieting  influence  of  song  is  helpful  in  dis- 
cipline, and  it  is  also  true  that  geography,  well  taught,  has  a  happy  eflect. 
Change  is  desirable.     Monotony  in  school  life,  as  in  adult  life,  is  harmful. 

Fair  condemnation  can  be  given  to  the  common  song-singing  of  the  com- 
mon school.  Too  often,  not  merely  a  negative  harm  is  done  by  the  work,  but 
a  positive  injury  folbjws  the  execrable  execution  of  the  ordinary  school  song, 
as  it  frequently  reaches  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  The  teacher,  principal,  and 
supenntendent,  each  is  blamable  for  the  vitiated  tastes  of  children  who  i)re- 
tend  the  studv  of  music ;  the  literature  is  often  abominable,  while  the  rant 
and  roar  of  the  children,  who  are  not  taught  the  diflerence  between  noise  and 
song,  cause  men  and  women  of  culture  to  condemn  the  methods. 

Skill  and  professional  intelligence  is  a  requisite  in  this  a.s  in  all  other  de- 
partments. No  song  should  be  j)ermitted  until  it  ha<?  received  the  a|>proval 
of  the  musical  director.  "The  Tardy  Son<r/'  "Billy  Bov,''  and  "I  Want  to 
be  an  Angel,"  would  then  be  assigned  to  outer  darkness,  where  such  efllisions 
belong. 

With  many  of  us  the  printed  course  of  study  presents  an  acceptable  course 
in  music;  a  |)ei*sonal  ins|)ection  too  often  demonstrates  that  the  work  fails  to 
conform  to  the  text.  As  long  lus  the  average  school  prospectus  continuc^s  to 
overstate  the  truth  and  the  annual  issue  of  school  documents  are  so  replete  with 
imamnative  statements  evolved  from  the  ambitions  of  mistaken  school  men 
and  women,  you  and  I  must  learn  the  truth  about  grade- work  in  the  schools, 
including  nnisic  and  the  kindred  study  of  drawing,  by  j)ersonal  inspection  and 
hy  a  comparison  of  work  and  wot^s  at  conventions  such  as  is  this. 
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Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Baker  commenced  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools.  It  was  the  beginning.  I  remember  the  effort.  We  learned  little 
but  rote-songs.  Progress  has  been  made ;  and  yet  so  much  remains  to  be 
done  that  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  country  will  be  more  efficient  in 
public-school  education,  if  efforts  are  concentrated  upon  improving  the  work 
and  methods  of  what  is  already  in  hand,  rather  than  by  dissipating  the  energy 
in  the  various  new  directions  now  urging  ui)on  the  schools  by  zealous  but 
mistaken  reformers. 


VALUE  OF  THE  TONIC  SOL-FA  NOTATION. 


ROBERT   H.   1JKGG8,    DENVER,    COLORADO. 


To  be  successful  in  this  age  one  should  know  everything  of  something,  and 
something  of  everj'thing ;  his  vocation  makes  the  one  necessary,  his  relation 
to  society  demands  the  other.  When  one's  specialty  is  the  teaching  of  a  sin- 
gle subject,  his  tendency  is  to  insist  that  this  subject  is  the  one  thing  about 
which  everything  should  he  known.  Our  supervisors  of  drawing  ask  time 
enough  to  make  artists  of  all  public-school  pupils ;  the  st)ecial  teacher  in  gym- 
nastics asks  for  time  to  develop  athletes ;  the  arithmetic  teacher  would  produce 
both  lightning  calculators  and  profound  mathematicians ;  and  so  on,  through 
the  list.  But  the  grammar  school  cannot  make  specialists  in  all  things — it 
should  not  make  specialists  in  anything.  You,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
addressing  this  afternoon,  would  have  children  leave  the  eighth  grade  with 
the  eye,  ear,  and  voice  of  a  trained  vocalist,  and  your  ambition  is  a  laud- 
able one;  but  the  school  authorities  say  to  you,  as  to  all  other  special  teach- 
ers, "  You  cannot  have  the  necessary  time."  I  am  aware  that  it  is  claimed 
by  many  that  this  high  standard  can  be  attained  in  the  fifty  to  seventy-five 
minutes  per  week  allotted  you,  and  am  also  aware  that  in  public  tests  you 
seem  to  make  good  this  claim  as  to  reading  at  sight ;  but  I  do  not  forget  that 
concert  work  is  always  deceptive.  I  remember  how  often  I  have  heard  a  class 
of  fifty  children  repeat  in  unison  a  table  or  a  sentence  that  not  ten  could  re- 
peat alone.  Neither  do  I  forget  that  a  majority  of  eighth-grade  pupils  have 
taken  private  lessons  in  music,  spending  hours  each  week,  year  after  year,  in 
painstaking  practice  in  reading.  I  know  full  well  that  it  is  claimed  that  these 
pupils  read  iio  better  than  others;  that  reading  readily  by  letter  is  no  help  in 
reading  by  syllable.     This  j)oint  I  do  not  propose  to  argue. 

I  shall  not  iK)int  out  the  fact  that  in  sight-singing,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  the  syllables  are  not  necessarily  thought  of — merely  the  tone.  I 
shall  simply  say  that  tliose  who  are  in  doubt  upon  this  point  can  easily 
settle  it  for  themselves  by  selecting  in  some  fair  way,  ec^ual  rLvvrxifefeT^  <^i  n^^^r^ 
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who  do,  and  those  who  do  not  take  private  lessons,  and  giving  them  the  same 
test  in  simply  naming  notes  at  sight.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  several 
times  applied  this  test,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  This,  for  the  time 
being,  has  settled  the  question  for  me ;  but  it  cannot  settle  it  for  you,  and 
rather  than  raise  a  discussion  upon  an  unessential  side-issue,  I  would  admit 
that  private  lessons  are  to  be  credited  with  no  part  of  the  musical  knowledge 
possessed  by  public-school  pupils.  This,  however,  I  do  assert:  that  the  aver- 
age eighth-grade  pupil  not  taking  private  lessons,  cannot  name  at  sight  the 
notes  in  the  ordinar}'  school  exercises  as  fast  as  they  should  be  sung,  even 
when  allowed  to  call  six  per  cent,  of  the  notes  incorrectly.  I  make  this  as- 
sertion upon  the  result  of  tests  made  in  different  schools  situated  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  and  these  tests  conducted  by  different  persons  who  had  no  preju- 
dice to  bias  their  judgment,  and  no  motive  to  render  untrustworthy  returns. 
Forty  notes  in  sixty  seconds  with  six  per  cent,  of  errors,  is  about  the  average 
of  the  figures  received.  If  they  cannot  read  the  syllables,  of  course  they  can- 
not sing  them.  But  you  tell  me  that  you  fail  to  secure  satisfactory  results  in 
voice-culture  and  ear-training,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  you.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  strange  if  these  should  not  be  slighted,  rather  than  the  reading. 
We  all  want  our  work  to  be  appreciated.  We  can  give  an  exhibition  of 
sight-reading  that  is  conclusive  evidence  to  all,  of  efficient  work.  Equally 
good  work  in  cultivating  voice  and  ear,  can  be  appreciated  by  musicians  only. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  fifty  i)er  cent,  of  the 
time  allotted  music,  is  devoted  to  reading  notes.  (1  say  fifty  per  cent,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  provoke  discussion  upon  my  estimate.  Should  it  be 
claimed  that  I  have  j)laced  tlie  figures  too  high,  I  will  say  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  and  prove  it  by  an  ap[)eal  to  fact^i^  familiar  to  all  who  have  obser\'ed 
other  than  their  own  methods  of  teaching. ) 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  work  you  are  trying  to  do  cannot  be  done  in  the 
allotted  time;  hut  I  would  not  di^para^^e  the  results  attained.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a  school  principal,  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
no  part  of  the  time  or  the  money  devoted  to  public-school  education  yields 
I>roportionally  larger  returns  to  patrons  than  that  devoted  to  music.  But  the 
results  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Too  much  is  attempted,  and  nothing 
done  well.  If  children  leave  the  school  with  voice  well  trained,  and  with  a 
strong  love  for  vocal  music,  they  will  sing,  no  matter  how  the  music  may  be 
written.  The  remedy  suggested  is  the  employment  in  the  lower  grades  of  a 
notation  that  will  present  no  obstacles  to  the  learner,  supplemented  by  such  a 
study  of  the  staff  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
translate  from  one  notation  into  the  other. 

Five  veal's  ago,  at  Saratoga,  there  was  j)resent  at  a  meeting  of  this  body  a 
class  of  little  children  from  the  Boston  schools.  Mr.  Seward,  for  his  own 
purposes,  ])laced  on  the  board  an  exercise  in  Sol-Fa.  Mr.  Holt  got  the  floor 
for  a  single  minute,  and  under  his  direction  these  little  children,  trained  in 
the  staff  onlv,  sang  tliia  exeTc\ae  *\tv  9>v\dv  ^.  vasAvuer  as  to  confound  Mr.  Seward 
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and  cover  Mr.  Holt  with  glory.  I  was  astounded ;  but  when  I  went  home  I 
found,  upon  testing  the  matter,  that  the  children  of  all  grades,  in  Whittier 
School,  could  do  the  same  thing.  I  found  that  they  could  do  more.  I  found 
that  taking  out  ten  per  cent,  of  the  best  staff-readers,  the  ninety  per  cent, 
could  sing  better  from  the  Sol-Fa  notation,  which  they  had  not  used  five 
minutes,  than  they  could  from  the  staff,  which  they  had  used  five  years.  In 
short,  this  notation  seems  to  present  almost  no  difficulties  to  the  learner. 

The  use  of  the  staff  by  beginners  tends  to  beget  slovenly  habits  of  reading. 
The  singer  finds  it  easier  simply  to  approximate  an  interval  when  the  sylla- 
ble is  not  named,  and  depend  upon  a  leading  voice  or  an  instrument  for  the 
exact  tone.  So  strong  does  this  habit  of  approximating  become,  that  a  child 
will  frequently  call  the  syllable  correctly  and  give  it  the  wrong  sound,  when 
if  the  name  had  been  given  him  without  seeing  the  note,  he  would  have  given 
the  correct  tone.  For  example,  he  guesses  the  note  to  be  the  fifth  of  the 
scale,  and  after  the  tone  is  mentally  produced  he  gets  the  name  of  the  note, 
which  proves  to  be  the  fourth,  and  combines  the  two,  saying  fa  but  singing 
ml.  A  large  majority  of  chorus-singers,  and  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
eighth-grade  pupils,  have  this  habit  well  established ;  and  so  long  as  the  hu- 
man mind  tends  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  so  long  will  the  staff 
tend  to  foster  this  habit.  The  Sol-Fa  notation  is  free  from  this  objection.  It 
gives  the  name  only,  and  this  suggests  not  the  approximate  but  the  exact 
sound.  In  the  very  successful  reading  test  given  last  Wednesday  aftiemoon, 
we  noted  that  when  the  little  folks  failed  to  sing  a  note,  it  was  only  necessar}- 
for  the  leader  to  speak  the  name  to  bring  out  the  correct  sound. 

Again,  staff  notation  hinders  the  best  results  by  distracting  the  child's  mind 
from  the  singing  itself.  Pitch,  quality,  force  and  time  demand  attention ;  and 
if  half  the  child's  mental  activity  is  expended  upon  the  mere  reading  of  the 
syllables,  only  half  is  available  for  the  real  work  of  singing. 

It  is  claimed  by  St)l-Faists  that  those  who  begin  with  Sol-Fa  make  the  best 
staff-readers,  and  they  |K)int  to  the  large  percentage  of  j>rize8  won  in  staff-read- 
ing contests,  as  substantiating  their  claim.  They  claim  also  that  it  is  likely 
to  become  the  popular  notation,  and  cite  as  evidence  that  it  already  holds  this 
rank  in  the  greater  part  of  the  English-speaking  world.  These  claims  I  have 
not  investigated,  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  both  should  Iwj  made  goo<l. 
But  should  thev  fail  in  both,  I  should  still  favor  Sol-Fa  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated. 

The  position  taken  is  simply  this:  Musical  culture  is  worth  more  than 
familiaritv  with  aiiv  one  svstem  of  notation.  We  cannot  attain  the  culture 
and  a  good  knowUnige  of  the  staff;  let  us  take  the  surest  means  of  securing 
the  former.  Then,  with  a  strong  love  for  music  develoj)e(l  in  the  child  who 
goes  out  from  our  schools,  with  an  ear  trained  to  appreciate  the  sweetest  har- 
monies, with  a  voice  able  to  assist  in  their  production,  and  with  a  familiarity 
with  one  method  of  representing  musical  sounds,  we  need  not  fear  that  he  will 
fail  to  acquire  all  needful  knowledge  of  any  notation  he  m^'^  V^  Qa5\^  >^\fsvi^ 
to  uaa 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 

Markki'  Hall,  St.  Pail,  Minnesota,  July  9,  1890. 

The  joint  session  of  the  Departments  of  Elementary  Schools  and  of  Indus- 
trial Education  and  Manual  Training  was  called  to  order  at  8  i».m.;  Andrew 
J.  Rickoff,  of  New  York,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  ojKiued  with  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  after  which  Mr. 
Rickoff*  made  a  few  opening  remarks. 

A  piano  solo  was  then  given. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York  City,  read  a  paper  on  "A  Coui-se  of  Manual 
Training  for  Primary  Classes.'' 

John  E.  Bradley,  of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on  "  Manual  Training  in 
Grammar  Grades." 

"  Manual  Training  in  the  Elementary  School "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hailmann  was  followed  by  H.  M.  James,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on 
"The  Influence  of  Man uar Training  in  Elementary  Schools." 

The  last  pajKjr  on  the  program  was  "Drawing:  A  New  Method,"  by  Frank 
Abom;  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  pai)er  was  illustrated  with  blackboard 
drawings. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON.  Secretary. 

(827) 
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PAPERS. 


COURSE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 


N.    A.   CALKINS,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 

According  to  the  announcement  by  the  program,  it  appears  that  I  am  to 
speak  about  primary  classes ;  and  from  the  association  of  this  announcement 
with  others  for  this  meeting,  and  from  the  remarks  just  made  by  your  pre- 
siding officer,  I  conclude  that  I  am  expected  to  say  something  about  the 
beginning-work  in  primar}-  classes  that  leads  to  manual  training.  With  the 
hope  of  aiding  you  to  understand  what  I  may  say  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
I  will  endeavor,  first,  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  steps  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City  for  introducing  manual  training  into  the 
public  schools  there ;  and  perhaps  an  outline  of  what  was  done  by  one  board 
to  overcome  difficulties  may  suggest  hints  to  others  as  to  what  may  be  done 
elsewhere. 

When  you  remeral)er  that  the  public  schools  of  New  York  contain  about 
200,000  pupils,  and  employ  nearly  4,000  teachers — who  had  received  no  spe- 
cial instruction  in  manual  training  when  the  Board  began  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  introclucin«i:  this  feature  of  education — and  then  further  consider 
the  coHt  of  tlie  materials  and  appliances  necessary  to  success  in  this  work,  you 
may  be  able  to  realize  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  l>eginning  a 
new  form  of  instruction. 

The  system  of  j)ul)Iic  instruction  in  New  York  embraces  three  classes  or 
grades  of  schools,  viz. :  Primary,  granmiar,  and  college.  In  the  college  for 
boys,  mechanical  drawing,  wood-work  and  iron-work  had  been  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  for  two  or  more  years,  when  the  City  Su{)erintendent  was 
refjuested  to  ascertain  and  report  what  had  been  done  in  manual  training,  or 
work  loadint;  to  it,  in  schools  of  other  cities.  Facts  relating  to  this  matter 
were  collected  from  several  cities  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  from  other 
l)arts  of  the  country,  and  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  wa"  found  that  the  *' work-shop"  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  plans 
for  manual  training ;  and  tliat  provision  for  shop-work  was  generally  limited 
to  the  pupils  of  the  higli  schools,  and  to  those  of  the  most  advanc^'d  class  in 
the  grammar  schools. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  lioard  of  Education  decided 

that  if  this  feature  of  education  was  valuable,  it  should  be  lulapted  to  and 

provided  for  all  grades  of  \>v\\A\^  \w  e«icVv  qI*  the  three  classes  of  schools — pri- 
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mary  and  grammar,  as  well  as  high  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
a  course  of  manual  instruction  was  prepared  for  each  grade  of  classes  from 
the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  grammar,  and  it  was  made  obligatory,  so 
that  each  pupil  should  be  trained  in  this  work  as  well  as  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  thoroughly  test  the  practical  value  of  this  feature 
of  education,  before  making  it  general  throughout  all  the  schools  of  the  city, 
the  Board  decided  that  until  further  action  is  taken,  such  course  shall  not  be 
introduced  into  more  than  six  male  grammar  schools,  and  six.  female  grammar 
schools,  and  the  primary  departments  and  schools  connected  with  them. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  twelve  schools  were  selected  were  essen- 
tially as  follows,  viz. :  FirM,  All  the  teachers  of  the  school  must  unite  in  a 
request  that  provision  be  made  for  the  manual-training  course  in  their  school. 
If  the  trustees  and  the  committee  on  course  of  study  approved  of  such  aj)- 
plication,  then  the  necessary  materials,  appliances  and  additional  teachers  for 
this  special  work  were  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Piducation.  To  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  this  experiment  the  sum  of  61/>,(K)()  was  appn)priated  for  the  first 
year.  A  few  schools  began  the  work  in  February,  18><><,  but  the  course  was 
not  introduced  into  all  of  the  twelve  grammar  schools  that  had  been  selected 
until  1889.    The  fact  that  these  schools  were  selected  from  those  with  widelv 

m 

differing  conditions  as  to  the  class  of  pupils  attending  them,  made  the  test 
valuable  in  relation  to  the  general  utility  of  the  course.  In  one  of  these 
manual-training  schools  I  asked  the  principal,  "How  many  nationalities 
are  represented  in  your  school?"  He  replied,  "I  took  a  census  a  few  months 
ago,  and  then  found  in  the  primary'  and  grammar  departments  twenty-seven, 
and  there  are  now  at  least  twenty-five  varieties  of  nationality  represented 
here.  Among  them  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, Poles,  German  —  high  and  low  —  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Annenians, 
Chinese,  etc. 

COUIiSK    FOR    PRIMARY   CLA8SKS. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  in  the  primary  course  for  manual  training 
is  to  develop  conceptions  of  form  through  seeing  objects,  handling  objects, 
clay-modeling,  stick-laying,  etc.,  and  to  represent  ct)nceptions  of  objects  by 
clay-modeling,  pajx?r-folding,  cutting,  and  drawing. 

The  methods  pursued  lead  the  pupils  to  see  and  draw  lines  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  strings  held  in  different  positions,  and  to  represent  lines  and  an- 
gles with  sticks;  also  by  folding  papers,  by  cutting  pajx^rs,  etc. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  simple  illustrations:  Pieces  of  paper  are  distributed 
to  a  primary  class,  and  each  jmpil  told  to  fold  one  piece  from  end  to  end, 
then  U)  obser\'^e  the  line  at  the  folded  edge.  Next,  they  ai*e  directed  to  fold 
the  same  i)aper  from  side  to  side ;  then  to  oix>n  it  and  notice  that  one  line 
crosses  the  other  so  as  to  form  four  right  angles,  thus,  [illustrating.] 

The  pupils  may  then  be  directed  to  fold  another  piece  of  paper  so  as  to 
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make  the  longest  possible  line  in  it ;  then  to  fold  the  same  paper  from  side  to 
side,  so  as  to  make  obtuse  and  acute  angles,  thus,  [illustrating.] 

Following  these,  the  pupils  may  be  directed  to  compare  the  angles  on  the 
two  pieces  of  paper,  and  notice  their  differences  in  form  and  size.  If  the 
teacher  wants  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  an  error  in  their  attempts  to  draw  a 
right  angle,  they  may  be  told  to  place  on  the  drawing  the  right  angle  formed 
by  folding  the  paper  as  in  the  first  illustration,  thus,  [  illustrating.]  By  these 
and  similar  elementary  steps  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  common 
solid  and  plane  forms.  The  discipline  in  observation  and  representation, 
combined  and  interwoven  with  manipulative  exercises  in  construction,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  an  application  of  the  knowledge  of  form  thus  gained. 

Following  this  primary  work,  the  use  of  instruments  in  mechanical  drawing 
begins  and  is  continued  through  the  grammar  grades,  with  applications  of 
simple  problems  in  geometry,  and  graphic  solutions  of  selected  geometrical 
theorems ;  and  with  drawing  from  measurements,  and  drawings  for  work-shop. 
Freehand  drawing,  leading  to  ornamental  designs,  is  continued. 

During  the  hist  three  years  in  the  grammar  school,  the  boys  are  taught  by 
successive  steps  the  use  of  tools,  the  making  of  joints,  working  from  draw- 
ings, etc.;  and  in  the  first  two  years  in  the  grammar  school,  in  addition  to 
designs  in  ornamental  and  decorative  drawing,  the  girls  are  taught  sewing — 
introductory  lessons  having  been  given  during  the  last  year  in  the  primary 
course.  In  the  third  year,  the  girls  arc  taught  practical  cooking,  together 
with  the  related  chemical  and  physical  fact^?. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  all  the  work  }>ertaining  to  the  manual-training 
course,  including  drawing,  is  about  two  hours  |x*r  week  in  each  class,  exclu- 
sive of  those  engaged  in  the  work-shop  and  the  cooking-room.  The  extra 
time  allowed  for  the  work-shop  is  about  one  and  one-half  hours  j)er  week, 
and  for  the  cooking- room  one  hour  per  week. 

In  relation  to  the  results  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  it  has  ])een  found  that  teachers  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  this  work 
two  years  ago,  have  become  successful  in  training  their  pupils,  and  both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  interested  in  the  work.  The  effect  upon  the  order 
of  the  school  is  favorable,  rather  than  otherwise  —  the  boys  and  girls  keep 
steadilv  at  their  work  because  thev  are  interested  in  it. 

One  day  I  asked  a  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  which  manual  train- 
ing had  been  a  part  of  the  coui'se  of  instruction  for  about  one  year,  "What 
effect  have  you  observed  on  your  school  from  this  new  feature  in  education?'' 
He  replied :  "  I  have  made  the  discovery  that  it  is  changing  the  character  of 
the  teaching  in  other  subjects,  and  making  it  nuich  more  efficient.  I  am  sat- 
isfied," he  continued,  "without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  habits 
of  careful  observation  gained,  that  the  time  spent  in  manual-training  work  is 
worth  more  than  it  costs,  from  its  influence  in  improving  the  general  charac- 
ter of  all  the  teaching.'' 
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One  day  your  worthy  President  said  to  me,  "Can't  you  show  something 
from  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  New  York  to  illustrate 
some  of  their  results  in  manual  training?*'  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  just 
before  starting  for  St.  Paul  I  went  into  the  grammar  school  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  containing  representatives  of  so  many  different  nationali- 
ties, and  requested  the  principal  to  give  me  a  few  specimens  of  his  pupils' 
original  work  in  geometrical  forms,  that  I  might  show  them  to  you.  Through 
his  kindness  I  am  able  to  place  the  samples  of  work  which  you  see  on  this 
table  before  you  to-day.  Before  showing  you  these  forms,  I  will  add  a  few 
words  of  explanation  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  the  pupils 
before  they  undertake  this  original  work.  At  this  point  you  will  please  to 
recall  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  prescribed  instruction  in  mechanical 
drawing  includes  "applications  of  simple  problems  in  gcometr>'  and  graphic 
solutions  of  selected  geometrical  theorems."  In  onler  that  I  might  be  able 
to  explain  to  you  how  the  teachers  of  this  school  are  guided  in  presenting 
the  principles  of  geometrical  forms,  I  borrowed  a  few  of  the  charts  which  the 
principal  had  prepared  for  his  teachers.  These  charts  are  so  graded  as  to 
embrace  the  essential  j)rol)lems  and  theorems  rccjuired  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  mechanical  drawing.  These  are  the  teacher's  guides;  the  instruction  is 
given  by  the  teacher  fn)m  the  blackboard.  In  producing  each  of  the  forms 
which  I  shall  show  you,  the  pupil  first  makes  a  drawing  on  a  single  piece  of 
paper — not  from  a  copy,  or  by  sj)ecific  directions  of  the  teacher.  The  paper 
is  then  cut  so  as  to  leave  all  the  parts  of  the  drawing  attached  to  each  other; 
then  it  is  folded,  and  pasted,  with  the  results  that  I  will  show  you.  [The 
speaker  exhibited  several  charts.] 

This  chart  contains  a  Hat  drawing  of  a  cube,  or  hejcahnlron.  After  the 
pupils  have  drawn  this,  the  [)a[)er  is  cut,  folded,  and  pasted,  so  that  a  single 
piece  forms  this  solid,  with  its  six  equal  faces,  [exhibiting.]  Other  charts 
represent  flat  drawings  of  a  prism,  and  of  a  pyramid. 

This  chart  represents  the  plan  of  drawing  two  pyramids,  with  the  base  of 
one  resting  on  the  base  of  the  other.  Aft^r  the  pupils  have  been  taught  these 
from  the  blackboard,  the  boys  apply  the  same  principles  in  several  ways, 
chiefly  original  with  themselves;  here  are  some  of  the  results,  [exhibiting.] 
This  is  a  square  prism,  with  a  pyramid  standing  on  one  end  of  the  prism. 
This  is  a  prism,  with  a  pyramid  on  one  end,  and  another  pyramid  projected 
into  the  other  end.  Here  is  a  8j)ecimen  of  two  hexagonal  pyramids,  each 
resting  on  the  base  of  the  other.  This  is  a  pentagonal  prism,  with  pentagonal 
pyramids  on  the  ends  of  the  prism.  In  this  manner  the  boys  apply  the  prin- 
ciples previously  taught,  to  prisms  and  j)yramids  Anth  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
and  even  tweutv  sides. 

Here  is  a  combination  of  pyramids  on  the  six  faces  of  a  cube  which  was 
first  drawn  by  a  pupil,  on  a  single  piece  of  paper,  then  cut,  folded,  and 
pasted.  If  you  could  separate  the  parts  of  it,  you  would  find  that  this  solid 
contains  but  one  piece  of  paper.    The  same  may  be  said  of  eaick  viC  \?w!»fti 
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solid  forms.  Let  me  state  again  that  the  teacher  does  not  tell  the  pupik  how 
to  draw,  or  how  to  make  these  remarkable  forms.  The  instruction  given 
chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  represented  on  the  charts  that  are  used  as  the 
teacher's  guide.  That  instruction  leads  the  pupils  to  think ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  after  the  lesson,  that  one  thoughtful  boy  asks  for  some  paper  to  take 
home.  In  a  few  days  he  brings  in  a  drawing,  and  the  solid  which  it  will  form 
when  the  paper  is  folded.  Other  boys  in  his  class  examine  these ;  they  ask 
for  paper,  and  bring  modified  drawings  and  solid  forms,  the  result  of  their 
own  thinking.  In  this  manner  they  form  octahedrons,  decahedrons,  etc.,  with 
other  figures,  having  corresponding  bases,  resting  on  their  sides. 

This  is  a  flat  drawing,  representing  the  six  faces  of  a  cube  in  the  center ; 
and  drawings  of  six  truncated  pyramids,  with  six  small  cubes  to  rest  on  their 
tops.  Here  is  the  form  which  the  boy  made  by  cutting,  folding,  and  pasting 
this  single  piece  of  paper.  I  doubt  whether  the  teacher  knew  what  the  draw- 
ing represented,  when  the  boy  first  showed  it.  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  the 
solid  form.  The  principal  of  this  school  informed  me  that  the  boys  fre- 
quently bring  these  inventions — as  the  result  of  combining  the  forms  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  draw. 

Here  are  several  solid  forms — a  cone  and  a  truncated  cone,  a  pyramid  and 
a  truncated  pyramid,  cylinder,  prisms,  etc.,  which  were  drawn  flat,  to  measure- 
ment, so  that  each  should  be  of  exactly  the  same  height  when  finished ;  as  you 
may  see  by  the  card  wliich  I  place  on  the  to])  of  tliem,  [illustrating.]  These 
were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  first  ^rade  in  the  jrrammar  school. 

Mk.  Woodwakd:  What  do  you  mean  by  first  grade? 

Mr.  Calkins:  The  highest  grade  in  the  scliool.  These  pupils  had  probably 
been  in  school,  includinir  both  the  primary  and  grammar  departments,  le&? 
than  eight  yeai*s. 

The  specimens  of  W(^rk  now  before  you  weixi  made  by  the  pupils  in  the 
three  higher  grades  of  the  school.  The  memorandum  on  this  remarkable 
specimen  [exhibiting]  states  that  the  boy  who  made  it  was  foui*teen  years  and 
i\ye  niontlis  old ;  that  the  plan  was  original  with  him ;  and  that  it  was  com- 
pleted without  assistance,  and  not  shown  to  the  teacher  until  completed. 
Siniilar  statements  could  be  made  ccmcerning  much  of  this  work. 

Please  to  renioni}»or  that  these  pu])ils  are  only  two  years  old  in  the  element- 
ary steps  of  manual  training. 

Mk.  KrcirA HI >s,  of  Washington,  I). ('.:  Jk^fore  a  boy  makes  one  of  thos4* 
forms,  does  he  draw  all  the  parts  of  it  on  one  piece  of  paper? 

Mk.  Calkins:  Yes;  each  form  is  drawn  comj)lete  on  one  piece  of  paper. 

Mil.  KicHAKDs:  Did  the  boys  stick  any  j)art5  of  them  together  before  the 
drawing  was  finished  ? 

Mr.  Calkins:  In  doing  this  work,  the  pupil  lirst  thinks  what  he  is  going 
to  re|)resent,  and  how  to  do  it;  then  he  makes  the  drawing  com[)lete  in  all  its 
parts,  on  one  {)iece  of  j)a})er;  then  cuts,  folds,  and  pm*tes  it.  No  cutting,  fold- 
in^''  or  pasting  is  done  until  tW  Araw \\\^  \\«^  V>^\v  completed. 
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Mr.  Richards:  How  much  of  this  work  of  cutting,  folding  and  pasting  is 
done  in  the  school-room  ? 

Mr.  Calkins  :  The  specimens  which  you  see  before  you  are  the  products 
of  voluntary  work,  and  they  were  made  by  the  pupils  at  their  homes  and 
brought  to  the  school  to  let  the  teacher  see  what  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  Can  the  boys  do  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Calkins:  Yes;  they  make  the  drawings  for  their  own  shop-work. 
Sometimes  they  are  given  paper,  i^encil  and  measure,  and  requested  to  observe 
a  simple  part  of  machinery,  to  measure,  make  notes,  then  to  draw  it  to  a  scale. 
They  can  draw  a  simple  flower  or  fruit,  then  make  a  model  of  it  in  clay.  They 
make  models  of  maps  in  their  study  of  geography.  They  learn  to  think  about 
what  they  see  and  do.  One  day  I  asked  the  principal  of  this  school  whether 
or  not  the  pupils  lose  anything  in  arithmetic  by  spending  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  hours  each  week  in  manual-training  work.  He  replied,  "They 
do  not  have  as  much  practice  in  arithmetic  as  the  pupils  did  before  this  course 
was  begun,  but  I  believe  they  learn  to  think  about  arithmetic  better  than 
they  did  before.'* 

Finding  that  the  class  then  before  me  was  studying  decimal  fractions,  I 
gave  them  two  or  three  examples,  one  of  which  was  —  "Boys,  please  add  the 
following  numbers:  five  and  three-faurthsj  tweiifyfive  hundredihi*,  forty-Heven 
forty-seventh^,  two  and  one-fmlf,  five-tenths,  four  and  seventy-five  hundredths^ 
one-fourth,  fifleen-svjcteenthji,  and  seventeen-sixteenths,"  The  teacher  said,  "I 
never  gave  any  like  that."  I  replied,  "I  did  not  suppose  that  you  had ;  I  wish 
to  see  how  well  the  boys  think."  The  boys  were  soon  at  work,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  majority  of  them  indicated  that  they  were  ready  to  give  the 
result.  Noticing  a  boy  still  earnestly  at  work,  I  inquired,  "  What  are  you 
trying  to  do  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  want  a  common  denominator."  Other  boys 
raised  hands,  and  one  said,  "  I  know  that  \^  and  \l  make  two,  and  I  put  down 
two ;  and  that  four  and  ^  and  J  make  five,  and  I  put  down  the  whole  num- 
bers." Other  pupils  indicated  that  they  thought  of  the  whole  numbers  repre- 
sented by  the  fractions,  and  put  down  the  results  of  the  several  combinations. 
The  correct  result  was  not  obtained  by  all  of  the  class,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  boys  handled  the  examples  gave  evidence  that  they  were  learning 
to  think  in  a  practical  way. 

As  another  evidence  that  the  boys  are  trying  to  learn  how  to  do  something 
besides  making  these  remarkable  forms,  the  principal  informed  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  six  or  eight  of  the  boys  in  the  highest  class  of  this  grammar  school 
wanted  to  get  into  architects'  oflices,  or  places  where  they  would  have  me- 
chanical drawing  to  do,  instead  of  blacking  shoes  and  selling  pajKjrs.  We 
believe  that  the  course  of  instruction  now  in  operation  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  is  leading  the  pupils  to  think ;  that  it  is  training  them  to  use 
their  hands  also,  and  generally  broadening  their  development. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add:  When  the  experiment  with  the  manual-training 
course  had  been  in  operation  about  two  years  in  the  schools  selected  for  tK\& 
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purpose,  inquiries  were  made  relative  to  its  effects  on  the  general  course  of  in- 
struction in  those  schools.  The  evidence  obtained  from  them  was  so  satisfac- 
tor}'  that  the  Board  of  Education  decided  that  the  manual-training  course, 
essentially,  (excepting  the  provisions  for  clay-modeling,  shop-work,  and  cook- 
ing,) should  be  introduced  into  all  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  under 
its  care,  beginning  with  last  February.  Now  the  course  of  instruction  for  all 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  includes  the  elementary  training  of  this 
feature  of  education. 

Should  any  of  you  care  to  examine  more  closely  these  paper  specimens  of 
pupils'  work  that  I  have  shown  you,  you  are  invited  to  come  to  the  platform, 
at  the  close  of  this  session,  to  get  some  of  them  to  take  home  with  you. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADES, 

JOHN    E.    BRADLEY,   MINNESOTA. 

Progressive  movements  are  often  misunderstood.  The  mind  is  slow  to  grasp 
great  truths,  and  does  not  comprehend  them  in  their  fnll  significance  till 
educated,  step  by  step,  to  understand  them.  Testing  their  value  by  false 
standards,  we  unduly  exalt,  or  prematurely  reject  them.  We  unconsciously 
distort  or  misinterpret  facts,  and  lean  in  our  conclusions  towards  precon- 
ceived opinions.  80  largely  are  we  the  creatures  of  education  and  environ- 
ment, that  we  can  only  hope  to  see  truth  —  not  through  the  prism  of  prejudice, 
but  in  its  own  white  and  unbroken  light  —  by  patient  study  of  all  its  details. 
Before  considering,  therefore,  what  branches  of  manual  training  shall  be  at- 
teni])tod  in  grammar  grades,  we  need  to  determine  what  aim  and  purj)ose  we 
wish  to  ])romote. 

The  term,  manual  training,  carries  widely  differc^nt  meanings  to  different 
pennons.  One  sees  in  it  the  subversion  of  our  educational  system,  to  empiri- 
cism and  a  fruitless  atteni])t  to  develop  the  mechanical  industries,  instead  of 
the  elements  of  manhood.  To  another,  it  means  the  emancipation  of  the 
schools  from  formalism,  the  infusion  of  vitality  into  their  work,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  great  social  problems.  Too  much  has  been  claimed  for  manual  train- 
ing by  enthusiastic  advocates,  (iroundless  fears  and  objections  have  been 
raised  by  its  oj)ponents.  Our  present  need  is  a  true  estimate.  It  will  be  my 
pur])ose  in  this  pa])er,  firi^t,  to  state  some  of  the  ends  aimed  at  in  manual 
training;  and,  ftccond,  to  ofier  a  few  ])ractical  suggestions  on  its  incorporation 
into  the  regular  work  of  the  schools,  looking  at  the  subject,  not  with  the  eyes 
of  the  enthusiast  and  s])ecialist,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  wish- 
ing to  maintain  due  })ro})ortion  in  educational  work,  and  to  give  due  empha- 
813  to  that  which  is  most  impoitaal. 
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1.  First,  then,  the  aim  in  manual  training  is,  as  the  term  implies,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  hand.  Why  should  this  end  be  ignored  in  a  symmetrical  edu- 
cation? Are  the  uses  of  the  hand  unworthy  of  consideration?  Does  it^ 
mechanism  indicate  that  this  meml)er  of  the  human  bodv  is  of  small  account  ? 
The  anatomist  tells  us  of  the  thirty  bones  in  its  framework;  their  marvelous 
adjustment,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  thumb  may  be  brought  in  contact 
•with  each  of  the  fingers.  He  describes  its  arteries  and  veins,  and  its  net-work 
of  beautiful  ribbons  and  bands,  twenty  of  which  must  unite,  we  are  told,  to 
produce  the  slightest  movement  of  one  of  the  fingers.  But  how  little  can  he 
tell  us  of  its  countless  nerves,  with  their  facile  control  of  everv  muscle  and 
joint;  and  who  shall  explain  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  messages 
transmitted  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  centers  of  thought  and  volition  ?  or 
who  shall  make  known  the  secret  of  their  prompt  response  to  the  mandates  of 
the  will  ?  Sir  (^'harles  Bell,  reflecting  upon  these  things  in  his  Bridgewater 
treatise,  declared  himself  overwhelmed  with  the  evidence  which  thev  afford  of 
the  "  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the  Creator."  Do  we  need  arguments 
to  convince  us  that  such  an  organ  should  be  developed  and  perfected  ?  or  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  its  best  service  and  use  ? 

If,  now,  it  be  maintained  that  nature  will  take  care  of  the  development  of 
the  hand,  and  that  our  trouble  is  unnecessary,  I  reply  that  the  assumption  is 
as  gratuitous  as  it  would  be  to  assume  that  nature  will  take  care  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  brain.  No  mental  faculty  or  bodily  organ  improves  more  rapidly 
under  cultivation  than  the  hand.  None  is  more  in  need  of  training.  Note 
the  clumsy  weakness  of  the  little  fingers  as  they  attempt  the  first  exercises  in 
paper-folding  or  drawing.  See  how  awkwardly  the  childish  hand  grasps  its 
first  pen.  Let  a  few  years  elapse,  and  observe  the  result  of  judicious  training. 
The  handwriting  is  regular  and  legible ;  the  drawing  ir«  correct,  and  begins  to 
be  artistic ;  while  the  manipulation  in  pai)er-vvork,  needle-work,  and  clay- 
modeling  commands  our  admiration.  Every  movement  is  firm  and  graceful. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  results  of  hand-training  in  such  children  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  results  of  intellectual  training  ?  Tx>ok  a  few  years 
later  at  the  [)roducts  of  higher  manual  training.  Compare  the  sjj)eeimens  of 
carpentry,  wood-car\4ng  and  metal-work  with  the  original  essays  and  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  in  the  high  school.  Which  affords  the  greater  evi- 
dence of  progress  and  improvement  ?  C'an  any  reason  be  assigned  for  giving 
exclusive  attention  to  the  brain  to  the  neglect  of  the  hand  in  our  educational 
work  ? 

2.  Again,  the  aim  of  manual  training  is  the  education  of  the  eye.  What 
has  been  said  concerning  the  discipline  of  the  hand  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  training  of  the  eye.  We  are  dependent  upon  it  for  our  ideas  of  color, 
form,  and  symmetry ;  and  these  ideas  are  among  the  most  j)ractical  and  inti- 
mate to  our  daily  life  of  any  that  we  possess.  As  the  eye  is  trained,  these 
ideas  become  definite  and  correct 

Few  of  us  realize  the  improvement  of  which  the  organ  of  sight  ia  ausr 
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ceptible  under  specific  training.  The  sailor  will  clearly  discern  a  distant  ship 
and  count  her  masts  before  the  landsman  can  discern  the  slightest  speck. 
The  lace-weaver,  while  passing  hundreds  of  bobbins  over  and  under  one  an- 
other with  mar\^elous  rapidity,  will  detect  at  once  the  slightest  defect,  and 
catch  up  a  stitch  or  tie  a  knot  with  almost  instantaneous  celerity,  when  the 
ordinary  obser\'er  will  hardly  see  what  has  been  done.  Engravers  at  first  work 
with  a  glass,  but  their  sight  improves  with  their  skill,  until  at  length  they 
execute  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  work  with  the  eve  unaided.  So  admir- 
ably  does  Nature  respond,  in  such  cases,  to  the  demands  made  upon  her  for 
more  exact  and  perfect  work !  What  a  pity  that  such  a  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism  as  the  eye  should  render  us  only  half  of  the  service  of  which  it  is 
capable ! 

3.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  as  bodily  organs. 
Let  us  now  consider  them  as  instniments  of  the  mind. 

"Nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;    but  as  the  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal." 

Here  we  reach  the  most  important  end  in  objective  teaching.  The  value 
of  manual  exercises  is  to  be  determined  principally  by  their  influence  upon 
the  mind.  The  ultimate  aim  is  educational.  Give  the  child  possession  and 
control  of  all  his  ix)wers.  In  so  far  as  the  mental  is  higher  than  the  physical 
nature,  it  is  entitled  to  })ermanent  consideration.  The  su])reme  end  of  man- 
ual training,  a**  of  all  education,  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  entire 
human  being.  Manual  dexterity  is  an  indication  of  a  certain  kind  of  mental 
power ;  and  the  mental  power  is  developed  along  with  the  dexterity.  When 
the  dexterity  is  fully  established,  the  mental  growth  also  ceases,  and  the  exer- 
cises should  be  changed. 

Our  third  aim,  then,  in  manual  training  is  the  education  of  the  perceptive 
powers  and  the  fonnation  of  clear  and  correct  habits  of  thought.  Whatever 
theory  we  may  hold  with  reference  to  the  higher  problems  of  philosophy,  all 
will  agree  that  there  can  he  no  knowledge  where  there  has  been  no  basis  in 
perception.  Our  aim  in  educational  processes  is  to  furnish  such  materials 
through  the  avenues  of  sense  as  will  cause  the  mental  faculties  to  act  with 
ease  and  vigor.  In  education,  seeing  is  more  than  believing;  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge.  The  development  of  intellectual  |K)wer  can  only  \ye 
secured  by  8up])lying  the  nuiterials  for  intellectual  activity.  The  percej)tive 
oj^rations  precede  other  forms  of  mental  action.  The  growth  of  a  child's 
mind  is?  like  the  oj)oning  of  a  flower;  one  after  another  its  faculties  unfold 
and  ex])and,  each  in  its  proper  order.  It  is  impossible  to  reverse  this  order, 
and  to  attem])t  to  do  so,  in  our  educational  work,  is  like  tearing  oi)en  the  bud 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  produce  a  premature  blossom. 

Rup})ly  the  jK^rcej)tive  powers,  then,  with  abundant  materials  during  the 
;)erj(>d  of  their  develo\>mei\t.    ^\«^Vii  \.W  c^^wdltious  favorable,  and  the  growth 
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will  be  rapid — unfavorable,  and  school  will  but  check  what  nature  is  already 
accomplishing.  How  does  a  child  learn  so  much  during  his  first  five  or  six 
years  ?  By  simply  following  the  promptings  of  nature.  The  restless  activity, 
the  fickleness  and  the  inquisitive  instincts  of  the  child  have  wrought  to  a 
grand  result  before  he  enters  school.  Let  us  not  arrest,  but  guide  this  growth. 
K  we  succeed,  the  child  will  never  know  the  weariness  and  ill-temper  which 
come  with  irksome  and  unnatural  restraint.  He  will  enjoy  school-work  be- 
cause his  faculties  are  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  normal 
development.  His  mind  will  seize  and  assimilate  knowledge  as  unconsciously 
as  the  magnet  attracts  iron.  But  the  materials  furnished  must  be  such  as  his 
mind  can  appropriate.  They  must  be  adapted  to  his  age  and  mental  cravings. 
Otherwise  the  weariness  and  mischief-making  which  indicate  intellectual  star- 
vation will  be  manifested.  As  well  might  we  expect  the  flower  to  bloom  with- 
out warmth  and  moisture  as  to  look  for  a  harmonious  growth  to  which 
surrounding  conditions  do  not  minister.  As  well  give  a  stone  to  the  child 
who  asks  for  bread  as  to  offer  him  mental  food  which  his  mind  cannot  ap- 
propriate. 

Interest  is  essential  in  training  the  child's  perceptive  powers.  His  capacity 
for  voluntary  attention  is  very  limited.  He  may  listen  respectfully  to  his 
teacher.  He  may  bravely  endeavor  to  attend  to  that  which  does  not  interest 
him ;  but  nature  soon  asserts  itself,  and  the  faculties  flag  and  refuse  to  act. 
Abstract  and  general  statements  do  not  come  witliin  the  sphere  of  a  child's 
interest.  But  let  the  teacher  bring  well-selected  objects  into  tlie  school-room ; 
let  her  distribute  them  among  the  pupils  and  elicit  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tion, and  their  sjwntancous  attention  will  evince  the  vigor  of  their  intellectual 
activity.  Efforts  to  this  end  are  systematically  ])egun  in  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade;  they  never  should  be  discontinued  in  all  our  educational  work. 
Of  late,  all  arc  agreed  in  theory  that  occupation  should  be  furnished  for  the 
sense-organs  in  training  the  child.  But  so  little  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  actual  practice  in  most  schools,  that  this  necessity  of  the  child-nature 
needs  to  be  continually  urged.  Teachers  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that 
the  intellectual  fabric  which  they  seek  to  build  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  sense-knowledge.  Sully  says:  "Thought  will  Ihj  loose  and  inaccurate  when 
the  j>reliminarv  ^^tage  of  perception  has  been  hurried  over.  The  first-hand 
knowledge  of  things  through  {xrsonal  insix?ction  is  worth  far  more  than  any 
second-hand  account  of  them  by  description."  And  Porter,  always  conserva- 
tive and  stately,  rtmiarks  that  "the  perfection  with  which  this  power  can  be 
exercised  depends  on  the  interest  and  training  of  the  individual.  Different 
persons  acquire,  by  special  discipline,  sj)ecial  power  to  perceive  certain  classes 
of  objects.     What  a  man  is,  is  exemplified  by  what  he  j)erceives." 

Manual  training,  then,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  new  subject,  as  a  counter- 
claimant  with  other  branches  of  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  mental  energy, 
but  rather  as  a  system  of  educational  methods  which  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  addressing  the  child's  intellect  through  his  senses.    It  aini%  «A.  ^Jafc  ^-vi- 
—53 
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duction  of  thought-power  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  thought  materials. 
It  develops  the  capacity  for  voluntary  attention  by  creating  conditions  which 
require  it.  The  child  who  is  moulding  clay,  the  boy  who  is  cutting  a  mortise, 
the  young  man  who  is  carving  a  panel,  miutt  attend.  With  them,  interest  and 
spontaneous  attention  pass  unconsciously  into  voluntary  concentration  of 
mental  energy.  They  cannot  sit  listlessly  with  books  before  them  while  their 
thoughts  fly  away  to  the  skating-park  or  play-ground.  They  cannot  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have  studied  two  hours,  when  they  have 
not  really  applied  themselves  ten  minutes.  They  acquire — they  must  acquire 
— the  power  of  observing  closely  and  accurately.  They  learn  the  great  lesson 
of  ascertaining  just  what  is  to  be  done  before  attempting  to  do  it  They  learn 
the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  and  that  each  step  in  a  process 
must  be  taken  in  its  proper  order.  They  learn  that  carelessness  and  mistakes 
destroy  good  work,  and  that  every  faculty  must  be  alert  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

A  generation  ago,  nearly  every  boy  gained  a  practical  familiarity  with 
some  employment  at  home.  The  farmer's  son  secured  a  good  muscular  de- 
velopment by  assisting  his  father  out  of  school.  He  learned  how  to  use  hia 
hands.  His  quick  and  accurate  eye  was  trained  to  observe  every  feature  of 
an  object.  But  nothing  gives  our  modem  city  school-boy  any  such  opportu- 
nity. And  this  one-sidedness  of  his  educational  environment  is  a  serious  loss 
to  his  teacher,  as  well  as  to  himself.  Children  need  objective  teaching.  It 
is  difficult  for  them  to  think  in  the  abstract ;  it  is  easv  and  natural  for  them  to 
be  interested  in  individual  object^  —  in  things  which  they  can  themselves 
handle ;  in  work  which  thev  can  themselves  do.  The  child  who  is  confused 
and  wearied  witli  intellectual  work  will  be  made  happy  and  refreshed  bv  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  hands.  He  learns  to  think,  as  is  natural  for  the  child,  in 
the  concrete.  He  learns  the  cjualities  of  object^s,  and  manifold  facts  which  can 
only  be  gained  by  actual  ex})erience.  The  judgment  and  jx)wers  of  compari- 
son are  developed.   The  taste  is  stimulated  and  conformed  to  correct  standards. 

Manual  exercises,  then,  are  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of 
correct  intellectual  habits,  not  only  because  they  recjoire  close  attention,  l)ut 
also  because  they  supply  accurate  materials  for  the  ])rocesses  of  thought. 
Men  who  possess  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  penetration  are  always  close 
observers.  (Jood  analytical  ])owers  imply  vigorous  perceptive  powers.  The 
shadowv  and  disconnected  materials  furnished  bv  careless  observation  fail  to 
enrich  the  memory  and  imagination.  Close  deduction  and  reliable  influence 
cannot  be  drawn  from  inexact  or  insufficient  data.  Everv  intellectual  fac- 
ulty  is  enfeebled  and  its  ])roduct  obscured  by  indistinct  or  insufficient  data. 
Every  intellectual  faculty  is  enfeebled  and  its  product  obscured  l)y  indistinct 
or  indifferent  perception.  All  mental  operations  are  clarified  and  brought 
into  harmony  by  uniform  reliance  upon  clear  and  definite  knowledge.  8uch 
a  thinker  walks  in  the  light.  He  feels  no  distrust  of  his  conclusions,  l)ccause 
he  sees  the  ample  foundal\o\\  ow  \N\v\di  \\\^\  rest*    He  proceeds  with  confi- 
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denoe,  because  his  lines  of  thought  and  action  are  clearly  apprehended.  His 
mental  habit  compels  him  to  stop  before  a  doubtful  step  has  been  taken. 
How  much  of  the  vague  and  shallow  thinking  which  pervades  the  commu- 
nity would  he  reinvigorated  if  all  were  trained  to  apprehend  clearly  the 
grounds  on  which  their  opinions  rest  I  How  much  more  effective  would  be 
our  thinking  and  our  work  if  it  all  rested  upon  a  sure  and  well-laid  founda- 
tion in  perception ! 

Moreover,  the  child  can  learn  no  lessons  at  school  which  are  of  greater 
value  than  the  virtues  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  genuineness.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  this  education  has  the  power  to  overcome  all  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Those  who  demand  such  results  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  always  be  disap|K)inted.  But  it  is  already  apparent  that 
manual  training,  esi)ecially  in  its  more  advanced  work,  stimulates  the  best 
elements  of  an  u{)right  character.  The  boy  who  has  learned  to  apply  him- 
self till  a  specific  thing  is  accomplished,  has  taken  an  important  step  in 
moral  training.  The  universal  weakness  of  human  nature,  until  trained  and 
disciplined,  is  a  tendency  to  do  things  imperfectly,  partly  from  ignorance, 
partly  from  reluctance  to  make  the  requisite  effort.  Habits  of  thought  react 
ujwn  fundamental  traits  of  character.  The  boy  who  has  learned  precision 
and  adaptation  in  the  use  of  tools,  has  also  learned  a  lesson  which  will  serve 
him  in  other  dei)artments  of  training,  in  social  and  moral  relations.  Any 
means  or  system  of  training  Avhich  will  help  a  boy  to  overcome  a  dislike  of 
work  and  a  disposition  to  do  things  carelessly,  is  of  great  educational  value, 
though  nothing  else  come  of  it.  He  who  has  conquered  difficulties  once  will 
more  easilv  succeed  a  second  time.  The  skillful  use  of  tools  and  materials  in 
the  production  of  any  article,  is  intimately  related  to  that  moral  (jrit  which 
will  find  a  means  of  accomi)lishing  any  needful  end.  The  boy  acquires  in 
the  work-sliop  the  habit  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  persisting  in  an  un- 
dertaking till  it  is  croAvned  with  success.  Every  boy  in  the  royal  family  of 
Germany  is  tauglit  to  work  with  his  hands,  not  that  he  may  fall  back  ui)on 
it,  if  necessary,  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  that  he  may  acquire 
the  power  of  doing  things.  Character,  stimulated  and  reenforced  by  honest 
effort  in  one  pursuit,  will  not  fail  when  brought  to  the  test  in  other  and  more 
imj>ortant  relations. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  apply  these  j)rinciples  in  answer  to  the  question, 
What  kind  of  manual  training  is  appropriate  to  the  grammar  grades? 

We  recjuire,  /f/v/,  bodily  exercises  which  involve  a  maximum  of  intellectual 
activity;  f*e('omh  those  which  are  interesting;  and  third,  i\\o^  which  savor  of 
work  rather  than  i>lay. 

1.  Drawing  should  render  far  greater  service  in  this  direction  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  History,  geography,  animal  lessons,  plant  lessons,  and  much 
of  the  other  work  of  the  grammar  grades  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  combin- 
ing the  drawing  with  them.  A  pupil's  interest  is  wonderfully  stimulated  when 
he  finds  that  he  can  make  jiractical  use  of  his  drawing  in  his  otbftx  ^<i^<5^V- 
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work.  He  discovers  a  new  significance  in  a  subject  when  he  finds  that  he 
can  ilhistrate  it  with  a  picture.  The  sketch  and  the  description  stand  side 
l)y  side ;  they  supplement  one  another,  and  the  double  expression  gives  far 
more  than  a  double  value.  He  makes  a  drawing  of  the  animal  whose  habits 
he  describes.  He  embellishes  his  historical  narratives  with  such  illustrations 
as  will  make  the  scenes  more  real.  As  he  grows  older  he  gives  you  a  glimpse 
of  the  objects  of  interest  which  he  has  seen  in  his  imaginary  geographical  tours. 
He  paraphrases  a  classical  poem  and  accompanies  his  literary  work  with  a 
j)icture  of  the  castle  or  belfry-tower  to  which  reference  is  made.  In  this  way, 
the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  taste  are  at  once  trained,  and  the  habit  is  formed 
of  giving  clear  and  adequate  expression  to  every  idea  one  wishes  to  communi- 
cate. Drawing  has  now  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  fifteen  years. 
No  teacher  is  longer  acceptable  who  has  not  learned  to  draw.  The  best  teachers 
make  constant  use  of  the  blackboard.  They  should  train  their  pupils  to  be 
equally  accustomed  to  graphic  illustration.  Almost  everything  taught  in  the 
schoob  thus  becomes  tributary  to  language-teaching,  and  all  the  school- work 
contributes  to  that  practical  habit  of  thought  which  associates  the  daily  routine 
of  school  with  actual  life.  Let  us  cease  to  imagine  that  in  training  the  powers 
of  thought  or  expression  we  need  to  ignore  the  world  of  to-day  with  all  its 
busy  interests.  Let  us  teach  our  boys  and  girb  to  know  and  to  love  that 
which  is  beautiful  and  good  all  about  them. 

2.  Nor  need  this  work  be  limited  to  drawing.  The  clay-modeling  of  the 
primary  may  well  be  developed  into  more  artistic  forms  and  continued  in  the 
upper  gnule.<.  It  affords  admirable  training,  and  ba^  been  successful  wherever 
tried.  When  a  })upil  has  learned  to  draw  an  animal,  or  a  basket  of  fruit,  let 
liini  reproduce  the  article  in  clay  with  appropriate  coloring.  Relief  majis  and 
other  expedients  for  making  real  the  facts  of  geography  and  histor}',  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  grammar-school  work.  Sand,  j)utty,  salt,  and 
various  other  materials  are  used.  Elaborate  and  beautiful  work  of  this  kind 
is  now  produced.  Fortunately,  schools  which  cannot  attempt  the  large  and 
expensive  pieces  prepared  in  some  places,  can  do  just  as  profita])le  work  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

'>.  The  construction  of  geometrical  solids  out  of  thick  cardboard  aHbrds 
excellent  trainiu'i  for  the  eye  and  hand.  This  work  leads  inductivelv  to  a 
knowledire  <»f  ireonictrv,  that  noble  science  whose  cold  abstractions  and  theo- 
rems have  been  th(>  terror  of  manv  a  student,  when  a  more  favorable  intro- 
duction  would  have  KmI  to  an  agreeable  accjuaintance.  By  combining  these 
geometrical  solids,  having  one  penetrate  another,  interesting  and  highly  disci- 
plinary ])r()blems  are  presented. 

At  what  aire  pupils  may  wi.sely  begin  to  work  in  wood,  is  nmch  disputed. 
The  cause  ol'  manual  training  has  not  gained  in  intelligent  interest  and  con- 
fidence by  the  attempts  to  anticipate  the  ordinary  jdiysical  development  of 
cliildren.     A  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  is  not  capable  of  handling  carj)ent€rs' 
tools  in  a  safe  and  proper  mBJiVie.T,    11&  l\^  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
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steadiness  to  use  such  tools.  He  is  not  yet  capable  of  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  such  work.  It  is  as  premature  for  him  mentally  as  it  is  physically. 
They  who  propose  putting  little  children  to  manual  exercises  which  are  be- 
yond their  years  are  guilty  of  as  serious  a  disregard  of  psychological  princi- 
ples as  are  they  who  tax  and  weary  the  childish  powers  with  complicated 
processes  in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  excellent  training  of  hand  and  eye  may 
not  be  obtained  by  various  forms  of  wood-work  in  the  grammar  grades.  For 
pupils  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  a  variety  of  exercises  in  whittling 
may  be  provided.  In  some  schools  this  work  has  been  systematized  and 
brought  into  line  with  the  drawing  and  clay-work.  Cubes,  prisms,  pyramids, 
cylinders,  and  other  fundamental  forms  are  carefully  shaped  with  the  knife. 
These  type  forms  are  then  modified  or  conventionalized  into  various  familiar 
articles.  An  almost  unlimited  variety  of  objects  may  be  thus  produced.  The 
expense  is  very  slight.  We  have  depended  entirely  upon  the  bits  of  lumber 
from  the  manual-training  shops  for  the  materials  for  this  work. 

In  these  grades  many  of  the  exercises  of  the  Swedish  slojd  may  be  intro- 
duced. This  system  is  especially  to  be  commended  for  its  simplicity  and  in- 
expensiveness.  The  earlier  exercises,  such  as  making  a  pointer,  a  bird's  i)erch, 
or  a  flower  stick,  are  not  too  difficult  for  ordinary  pupils  with  an  ordinary 
teacher,  and  the  work  can  be  done  in  an  ordinary  school-room.  In  wood- 
working, as  well  as  in  other  school  exercises,  there  is  danger  of  making  the 
first  steps  too  difficult.  The  limitations  of  the  slojd  are,  however,  apparent, 
and  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  that  each  exercise  must  be  a  com- 
pletely-finished article.  Its  great  merit  is  its  availability.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  drawing,  develops  the  sense  of  form,  and  is  well  adapted  to  gain 
the  interest  of  pupils. 

For  the  last  two  years  in  the  grammar  school,  when  pupils  are  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  carefully-selected  course  of  exercises  in  carpen- 
try and  cabinet-work  affords  perhajis  the  best  manual  training.  Even  here 
the  heavier  tools  should  be  avoided,  and  care  taken  not  to  over-tax  the  pupil's 
strength.  The  exercises  should  be  short,  and  should  lead  up  to  the  manual- 
training  work  of  the  high  school.  A  work-shop  is  of  course  a  necessity,  but 
it  need  not  be  elaborate  or  ex])ensive. 

I  have  no  desire  to  differ  from  those  who  propose  to  put  wood- working  tools 
into  the  hands  of  the  girls,  but  it  would  seem  that  something  more  appropri- 
ate might  be  found  for  them.  Every  girl  should  learn  to  sew ;  indeed  it  is 
surprising  that  all  girls  are  not  taught  plain  sewing  at  home.  But  every 
teacher  can  testify  that  many  mothers  never  attempt  so  slight  a  matter  as 
mending  their  children's  clothes.  Multitudes  of  women  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  girls  are  left  to  grow  up  in  rags,  simply  because 
they  have  never  been  taught  to  sew.  The  educational  value — the  effect  upon 
the  mind  and  character — of  learning  to  sew  is  equal  to  other  forms  of  manual 
training,  and  the  practical  and  social  bearings  of  the  instruction  invest  it  wvtK 
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peculiar  importance.  The  use  of  the  needle  has  long  lain  at  the  foundation 
of  domestic  thrift,  teaching  those  lessons  of  economy,  self-support,  and  self- 
resj)ect  which  are  so  essential  to  an  upright  character.  The  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  introducing  wood-work  and  metal-work  into  the  schools, 
do  not  apply  to  needle-work.  The  instniction  can  be  given  by  the  regular 
teacher. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  necessary  training  of  the  hand  and 
the  eye  can  be  secured  in  our  schools  without  displacing  or  antagonizing  the 
present  work.  In  so  far  as  too  much  emphasis  is  now  placed  ujx)n  drill  and 
technical  instruction,  a  change  is  desirable ;  but  no  one  need  fear  that  manual 
training  will  crowd  out  mental  training.  The  present  work  of  the  schools  is 
rather  to  be  enriched  and  receive  a  new  impulse.  Nothing  really  valuable  is 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  progressive  movement.  Working  with  clearer  and 
more  definite  aims,  the  teacher  will  accomplish  more,  and  with  added  interest 
and  joy  in  her  work.  Higher  motives  will  give  her  new  inspiration.  Her 
pupils  will  catch  her  enthusiasm,  and  the  schools  will  become  a  still  greater 
power  for  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  the  community  and  the  training  of 
symmetrical  and  upright  character. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  conteiuling  parties  concerning  the  value  of 
oertain  pha-ses  of  manual  training,  all  agree  that  the  training  of  the  hand  is 
an  important  educational  fact^^r.  As  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch,  the  hand 
is  invaluable  in  the  business  of  gaining  information.  Whatever  the  sense  of 
eight  infers,  touch  verifiers;  whatever  hearing  indicates,  touch  realizes.  It  is 
the  mediator  between  the  outer  world  and  the  inner.  Hearing  alone  would 
give  us  only  a  world  within;  sight  alone,  only  a  world  without:  but  touch  — 
reachin^^  its  highest  refinement  in  the  hand  —  combines  the  two,  brings  them 
into  harmony,  into  living  union. 

Again,  as  the  culminating  organ  of  the  expressive  and  executive  activities 
of  the  mind,  as  the  *' outer  brain"  of  man,  the  hand  claims  high  regard  in  ed- 
ucational work.  In  this  capacity,  by  enabling  man  to  reproduce  in  terms  of 
outer  material  semblance  the  inner  longings  of  his  sj)irit,  the  hand  enables  him 
not  only  to  realize  what  otherwise  would  have  remained  an  empty  dream,  but 
also  to  know  and  appreciate  himself  its  a  force  which,  by  its  intelligence,  may 
rise  suj)erior  to  all  known  forces  of  nature,  aiul  itspire  even  to  creativeness. 
This  applies  equally  to  the  various  ])ha.ses  of  hand-activity  in  the  adaptation 
of  ;ij.'ircJ'i«'»l  to  our  \ife-eAu\s  m  tW  vvv^vfvvl  arts,  as  well  a.s  in  the  symbolic  and 
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conventional  representation  of  thought  in  the  liberal  arts.  Nor  is  this  im- 
portance in  any  way  lessened  by  the  ability  of  individual  man  to  direct  the 
manual  activitv  of  others  in  obedience  to  his  behests. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  whatever  man  knows  and  does 
and  is,  he  owes  in  a  large  measure  to  the  hand,  without  which,  indeed,  he 
must  sink  into  insignificance;  that  whatever  material  of  thought  lifts  him 
above  mere  animality  is  furnished  by  the  hand ;  that  without  the  hand  he 
could  neither  hold  fast  the  past  and  transform  stupid  heredity  into  intelligent 
history,  nor  project  himself  into  a  future  and  transform  sight  into  foresight, 
blind  instinct  into  intelligent  purpose.  Nay,  more :  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  Avithout  the  hand,  man  must  forever  linger  in  ho|)eless  isolation  or  tremble 
in  hostile  fear  of  even  his  fellows ;  that  the  hand  alone  enables  him  to  make 
real  the  inner  yearnings  of  love  by  which  he  is  led  to  join  creatures  of  his 
kind  in  the  active  pursuit  of  social  interest,  and  become  a  conscious,  self- 
directing  and  self-intensifying  pulsation  in  the  development  of  humanity. 

In  a  scheme  of  hand-training  as  a  part  of  our  educational  work,  it  is  need- 
fiil  to  consider  all  these  relations  of  the  hand  to  inner  development,  as  well  as 
the  successive  requirements  of  successive  mental  conditions  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  Else  we  run  the  risk  of  falling  here,  too,  into  the  one-sidedness 
which  characterizes  the  school  that  looks  only  at  one  phase  of  development, 
or  takes  its  points  from  the  subjects  of  instniction.  A  one-sided  manual- 
training  school  which  would  lay  exclusive  stress  on  the  development  of  hand- 
skill,  or  which  would  subordinate  all  other  considerations  to  the  training  of 
the  hand,  would  become  as  pernicious  as  the  traditional  school  which  sees  in 
man  only  a  getter  of  information.  A  manual-training  school  which  would 
lay  exclusive  stress  on  tool- work,  would  debase  man  into  a  part  of  a  machine ; 
while  a  manual  training  that  has  in  view  only  the  so-called  lesthetic  out- 
comes of  hand-work,  would  tend  to  make  of  man  the  airy,  characterless  noth- 
ing which  we  see  sometimes  in  the  artist-for-art's-sake. 

The  purpose  of  educative  manual  training  as  a  factor  of  a  liberal  education 
is  neither  art  alone,  which  relates  to  enjoyment,  nor  artisanship  alone,  which 
relates  to  efficiency  or  the  subjugation  of  natural  forces,  but  a  rational  union 
of  the  two  in  a  life  of  conscious,  intelligent  world-absorption  and  self-expan- 
sion, in  the  deliberate  and  effective  placing  of  self  in  intelligent  harmony  with 
the  world  forces,  and  organizes  individual  achievement  in  social  endeavor. 

In  the  choice  of  ways  and  means,  the  elementar\'  school  should  follow  in  its 
manual  training  the  course  and  successive  needs  of  mental  development. 
Therefore,  on  the  side  of  intellectual  develoi>ment  it  should  appeal  predomi- 
nantly at  first  to  analytical  or  discriminating  processes  in  observation  and 
discovery;  later  on,  to  the  synthetic  or  assimilating  processes  in  the  apj)li- 
cation  of  knowledge  gained  to  pnKluctive,  inventive,  and  creative  activities; 
and  oil  the  moral  side  it  should  address  itself  successively  to  the  individual 
and  social  powei*s  and  tendencies. 

Again,  this  should  be  done  in  a  manner  according  with  the  ways  of  life 
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which  fashions  the  simplest  component  cell  on  the  same  fundamental  plan  on 
which  it  builds  the  most  complex  organism.  Thus,  while  there  are  indeed 
successive  periods  of  predominating  analytic  and  synthetic  work,  each  com^ 
ponent  portion  of  these  periods  shows  the  same  law  of  ultimate  constitution, 
has  itself  analytic  and  synthetic  elements.  The  very  first  and  dimmest  ob- 
servation or  discovery  (sensation)  is  followed  by  some  sort  of  synthetic  activity 
in  which  the  knowledge  gained  is  applied,  however  vaguely,  for  enjoyment  or 
otherwise ;  and  education,  while  it  may  or  should  lay  greater  stress  on  the 
former,  should  not  ignore  the  latter.  Analysis  finds  its  purpose  in  synthesis; 
it  means  nothing  unless  it  leads  to  synthesis.  From  the  very  start  there 
should  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  this  tendency  or  habit  of  apphnng 
all  new  gains  in  knowledge  to  the  synthetic  purposes  of  life.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Fra}bel  directs  the  mother  to  swing  the  colored  ball  to  and  fro, 
up  and  down,  and  to  play  with  it  in  a  variety  of  synthetic  lines,  even  while 
the  child  is  still  apparently  only  observing  the  newly-found  object.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  science  and  philosophy,  art  and  literature,  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced phases  of  their  work,  ever  rest  clearly  and  consciously  on  the  delicate 
analyses  to  which  they  owe  the  materials  and  inspirations  for  their  creations. 

A  manual  training  which  would  neglect  this,  which — e,g,,  in  the  kinder- 
garten— would  weary  the  child  with  the  purely  analytical  work  of  point- 
ing out  and  naming  the  parts  of  things,  or  of  cutting  pieces  of  paper  into 
shreds  according  to  geometrical  rules,  would  be  one-sided  and  incomplete,  and 
could  yield  no  fruit.  The  same  is  tnie,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  a  manual 
training  wliich,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  work,  would  confine  the  learner  to 
incomj)lete  syntheses,  to  the  making  of  parts  and  features  of  things,  never 
giving  him  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the  mental  process  involved  in  the 
making  of  complete  wholes  of  which  these  things  are  the  parts  and  features. 

A  number  of  other  considerations  are  of  value  in  the  choice  of  wavs  and 
means.  At  first  the  hand  alone,  unaided  by  tools,  is  set  to  work,  so  that  it 
mav  bo  in  direct  contact  with  the  material,  and  control  and  test  directly  what- 
ever  clianges  it  seeks  to  bring  about.  Gradually,  simple  tools  are  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  facilitating  certain  laborious  processes,  such  as  scraping  the 
clay,  which  lie  clearly  on  the  automatic  side  of  the  work;  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  cleanliness,  as  in  the  ai)plication  of  {)igments  and  cements; 
for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy  in  measuring,  and  in  drawing  lines;  or  for 
the  sake  of  overcoming  the  refractoriness  of  material,  such  as  paper,  wood, 
and  the  metals.  At  bust,  more  or  less  conij)lex  machinery  may  be  introduced, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  worker  is  relieved  of  the  labor  of  setting  or  keeping 
his  tools  in  motion,  and  is  enabled  to  use  his  hands  freely  in  the  intelligent 
control  of  the  work. 

Again,  the  first  activities  are  a  nieixi  handling  and  arranging  of  things,  such 
as  balls,  beadr^,  and  the  like.  Subsequently,  more  or  less  distinct  forms  are 
constructed  with  the  helj)  of  suitably  i)repared  blocks,  tablets,  or  splints ;  and 
still  later  on,  the  material  itself — \ia\>er,  cardboard,  wood,  etc. — is  transformed 
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or  fashioned  in  accordance  with  fixed  plans  and  purposes.  Of  course,  as  in 
all  other  similar  series,  there  is  much  overlapping;  and  whatever  activity  has 
been  set  free  is  never  again  abandoned,  but  continues  as  an  important  and 
necessary  factor  through  all  subsequent  forms  of  work. 

An  indispensable  requisite  for  successful  manual  activity  is  self-confidence, 
faith  in  our  ability  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  At  first,  therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able to  lay  almost  exclusive  stress  upon  this  formal  purpose,  and  to  subordi- 
nate all  other  considerations  to  the  establishment  of  self-confidence.  The 
material  for  whatever  work  involves  transformation  or  fashioning  of  material, 
is,  therefore,  chosen  with  reference  to  its  plasticity.  In  the  beginning  we 
should  use  material  of  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  offering  the  least  possible 
resistance  to  the  hand  that  would  fashion  it ;  later  on,  more  and  more  refrac- 
tory materials  are  introduced ;  and  at  last,  the  material  is  chosen  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  needs  of  the  product,  the  endurance  of  the  object  of 
the  work. 

In  the  beginning  the  child  will  require  much  showing,  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve modes  of  procedure  which  he  may  imitate,  and  the  teacher  will  have  to 
do  much  "living  with  the  children"  as  Froebel  has  it;  making  herself  one 
with  them ;  doing  herself  the  things  she  wants  them  to  learn ;  making  herself 
one  with  them  in  the  work  or  play.  Later  on,  dictation  may  be  employed, 
the  child  performing  actions  with  which  he  is  more  or  less  familiar,  in  accord- 
ance with  written  or  spoken  directions.  Subsequently,  the  task  is  set,  the 
expected  result  simply  indicated,  and  the  child  is  expected  to  determine  ujwn 
his  own  road  of  procedure,  until  at  last  he  learns  even  to  set  himself  his  own 
task,  to  work  towards  a  purpose  of  hb  own. 

As  to  the  relative  amount  of  stress  to  be. laid  on  manual  work  in  education 
at  successive  periods  within  the  child's  life,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
among  the  various  modes  of  thought-expression,  manual  activity  is  the  most 
tangible.  In  very  little  children  every  dawning  sensation  reads  outward  in 
some  sort  of  muscular  movements,  wholly  meaningless  at  first,  merely  an- 
nouncing in  a  vague  fashion  that  something  is  going  on  in  the  child's  mind. 
Subsequently,  as  sensations  become  more  definite  and  true  sense-percei)tion  is 
bom,  these  muscular  reactions,  too,  become  more  definite  and  api)eal  more 
and  more  exclusively  to  that  most  mobile  muscular  mechanism,  the  hand. 
The  hand  now  becomes  the  chief  organ  of  expression.  Whatever  interests 
the  child  he  seeks  to  grasp  with  his  hands ;  with  all  things  he  seeks  manual 
contact. 

During  this  period,  and  during  much  of  subsequent  periods,  the  child  can- 
not think  without  manual  activity  of  some  sort.  The  hand  does  similar  ser- 
vice which  speech  does  to  older  persons  who  caimot  think  without  talking  out 
loud,  whispering,  or  at  least  moving  the  lips  in  silent  speech.  Frequently  it 
continues  to  have  this  influence  even  in  persons  who  have  confined  the  hand 
to  one-sided  occupations,  such  as  writing:  we  find  writers  who  cannot  think 
connectedly  or  clearly  except  with  pen  in  hand. 
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At  a  subsequent  period,  when  ideas  begin  to  become  established  in  the  mind, 
the  vocal  organs  come  to  the  relief  of  the  hand,  and  with  the  unfolding  of 
social  tendencies  there  is  developed  in  the  vocal  organs  language  which  enables 
man  to  unite  with  his  own  the  manual  activity  of  others  in  common  endeavors, 
and  which  ere  long  becomes  the  chief  organ  of  thought-expression. 

However,  the  thought-expression  of  language  never  can  fully  replace  that 
of  the  hand.  Language  is  diffusive ;  in  itself  it  is  incomplete ;  unless  it  sets 
to  work  some  hand,  it  loses  its  purpose  and  vanishes.  The  thought-expression 
of  the  hand  establishes,  fixes,  renders  permanent.  At  no  period  of  the  learner's 
life  can  education  dis|)ense  with  it  wholly,  or  neglect  it,  without  serious  loes  in 
its  outcome. 

Indeed,  the  hand  is  ever  a  most  profitable  servant.  It  pays  him  whom  it 
serves.  It  not  only  does  the  task  required  and  gathers  increasing  stores  of 
skill,  but  it  brings  at  the  same  time  to  its  master  new  information,  strength- 
ens his  j)ower  of  thought,  and  enables  him  to  require  more  and  higher  ser- 
vice. It  seems  as  if  the  joy  of  work  were  the  only  reward  it  claims ;  and 
great  is  the  joy  it  awakens  by  reaction  in  the  soul  of  him  who  has  remained 
faithful  to  his  hand,  who — instead  of  abandoning  it  for  the  airy  delights  of 
mere  tongue-service — follows  it  into  the  realms  of  subtile  mechanical  skill, 
deep  scientific  research,  and  highest  art. 

In  judging  of  the  relative  value  of  different  schemes  of  manual  training,  we 
should  carefully  guard  not  only  against  under-estimating,  but  also  against 
over-t'Sti mating  the  value  of  manual  activity  as  an  educational  factor.  The 
hand  is  as  inconi])etent  in  life-leadership  as  is  the  head.  Both  are  of  vahie 
only  in  the  measure  in  which  tlioy  serve,  strengtlien  and  0|:>en  out  the  heart 
of  man,  the  lieart  wliicli  is  the  seat  of  whatever  spiritual  tendency  he  may 
j>ossess;  and  the  full,  true  value  of  the  man  depends  ultimately  on  his  heart- 
qualities,  on  his  s})iritual  tendencies. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  evers'  manual  activity,  and  thei'efore  every  kind  of 
nuinual  training,  by  imparting  vigor  and  i/an  to  the  physical  side  of  our 
bein;i',  by  deyelo})ing  sense  of  power,  by  strengthening  j^erseverance  and 
j)atient  industry,  and  in  many  other  ways,  is  more  or  less  educative.  Yet  if, 
niisl(Ml  by  this,  we  permit  ourselves  to  emj)ha#ize  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher 
and  deeper  concrorns  of  sjnritual  life;  if  we  endeavor  to  make  the  hand 
master  instead  of  training  it  in  efiective  service  only,  we  run  the  risk  of  low- 
eriuL'  the  num  to  the  level  of  the  hand,  to  emphasize  his  material  outward 
existence  at  the  expense  of  his  spiritual  inward  being,  to  sink  creative  genius 
in  productive  talent,  or  mere  toiling  industry. 

This  is  dune  in  every  manual-training  scheme,  and  in  every  ])art  of  such 
scheme  of  which  the  manual  activities  have  their  ends  in  themselves,  without 
any  purpose  l)eyond,  and  in  no  way  consciously  connected  with  some  higher 
spiritual  interest.  In  such  cases,  manual  training  —  whether  in  the  work- 
shop or  in  tlie  sliijd-room,  in  dnnying  or  coloring,  in  ix?nnianshi{>  or  in  the 
v/irious  o(.'cu|)titions  v>f  l\\e  kmdcv^^arten  —  degenerates  into  the  woodenness  of 
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the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction,  and  passes  over  the  child,  leaving  scarcely 
a  trace  in  his  inner  being. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  our  analysis,  we  find  that  a  fully  educative 
scheme  of  manual  training  should  at  every  step  hold  fast  the  object  of  edu- 
cation as  a  whole,  laying  stress  successively  on  the  analytic  and  synthetic 
activities  of  the  hand ;  on  the  service  it  may  give  to  the  senses,  the  intellect, 
the  sensibilities  and  the  will;  on  individual  development  and  social  coordi- 
nation. Inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  self-confidence  is  of  primar}-  im- 
portance, such  a  manual  training  will  select  its  material  at  first  with  chief 
reference  to  its  plasticity,  and  later  on  with  chief  reference  to  the  purpose 
which  the  finished  product  is  to  8er\'e.  In  the  mode  of  treatment  of  its  ma- 
terial, it  will  proceed  from  mere  handling  and  arranging  activities,  to  others, 
in  which  the  material  is  modified,  transformed,  and  used  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  object  in  view.  At  first  it  will  appeal  to  the  hand 
alone,  which  it  gradually  strengthens  with  tools,  and  at  last,  with  the  help  of 
the  machine,  emancipates  from  the  drudgeries  of  toil.  In  its  method  it  be- 
gins with  showing,  and  through  dictation  and  the  setting  of  tasks  reaches  at 
last  fully  creative  work. 

Yet  through  and  over  all  these  successions  rules  the  life-principle  of  con- 
tinuity. The  predominance  of  any  one  phase  or  proximate  aim  never  excludes 
the  others.  All  are  i)resent,  in  however  vague  a  form,  in  the  very  beginning, 
and  not  one  of  them,  as  it  recedes  in  predominance,  ever  entirely  vanishes. 

For  the  period  l)efore  conventional  school  age,  for  the  nursery  and  the 
kindergarten,  the  scheme  of  manual  training  suggested  by  Fr(el>el  satisfies  all 
these  requirements.  The  "First  Gift,"  with  its  six  colored  balls,  invites  the 
analytic  activity  of  the  child's  senses;  the  child  is  to  see  and  distinguish,  and, 
with  his  hands,  to  touch  and  grasp  the  balls  for  the  pur[3ose  of  gathering  infor- 
mation. Yet  this  gift  invites  also  synthetic  activities  of  holding  and  releasing, 
of  rolling  and  throwing  the  balls.  Each  ball,  itself  clearly  individualized  by 
its  color,  appeals  strongly  to  the  child's  individual  ix)wers  and  eftbrts,  but  the 
value  of  social  coordination  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  in  the  additional  charm 
that  comes  to  the  play  when  mother  or  sister  takes  part,  swings  the  ball  to 
and  fro,  throws  the  ball  to  the  child  and  catches  it  when  thrown  by  the  child. 
The  ideal  softness  and  mobility  of  the  ball  simulate  plasticity,  and  it<»  elastic- 
ity as  well  as  its  almost  stubborn  unwillingness  to  keep  still,  indicate  a  self- 
hood which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  refractoriness  of  coming  playthings  and 
materials  for  work. 

The  activity  that  first  engages  the  child  is  simply  handling  the  ball.  Yet 
the  many  balls  invite  arranging  activities;  and,  mentally  at  least,  the  child 
even  /w^;?  the  ball  and  in  a  sense  transforms  it,  when,  because  of  it**  color,  he 
makes  it  stand  for  an  orange  or  a  cherry,  or  because  of  its  motion  and  color, 
for  a  canary-bird  or  a  blue-bird.  In  the  beginning,  mother  or  nurse  plays 
with  the  bail  before  the  cliild,  showing  him,  as  it  were,  what  can  be  done  with 
the  ball;  but  very  soon  she  asks  him  to  hold  it  or  to  throw  it,  and  even  leaves 
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him  that  he  may  do  with  the  ball  creatively  what  he  may  chooee  to  do.  Even 
the  coming  tool  and  machine  are  foreshadowed  in  this  gift  which  seems  to  be 
meant  for  wholly  direct  control  by  the  hand.  The  tool  appears  in  the  string 
by  which  it  is  held,  lifted,  or  swung ;  the  machine  is  indicated  in  the  pendular 
movement  by  which  it  continues  the  force  of  a  past  impulse  and  even  imparts 
its  motion  to  another  ball  without  the  intervention  of  the  hand. 

Thus  through  all  and  over  all  rules  that  life-principle  of  continuity  whose 
fundamental  importance  we  have  recognized ;  head,  heart  and  hand  are  ever 
busy  in  unison ;  and,  if  the  mother  herself  but  sees  and  feels  aright,  she  can- 
not fail  to  secure  with  her  play  right  heart-tendency  in  her  child. 

The  same  law  underlies  the  construction  and  use  of  each  successive  'gift,' 
and  to  the  ten  'gifts*  viewed  as  a  whole.  From  *gift'  to  *gift'  the  dominant 
stress  comes  nearer  the  latter ;  and  of  each  series  of  considerations,  and  in  the 
play  or  work  with  the  *  gift '  the  appeal  is  less  and  less  directly,  though  none 
the  less  distinctly  to  the  hand,  more  and  more  directly  and  effectively  to  the 
mind.  A  superficial  glimpse  at  the  make-up  and  use  of  the  last  *gift' — the 
sticks  and  peas — will  show  this  quite  clearly.  While  it  still  b  the  source  of 
much  information,  of  more  and  clearer  information  than  the  preceding  'gifts,* 
it  appeals  more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  senses,  more  to  the  expressive  and 
executive  than  to  the  acquisitive  powers  of  the  mind.  While  it  invites  and 
aids  analytic  effort  much  more  directly  and  effectively  than  preceding  'gifts,* 
its  invitations  and  facilities  for  synthetic  work  are  by  far  more  numerous  and 
urgent.  Individual  achievement  is  more  and  more  clearly  and  readily  applied 
and  coordinated  in  social  purpose;  the  increased  refractoriness  of  the  material 
has  little  power  to  discourage  effort;  showing  and  dictation  are  at  a  minimum, 
and  have  made  room  for  the  setting  of  quite  complex  tasks  and  for  purpose- 
ful creative  work. 

Throughout,  this  *gift'  not  only  retains  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  the 
predecessors,  but  iidds  to  these  things  and  enriches  them  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  bringing  the  stress  of  oi){)ortunity  nearer  the  true  meaning  and 
purpose  of  all  life-activity.  It  gives,  indeed,  more  and  higher  skill  to  the 
hand:  but  it  places  this  skill  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  fully  under  the 
control  of  enlightened  insight,  and,  thanks  to  increased  opportunities  for  social 
endeavor,  under  the  leadershij)  of  a  heart  which  ever  more  unreser\'edly  obeys 
the  dictates  of  rational  good-will  and  high  aspiration. 

A  similar  review  of  the  "occu[)ations,"  in  which  Fra}bel  places  at  the  child's 
disposal,  material,  rather  than  things,  would  reveal  similarly  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  obedience  to  the  same  laws  and  principles,  both  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  each  successive  "occupation,*'  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  series 
of  "occupations"  as  a  whole.  After  what  has  been  said,  this  is  evident  from 
the  most  superficial  consideration  of  these  "  occupations,"  so  that  I  may  well 
fc>rego  the  pleasure  of  presenting  such  a  review  here,  even  though  it  might 
prove  (juite  helpful,  inasmuch  as  these  "occupations**  satisfy  largely  the  de- 
nmihU  for  the  manual  traiwmg  oi*  U\e  elementary  school. 
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In  his  analyses,  Froebel  confined  himself  largely  to  considerations  of  form 
and  size,  and  to  the  most  prominent  contrasts  of  color.  The  force  of  gravita- 
tion plays  a  part  in  the  First  Gift,  and  its  consideration  is  a  feature  in  the 
play  with  the  subsequent  solid  gifts,  more  particularly  with  the  fourth  and 
sixth  gifts.  Inertia  and  elasticity,  and  certain  incidents  of  motion,  are 
touched  in  the  first  and  second  gifts ;  the  latter  appears  again  in  a  few  plays 
with  the  fourth  gift ;  then  all  are  lost.  Certain  other  qualities  of  the  material 
used  in  the  occupations,  such  as  paper  and  clay,  and  based  on  inner  relations 
of  cohesive  forces,  play  a  part  in  their  selection.  But  all  these  things,  appar- 
ently, come  only  as  suggestions;  they  are  not  carried  on  to  their  logical 
conclusions.  They  are  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  nursery  and  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  for  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  they  need  to  be  fol- 
lowed out  at  greater  length. 

In  the  manual  analysis  of  form,  the  pupil  may,  with  the  help  of  paper  and 
clay,  and  subsequently  with  the  aid  of  drawing  and  the  use  of  more  and  more 
delicate  tools,  reach  whatever  knowledge  is  conveyed  in  the  text-books  on  ele- 
mentary geometry.  In  corresponding  manual  syntheses,  he  should  apply  his 
knowledge  as  he  gains  it  to  purposes  of  ajt  and  science,  using  successively 
more  and  more  effective  tools  on  more  and  more  refractory  material.  From 
paper  and  clay  he  proceeds  to  cardboard  and  wax,  wood  and  plaster  of  paris, 
and  to  the  metals. 

At  the  same  time,  he  enters  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  important  art 
of  measuring.  In  the  kindergarten,  measurements  are  given  in  the  material 
for  work  and  play,  in  the  ruled  table  and  paper,  and  in  the  gift  of  fixed  size. 
Here  there  are  added  the  rule  and  divider,  the  gauge  and  the  protractor,  with 
the  help  of  which  dimensions  arc  determined  in  analytic  work,  transferred  and 
applied  in  synthetic  work. 

In  the  analvsLs  of  color,  more  delicate  contrasts  and  ultiniatelv  the  intrica- 
cies  of  shades  and  tints  are  introduced.  The  mixing  of  colors,  the  use  of  the 
brush  in  connection  with  inventive  drawing,  in  the  advanced  applications  of 
geometrical  drawing,  and  in  the  descrii)tive  drawing  of  animal,  plant  and 
mineral  forms  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  afford  auii)le  scoi)e  for  the 
synthetic  usfe  of  color. 

A  most  important  field  of  work  is  ojxjned  through  the  study  of  force  and 
motion.  Here  the  puj)il  enters  the  domain  of  ])hysical  and  chemical  science, 
of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  are  ex- 
haustless  opportunities  for  the  use  of  the  hand  in  experimental  research,  as 
well  as  in  the  application  of  known  processes  to  predetermined  objects  or  re- 
sults. 

To  what  extent  the  laboratory  and  the  work-shoj)  —  as  special  features  of 
the  school  —  are  to  enter  here,  is  chiefly  a  (juestion  of  means,  or  of  ex})edi- 
ency.  The  poorest  school  may  contrive  to  engage  in  the  more  important  feat- 
ures of  this  work,  for  it  may  establish  somewhere  a  laboratory  comer  and  a 
slojd  comer,  and  arouse  an  eager  spirit  of  home-work;  and  the  richest  school 
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can  only  add  greater  facilities  by  means  of  which  the  same  essentials  are  at- 
tained, with  possibly  more  pride,  but  not  necessarily  with  more  enthusiasm. 

Throughout  all  these  lines  of  work,  and  others  that  may  be  introduced 
with  more  or  less  profit,  the  school  should  be  mindful  of  Froebel's  thoughtful 
division  of  the  products  of  the  work  into  (1 )  forms  that  bring  knowledge — 
which,  in  the  elementary  school,  tend  to  become  organized  in  science ;  (  2  )  forms 
that  represent  or  aid  life  —  which,  in  the  elementary  school,  tend  to  forms  of 
utility  and  to  industrial  pursuits ;  and  (  8  )  forms  that  gratify  the  sense  of  har- 
mony, of  the  beautiful — which,  in  the  elementary  school,  lead  to  true  artistic 
self-expression. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  throughout  the  same  principles  that  guide  the  work 
in  the  kindergarten  can  and  ought  to  be  followed.  There  can  and  ought  to 
be  at  every  point  progress  from  analytic  to  synthetic  processes,  from  individ- 
ual achievement  to  social  endeavor.  The  same  considerations  can  and  should 
lead  in  the  selection  of  material,  the  use  of  tools,  the  method  of  instruction 
and  the  like.  The  same  principle  of  continuity  and  wholeness  ought  to  pre- 
side over  ever}'  feature  and  part  of  the  work. 

Finally,  the  manual  work  should  at  no  time  become  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. At  no  time  should  the  mere  acquisition  of  skill  become  even  a  proxi- 
mate object.  Whatever  manual  activity  is  undertaken  should  be  more  and 
more  closely  and  consciously  wedded  to  the  spiritual  gain  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated. More  and  more  clearlv,  as  the  vears  roll  on,  should  the  hand  recede 
in  the  proniinenco  of  its  activity  and  be  recognized  as  the  outer  organ  of  the 
thinking,  lovinir  spirit  within. 

Tlio  con.^idomtion  of  further  details  is  j)recluded  by  the  limits  of  this  j>aix'r. 
Tht'V  must  be  letl  to  circumstances,  and  to  th«?  knowledge,  skill,  and  tact  of 
the  teacher.  Yet  I  feel  confident  that  faithful  following  of  the  i)rinciples  here 
indicated  will  lift  the  educational  work  of  the  school  to  a  plane  of  efficiency 
that  would  excite  the  grateful  astonishment  of  it.s  most  sanguine  friends;  at 
any  rate,  that  under  such  leadei*ship  the  school  must  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  make  overv  stroke  of  its  work  tell  in  the  whole  life  of  the  child. 


IXFJAENCE  OF  MANUAL   TRATNIXG  IX  ELEMENTARY 

SCIIOOLi<. 

II.    M.    JAMES,    OMAHA,    NKHRASKA. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  the  nature  of  man  is  threefold.     He  possesses 

an  intelU'ctuiil  nature  of  almost  infinite  ]>ossibilities;  a  moral  nature  by  which 

he  distin^ruishos  riglit  from   wrong;  and  a  physical  natuix',  consisting  of  a 

body  with  its  various  members  aud  organs,  which  constitutes  the  dwelling- 

jJace  of  his  higher  facultVe*.     X\\  V\v^^fe  \i^V\xt<^%  ^x^  ^!«>^^\fc^^  wiarvelous  im- 
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provement — an  improvement  that  strengthens  and  enlarges  ever}'  faculty.  By 
the  laws  of  heredity  this  increase  of  power  not  only  benefits  the  one  who  re- 
ceives it,  but  it  is  transmitted  to  posterity.  What  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  training  of  the  mind  is  well  understood.  The  intellect  of  the  Caucasian, 
through  generations  of  cultivation,  has  acquired  wonderful  strength  and  sup- 
pleness ;  centuries  of  moral  training  have  given  to  Europe  a  race  with  keener 
perceptions  of  right  and  wn)ng  and  of  moral  obligation ;  and  the  result  of 
the  {>hysieal  training  may  be  seen  in  the  dextrous  hands  of  civilized  people 
and  the  supple  lx)dies  of  savage  tribes. 

The  im|)ortance  of  disciplining  all  the  faculties  has  long  been  recognized. 
The  feeling  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  is  universal  in  civilized  lands. 
For  this  purpi^se,  more  or  less  pretentious  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
established  in  every  neighborhood.  While  religious  instruction  has  had  much 
to  do  with  establishing  schools,  it  is  strange  that  moral  instruction,  not  dis- 
tinctly religious,  has  not  till  recently  held  a  prominent  place  in  educational 
work.  Stranger  yet  is  the  fact  that  while  the  discipline  of  the  body — the 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  —  is  helpful  in  every  stage  of  existence,  it  has 
still  to  fight  its  way  for  a  place  in  education.  The  advantages  of  this  training 
arc  more  immediately  apparent  than  any  other,  yet  jxjople  are  slow  to  recognize 
them.  It  brings  greater  })ecuniary  profit,  yet  a  generation  that  worships 
mammon  is  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  this  truth.  It  is  indeed  very 
strange  that  a  training  that  contributes  to  human  existence  more  than  any 
other,  is  opposed  by  prominent  educators. 

Witli  so  general  a  recognition  of  the  diversified  nature  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  his  education  should  be  as  many-sided.  Not  a  few  maintain  that 
the  scho<jls,  e8i)ecially  the  public  schools,  while  giving  an  iota  of  attention  to 
moral  education,  should  devote  their  energies  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  training  of  tlie  intellect.  There  was  a  time  when  this  was  reasonable. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  our  educational  systems  were  unformed,  schools  were 
in  sessicm  but  few  weeks  in  the  year.  Nearly  all  our  j)oi)ulation  was  rural. 
Girls  sjient  most  of  their  time  in  home  industries  with  their  mothers,  while 
boys  were  occupied  with  their  fathers  on  the  farm.  The  girls  were  taught  to 
sew  and  cook  and  f)erform  every  duty  connected  with  domestic  life.  Under 
their  fathers'  su{)ervision  the  boys  learned  to  plow  and  plant  and  do  everj'- 
thing  incident  to  the  work  of  the  farm.  In  both  cases  this  training  would 
likely  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  future.  At  his  majority  the  young  man 
was  an  accomplished  husbandman.  The  young  woman  at  the  same  age  was 
amply  ecjuipped  for  the  duties  of  life.  While  neither  of  them  had  spent  as 
much  time  in  the  school-room  as  do  the  children  of  the  present  day,  they  had 
serv'cd  a  long  aj)prenticeship,  and  their  industrial  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  There  would  have  been  small  excuse  for  devoting  any  part  of  the 
few  weeks  of  the  winter  school  to  any  kind  of  industrial  training.  The  time 
was  all  too  little  for  acquiring  the  modicum  of  intellectual  training  deemed 
necCvSsary  in  those  unj)retending  days.     Under  the  circumstances  the  sdiQCiU 
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could  at  best  teach  nothing  beyond  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  meet 
rural  schools  many  of  the  same  conditions  exist  to-day,  though  longer  terms  of 
school  are  maintained  than  formerly ;  and  to  undertake  to  introduce  manual 
or  industrial  education  into  these  schools  would  be  unwise  and  unpracticable. 

Now,  how  changed  are  the  conditions!  Instead  of  a  few  weeL«»  of  school,  in 
cities  the  entire  year  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the  school 
period  continues,  or  is  supposed  to  continue,  to  the  dawn  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  school  has  come  to  occupy  a  much  larger  place  in  the 
boy's  or  girl's  training  than  formerly.  Children  of  school  age  are  sometimes 
better  known  to  their  teachers  than  to  their  parents,  and  the  school  exercises 
a  larger  influence  than  the  home  in  the  formation  of  their  characters.  In- 
stead of  labor  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  household,  and  an  industrial  skill  that 
makes  its  possessor  independent,  our  youth  graduate  from  the  high  school  as 
helpless  as  babes,  as  far  as  concerns  earning  a  living  by  intelligent  labor. 

Society  and  occupations,  too,  have  greatly  changed.  Instead  of  a  people 
whose  industries  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  we  have  become  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturing  nations.  With  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  the 
clumsy  hand  of  the  farmer  has  given  way  to  the  dextrous  fingers  of  the  arti- 
san. The  city  boy  who  now  represents  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population, 
no  longer  works  with  his  father  till  he  becomes  master  of  his  business.  He 
grows  to  manhood  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  industry  by  which  his 
father  has  supported  him. 

Thus,  while  under  the  old  conditions  there  was  no  occai?ion  for  this  manual 
training,  it  now  licconies  a  necessity.  The  civilization  of  the  day  demands 
it ;  that  of  the  future  will  compel  it.  The  city  school  that  does  not  recognize 
this  necessity,  fjiils  in  a  niea.sure  to  provide  a  projxir  training  for  the  young. 
Let  us  observe  certain  facts.  I  have  alluded  to  the  heli)lessness  <^f  high- 
school  graduates.  If  elerkshij)s  can  be  found,  all  is  well  ;  if  not,  the  case  is 
often  pitiable.  Society  needs  more  mechanics  than  clerks,  and  the  young  man 
just  out  of  the  higli  school  usually  thinks  himself  too  old  to  learn  a  trade. 
Not  finding  the  work  he  can  do,  he  regrets  that  he  entered  the  high  schcK»l  at 
all.  Many  hovs  see  so  little  practical  advantage  in  the  common  hii'h-school 
trainini:,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiftli  or  sixth  year  of  school,  thev  withdraw 
and  heirin  a  trade.  As  a  result,  it  is  common  to  lind  the  American  mechanic 
with  only  a  limited  education.  A  scholar  can  co]>y  and  keep  l)ooks ;  but  if 
onlv  a  scholar,  all  his  life  he  sutlers  for  want  of  the  trained  eye  and  hand. 
The  I'arni-t rained  In^y  is  his  sui)erior  in  many  ways.  This  criticism  on  the 
work  of  the  hiirh  school  is  formidable,  and  in  some  ca.ses  has  even  threatened 
to  overthrow  it.  If  industrial  training  were  made  a  part  of  the  c-ourse  of 
study  in  every  grade  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  this  would  not  be  the 
case.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  schools  >vherc  such  training  is  provided, 
the  tendency  to  remain  and  complete  the  course  is  greatly  strengthened. 

Again,  if  you  ply  a  dozen  city-bred  young  women,  of  good  parentage  and 
education,  with  technical  c\y\e^\Aow^  v^w  \\ouackeeping,  needle-work,  or  any 
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other  subject  which  a  young  woman  is  ext)ected  to  know,  a  few  only  will  be 
able  to  answer.  The  majority  would  prefer  an  examination  in  algebra.  Plain 
and  tine  sewing  are  21s  important  to  every  woman's  education  as  arithmetic  or 
geography,  and  yet  venerable  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  found  that  in 
order  to  have  sewing  well  taught  in  the  public  schools,  specialists  must  be 
employed  —  not  to  supervise  the  work,  but  to  do  the  actual  teaching.  The 
average  teacher  in  these  and  other  cities  seems  not  to  know  enough  of  this 
most  common  of  all  arts  to  teach  it  to  little  children. 

In  a  leading  woman's  college  in  the  East,  quite  recently,  some  benevolent 
work  was  attempted  by  organizing  small  circles  of  students  to  meet  an  hour 
each  week  to  sew,  while  one  of  the  number  was  to  read  some  interesting  book. 
But  the  project  failed.  There  were  enough  who  could  find  the  time,  enough 
who  sympathized  with  the  purpose  of  the  organization,  and  more  than  enough 
to  read,  and  read  to  the  edification  of  all ;  but  here,  in  this  college  of  excep- 
tionally well-bred  j-oung  women,  with  an  immense  store  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern learning,  the  benevolent  scheme  failed  because  the  girls  had  so  little  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

But  I  am  discussing  this  subject  in  a  general  way,  and  arguing  for  the  use- 
fulness of  manual  training,  rather  than  its  influence  in  elementary  schools. 
What  this  influence  is  we  may  determine,  firi<t,  by  considering  the  nature  of 
manual  training;  and,  -second,  by  observ-ing  its  results  in  schools  where  it  haa 
been  introduced  and  subjected  to  a  test.  The  lines  of  activity  through  which 
this  training  has  been  secured  have  been  the  various  gifts  and  exercises  of  the 
kindergarten,  drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  carjxintry,  and  some  others.  In  the 
higher  schools,  work  in  metals  holds  a  prominent  place ;  but  this  hardly  con- 
cerns the  present  discussion.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hand  and  eye,  the  object  sought  for  in  all  this  training,  is  of 
great  value,  and  we  would  expect  to  secure  this  as  a  result  of  the  instruction 
given.  ^lore  {)aticnce  and  accuracy,  and  a  quickening  of  the  observing 
j)owers,  would  seem  to  result  from  this  kind  of  instruction.  All  teachers  un- 
derstand how  diflicult  it  is  to  secure  from  a  pupil  a  clear  and  thoughtful  con- 
ception of  the  things  he  has  to  do  before  he  undertakes  to  do  them.  How 
frequently  you  give  a  {)upil  a  sentence  to  analyze,  or  a  problem  to  solve,  and 
he  is  really  to  answer  before  he  knows  what  the  question  is.  He  does  not 
think,  and  he  answers  wnmg  because  he  does  not  understand.  The  mention 
of  this  to  a  body  of  teachers  will  suggest  abundance  of  illustration.  The 
training  that  comes  through  work  and  contact  with  material  things  helps  in 
a  measure  to  overcome  this  tendency.  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  may  find  part 
of  the  expliinatiou  of  the  greater  capacity  of  the  country  youth.  The  boy 
who  undertakes  to  plow  a  field,  or  mend  a  sled,  or  build  a  fence;  the  appren- 
tice who  forges  a  joint,  or  hews  a  beam ;  and  the  girl  who  bakes  a  loaf,  or 
sews  a  seam,  nnist,  in  the  nature  of  the  cjise,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
thing  to  be  done  befi)re  a  hand  is  lifted  to  i)erform  the  work.  The  tendency 
of  thi^  training  to  produce  accuracy  and  thoughtfulne^ss  is  apparent.  All  the 
-  -54 
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exercises  of  industrial  education  are  of  this  character.  The  pupil  who  folds 
paper,  moulds  clay,  draws  a  leaf,  joints  wood,  or  cooks  food,  must  have  the 
whole  process  in  his  mind  before  he  begins  his  task.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  mechanics  whose  school-room  education  has  been  limited,  whose 
mental  training  has  come  almost  wholly  from  their  work,  and  yet  their  minds, 
though  narrow,  have  acquired  a  keenness  of  observation  and  a  strength  of 
judgment  that  have  made  them  men  of  influence  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  They  illustrate  the  educational  value  of  the  work-shop,  and  the 
intellectual  tendency  of  manual  training. 

But  will  experience  justify  this  a  priori  reasoning?  Unless  it  does,  there 
is  no  use  of  forming  theories.  To  test  this  matter  fairly  I  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have  had  opportunity 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  this  kind  of  instniction  in  schools  where  it  has 
been  thoroughly  tried.  Instead  of  consulting  superintendents  alone,  who  may 
be  enthusiasts  in  their  devotion  to  this  departure  in  education,  and  are  per- 
haps responsible  for  its  introduction  into  the  curriculum,  most  of  my  inquiries 
have  been  addressed  to  principals  whose  opportunities  for  observation  have 
been  unsur))assed.  If  they  are  enthusiasts,  it  is  probable  that  the  good  re- 
sults of  manual  training  have  made  them  so.* 

•  The  following  circular  of  inquiHru  teas  used^  about  forty  re*jwn»fn  being  received: 

I.  In  klriderKurteu  lnntriiction  j?lven  In  your  city  kcUooIs? 

a.  In  what  year  wju*  It  Intnuluoetlv 

h.  For  hi)w  Iohk  a  tlnu*  are  ])U])lls  kept  umlcr  this  InKtrnctlon* 

r.  From  your  o!)s<'rvatlon.  how  <U)es  thin  training  affect  Kubseqnont  school  work? 

II.  Is  rlay-niodelin^  made  a  feature  of  your  i)ubllc-sohool  work? 
«.   For  how  many  years  has  It  been  carrle«l  on? 

/).  In  what  grades  \r*  this  Instruction  ^Iven? 

r.  How  many  lesson-  and  h<»w  many  minutes  are  ^1^'*'"  to  this  work  weekly  r 

(I.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantii^es  of  this  kliul  of  ln«tructU>n? 

III.  Is  drawing  taught  systematically  In  your  city  sch«MiIs? 

<i.  In  what  year  wa-^  It  nuule  a  part  of  your  course  of  study? 
h.  At  what  a*f»»      In  what  ^rade      Is  It  iK-^un? 
r.   How  louif  -  thro uirh  what  j^'r ad es      Is  It  continued? 

(I.   How  many  less<»n'",  and  how  many  minutes  are  ;^'iven  to  this  subject  weekly? 
«•.   What  do  you  consider  the  teud««ncy  of  drawing  a-  affect liif^  other  sch<M)l  work? 
/.  Wliat  teiKlency,  If  any.  do  you  observe  :is  attectln^  the  character  of  the  children  in  their 
preparation  for  the  dutl«*s  of  llle? 

IV.  Is  sewln^f  taught  in  the  public  sfho<»ls  of  your  city? 

a.  In  what  y<'ar  was  this  branch  Introtluced  Into  the  sch<»ol  currlcidum? 
h.  At  M'hat  a^e      in  what  ^'rade      Is  it  taught? 
c.   How  lon^;      through  what  ^raides  -Is  It  contlinu>d? 
il.  Is  the  Instruction  limited  to  the  ^Irls,  or  Is  It  open  to  boys  as  well? 
♦•,  Is  it  nuule  «>])tional,  or  are  all  reipdre«l  to  take  the  instruction? 
/.  How  many  minut»»s  are  ^jlven  to  thN  subject  each  wei*k?     H«»w  many  lessons? 
{/.   What  dei^ree  of  prot\cl«'ncy  Is  acqulre<l  by  those  who  take  the  ct»urse? 
h.   What  HOi'ins  tf>  be  the  tendency  (»f  this  Instruction,  a-  affii'tln^  otlu'r  sc1um»1  work? 
I.  What  seems  to  t)e  the  effect  on  the  character  of  tlie  pupil-  for  true  womanllne-s? 
j.  As  a  purely  educatioiud  a^'ency  how  does  si'winjs'  rank  with  the  text-lKMik  studies  In  securinf^ 
mental  arul  moral  «U'velopment  ? 

v.  Is  cooking'  nuule  a  part  of  your  cour-e  of  Instruction  In  the  i^rades  below  the  hl^h  school? 
ti.  WhiMi  was  this  branch  lntroduce<l? 

b.  In  what  ^^rade-  |s  it  taught? 

r.   How  lon^'  a  tlnu'  Is  re«piired  for  a  full  course? 

(/,   What  braiu'hes  of  cooking  are  ln<*liul«'d  In  the  course? 

♦•.   How  much  thne  is  ^'iven  to  this  work  each  week?     How  many  lessons? 

/.   Do  ynu  i»bservi*  any  Influeiu'e  of  this  study  on  the  other  stu<lles  of  the  sch(K>l? 

{/.  What  |>edaKOi,'ic  re-idts.  If  any,  dct  y<»u  observe  as  a  result  of  teachln^^  cooklnjj? 

VI.   Is  carp«-ntry  or  f»ther  work  In  wood  taught  In  your  st.ho<)ls  in  any  of  the  Krad«*»*  below  the  hlch 
-choiil : 
(1.  WluMi  was  It  Introducf'd? 

b.  In  what  irra<les  Is  it  laiif^'ht? 

<:   }fow  many  mlu\Ues  are  «\\e\\  l<»  this  subject  fach  wei*k?     How  many  lessons? 
(I.  Thr(U)»,di  what  grades  \s  \\\\s  -^ot)!  cvnAWwunV. 

c.  Will  vnii  state  \n  iletvvU  Uve  V\m\*^  o\.  >KotVU^wvJcv^\^v^V^^  v\^v^ XxV^i^cv ^VvsssW 
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Now,  what  is  the  testimony  ?  From  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  east  and 
west,  made  of  those  whose  opportunities  for  judging  have  l)een  so  good,  the 
almost  unanimous  answer  comes  that  proper  KiNDEWiARTEN  inj^tkuction 
exerts  a  most  favorable  influence  on  the  subse(|ucnt  work  in  school ;  that  it 
arouses  thinking  and  observation ;  that  it  awakens  the  mental  powers  and 
produces  intelligence ;  that  it  melts  down  the  shyness  and  self-conceit  of  a 
child,  and  puts  him  more  in  sympathy  with  his  fellows ;  in  short,  that  it  de- 
velops a  child  and  makes  him  more  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  A  few 
whose  opinions  are  valuable,  array  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  curiously,  not  one  of  them  has  responded  to  my  questions.  The 
course  of  kindergarten  instruction  has  been  greatly  harmed,  by  including 
under  this  head  mere  baby  schools,  with  no  method  or  value ;  schools  in  all 
respects  unworthy  of  the  name.  This  department  of  education,  in  which  no 
books  are  used,  and  in  which  the  instruction  seems  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  a  training  of  the  fingers  and  senses,  now  holds  such  a  position  as  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  valuable,  and  has  come  to  stay. 

Modeling  in  clay  has  come  to  be  extensively  employed  as  a  means  of 
education.  It  is  used  in  the  lowest  primary  grades  in  teaching  geometrical 
forms,  and  in  the  higher  grades  in  representing  geographical  surfaces  and  con- 
tours. The  theory  is  that  a  child  has  a  clearer  apprehension  of  what  he  han- 
dles than  of  what  he  sim})ly  sees ;  and  that  which  he  constructs  is  more  real  and 
vivid  to  his  mind  than  what  he  only  handles.  The  testimony  as  to  the  great 
value  of  clay-modeling  is  general,  but  not  as  enthusiastic  as  in  the  case  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  witnesses  declare  that  it  cultivates  accuracy,  neatness,  pa- 
tience, and  artistic  taste ;  that  it  cultivates  imagination,  observation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  form,  thus  laying  the  basis  of  drawing  and  geometr}' ;  that  it 
cultivates  the  sense  of  touch,  a  sense  hitherto  neglected  as  an  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  the  soul;  that  it  cultivates  manual  dexterity,  power  to  construct, 
and  better  thinking;  that  it  creates  an  interest  in  art,  and  in  many  cases 
arouses  ho})es  of  a  career  that  otherwise  would  never  have  occurred,  thus 
opening  the  way  to  a  noble  and  remunerative  life-work.  You  will  agree  that 
not  many  branches  of  study  pursued  in  school  yield  richer  results  than  these. 

The  value  of  duawixcj,  including  paper-folding  and  pa|)er-cutting,  as  a 
means  f>f  training,  swnis  to  be  unquestioned.  Indeed,  it  has  won  so  sure  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  schools,  that  one  needs  to  l)e  very  bold  to  object  to 
it.  A  few  wise  men,  liowever,  have  denied  its  practical  value,  either  as  re- 
gards the  other  studies  of  the  course,  or  the  every-day  duties  of  sul)se(|uent 
life.  This  is  esjwcially  the  case  when  the  instniction  is  for  only  a  limited 
period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  branch  of  study  pursued  in  the 
schools.     But  the  discriminating  eye  and  the  dextrous  hand  are  so  oflen  of 


/.  What  n*siiltr»  do  you  ol>fMTV<»  from  teiichiiiK  cariM-ntry  it*  afTvctinK  tht»  othor  HtudieK  <»f  the 

KchiMjlr 
g.  What  do  you  think  of  its  value*  hh  h  i>o<laKOKicaI  attcnryr 

VIL  Have  you  any  other  branch  of  munual  trnlninK  in  your  publlr  Mch<M»l8? 

Will  you  i»l«'af«e  Ktato  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  time  d«^\^»l*s.V  U\  N.V«lw\  \\a«lv\«*^^^  \tv^w.- 
enoo? 
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service,  that  even  a  limited  training  should  not  be  despised.  On  the  general 
value  of  drawing,  both  as  relates  to  the  other  work  in  school,  and  to  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life,  there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement.  When  the  subject 
is  well  taught,  it  is  followed  by  excellent  results.  The  following  are  the  per- 
manent gains  said  to  be  observed  from  a  course  of  training  in  drawing.  It 
tends  to  strengthen  observation,  accuracy,  and  intelligence,  and  to  give  clearer 
conceptions  of  the  physical  world.  It  cultivates  taste,  neatness,  and  patience. 
It  is  a  per})etual  lesson  in  form  and  execution,  which  is  helpful  in  all  the 
mechanical  industries.  It  is  of  service  in  all  scientific  studies  where  graphic 
illustrations  are  desirable.  Like  moulding,  it  may  revenl  to  the  pupil  a  hid- 
den talent,  and  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  that  will  ultimately  bring  him  w^ealth 
and  fame.  "  So  indispensable  is  drawing  as  a  branch  of  elementar}'  educa- 
tion," says  Superintendent  MacAlister,  "that  its  utility  does  not  admit  of 
discussion.  As  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  it  is  advantageous  in 
every  way." 

Many  years  ago  sewixcj  was  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  schools 
of  some  New  England  cities.  It  was  not  introduced  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline,  but  its  general  utility  sufficiently  justified  its  place  in  a  course  of 
study.  Very  recently  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  programs  of  other  cities. 
East  and  West,  notably  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  cities  in  their  vicin- 
ities. In  some  of  these,  good  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  instruction  is 
systematic  and  thorough.  In  some,  the  instruction  is  confined  to  one  short 
lesson  a  week  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  primary  grades.  Other  schools  give 
two  lessons  a  week,  and  extend  the  instruction  through  all  the  grades  to  the 
high  school.  In  some  cities  all  pupils  are  reijuired  to  take  this  instruction, 
and  in  some  it  is  optional.  As  might  bo  supposed  with  th(\se  varying  condi- 
tions, great  difierence  in  results  is  rej)ortod.  There  is,  however,  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  sewing  may  ])e  successfully  taught,  so  that  girls  of  fif- 
teen may  bo  able  to  do  plain  needlework,  and  cut,  fit,  and  make  gannents, 
including  dresses,  in  a  creditable  manner.  No  one  claims  that  it  hinders  other 
school  work  to  any  ai)j)reeiable  extent,  nor  hits  it  any  tendency  to  aid  the  study 
of  otiier  branches.  A  few,  however,  claim,  tliat  it  is  an  agency  for  intellectual 
development,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that,  like  any  other  honest  in- 
dustry, it  is  hel|)ful  in  character-building.  It  dignifies  labor;  it  cultivates 
habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry;  it  develops  patience,  thoughtfulness, 
and  executive  abilitv  —  all  of  which  tend  to  moral  elevation.  It  would  he 
e(|ually  difficult  to  find  educational  value  in  penmanship;  perhaps  it  has  less 
educational  value;  but  while  everyone  needs  to  know  liow  to  write,  in  this 
toil-burdeniMl  world  most  women  are  called  to  use  the  needle  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  pen.  To  meet  tlie  claim  so  generally  made,  that  sewing  is 
something  that  shouM  be  learned  at  home,  I  may  say,  so  might  j^ennmnship: 
but  it  would  not  ])e  best  in  either  case.  Few  homes  would  teach  children  to 
writi'i  c-uid  tlie  iril•l^vb^>  i\tteuds  school  ten  numths  in  the  vear  finds  little  time 
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to  Icani  to  sew  till  her  school  days  are  over.  In  both  cases  the  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  dexterity  of  finger  can  only  be  accjuired  in  childhood. 

Cr)OKiN(4,  as  a  branch  of  school  education,  has  had  a  narrow  and  brief 
experience.  In  only  a  few  cities  does  it  seem  to  have  gained  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  and  nowhere  do  I  learn  that  it  has  yet  been  recognized  as  a 
school  study  for  so  long  a  period  as  ten  years.  While  this  instruction  is  a 
part  of  the  elementary  course,  it  is  usually  given  in  the  last  years  of  the  gram- 
mar grades.  One  or  two  lessons  a  week,  extending  through  thirty  or  forty 
weeks,  and  making  in  all  from  fifty  to  eighty  lessons,  constitute  the  usual 
course.  Girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  plain  and  pastry-cooking,  and  in  some 
cases  cooking  for  the  sick.  With  so  short  a  trial  it  is  wise  to  be  cautious  in 
estimating  results.  There  seems  to  be  unanimity  on  the  point  of  the  practi- 
cal success  of  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  the  eighty  hours  given  to  this 
subject,  pupils  may  become  excellent  liousekeei)er8,  learning  how  to  pur- 
chase, economize,  and  cook.  Principals  and  sui)erintendents  who  have  ob- 
served, are  divided  on  the  question  of  its  effect  on  the  other  work  of  the 
school.  Some  insist  that  it  interferes  with  the  other  studies,  and  that  it  has 
no  strictly  educational  value.  Others  claim  that  it  aids  in  geography,  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  elementary  science.  All  agree  as  to  its  industrial  value, 
and  that  its  influence  on  social  well-being  might  be  ver}'  great. 

Manuat.  training  as  applied  to  wood-work  is  generally  understood,  since 
it  has  been  l^efore  the  public  so  prominently  in  the  bust  ten  years.  While 
work  in  metals  bol<;ng8  to  the  higher  grades  of  manual-training  schools,  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  work  is  confined  to  carjHintr}',  carving,  and  wood- 
turning.  On  the  j)oint  of  the  effect  of  tliis  training  on  the  other  studies  of 
tlie  course,  and  its  general  pedagogical  value,  superintendents  and  principals, 
who  are  ct)nii>etont  observers,  claim  that  neither  can  be  questioned.  There  is 
entire  unanimity  that  its  influence  is  good  and  iti<  value  very  great.  Those 
wlio  are  so  far  away  from  this  kind  of  work  that  tliey  can  see  it  only  tlirough 
a  glass,  and  thus  see  it  darkly,  may  be  excused  for  opposing  it  as  a  school 
study  :  but  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  watched  it  closely  shows  that  it 
cultivates  j>atience,  observation,  neatness,  and  order;  that  it  arouses  interest 
in  other  studies ;  that  it  trains  the  eye  and  hand  as  few  studies  can ;  that  it 
teaches  how  to  do  and  apply;  that  it  trains  by  the  la])oratory  method,  and  that, 
since  it  is  an  industrial  employment,  it  has  a  moral  value. 

A  few  other  linos  of  manual-training  study  have  been  pursued,  printing 
holding  the  first  {)laeo;  but  none  of  them  have  been  so  generally  or  so  exten- 
sivelv  umhI  an  to  warrant  their  mention  here. 

I  have  thus  made  inquiries  cona^niing  every  exercise  and  kind  of  work  that 
has  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  department  of  manual  training,  and  have 
endeavored  to  discuss  the  answers  with  candor  and  fairness.  While  the  testi- 
mony is  sin;j:ularlv  harmonious  and  the  conclusions  easv  to  reach,  I  have  not 
meant  to  suborn  witnesses  or  pack  a  jur}\  As  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have 
tried  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  ever}'  principal  and  superintendent  in  the  cic\\3l\l- 
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try,  who  from  jxirsonal  obsen-ation  is  competent  to  judge  of  this  line  of  work. 
I  tliink  it  true  that  the  conclusions  here  reached  are  the  thoughtful  judgment 
of  the  best  infonued  men  of  the  present  day  on  this  important  subject. 


DRAWING— A  NEW  METHOD, 


FRANK   ABORX,  CLEVELAXD,  OHIO. 


As  a  background  against  which  the  outline  of  anything  that  might  justly 
be  called  new  in  the  way  of  drawing  would  stand  out  with  greatest  clearness, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  a  history  of  the  various  schemes  of  instruction 
that  have  been  tried  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  largeV  cities  during  the 
last  twentv  vears.  But  the  educators  of  the  countrv  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  it  has  been  handled,  so  it  will  not  be  necesssar}-  for  me  to 
recall  to  your  mind  all  that  has  been  attempted. 

I  may  leave  it  to  each  one  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  what  he  knows  of  the 
matter,  and  he  will  find  that  it  possesses  these  two  salient  points:  instniction, 
and  production  of  immediate  results.  Whatever  plan  has  l>een  devised  so 
far,  has  been  de{)endent  for  its  success  up^n  specific  instniction  in  rules,  names, 
definitions,  and  the  like,  together  with  the  careful  production  of  present  re- 
sult^ by  certain  carefully-prescribed  processes.  The  final,  ultimate  success 
has  l)wn  dejK'ndont  simply  uj)on  th(*  careful,  j)ainstaknig,  present  (hniKj  of 
certain  tilings,  rather  than  up(m  the  nature  of  the  JaculfirA  enij)l()yed  or  the 
resulting  etfect.<  uj)on  those  faculties  induced  by  the  doing. 

Drawing-])ooks  are  regarded  as  the  essential  means,  and  they  are  in  uni- 
vei*sal  us(^  wherever  the  subject  is  taught.  These  books  consist  of  certain 
exercises  to  be  reproduced,  problems  to  be  solved,  nuitters  to  be  leanie<l, 
s)x^cific  methods  to  be  followed,  and  success  is  nieiu*ured  by  the  iK?rfecticai 
with  which  all  is  tlnne. 

To  render  this  success  in  i>erfect,  j)re.sent  results  com[)letcly  assured,  these 
books  are  graded  so  fine  as  to  make  the  doing  monotonous  and  the  exercises 
insij)i(l.  This  uniform  tastelessness  destroys  the  aj)petite,  making  growth  and 
progress  well-nigh  if  not  wholly  imj)ossil)le.  There  are  heroic  etll)rts  ma<le 
by  teachers  to  compensate  fi)r  this  loss,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  try  innunuT- 
able  dtjviees.  They  instruct,  criticise,  reward,  |)unish,  and  woi*st  of  all,  think  * 
for  the  child  without  stint,  many  times  without  conscience.  Showy  exhilnts 
are  manufactured,  but  the  average  child  accjuires  nothing  but  a  perverted 
taste  as  a  result  of  all  the  time,  money  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  subject. 

By  all  the  methods  that  have  been  advanced,  whether  it  has  been  object- 
drawing,  or  designing,  or  c<>pying,  or  what  not;  whether  dravving-b(M>ks  have 
been  (•ni]>loved  or  not,  tW  dYamw^\\v\j?^  \>w\\  \\\^dv?.  vui  end  in  itself,  and,  in  no 
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adequate  sense  at  least,  has  it  been,  until  now,  anywhere  treated  as  an  una- 
dulterated means,  as  it  must  be,  if  it  is  to  become  a  potent  educational  fac- 
tor. It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  inherent  defects  of  all  the  iK)})ular 
methods.  And  it  is  in  this  re8})ect  that  the  method  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention  at  this  time,  claims  the  right  to  be  called  new. 

So  much  has  l>een  necessar}-  to  bring  us  to  common  ground.  It  is  now  un- 
derstood, that  this  method  differs  from  all  others  in  the  fact  that  by  it  draw- 
ing becomes  an  undefilcd  means  of  employing  thought,  and  that  skill  in 
execution  necessarily  is  made  an  assured  incidental  product.  It  remains  now 
to  show  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 

To  do  this,  jxjrmit  me  to  illustrate.  l..et  me  imagine  that  I  have  before  me 
a  class  of  immature  l)oginners,  and  that  you,  my  hearers,  are  looking  on 
while  I  give  them  a  series  of  exercises,  that  are  typical  of  those  I  would  em- 
ploy at  successive  progressive  stages  of  the  child's  development.  The  first  is 
adai)ted  to  the  most  immature  and  the  last  is  suitable  for  the  well  advanced. 

EXERCISE  I. 

Children,  this  picture  (  Fig.  1  )  that  I  have  just  drawn 
on  the  blackboard,  tells  a  storv  about  Jim  (Vow.  It 
telLs  how  he  would  look  if  vou  were  in  front  of  him. 
I  want  you  to  try  to  draw  a  story  on  your  slates,  show- 
in^:  how  vou  think  Jim  Crow  would  look  if  vou  were 
to  go  round  on  the  other  side  of  him.  Draw  quickly, 
it  makes  no  ditterence  how  roughly,  only  get  some- 
thing made. 

We  will  now  draw  it  together.  We  will  draw  a  stor}-  which  will  tell  how 
I  think  Jim  Crow  would  look  to  me  if  I  were  to  go  round  on  the  other  side 
of  him.  Let  us  think.  If  I  were  to  look  at  Jim  Crow  from  the  other  side, 
I  would  see  his  back.  I  would  see  the  back  of  his  head.  Draw  a  ring  to 
represent  his  head  (Fig.  2).  How  many  eyes  has  he  in 
the  back  of  his  head  ?  None  ?  Look  on  vour  slatt»s  and 
see  what  vou  have  said  about  it  there.  I  would  see  the 
body  inclined  to  the  right  hand.  I  wouhl  see  the  right 
leg  vertical,  straight  up  and  down,  and  1  would  see  the 
outstretched  leg  on  the  left-hand  side.  You  sw  that  in 
this  story,  the  left  leg  is  described  on  the  left-hand  side, 
while  in  the  initial  figure  I  descril)ed  it  on   the   right  *^"'  "' 

hand  side  of  the  story,  and  that  the  body  is  described  leaning  towards  the 
right  hand,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  direction  of  the  slant  given  in  the 
initial  figure.  This  is  because  in  going  round  to  lonk  at  the  opi)osite  side  of 
anything  you  tuni  youi*self  round,  and  to  describe  what  you  would  see,  you 
must  draw  the  several  partes  on  op]MX<*ite  sides  and  with  opjwsite  slants  to  what 
you  would  draw  them  if  you  were  describing  the  side  toward  you. 
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EXERCISE  II. 


Fig.  8  tells  a  story  about  a  crocodile.  Draw  me 
a  story  about  what  you  think  you  would  see  if  he 
were  about  to  swallow  you  ;  if  you  were  about  to  be 
taken  into  his  mouth. 


Flu.  :t. 


Now,  let  us  look  at  the  story  together.  Tell  me,  if  you  were  to  he  taken  into 
his  mouth,  where  do  vou  think  vou  would  be?  Yes,  vou  would  Ix;  in  front  of 
him.  Tell  me  now,  if  you  were  in  front  of  the  crocodile,  would  you  see  the 
front  of  him  or  the  side  of  him?  Yes,  you  would  see  the  front  of  him.  Look 
at  the  stor}-  you  have  just  drawn.  And  now  tell  me,  if  you  are  in  front  of 
him  and  he  ha.s  his  mouth  open  to  take  you  in,  will  you  see  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  his  mouth?  The  inside?  Are  vou  sure?  Look  on  vour  slates. 
Y"ou  have  said  in  the  storv  vou  have  drawn  that  you  would  see  the  side,  not 
the  front  of  his  head.  Now  let  us  tr}'  it  together.  We  will  draw  a  story 
about  what  we  would  sec  if  the  crocodile  were  going  to  swallow  me.     I  would 

see  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Draw  it.  (Fig.  4.)  I  would 
see  the  inside  of  the  floor  of  his  mouth,  his  teeth,  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  his  eyes.  Draw  them.  This  tells  what  I 
would  see  if  the  crocodile  were  going  to  swallow  me,  or 
what  you  would  see  if  he  were  going  to  swallow  you.  Yr>u 
did  not  understand  me  exactly,  but  you  will  learn  to  pres- 
entlv.  I  sliall  keep  on  tellinir  vou  s()methin<r  in  Enirlish  everv  dav,  and  vou 
will  trv  to  translate  it  into  (lra\vinL%  and  when  vou  have  tried  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  tell  me  back  in  draNvin<r  what  I  sav  in  words,  vcmi  will 
undei'stand,  and  then  vou  will  do  it  correctlv.  Then  there  will  be  nothinir 
gained  except  by  a  change,  and  we  will  try  something  else. 


Fi<»,  4. 


EXEHCISK   III. 


Puon.  1. 


This  figure  (  Fig. .') )  tells  a  story  about  a  house  with  a  wing. 
I  want  vou  to  trv  and  draw  an  nnl  f'/t>r'itioti  of  a  house  simi- 
lar  to  this.     Draw  a  storv  that  will  tell  how  a  house  with  a 
wing  would  look  to  you  if  you  were  to  stand  opposite  one  end 
'"   '■  and  so  far  away  from  it  that  the  greater  distance  of  the  wing 

is  too  slight  to  be  <l('scril)ed. 

We  will  draw  it  together.  You  would  see  the  gable  end  of  the 
main  house.  Draw  it.  (  Fig.  <).,)  You  would  see  the  side  of  the 
wing,  ])iit  because  it  is  ecfually  high  and  j)ractically  no  further  off* 
than  the  main  house,  it  will  be  described  e([ually  high.  Draw  it. 
In  elevation,  all  ecjual  j)arallel  parts  are  described  e<jual,  regard- 


I'n;.  «;. 

les.s  of  diili'rcnces  of  remoteness. 


Fio.  7. 
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Prob.  2. 

You  may  try  to  describe  an  end  view  of  a  house  similar  to  that  described  in 
figure  5.  You  may  draw  a  story  about  how  a  house  with  a  wing  would  look 
to  you  if  you  were  opposite  one  end  and  so  near  to  it  that  the  wing  is  decidedly 
farther  from  you  than  the  main  part. 

We  will  draw  it  together.     You  could  see  the  gable  end  of  the 
main  house.     Draw  it.     You  could  see  that  the  wing  was  farther    j  jT  \ 
oif.     Draw  the  wing  less  high  than  the  main  house. 

In  describing  a  view,  equal  parallel  parts  are  described  equal 
only  when  they  are  the  same  distances  from  the  picture  plain :  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  represented.  You  do  not  understand 
this.  You  do  not  know  what  I  mean  by  picture  plain,  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
secjuence.  I  will  keep  on  using  the  term.  Presently  you  will  know  what  I 
mean,  and  by-and-by  it  will  all  come  as  clear  as  daylight  to  you.  You  do 
not  comprehend  why,  in  one  case,  equal  lengths  are  described  equal,  and  in 
another,  which  seems  to  you  to  be  almost  precisely  similar,  equal  lengths  are 
described  unequal,  nor  do  you  see  what  practical  advantage  it  would  be  to 
you  if  it  were  all  ever  so  clear  and  plain  now.  But  you  must  know  that  if 
you  did  comprehend  it  we  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  matter  rather  than  at 
the  l)eginning,  as  we  are  —  and  that  is  impossible.  I  would  gladly  explain  it, 
but  I  know  that  just  now  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  try,  as  the  result  of  my 
trying  could  l)c  ])roductive  of  no  more  good  than  trying  to  cause  the  rose  to 
bloom  by  tearing  ()|)en  the  bud.  liCt  us  rather  await  the  fullness  of  time,  try- 
ing and  tr}'ing,  and  enjoying  trying  to  solve  the  riddle  of  description  by  draw- 
ing, and  presently  you  will  begin  to  look  about  you.  Then  you  will  appreciate 
the  dittercnce  between  the  way  an  object  sliould  be  described  from  any  jMnnt 
of  observation,  whether  near  or  far.  You  will  then  begin  to  understand  the 
difference  ])etween  a  picture  and  a  descri])tion  for  mechanical  pur})oses.  You 
will  then  liave  reached  the  bed-rock,  as  it  were,  of  both  i)ers|)ective  and 
mechanical -con.«tructive  drawing,  and  on  this  you  may  erect  a  substantial 
structure  as  i)ractical  and  as  noble  lu?  you  nuiy  wish.  But  this  point  cannot  be 
reached  in  a  day's  work,  nor  by  prccei)t.     You  uuist  grow  to  it. 

EXERCISE  IV. 

Proh.  1. 

This  figure  (  Fig.  8)  tells  a  story  about  the  side  of  a  man  who  is  walking 
with  long  stridas.     You  may  try  to  describe  how  you  think 
a  man  wtKild  look  to  you  if  he  were  coming  toward  you 
and  walking  this  way. 

Ia'I  us  try  it  together.  You  would  see  his  head  and  face. 
Draw  them.  (  Fig. !). )  You  would  see  the  front  of  his  body. 
Draw  it.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  draw  his  feet  and  legs. 
What  does  a  man  do  with  his  legs  and  feet  when  he  walks  ? 
He  su])port,s  the  body  and  pushes  it  forward.     And  where  ^"*  **' 

are  the  feet  when  they  support  the  body?    T\\^y  aT^  xiiAet Vvajk.   X^^n^wb^ 
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are  under  him,  under  the  middle  of  his  whole  figure ;  under  the  center  of 
gnivity,  or  one  on  each  side  of  a  jwint  under  the  center  of  grav- 
ity. Then  if  we  draw  a  vertical  line  thn)ugh  the  center  of  the 
body,  and  draw  the  left  foot  on  that  line,  it  will  be  under  him. 
Then  if  we  connect  this  foot  with  the  left  hip,  we  shall  have  the 
left  leg  described.  The  right  foot  is  also  under  him,  in  this  view, 
because  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  stride;  but,  since  it  is  further 
off  than  the  left  foot,  it  may  be  described  higher.  So  we  will  draw 
^°'  •*•  the  right  foot  higher  than  the  left,  and  partially  obscured  ]>y  the 
left  log.  Connect  the  right  foot  and  hip,  and  both  legs  are  described.  The 
arms,  extending  straight  forward  and  backward,  as  they  do,  will  l)e  foreshort- 
ened almost  to  obscuration.  Draw  them.  This  describes,  in  a  general  way, 
how  a  man  walking  with  long  strides  would  look  to  you  if  he  were  coming 
exactly  toward  you.  If  he  were  walking  obliquely,  however,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. How  different,  you  can  see  for  yourself  if  you  hwk.  By  observ'ing, 
you  will  see  that  hardly  any  two  })ersons  w^alk  alike.  Some  are  graceful  and 
more  are  awkward  ;  but,  after  all,  there  are  only  three  ways  of  walking.  No 
one  can  keep  his  feet  except  they  are  under  him,  and  the  difierent  gait*  or 
styles  of  w^alking  are  due,  principally,  to  the  different  methods  ]>y  which  this 
one  condition  is  maintained.  For  instance,  sailors,  who  are  accustomed  t^) 
walking  on  a  rolling  surface,  spread  the  feet  apart,  to  insure  greater  lateral 
st^bilitv,  and  roll  the  bodv  first  over  one  foot  and  then  over  the  other :  other 
Ix?oj)le,  whether  because  of  some  deformity,  or  affectation,  sprc^jid  the  fei;t 
apart  and  swing  the  hips  from  side  to  side,  so  throwing  the  center  of  gravity 
alternately  over  the  feet;  hut  graceful  walkers  j)hice  the  feet  alternately  on 
the  same  straight  line,  the  line  of  motion,  a  line  on  the  ground  vertically  un- 
der the  center  of  gravity,  the  body  is  held  erect  and  steady,  neither  swaying 
nor  rolling,  |K?rce[)tibly,  and  the  feet,  in  passing  forward,  are  >wung  slightly 
outward.  This  last  may  be  verified  by  observing  the  footprints  in  newly- 
fallen  snow,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scraped  j)ortion  at  the  ht^»l  of  each 
footprint,  when  made  bv  a  smooth,  irraceful  walker,  is  in  everv  cas(^  sliu:htlv 

curved  outward. 

Vnon.  2. 

Draw  something  that  shall  describe  how  vou  think  this  man  would  look  to 
vou  if  vou  were  looking?  at  him  from  a  position  directlv  above  him. 

Txit  us  draw  it  together.     We  would  seii  the  top  of  his 
/"^vYiir^       head.     It   would   be  described   by   an   egg-shaped   oval. 
.^.^    r  l"ig.  10.)     Draw   it.     We    would  see   the    toj)s  of  his 
iTui.  UK  shoulders.     Draw  them.     We  would  see  the  right  arm 

extended  forward,  and  the  left  arm  extended  backward.  Draw  them.  We 
would  see  both  feet  touching  the  central  line  of  direction,  the  leff  in  front 
and  the  right  behind.     Draw  the  legs  and  feet. 

i>rau'  somethintr  t\\at  w*\\\  vWetWivj  Wsn  ^'v^\\V\\^\\kUvi8  man  would  look  if 
vou  were  directlv  below  Kwu. 
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Fio.  11. 


Fio.  12. 


Let  us  try  it  together.  We  would  see  the  sole  of  his  left  foot.  Draw  it. 
(  Fig.  11.)  We  would  see,  a  little  more  than  three  times 
its  own  length,  and  directly  behind  it,  the  other  foot. 
Draw  it.  We  would  see  the  front  of  the  right  leg,  and 
the  back  of  the  left  leg.  Draw  them.  We  would  see 
the  right  arm  extending  forward,  and  the  left  arm  ex- 
tending backward.  Draw  them.  The  rest  of  the  figure  would  be  largely,  if 
not  entirely  obscured.     It  may  therefore,  in  this  case,  be  disregarded  and 

omitted. 

EXERCISE  V. 

PUOB.    1. 

This  figure  (Fig.  12)  describes  one  aspect  of  a  celebrated 
statue  called  the  Discobolus,  or  the  disk-thrower.  The  orig- 
inal .statue  was  made  by  a  sculptor  by  the  name  of  Myron, 
who  lived  4»*>0  years  before  Christ.  He  was  noted  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  represented  human  and  animal  action 
in  his  ^»tatue.s.  The  best  copy  of  the  Discobolus  is  in  the 
Massimi  Villa,  at  Rome;  it  was  found  on  the  Esquiline,  in 
1782. 

You  may  try  to  make  a  drawing  that  shall  describe  how 
jou  think  this  statue  would  look  to  you  if  you  were  in  front 
of  it,  on  the  line  of  direction  in  which  he  is  about  to  throw  the  disk. 

Let  us  try  it  together.  We  would  see  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
side  of  the  face,  greatly  foreshortened,  and  the  back  of  the  neck. 
(Fig.  1.*^.)  Draw  them.  We  would  see  the  left  shoulder  below 
and  slightly  back  of  the  head,  and  the  left  arm  unforeshortened 
and  bent  sliorhtlv  at  the  elbow.  Draw  them.  We  would  see  the 
right  arm  above  the  head.  Draw  it.  The  body  would  be  greatly 
foreshortened,  and  the  right  knee  would  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the 
left  hand.  Draw  the  body  and  the  right  leg.  The  left  thigh  would 
he  seen  to  the  right,  and  the  left  leg  would  be  obscured.  Finish 
the  figure. 

Proij.  2. 

You  may  try  to  draw  something  that  will  show  how  you  think 
this  statue  would  look  to  vou  if  vou  were  behind  him,  if  vou  were 
hack  of  him  on  the  lino  of  direction  in  which  he  is  going  to  throw 
the  disk.  I^t  us  try  it  together.  Wo  would  see  the  disk,  the 
right  arm,  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  the  right  leg,  the  one 
vertically  under  the  other.  Draw  them.  (Fig.  14.)  The  left 
foot  would  l>o  described  lower  than  the  right,  on  the  central  line 
and  resting  on  the  toes.  Draw  it.  We  would  see  the  left  hip. 
Tjocate  it.  Connect  the  left  hip  and  heel.  The  left  shoulder 
would  l)e  obscured.  The  head  would  be  mostlv  obscured,  and  the 
left  hand  would  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  right  knee.     Finish. 


Fii».  13, 


'Sv^^.W. 
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Prob.  8. 

Make  a  (lra>ving  which  shall  describe  Kow  you  think  this  statue  would 
look  if  it  were  seen  from  above. 

We  will  try  it  together.  We  would  see  the  right  arni.  Draw 
it.  We  would  see  both  hips  to  the  left  and  slightly  beyond  the 
elbow.  Ix)cate  them.  You  would  see  the  head  in  profile,  beyond 
and  slightly  in  front  of  the  right  shoulder.  Draw  it.  We  would 
see  the  left  shoulder,  only  a  little,  just  back  of  the  head.  Ix)cate 
Fio.  IB."**  it.  Connect  the  head  and  left  shoulder  with  the  hii)s.  Saving  a 
little  of  the  right  knee,  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  obscured. 

Phoh.  4. 

Draw  something  that  shall  describe  how  you  think  this  statue  would  look 
U)  von  if  vou  were  l>elow  it. 

We  will  try  it  together.  We  would  see  the  sole  of  the  right  foot. 
Draw  it.  Dii-ectlv  behind  it,  and  but  little  more  than  a  foot's 
length  from  it,  we  would  see  the  left  foot.  Locate  it.  Immediately 
over,  and  partly  obscured  by  this  foot,  we  wouhl  see  the  left  hip  and 
the  right  hip  by  the  side  of  it.  Ijocatc  the  hii^j*.  We  would  see  the 
Fi«.  ir..  right  knee  over  the  U)q  of  the  right  f(H)t.  Locat<i  it,  and  join  it  and 
the  right  hij).  Connect  the  right  heel  and  knee,  and  the  right  leg  is  described. 
We  would  set!  the  left  knee  to  the  right  and  [)artly  obs^cured  by  the  right 
fof>t.  We  would  see  the  right  arm  to  the  left.  Describe  it.  We  would  see 
a  i)ai't  only  of  the  face  and  head,  and  something  of  the  left  fore-arm  near  the 
right  knee.     Locate  them. 

These  an*  a  few  characteristic  exercises  out  of  the  infinite  number  that 
stand  ever  readv  at  the  teacher's  lumd.  Thev  illustrate  the  metliod,  and  show, 
in  a  general  way,  how  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  be  sought.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  supply  of  material,  in  quantity  and  variety,  is  inexhaustible  and  inexj)en- 
sive.     All  is  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

It  remjiins  hoav  onlv  to  indicate  S(mie  of  the  results  that  mav  be  f'airlv  ex- 
peeted  from  the  aj)|)lication  of  this  method,  and  to  outline  the  successive  im- 
mediati*  aims  tliat  will  serve  as  steps  to  their  tinal  attainment. 

In  o])eration  it  is  ex])ected  that  a  variety  of  interesting  problems  can  be 
provided  with  sufficient  eiise  to  insure  the  constant  (piickening  of  the  pupil's 
curiositv;  that  the  curiositv  will  induce  an  increment  of*  tliouirht-elfoit  which 
will  give,  as  a  necessary  conse(juence,  an  increment  of  intellectual  capability: 
that  the  j)raclic(»  in  looking  at  all  object,'^  from  all  standj>oints,  which  this 
method  atflirds,  will  develop  that  j)rinu?  mechanical-construction  capability 
which  can  fon'see  conflict  of  paits  and  thereby  jirevent  construction  mistakes; 
that,  as  the  undei-standing  grows,  the  child  will  become  more  and  more  keenly 
observant;  that  because  of  what  j)recedes,  and  because  of  the  constant  use  of 
dniwing  as  a  mean^  of  describing  concef)tions,  skill  in  execution  K\i  no  ordi- 
niiry  kind  will  follow  as  u  weee^'i^BLTx  \\\vi\vK^wvA  \v\v>\\\\jt,  and  must  not  con- 
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cerD  us ;  and  that  finally,  so  much  being  accomplished,  a  vocabulary,  as  we 
may  say,  having  been  acquired,  drawing  may  be  fiirther  employed  in  any 
higher  degree  with  certainty  and  profit. 

To  these  ends  I  would  suggest  that,  in  practice,  it  might  be  well  to  master 
one  asi)ect  at  a  time. 

r^t  the  work  begin  with  problems  requiring  the  description  of  the  op[)Osite 
or  reverse  side  of  objects,  until  such  comprehension  has  been  developed  that 
almost  any  figure  describing  almost  any  common  object,  being  drawn  on  the 
board,  the  class,  as  a  whole,  will  make  an  intelligent  attempt  to  describe  the 
same  object  from  the  reverse  side. 

When  so  much  ie  accomplished,  let  the  right-hand  and  the  left-hand  aspects 
be  similarly  mastered. 

After  this,  plan  and  elevation,  the  above  and  below  and  oblique  aspects, 
may  be  taken  up  in  turn. 

Finally,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  higher  emotional  faculties,  the  child 
should  be  given  fac-»lmiles  of  the  work  of  the  greatest  masters  in  art,  to  re- 
produce and  study  as  Benjamin  Franklin  studied  the  Spectator,  This  last  is 
the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard  University,  who 
has  prepared  a  set  of  studies  which  are  admirably  calculated  to  this  end. 
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Buchholz.  S.  W..  BloonungdaU*. 
Cnsc/ulan.  M..  Tan^pa. 
i-'orrev.  Miss  Elena  C.,  \\ivy\ov;. 


King.  Mrs.  C.  S..  Washington. 
King.  Daisy  B.,  Washingt<>n. 
King.  Mt'tella.  Washington. 
MoGill.  Mary  C..  Washington. 
Mack.  Miss  Nellie  M..  Washington. 
Mas«»n.  (}..  Washington. 
Morgan.  T.  J..  Washington. 
North.  Miss  Hilda.  Washington. 
Powell.  W.  B..  Washington. 
Presbrey.  O.  F.,  Washington, 

District  of  Columbia^  21. 


FLORID.X. 


Kern.  Frank  L..  Lake  City. 
Maddox,  M.  J.,  Gainesville. 
Markoe.  Annabel  A..  Jacksonville. 

Flf>rida,  7 
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Bass.  MiAs  Mamie,  Atlanta. 
Bellingrath,  Miss  Helen,  Atlanta. 
Boykin,  Miss  Alice.  LaGranj^e. 
Cluzler,  Jno.  D.,  Doo^lassville. 
Field,  Miss  L.  A..  Atlanta. 
Fitzpatrickf  Z.  I.,  Albany. 
Fitzpatrick.  Mrs.  Z.  I.,  Albany. 
Francis,  C.  W.,  Atlanta. 
Inghram.  J.  I.,  Washinj^tuu. 
Jackson,  Miss  Lily,  La  Grange. 
Jenkins,  S.  K..  Barnesville. 
Johnsun,  Wm.  D.,  Athens. 


GEORGIA. 

McCulloch,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Atlanta. 

Neal,  Miss  Kate,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Scomp,  H.  A.,  Oxford. 

Slaton.  Miss  L.  B.,  Atlanta. 

Slaton.  W.  F.,  Atlanta. 

Slaton.  W.  M.,  Atlanta. 

Smith,  Euler  B.,  La  Grange. 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  La  Grange. 

Thigpen,  AV.  R.,  Savannah. 

Whnberly,  Miss  Halle,  BuUards. 

Young,  Miss  Ida,  Wasliington, 

— Georgia,  '2S, 

ILLINOIS. 


Adams,  Elizabeth.  Chicago. 

Adams.  Sophia  B.,  Chicago. 

Aeling,  Mrs.  F.  E.,  Chicago. 

Affeld,  C.  E.  Chicago. 

Akeyson,  Wm.,  Galeslmrg. 

Allen,  Miss  Anna  E.,  Englewood. 

Allen,  Miss  Elsie,  Oilman. 

Allen,  F.  R.,  Galesburg. 

Allen,  Mrs.  F.  R..  Galesburg. 

Allen,  F.  S.,  Joliet. 

Allen,  Jas.  H.,  Oilman. 

Allen,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Oilman. 

Ailing.  Jas.  C,  Chicago. 

Alvard.  Louis,  Winnetka. 

Alger,  Ellen  S..  Carbondale. 

Alger,  Robt.,  Carl)ondale. 

Ames,  Lula  B.,  Springfield. 

Anderson,  A.  L..  Lincoln. 

Anderson.  Mrs.  C.  C,  Lincoln. 

Anderson.  I.  B.,  Chicago. 

Anderson.  J.  H.,  AVoosung. 

Anderson,  Laura  L..  AVoosung. 

Anderson,  May,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  >L  Lizzie.  Lincoln. 

Armstrong,  Miss  Lizzie  C,  Springfield. 

Armstrong.  Mattie,  Kirkwood. 

Ashworth.  Miss  Ada,  Sullivan. 

Atkinson,  Miss  Ella,  Quincy. 

Atkinson.  Emma.  Quincy. 

Aubere.  Pearl  L..  Havana. 

Balckom.  Charles,  (.'hicago. 

Balckom.  S..  Chicago. 

Baldwin,  M.  A..  Monmouth. 

Banister,  Eunice  S..  Peoria. 

Banister,  Florence.  Peoria. 

Barier.  Kittie  L..  Marengo. 

Barry,  Marion.  Cliicagt). 

Bartholomew,  E.  F.,  Hock  Island. 

Bassett,  Miss  Kittie,  Oak  Park. 

Baumgartner,  Elizabeth.  Springfield. 

Baumgartner.  Lou.  Apple  River. 

Beach,  Jane  .\..  Pullman. 

Beam,  Miss  Oracie.  Bloomington. 

Beasley.  A.  W..  Peoria. 

Beck,  Lucv  C.,  Crawftirdsville. 

Benedict.  Jessie.  Edwardsville. 

Benedict.  Mrs.  Julia.  Edwardsville. 

Bennor.  Fred.,  (.-hicago. 

Bennor.  Mrs.  N.,  Chicago. 


Berine.  Alice,  Decatur. 
Berine.  E.  M..  Decatur. 
Berryman,  Etta.  Apple  River. 
Beverly,  Carrie  J.,  Elgin. 
Billington.  Emma  W..  Springfield. 
Black,  Mattie  E.,  Green  Castle. 
Blair.  Carrie,  Collinsville. 
Blake.  E.  M.,  Rockford. 
Blake.  Jessie.  Rockford. 
Blaurock,  F.  R.,  Argyle  Park. 
Bliss,  Geo.  H.,  Chicago. 
Bomland,  Mrs.  Clara,  Peoria. 
Bomland,  Norman  F.,  Peoria. 
Bordker,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Chicago. 
Borgesen.  R.,  Springfield. 
Bowles.  John  T..  De  Kalb. 
Bowman,  Miss  Annette.  Andalusia. 
Bradford,  Wm.  A..  Chicago. 
Brazier.  J.  S.,  Greenview. 
Breed.  Lena  M..  Princeton. 
Breed.  Luella.  Princeton. 
Bridge,  (t.  H.,  Galesburg. 
Bridges.  J.  C,  Kewanee. 
Brinkman,  Miss  M..  Bunker  Hill. 
Brown,  J.  M..  Englewood. 
Brown,  W.  J.  S..  Matta. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Chicago. 
Buchanan.  (J.  V.,  Carlxmdale. 
Buchanan.  Mrs.  G.  V.,  Carbondale. 
Buck.  Miss  Martha,  (^arbondale. 
Buck,  S.  ()..  Beardstown. 
Buck,  Mrs.  S.  O.,  Beardstown. 
Bulger.  Kittie,  Chicago. 
Burke.  Alice.  Waterloo. 
Burnett,  Oussie,  Warren. 
Burns,  Clara  B.,  Morrison. 
Burns,  Jas.  C.  Monmouth. 
Button,  W.  J.,  Chicago. 
Byrne.  Maria  J.,  Seneca. 
Caldwell,  Josie,  New  Holland. 
Caldwell.  Mary.  Carbondale. 
Calvin.  Miss  Oka.  Decatur. 
Campbell,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Chicago. 
Campbell.  Miss  Stella,  Chicago. 
Cannon,  J.  S.,  Monmouth. 
Ca]>er,  C  M.,  Peoria. 
Carlisle,  Anna  M..  Chicago. 
Carter,  Luvicy  E.,  Collinsville, 
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Chapin,  Carrie  L.,  Galesburg. 

Chapman,  Gertrude.  Galesburg. 

Chapman,  T.  G.,  Hermosa. 

Charles,  M.  A.,  Litchfield. 

Charles,  Thoa.,  Chicaj^o. 

Clancey,  Jennie  M.,  Chicaj^o. 

Clark.  J.  8.,  Latham. 

Clark,  Mrtfj.  J.  S.,  Latham. 

Clark,  R.  N.,  Monmouth. 

Close,  O.  W.,  Chicago. 

Coates,  Mrs.  Clara  A.,  Edwardsville. 

Col  well.  L.  W.,  Vinden. 

Conant,  W.  C.  Chica^^o. 

Conant,  Mrs.  W.  C,  Chicaj^o. 

Conner.  Miss  Beth,  Chicaj^o. 

Connor,  Lucy  ( ).,  Chicago. 

Cook,  J.  W.,  Normal. 

Cook,  ().  S.,  Chicago. 

Corbyn,  Miss  Edith,  Quincy. 

Cotton,  J.  B.,  Albion. 

Covey,  C.  C\,  Farmer  City. 

Crowley.  Miss  Hester.  Peoria. 

Crissey,  Miss  Alice,  Chester. 

Crouch.  Mamie  G.,  Kozella. 

Culver,  Mary  E..  Peoria. 

Curts,  J.  L..  Howard. 

Cyrus,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Chicago. 

Dale.  Miss  J.  E.,  ^Vinnetka. 

Daniels,  Ella  F.,  Polo. 

Davey.  Alice  C.  Chicago. 

Davey,  Carrie  B..  Chicago. 

David.  Miss  li.,  Aledo. 

David.  M..  New  Boston. 

Davis,  Ellen.  Galesburg. 

Dawson.  Atta.  Lovington. 

Dean.  Mrs.  J..  Hloomington. 

DeButts.  T.  E..  Mount  Morris. 

DeGarmo.  ('has..  Normal. 

Dewey.  Jennie.  Chicngo. 

Dexter.  H.,  (Talva. 

Dillmnn,  L.  M..  Clucago. 

Dillon,  IL  M..  Dutton  Station. 

Dodge.  M.  Yj.,  Chicago. 

Doughty.  T.  H..  ('hicag<^. 

Downey.  Miss  Jiaiira.  Atlanta.    • 

Dovle.  K.  M..  I'eoria. 

Durer.  Lizzie.  Edwardsville. 

Durr,  Anne.  Sterling. 

Dve.  Estella.  Pontiac. 

East<"rly.  Miss  J.  V..  Chicago. 

P>iton.  Mrs.  C.  L..  Chicago. 

Eaton.  Dora.  Chicago. 

Eaton.  Irn  T..  Chicago. 

Ebv,  J.  K..  Lanark. 

Ebv.  Mrs.  J.  H..  lijuiark. 

■ 

Edniingt<in.  Mnry.  Chicago. 
Edward,  A..  Chicng*). 
Edwards.  J.  V.,  Anibov. 

■ 

Edward>.  W'Mlter  A.,  Decatur. 
Eisciiinayor.  Lla.  Mnscoutah. 
Khhv.  Inn.  Carthage. 
KJli:^,  B.  F.,  VvnYiix. 
Kllifi.  Mabel.  Chicago. 


Ely,  Mary  E.,  Chicago. 
Emerson.  Alfred,  Lake  Forest. 
Emery,  J.  AV.  E..  Quincy. 
English,  Mary  L..  Decatur. 
Esbjarn.  G.  A..  Moline. 
Evans,  Miss  Kate.  Edwardsville. 
Evans,  T.  L.,  Decatur. 
Ewing,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Knoxville. 
Eager,  Emma.  Havana. 
Foy,  Mattie  E.,  Elgin. 
Felmly,  David.  Carr<»llton. 
Ferguson,  Miss  Salina.  Kockford. 
Ferry,  D.  S.,  Chicago. 
Finch.  Marv  A..  Terre  Haute. 
Fischer.  Lena.  White  Hall. 
Fisher,  H.  A.,  Wheaton. 
Fitch,  A.  G.,  Chicago. 
Fitts,  Mi.ss  Alice.  Chicago. 
Fleming,  Mrs.  G.  W..  Lanark. 
Fleming.  Miss  Hadessah,  Chicago. 
Fleming,  Martha.  Chicago. 
Flynn,  Mrs.  G.,  Urbana. 
Flynn.  Jay,  Urbana. 
Foote.  Eva  A.,  Urbana. 
Ford,  Alice  M.,  Chicago. 
Ford,  Chas.  H.,  Chicago. 
Foster.  C.  B..  Loami. 
Frantz.  Annie.  Bloomington. 
Eraser,  Ella.  Washburn. 
Freeman,  J.  H.,  Aurora. 
Frye.  Alma  R..  Palatine. 
Frye.  J.  D..  Blot)mington. 
Furguson.  (t.  A..  Mendota. 
Futener,  1..  Chicago, 
(ramble,  Sam  W..  Chicagti. 
(Jardner,  K.  M..  Ctica. 
(xastman.  E.  A..  Decatur, 
(lavinan.  Angie.  Champaign. 
Geddes.  Edith.  Rockford. 
(reddes.  liouise.  Rockford. 
(Jeer.  David  S..  Chicago. 
Gelder.  P.  Ada.  Cairo. 
Gibson.  J.  W.,  Oregon, 
(iillin.  Wni.  M..  EngiewtJod. 
(xillham.  (.'lara.  Alton. 
Gillham.  Mrs.  E.  J..  Mattoon. 
(lilniore,  M.  J..  Springtield. 
(rivler,  W.  H..  Wataga. 
(iivler.  Mrs.  W.  H..  Wataga. 
Goodhue.  \j.  P..  (^hicago. 
Goodsmith.  IL  M..  Chicago. 
(Trahain.  Mildred.  New  IJoston. 
CJr.'init,  Nellie  H..  Peoria, 
(iritlin.  Blanche.  Carthage. 
Griflln.  Clara,  Carthage. 
GrilVui.  (trace.  Carthag<'. 
(Tro])p.  S..  Whitehall. 
(Jrossiiian.  J.  II..  Mt.  Carrt»l]. 
(Truni.  Mrs.  A.  W..  l^juia. 
Gut^nther.  Kate  ()..  Bine  Island. 
(Juest.  1.  S..  S])ringtie]d. 
V\\\v^s^.^\\^.  \.  S,.  Springtield. 
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Hadley,  Miss  Alice,  Collinwville. 
Halkett,  Mrs.  Georj^e.  Chicago. 
Halkett.  Belle  M..  Chicago. 
Halsey,  C.  D.,  Kankakee. 
Halsey,  Helen  S.,  Kankakee. 
Hamilton,  J.  ()..  Munmouth. 
Hammond,  Miss  Eva.  Jacksonville. 
Hammond.  Laura  M..  Jacksonville. 
Hammond.  Lnella  W.,  Hanover. 
Hannahs,  Etta  M..  Chicago. 
Harne,  Alice.  Decatur. 
Harrison,  Miss  H.  V.,  Granville. 
Harrison,  Laura  A..  Palatine. 
Harry.  Mrs.  G.  I..  Lincoln. 
Hart,  S.  E.,  Chicago. 
Hartley,  Miss  Susan,  ("hrisman. 
Harman,  Mary,  Normal. 
Harvey,  Fanny,  Farmington. 
Harvey,  Lilian  M.,  Paris. 
Harvey,  N.  A.,  Champaign. 
Hatch,  W.  H.,  Moline. 
Haupers,  J.  B..  Chicago. 
Hauser,  Isabelle,  Mascoutah. 
Hauson.  Mrs.  L.  Moline. 
Haven.  Carry,  Savannah. 
Hecox,  C.  y..  Ashland. 
Hecox,  Mrs.  C.  Y.,  .\shland. 
Heidemann.  Alvena  C,  Elgin. 
Heideniann.  Alvena  M.,  Eluihurst. 
Henderst)n,  David  (.'..  Shah  bona. 
Henderson.  Mrs.  I).  C..  Sliabhoiia. 
Henderson,  H.  M..  Blooniington. 
Henderson,  T.  K.,  Leroy. 
Hendricks.  Nellie  I..  Decatur. 
Henniger,  J.  W..  Vandalia. 
Henry,  Anna  F..  Bloomington. 
Hetzler,  Alice,  Bunker  Hill. 
Heyward.  F.  S.,  Chicago. 
Heyward,  L.  M..  Chicago. 
Heyward,  M.  H..  Chicago. 
Hicks,  Anna  L.,  Chicago. 
Hicks,  D.  F.,  (.'hicago. 
Hilyard,  H.  M.,  Waterloo. 
Hi] yard.  \V.  H..  Waterloo. 
Hinchliff.  William.  Cliicago. 
Hinsey,  Blanche  E..  Peoria. 
Hirtz.  Mrs.  Warner.  Freeport. 
Hodgman.  Miss  Carry.  Princeton. 
Hodgman,  Miss  M.  V.,  Princeton. 
Hostitler.  J.  C.,  Decatur. 
HowUmd.  George.  Chicag<». 
Howland.  Mrs.  Jennie,  Sterling. 
Howland,  Jessie.  Sterling. 
Hudson.  Frankie,  Chicago. 
Hughes,  Lizzie,  Bloomington. 
Hurley.  Gertie  M..  Peoria. 
Hussey.  J.  E.,  Spriiigtield. 
Hutchins<Mi,  Miss  Anna,  Greenville. 
Hutchinson,  J.,  Monmouth. 
Hypes,  Miss  Cornelia.  Carbondale. 
Hypes,  Mrs.  Emelini\  (^arbondale. 
IngersoU.  S.  W.,  Cantrni. 
Irvine,  Mamie  B..  Mt.  Carroll. 


Jack,  Catherina,  Springfield. 
Jackson.  J.  W.,  Englewood. 
Jacobs.  Miss  Jennie,  Hamilton. 
Jacobs,  Miss  Lottie,  Hamilton. 
Jacobs,  Miss  Mary,  Hamilton. 
Jacoby.  Emma,  Bloomington. 
Jagemann.  Miss  Carry,  Staunton. 
Jagemann,  Miss  Lelia,  Staunton. 
Jahns,  T.,  Chicago. 
Jawly,  Ijilian,  Rockford. 
Jeckel.  Josie,  Chicago. 
Jeffers,  Charles  E.,  Hayes. 
Jerome,  Charles  W.,  Carbondale. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  L.,  Chicago. 
Johnson.  Mary,  Chicago. 
Jones.  G.  M..  Irving  Park. 
Jones,  J.  L.,  Chicago. 
Jones,  Lotta  A..  Hamilton. 
Jones,  Mary  E.,  Chiciigo. 
Jones.  Richard  D.,  Normal. 
Jones,  Winifred  E..  (i'hicago. 
Joslyn,  Flora  J..  Grand  Crossing. 
Jumper.  W.  H.  A.,  Jacksonville. 
Jordan.  M.  IL.  Riverside. 
Justi,  Lizzie,  Chicago. 
Keating.  Miss  Kit  tie.  Litchfield. 
Keating.  Miss  Mattie.  liitchfield. 
Keefe,  Miss  Nellie.  Rockford. 
Keenon.  Chas.  H..  Quincy. 
Kelly,  Anna.  Chicago. 
Kelly.  Kittie  L.,  Chicago. 
Kelly.  Margaret.  Chicago. 
Kellogg.  H.  .\melia.  Chicago. 
Kendall.  Annie  L.,  Carthage. 
Kendall.  F.  M..  Chicago. 
Kennedy,  Ella.  Peoria. 
Kilbourno.  Elfie  J.,  Chicago. 
Kimmel.  Frankie,  Quincy. 
Kimmel.  Florence.  Quincy. 
Kinderwater,  A.  E..  Chicago. 
Kinderwater,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Chicago. 
Kirkham.  Jjaura  M..  Carl)ondale. 
Kirkpatrick.  Anna.  Rock  island. 
Kletzing.  H.  F.,  Naperville. 
KnollenbiMTg.  Carry,  Jacksonville. 
Knowles,  W.  W..  Chicago. 
Lakin.  B.  B..  Streator. 
Lamb.  Amanda.  Rossville. 
Lamereau.  Florence  X..  Bloomington. 
Lane.  Albert  (j..  Chicago. 
Lang,  Miss  Jeannette.  Bloomington. 
Lang,  Miss  Kate.  Englewood. 
Lange.  Miss  Adelaide,  Bloomington. 
Larkiu,  E.  L..  Galesburg. 
Learans.  J..  Chicago. 
Lee.  Richard  H..  Oregon. 
Leekley,  A.  G..  (Miicago. 
Leekley,  A.  J.,  Chicago. 
Leekley,  L.  G.,  (Miicago. 
Lennon,  B.  F.,  Chicago. 
Leonard,  Miss  Alice.  Lake  Forest. 
Leonard,  Bertha  A.,  Chicago. 
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Lewis,  Leslie,  Hyde  Park. 

Lewis,  Matie  E.,  Warren. 

Lingo,  Chas.  B.,  Norwich. 

Lloyd,  Chas..  Chicago. 

Locke,  Miss  Josephine,  Chicago. 

Locke,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Hampshire. 

Lnews,  John  H.,  East  St.  Louis. 

Luther.  Lula  G..  Lamont. 

Lutz,  Harriet  B.,  Chicago. 

Lynch,  Kate,  Chicago. 

Lynch,  Mary  E.,  Peoria. 

Lyon,  A.  J.,  Dalton. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Dalton. 

McAlister.  Inez,  Elgin. 

McCall,  Miss  Sallie,  Decatur. 

McCan,  Mrs.  Bell,  Pana. 

McConville,  Katie  C.,  Chicago, 

McConville,  Lizzie,  Chicago. 

McCord,  Olive  M..  ( )ak  Park. 

McDonald.  Ruth  T.,  East  St.  Louis. 

MacFaU.  T.  \V.,  Quincy. 

MacGilvray,  Mrs.  I.,  Lockport. 

Mack,  Mrs.  Lottie  A..  Aurora. 

Mack.  William  S.,  Chicago. 

Mackay.  Nellie,  Chicago. 

McKee,  Ida,  Carthage. 

McKeen,  Frank,  Chicago. 

McKeen,  J.  A..  Merritt. 

Mcljauchlin,  A.  L.,  Chicago. 

McLauchlin.  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Ravenswood. 

McLeod.  Miss  Kate.  Pana. 

McMillan.  Mrs.  Ida  L..  Monmouth. 

McMurrav.  F.  M..  Normal. 

Major.  Cora.  Eureka. 

Major,  Lucy.  Eureka. 

Maloney.  Margaret  H..  Fairbury. 

Marsh,  Miss  (irnce.  Elgin. 

Marsh,  F.  L..  Jacksonville. 

Mart  ill.  J.  M..  Nilos  Center. 

Matthews.  Laura  E..  Pullman. 

Matthews.  Miss  Marcia.  Boynton. 

Matthews.  Mrs.  M.  W..  Ur!)ana. 

Matthews.  W.  P..  Pullman. 

Maxwell,  O.  N..  Bvron. 

May.  M.  C.  Chicago. 

Meeker,  Miss  Gertrude,  Sullivan. 

Meeker.  Lilla  (\.  Farmington. 

Meeker.  R.  Emma.  Farmington. 

Mellor.  Miss  M.  E.,  Winnetka. 

Mendonsa,  Clara  L..  Springlield. 

Meriam.  Mrs.  Angelina.  Chicago. 

Merrick,  Mrs.  Hannah.  Bloomington, 

Merrill.  H.  L..  Palatine. 

Met  calf.  Mrs.  Alma  S.,  Normal. 

Metcalt,  Thomas.  Normal. 

Meyer,  Cora.  Jacksonville. 

Mever.  Minna.  Quincv. 

Meyers.  Kate  (I..  Springlield. 

Miller.  Jennie  1\.  Chicago. 

Miller,  Lenore.  Byron. 

Miller.  Mr^.  N.  W..  Bloomington. 

3/iyiigen.  Vena.  Sullivan. 

Mills.  Isalielia.  Trov. 


Miner,  G.  F.,  Edwardsville. 
Mink,  A.  C,  Galva. 
Minor.  Lcmise,  Peoria. 
Mitchel,  Clara,  Jacksonville. 
Mitsch,  Helen,  Chicago. 
Moe,  Grace  J.,  Chicago. 
Montgomery,  Miss  Laura,  Decatur. 
Montgomery,  Nellie  M.,  Chicago. 
Moore,  Elizabeth,  Chicago. 
Moore,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Peoria. 
Moulding,  F.  C,  Chicago. 
Moulding,  Lizzie  M.,  Chicago. 
Murphy.  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Chicago. 
Myers,  G.  W.,  Urbana. 
Narbury,  Alice  M.,  Lombard. 
Neflf,  E.  I.,  Brookville. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  K.,  Kirkland. 
Ness,  J.  M.,  Arlington  Heights. 
Newlon,  Mrs.  Nina,  CoUinsville. 
Nichols,  H.  J  J.,  Thompson. 
Noble,  C.  M.,  McLean. 
Noble,  Mrs.  C.  M..  McLean. 
Norbury,  Hattie  B.,  Lombard. 
North,  James  M.,  Chicago. 
Olcott.  J.  M.,  Chicago. 
Oliver,  F.  E.,  Galena. 
Olsen,  Minnie  L..  Chicago. 
Onst(}tt,  Emma,  Mason  City. 
Ort.  Geo.  F..  Cairo. 
Osburn,  Mrs.  S.  D.,  Jacksonville. 
Page,  Mrs.  Chas.  L..  Chicago. 
Palmer.  Mrs.  Adaline.  Pontiac. 
Patterson.  Miss  Jessie.  Staunton. 
Patterson.  Miss  Ola  J.,  Monmouth. 
Peabody.  Selim  H..  Champaign. 
Peers,  Mrs.  Lela.  CoUinsville. 
Pennell.  .Miss  Flora,  Normal. 
IVterson.  Miss  Eda  C..  Galesburg. 
Phelps.  M.  A.,  Chicago. 
Phelps,  Miss  S.  A..  Chicago. 
Philli])s.  Hattie  .\..  Chicago. 
Phillips.  Lidia  E..  Bloomington. 
Pierce.  Nellie.  Monmouth. 
Pitts.  Mrs.  Julia.  Decatur. 
Pitts,  Miss  Minnie.  Decatur. 
Pollard,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  Chicago. 
Pollock,  James  W.,  Orangeville. 
PooUe,  Geo.  .\.  jr..  Chicago. 
Porter,  J.  C..  Monmouth. 
Porter,  Miss  Sarah.  Bloomingttm. 
Powell.  W.  W..  Chicago. 
Power.  Mary  E..  Chicago. 
Pritchett.  Nettie  ('..  Decatur. 
Put,  S.  D..  Mendor. 
Pyatt,  Edith.  Jacksonville. 
Rafter,  F.  V..  East  St.  Louis. 
Ralsttm,  P.  W..  Rcjscoe. 
Rankin,  Laura.  Bloomington. 
Rankin,  Luella.  Bloomington. 
Reading.  Miss  Emma,  Pana. 
Red  field,  H.  C.  Evanston. 
Redtleld,  Katherine.  Evanston. 
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Reed.  France**,  Wataga. 
Reeder.  Mrs.  May,  Normal. 
Reeder,  R.  R.,  Normal. 
Reese,  J.  E.,  Pana. 
Reidy.  Elizabeth,  Chica^jo. 
Reynolds,  Catherine,  Aurora. 
Rice,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  Bloomington. 
Rider.  Eleanor,  Pittslield. 
Riley,  Geo.  W.,  Normal. 
Riley,  W.  B.,  Champaign. 
Rittenhouse.  Maud,  Cairo. 
Rohbint*.  Mis?*  Louisa,  Quincy. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  S.  V.,  Lamont. 
Robertson.  James  L..  Decatur. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Decatur. 
Robertson.  Nellie,  Tallula. 
Robinson,  Miss  A.  E.,  Chicago. 
Robinson,  J.  R.,  McLansboro. 
Robinson.  Miss  Mabel.  Hinsdale. 
Rodatz,  Miss  Agnes,  Englewood. 
Rodgers,  Mrs.  St.  F.,  Chicago. 
Rogers.  Jennie  L.,  Litchfield. 
Rogers.  Mary  S.,  Litchtleld. 
Rose,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Farmington. 
Ross,  W.  F..  Lee  Center. 
Root,  Jessie.  Chicago. 
Rutherford,  Kate.  Peoria. 
Rvan,  Miss  Marv,  Clinton. 
Sanders.  Mary,  Chicago. 
Savage,  Reed,  Paris. 
Sawyer,  Helen,  Jacksonville. 
Scandritt,  Laura,  Rockbridge. 
Schales,  Thomas,  Chicago. 
Schell,  Emma.  Quincy. 
Schneider.  A.,  Weston. 
Schnarzkopf,  Pauline.  Edwardsville. 
SchureKum.  Mrs.  (/.,  Geneseo. 
Schurcman.  Miss  Fannie,  Geneseo. 
Schureman.  Winifred.  Geneseo. 
Schwarz,  Jessie.  Edwardsville. 
Schweilzer.  Amelia.  Chicago. 
Seelev.  Levi.  Lake  Forest. 
Seeley,  Mrs.  Levi,  Lake  Forest. 
Seeker,  Mrs.  Chas..  Freeport. 
Sharp,  Cora  M..  Carlyle. 
Shepherd.  Miss  Agnes,  Springfield. 
Sherill.  H.  J..  Belvidere. 
Shields.  Ella  A..  Chicago. 
Show.  Clyde  C.  St.  Charles. 
Sickels.  Emma  C.  Chicago. 
Simon.  Libbie.  Chicago. 
Simon.  Minnie,  Chicago. 
Simpson.  G.  .\..  Chicago. 
Sisson.  Fred  M.,  Chicago. 
Sloan.  Eliza.  Pet)na. 
Slyfer,  Mrs.  Katie  P..  Mt.  Pulaski. 
Smallev.  ^^.  D..  Chicnjro. 
Smedley.  Mrs.  Eva,  Chicago. 
Smedlev.  Mrs.  Ida.  Peru. 
Smith,  Alice  E..  Ivanlioe. 
Smith,  Anna  N.,  Dixon. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Annie  E..  Jacksonville. 
Smith.  C.  B.,  ('hampaign. 


Smith.  E.  C,  Dixon. 
Smith,  Georgiana,  Pana. 
Smith.  N.  R.,  Chicago. 
Smith,  R.  A.,  Dixon. 
Smith.  S.  F.,  Dixon. 
Snelling,  Carry  E.,  Peoria. 
Snelling,  Miss  Mary  H.,  Peoria. 
Snow,  E.  Bonnie.  Batavia. 
Sommers,  Miss  Annie,  Galesburg. 
Spoonor,  E.  F.,  Chicago. 
Squire.  Mary  E..  Chicago. 
Stanford.  Miss  Jennie,  Marengo. 
Stansberry,  Eliza  J..  Bloomington. 
Stanton.  May,  Staunttm. 
Steele,  W.  Ij.,  Galesburg. 
Stephens,  J.  W..  Anna. 
Stillwell,  M.  L..  Quincy. 
Stitt,  Oscar,  El  Paso.  * 
Stiver,  P.  O.,  Orangeville. 
Strain,  Edgar  W.,  Hillsl)urg. 
Strattan,  Axa,  New  Boston. 
Stricklan,  Hettie,  Sullivan. 
Sturgis.  Ella  J.,  Macon. 
Sweeney,  Mary  H.,  Bloomington. 
Sweetson,  L.  C,  Peoria. 
Tear,  John  H.,  Chicago. 
Teeple,  C.  G..  Marengo. 
Thorne,  J.  Herbert,  Chicago. 
Thuneman,  Mrs.  Anna,  Sullivan. 
Todd,  Mary,  Aurora. 
Tracy,  Libbi,  Chicago. 
Tracy,  W.  W.,  Sj)ringfield. 
Tuhrson.  Mrs.  Henrv.  Sadorus. 
Turner,  Alice  I.,  Waverly. 
Vail,  L.  G..  Peoria. 
Vandercock,  E.  N.,  Evanston. 
Vandershot,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Farmington. 
VanDuerson,  Emma  B..  Paris. 
VanDuerstm.  Mrs.  M.  M..  Paris. 
Van  Meter.  Bessie.  Washington. 
Vitzthum.  Eleanor  M.,  Moline. 
Wadell,  Maggie  E.,  Canton. 
Walker,  E.  K.,  Lincoln. 
Walker,  P.  R.,  Rockford. 
AVallis.  Mrs.  Annie.  Irving  Park. 
Ward.  Miss  Carry,  Quincy. 
Ward,  Miss  Mary,  Bloomington. 
Watson,  Miss  Fannie,  Chicago. 
Watson.  Miss  Nellie.  Chicago. 
AVeeks.  Mrs.  Mary  C..  Bunker  Hill. 
Weiser.  J.  C,  Chicago. 
Weld,  Anna.  Bvron. 
Wells.  Mary  E..  Aurora. 
Went  worth,  Mrs.  A.  A..  Englewood. 
Wertz,  Miss  Adda,  Bhxmiington. 
Westcott.  Oliver  S..  Chicago. 
Westcott.  Mrs.  ().  S.,  Chicago. 
Wheeler.  C.  Gilbert,  Chicago. 
White,  Daniel  A..  Chicago. 
White.  Miss  Emma  V..  Princeton. 
White.  F.  N..  Galva. 
Whitebread.  Lucia.  Edwardsville. 
Whitfield,  L.  L.,  Chicago. 
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Anderson,  Anna,  Burlington. 

Aiidorrton,  Sallie.  Clarence. 

Angus.  JeBsie,  Burt. 

Arthur,  Mm.  C.  A.,  Cawker  City. 

Atkint*on.  N.,  Davenport. 

Atwood.  H.  G.,  Northwood. 

Bach.  Minnie,  Mar8halltown. 

Bach,  Susan  M.,  Reinbaok. 

Bailey,  Jennie  M.,  Algona. 

Baker,  Josie  H.,  Oskaloosa. 

Baker.  M.  M.,  Des  Moines. 

Bakker.  A.  ().,  Bristol. 

Ballard.  Mrs.  8.  A.,  Esterville. 

Barnes,  E.  C,  Cresco. 

Barney,  Lilian  R.,  North  Branch. 

Barr.  Miss  Georgia.  Des  Moines. 

Barrett.  Alta  M..  (Miester. 

Barrett,  Ida  M.,  Liverraoor. 

Barrett,  R.  C,  Osage. 

Barton.  Vesta,  Mason  City. 

Bastwick,  C.  B.,  Clinton. 

Bast  wick.  O.  P..  Clinton. 

Bates,  Hat  tie,  Hardin. 

Beiim,  E.  Bell,  Clarinda. 

Beardshear,  W.  M.,  Des  Moines. 

Beckinann,  Wm.,  Sioux  City. 

Belzer,  Anna.  LaPorte  City. 

Belzer,  Dora,  LaPorte  City. 

Bend.  Mrs.  Adolph.  Council  Bluffs. 

Bennett,  Mary  J..  Dubuque. 

Bent  ley.  E.  R..  Randol])h. 

B«»rson,  Mattie  A.,  Marshalltown. 

Berrv.  Mary  E.,  Clarinda. 

Bet  Is,  Geo.  H..  Hristow. 

Hickford.  Allie,  Webster  City. 

Bingham.  lii/zie.  Estherville. 

Birchard.  C.  K..  Davenport. 

Birchnrd.  Mrs.  Jj.  M..  l)avenp«>rt. 

Bbmehnrds.  Chas.  A..  Wlieaton. 

Bliss,  Marv  H.,  Iowa  Falls. 

Bollen.  Kettle.  Perry. 

BolU'ii,  Nellie.  Griswold. 

Bougliton,  Lillie.  Clierokee. 

Bowers,  Fannie.  Ananiosa. 

Bov.  Miss  Ella.  Mason  Citv. 

Boyd.  E.  < ).,  Tipton. 

Boyd,  W.  R..  Mechaniesville. 

Boyntt)n.  Jennie.  Wilton  Junction. 

Braninieier,  Miss  Minnie.  Wilton  Junction. 

Breckeii ridge.  J.,  Deeorah. 

Breckenridge.  Mrs.  J..  Deeorah. 

Brennan.  Mary  E..  Jjake  Preston. 

Brine,  VA'v/ax  A..  Cedar  Falls. 

Brown,  Eninia  C..  Dubucpie. 

Brown.  L.  L..  ('<>dar  Rajiids. 

Brown.  M.  '[..  Davenport. 

Brown.  Saiali  P.,  Des  Moines. 

Bryan,  (i.  W..  Mt)ntezunia. 

Bryson.  Edwinna.  Acklev. 

Bruner.  Laura.  Toledo. 

Biwchclv,  .Mrs.  J.  L.,  Waterloo. 
Jiucfich.  Emma  C.,  l)u\)n«\ue. 
linck,  Mrs.  H.,  Gniinell. 


Buck,  Prof.  S.  J.,  Orinnell. 
Buckan,  EMsie«  Clarence. 
Buckingham,  F.  Ella,  Dubuque. 
Burrington,  Francis,  Sioux  City. 
Burrington,  Mrs.  F.,  Sioux  City. 
Bushuell,  H.  T.,  Davenport. 
Butterfield,  Agnefl,  Cedar  Falls. 
Butterfield,  Miss  E.,  Independence. 
Butterfteld,  Mary,  Eldora. 
Byllesby.  Alice.  Jesup. 
Calderwood,  Carrie,  Brooklyn. 
Calderwood,  Etta,  Brooklyn. 
Caldwell,  Delia.  Ottumwa. 
Calkins,  Mrs.  J.  K..  Webster  City. 
Campbell,  E.  T.,  Campbell. 
Car,  H.  C,  Clarence, 
Carbin,  J.  C.  Pine  Bluff. 
Carpenter,  Jennie,  Missouri  Valley. 
Carpenter,  Minnie.  Estherville. 
Carriel,  Lura,  J..  Eldora. 
Carroll,  Lizzie.  Charles  City. 
Carter,  Mrs.  O.  P.,  Dyersville. 
Chaffee,  S.  M.,  Iowa  City. 
Chambers,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Chambers.  Lue  E.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Chapman,  Josephine.  Des  Moines. 
Chawner,  John,  Oskaloosa. 
Clark.  Amy  E..  Livermore. 
Clark,  Lillie,  Wilton  Junction. 
Clark.  Mevvie.  Wilton  Junction. 
Cleaves.  S.  J..  Davenport. 
(\>ates.  Mary.  Renisen. 
Cobb.  Marv,  Vinton. 
Collinge.  Vira  8..  Manchester. 
Coddingt(m,  Jessie,  Jamesville. 
Comelimes.  Annie,  Marshalltown. 
Cougheiiour.  W.  H..  Le  Grand. 
Conner,  Gertrude,  Le  Mars. 
Cook.  H.  J..  Mt.  Vernon. 
Cooke.  Irene  M..  Indianola. 
Cooiilev.  (rraee.  Bristow. 
Cost,  .Maggie  \..  Zwingle. 
C<.)Ughtry.  Katlmrine.  Waterloo. 
Cowan,  Isabelle.  Oimghan. 
Cowan.  Lillian.  Iowa  Falls. 
Cowan.  Janet.  PauUina. 
Cowden.  G.  W..  Grinnell. 
(\)x,  Mattie.  Des  Mt)ines. 
Crandell.  Helen  C.,  Des  Moines. 
Crooke.  Mrs.  H.  H..  Clarinda. 
Crowley,  W .  H..  Sharp. 
Cunningham.  Kate,  Cedar  Falls. 
Dark.  Rosa  E.,  Indiana])olis. 
Darrah.  Kate.  Emmetsburgh. 
Davidson.  H.  H..  Estherville. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  H.  H..  Estherville. 
Davies.  lona,  Kellogg. 
Davis.  Joanna.  Lima. 
Davis.  Lettie.  Estherville. 
Deane.  Chas.  W..  Sioux  City. 
Denker,  Mrs.  Bertha.  Lyons. 
V>v?\^\Vvix.  iVuuie.  Des  Moines. 
V>^\s  vAl>  'SX^^.  ^?^vs\^*x\  \n!^. 
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DeYo.  Gertrude,  Clarence. 
Dixson,  W.  H.,  Algotia. 
Dobson.  Amnnda.  Marshnlltown. 
Dodi^e,  Carrie,  Fort  Dod^e. 
Donovan.  Anna,  Emmetslmr^h. 
Dorelle.  H.  A.,  Northwood. 
Donghorty.  Sada.  Marion. 
Dow,  Mrs.  F.,  Davenport. 
Downer,  H.  E..  Davenport. 
Dnke.  Mri».  C,  De.s  Moinen. 
Duncan,  Marion.  Ma:>on  City. 
Dungan,  A.  L..  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Dungan.  Lizzie.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Dunning,  Annie.  Pum^har. 
Earhart.  E.  M.,  Des  Moines. 
Ellison.  Estella.  AVaverlv. 

• 

Elter,  N.  L..  Tipton. 
Emott.  Eva  M..  Iowa  City. 
Eni^e,  Jar^en,  Dniibar. 
En^u,  Selnia.  Northwood. 
Ensign.  Clara.  Cedar  F'alls. 
Ensign,  Mrs.  E.  J..  Mason  City. 
Ensign,  Francis.  Mason  City. 
EnBij^n,  Laura.  Cedar  Falls. 
Everhard.  D.  V.,  Davenport. 
Faddis.  Rebecca,  Mankato. 
Fairchild,  Marv;  Clinton. 
Farr,  Stella.  Kamrar. 
Ferj^uson,  Linn.  Mechanicsville. 
Foley,  Mary  (\,  Sioux  City. 
FoHter,  Allie.  (xoldtield. 
Fox,  Anna  E..  Charles  City. 
Fox,  J..  Nora  Sprinj^s. 
Frame.  Mrs.  Mary,  Shenandoah. 
Frank.  J.  C.,  Kossuth. 
Frank.  M..  Waterloo. 
Frank.  Mr>*.  M..  Waterloo. 
Frazer.  Minnie.  Caldwell. 
Fuerk,  Lt>uise.  Davenport. 
Freer,  H.  H.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Freer,  Mary.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Frink.  Sadie  K..  Clarence. 
Frizzell.  Mary  E.,  Davenport. 
Fulhotten.  C.A..  Kockford. 
Fultz.  F'.  M..  Burlin^^ton. 
Gaunt.  Nina.  Carlisle. 
Gelling.  Enuna,  I)ubu(|ue. 
Georjre,  Addle.  Iowa  Falls. 
Gilchrist,  Maude.  Laurens. 
Glisan,  Delia,  Des  Mnin(>s. 
Glisan.  Sarah.  Des  Moines. 
Gohlniann,  El..  Sabula. 
Golden.  Ethel,  Vinton. 
Goodell,  II  at  tie.  Spencer. 
Goodell,  Nellie.  S]>encer. 
Goodyear.  S.  H..  Ceilar  Hapids. 
<}ore,  C.  H..  (larner. 
<7rahani.  A.,  Sioux  City. 
Graham.  M.  W.,  Hopkinton. 
Graves.  Emilv.  Clarence. 
Green.  Clara.  Oskaloosa. 
Green.  Olive.  Bedf(»rd. 
Grejjfj^,  Eva,  Cherokee. 


Griffith,  Georj^ie,  Iowa  Falls. 
Griffin,  Kate,  Sioux  Citv. 
GriseU.  A.  W.,  Hull. 
Grout,  Francis,  Waterloo. 
Griebeling,  Ida,  Newtim. 
Grumbling,  C.  M..  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Bedford. 
Hadley.  S.  M..  Oskaloosa. 
Hadlow,  Gertrude,  Lyons. 
Haley,  Miss  Jane,  Ciarner. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Denis<m. 
Hanson,  Bertha,  Clear  Lake. 
Hanson,  Nellie,  Clear  Lake. 
Harkins,  Annie,  (.'ouncil  Bluflfs. 
Harmon.  Eva,  Northw«»od. 
Hart  man.  Belle,  Carlisle. 
Harvev.  Miss  C.  J..  Des  Moines. 
Harwood.  .\lice.  Cedar  Hapids. 
Hass,  Lizzie.  Newton. 
Hatch.  John  B..  Des  Moines. 
Hatch.  Minnie  T.,  Des  Moines. 
Hatfield,  Ida,  Ottumwa. 
Hathaway,  Nettie,  Independence. 
Hat  law,  James  E..  Mount  Vernon. 
Havens.  N.  A.,  Marshalltown. 
Hawkes.  J.  P.,  Keokuk. 
Hayes,  Clara,  Goldlield. 
Heald.  E.  li.,  Oskah)osa. 
Heath,  .\.  M.,  Manchester. 
He^es,  Cynthia,  Tipton. 
Uej^ner.  H.  F..  Deci>rah. 
Hennepin.  Laura,  Ottumwa. 
Henry.  Iowa,  Mount  Ayr. 
Henry,  N.  P..  Nora  Sprinj^s. 
Hiatt.  Vida  Otis,  Des  Moines. 
Hinirod.  F.  <).,  What  Chw^r. 
Hinchman.  Mrs.  C.,  Uvi<  Moines. 
Hinlev.  Alice.  Ackley. 
Hill.  Elma,  Sioux  City. 
Hillis,  Hannah,  Des  Moines. 
Hills,  Jennie,  Minburn. 
Hirsch,  J.  F.,  Le  Mars. 
Hocker.  F.  P..  West  Cnion. 
Hocker,  Mrs.  F.  P..  West  Union. 
Hog^f.  Abbie,  (\>lumbus. 
Hooley,  Mrs..  Davenport. 
Uooley.  Susie  K.,  Davenp(»rt. 
Hooley.  Mrs.  Alice.  Davenport. 
Hoon,  Ida,  Tipton. 
Hostetler,  Mary,  Marshalltown. 
Howe,  Hattie  E..  Cresco. 
Howe,  Frank,  Hampton. 
Howe,  J.  H..  Cresco. 
Hijwell,  E.  F.,  Des  Moines. 
Howell.  Emma.  Des  Moines. 
Howell.  May,  Des  Moines. 
Howell,  Mrs.  S.  J..  Des  M (tines. 
Hunperford.  Fannie.  Chester. 
In^jrham,  Helen,  .\l^ona. 
Ingham.  Mrs.  W.  H..  Alcona. 
Irish,  Thos.  M.,  Dubuque. 
Jackson,  Carrie  B.,  Newton. 
Jamiaoik.  NV  .\N  „  '&«o>lw>l. 
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Jamison,  Mra.  W.  W.,  Keokuk. 
Jarvis,  J.  L.,  E«therville. 
Jayne,  J.  M.,  Sloan. 
Jeflferies,  J.  Q.,  Clinton. 
Johnson,  Birdie,  Chester. 
Julian,  W.  A.,  Merrill. 
Jump,  Lett  a.  Auduh(m. 
Kaley,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Marion. 
Kellar,  Minnie  F.,  Bioux  City. 
Kelley,  Metta  M.,  Kockwell. 
Kellogg,  Harriet,  Grinnell. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  R.  M..  Grinnell. 
Kelly,  Nora,  Cedar  Falls. 
Kerney.  C.  Hattie,  Living  Springs. 
Kerwin.  Mary,  La  Malto. 
Kidder,  E.  W.,  Des  Moines. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  E.  AV..  Des  Moines. 
Kilgore.  Belle.  Washington. 
King,  Amelia,  Littleport. 
King,  Charlotte,  Des  Moines. 
King,  Miss  Dora,  Waterloo. 
King,  J.  AV.,  Des  Moines. 
King,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Eldora. 
Kinney,  E.  Mabel,  Le  Mars. 
Kingsbury.  H.  I.,  Hamburg. 
Kinsley,  Lucy.  McGregor. 
Klass.  Chira.  Washington. 
Klass.  Cornelia,  Washington. 
Knott.  Nannie.  Sioux  Citv. 
Koye,  Gertie,  Calinar. 
Kreiitzer.  Carrie  E..  Marsluilltown. 
Krieg.  Clara.  Littleport. 
Kurtz.  Anna.  Mt.  IMcMsant. 
Ladd.  M.  C..  I'aullina. 
LafTertv.  Nollif  H..  Eddvviile. 
Lanferswt'ik'r.  B..  Ft»vt  l)odg«». 
Laphani.  Ella  K..  ( >sa^'e. 
Larncy.  Margnrct  M..  DubiKpie. 
Laui^hlin.  Lora  H..  Mt.  Ayr. 
Lcisner.  Kate.  l)Mvcn]»ort. 
Ijeonard.  Wni.  E..  Corrtu'tionville. 
Lewis.  1).  W..  Wasliingtoi). 
Lewis.  Jessie  M..  Waukt)w. 
Lewis.  Mrs.  M.  H..  Washington. 
Lichtv.  C.  S..  Waterloo. 
Ijiebrick,  M«»liie.  Burlington. 
Lietz.  Fred.  Clinton. 
Liverniorc.  Idji  E..  Cedar  Kjipids. 
Llovd.  E.  A..  Iowa  Citv. 
Loud.  Isaac  A..  Iowa  City. 
Lorenz,  Lucv.  Sioux  Citv. 
Lorin^f.  Sarah  M.,  Le  Mars. 
Loveland.  Helen.  Marsluilltown. 
Ijufkin.  Nora.  Newton. 
Jjvnch.  Lizzie.  Bedford. 
Mabeii.  Alice.  Forest  Citv. 
Mfilien.  Ella.  Forest  City. 
McBrihe.  Mary.  Fraer. 
McCaullt  y.  Allie.  New  Sharon. 
McCaitv,  Marv  E..  Sioux  Citv. 

•  •  • 

McCnrty.  Tlios..  J.,  Sioux  Citv. 
McClurv.  Gertrude,  KnoxviUe. 
McCievry,  Margarotta,  Cedar  YaW^ 


s. 


McDonald.  R.  J..  What  Cheer. 
McDonnell,  Amelia,  Solon. 
McElroy,  Lizzie.  St.  Donatus. 
McFarland,  J.  T.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
McGovern,  Anna  E.,  Cedar  FaUs. 
Mcllwrick,  Helen  M.,  Creston. 
Mcintosh,  Ella.  Council  Bluffs. 
McKennedy,  Julia,  Fraer. 
McKinney,  Jane  Amy,  Decorah. 
McNaughtou,  Jos..  Council  Bluff."*. 
McPherson,  Anna.  Des  Moines. 
Magnes,  Franc,  Waterloo. 
Mally,  Frank  C,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Manchester,  Fred  F.,  Des  Moines. 
Mangum.  Mantie.  Council  Bluffs. 
Martin,  H.  E.,  Tabor. 
Martindale,  C.  W..  Des  Moines. 
Marvin,  Ella,  Manchester. 
Mason,  Viola,  Algona. 
Maxon,  Viola  C,  Waterloo. 
Melick,  Miss  M.  W..  Ottumwa. 
Mendeuhall,  Delia.  New  Sharon. 
Mendenhall,  Miriam.  New  Sharon. 
Middleton,  Lida,  Davenport. 
Millen,  H.  G.,  Earlville. 
Miller,  Dan.,  Newton. 
Miller,  Maria,  Shellsburg. 
Miller,  Marv.  Melbourne. 
Millerd,  D.  F.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Milliken.  li.  M..  Acklev. 
Mills.  J.  S..  Toledo. 
Min(»r.  Mamie,  Kossuth. 
Mittell)uscher.  Anna.  Davenport. 
Mittelbuseher.  Ed.,  I)aven]»ort. 
Mix  law.  Hatti<».  Le  Mars. 
Moore.  Ella.  Toledo. 
Mo«>re.  Mrs.  .las..  Davenport. 
Moore.  .Minnie  AL.  Bockford. 
.Moore.  <  )rpha.  Toledo. 
Morgan.  Mrs.  1).  L.,  Newton. 
Morrison.  Julia.  Di^s  Moines. 
Morrison,  Kose.  Des  Moines. 
Mosher.  S..  Indianola. 
Muelh'r.  Ennna  I)..   Dubufjue. 
Mulgretni.  Celia.  Council  Bluffs. 
Myers.  J..  Daven])ort. 
Mvers.  Joel.  Le  (irande. 

■ 

Nagel,  J.  J..  Davenp<M't. 
Nawerth.  Anieliji,  Fraer. 
Nelon,  B.  M..  Sioux  City. 
Nesbitt.  Nina.  .Mason  Citv. 

• 

Neumann.  Ida.  Davenport. 
Newton.  Miss  Eva.  Borne. 
Nichols.  G.  A.,  Favette. 

« 

Niles.  Marv  L..  Anamosa. 
Nothonib.  Henrv  E..  Colo. 
O'Connor.  Mary.  Sit»ux  City. 
Odell,  Mina  W ',  Waterloo.  ' 
Odle.  D.  M..  Hull. 
Olson,  Ole.  Mason  Citv. 
O'Neill,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Council  Bluffs. 
VN^vTv^t  .>  ^^.ls .  \>cU«. ,  H  a  z  elt  o  n . 
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Oweu!».  Sada,  Indianoln. 
Palmer,  Carrio  M..  Cedar  Rapids. 
Palmer.  Jessie  T.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Palmer,  N.  E.,  Lyons. 
Parmelee.  Ella  M..  Iowa  Falls. 
Patrick,  G.  T.  W.,  Iowa  CUty. 
Patterson,  Mi^^s  A.  A..  Marshalltown. 
Patterson,  Cora,  Griswold. 
Patters<m,  Sarah.  Ashton. 
Panj^horn,  Mrs.  A.  M..  Ottumwa. 
Peet,  F.  D.,  Iowa  Falls. 
Perkins.  E.  C.  Delhi. 
Perkins.  Minnie  G..  Grinnell. 
Perry,  Henry  L..  Marshalltown. 
Peterson,  Eva  L.,  Garwin. 
Piles,  Mrs.  S.  J..  Des  Moines. 
Plapp,  F.  W..  Dubuque. 
Plummer,  Frank  E.,  Des  Moines. 
Pratt,  Emma.  Sac  City. 
Price,  Mrs.  H.  L..  Cresco. 
Priest,  Mrs.  T..  Council  Bluffs. 
Pujjh,  Ida  M..  Des  Moines. 
Quoua,  Clara,  Norway. 
Ravenhill,  Mrs.  John.  Davenport. 
Rayenhill.  Mary  S..  Davenport. 
Reed,  Etta  L.,  Waterloo. 
Reed,  Kate  B.,  Waterloo. 
Remick.  B.  L.,  Waverly. 
Rhine,  Louie,  Des  Moines. 
Richards.  James.  Buffah)  Fork. 
Richardson.  Mrs.  L.  M..  Davenport. 
Rickle,  Mrs.  B..  West  Union. 
Rigby,  Archie  E..  Clarence. 
Robbins,  Geo.,  Davenport. 
Robbins,  H.  E..  Lyons. 
Roberts,  Mary  A.,  Des  Moines. 
Robinson.  Eva.  Estherville. 
Robins(m.  F.  S..  Eldon. 
Robinson.  Rebecca.  Eidon. 
Rodjifers.  Sadie  M.,  Tipton. 
Rodwell.  W.  W.,  Union. 
Rogers.  Arthur  J..  Spring ville. 
Rogers.  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Marshalltown. 
Rogers.  Frauc<^s  L.,  Marshalltown. 
Rogers.  Mary  F..  Minburn. 
Roseberrv,  J.  M..  Defiance. 
Ross.  Celia,  Washington. 
Ross.  Cordelia,  Washington. 
Ross,  Mrs.  W.  C  Council  Bluflfs. 
Rosser,  J.  W..  Brush  Creek. 
Rowland,  Jennie,  Adair. 
Royce,  R..  Shellsburg. 
Rubv.  L.  Mae.  Keokuk. 
Rush.  Harland.  Waterloo. 
Rush.  E..  Waterloo. 
Hvan.  Marv.  Ntirthwood. 
Sabin.  Ilenrv.  Des  Mi>ines. 

%. 

St.  John.  Marv.  Des  Moines. 
Schales,  Kate.  Des  Moines. 
SrhaefTer,  Sophie,  Dubuque. 
Schell.  Ida  L..  Montezuma. 
Schmaltz.  F.  F..  Muscatine. 
Scott.  C)rion  (,'.,  Oskaloosa. 


Scurry,  Julia,  Eidora. 
Sebo.  Louise,  Luingle. 
Seeley.  Adelaide,  Clinton. 
Seifert,  Eda,  Ottumwa. 
Seerley,  H.  H.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Seitsinger.  Lena,  Tij>ton. 
Sennet t,  Cora,  Burlingtcm. 
Settle.  Laura,  Hull. 
Shaw.  Jessie  M.,  Audubon. 
Sheel,  H,  W..  Dect)rah. 
Sheffen,  Lula  P..  Cedar  Falls. 
Shepperd,  B.  E..  Des  Moines. 
Shipley,  Josie.  Decorah. 
Shipley,  Max,  Decorah. 
Shoecraft,  F.  C,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Shorthill.  Lillian  E..  Marshalltown. 
Simcmds,  Flora  E.,  West  Branch. 
Simpson,  Harriette,  Waterloo. 
Sinclair,  Jennie.  Livermore. 
Sites,  P.  S.,  Ackley. 
Skinner.  Fedelia,  Newton. 
Skinner,  Nettie.  Barnes  City. 
Slater,  Ella  M..  Aurelia. 
Slavens.  Jessie,  Colfax. 
Smith.  Ada  E.,  Algona. 
Smith,  A.  W.,  Davenport. 
Smith,  Bertha  D..  Des  Moines. 
Smith,  Mrs.  D.  K..  Daveni»ort. 
Smith,  Jennie  E..  Iowa  Falls. 
Smith,  Josephine.  Des  Moines. 
Smith,  Margaret.  Sioux  City. 
Smith,  Otis  E..  Des  Moines. 
Smith,  Mrs.  O.  E..  Des  Moines. 
Smith.  Mrs.  P.,  Des  Moines. 
Snider,  Earl,  Davenport. 
Snider.  Jennie,  Davenport. 
Soyster.  Mrs.  C.,  Quimby. 
Sprain,  Emilie,  Eidora. 
Springer,  Chris..  Mona. 
Stetson,  H.  L.,  Des  Moines. 
Stevens,  Arthur,  Council  Bluffs. 
Stookey,  S.  W..  Manchester. 
Stratton,  F.  E.,  Davenport. 
St  rem,  A.  E.,  Cresco. 
Strong.  Mrs.  A.,  Decorah. 
Strudevant.  C.  V..  Clarence. 
Sukesdorf,  C.  L.,  Daven]>ort. 
Sullivan.  Kate  E.,  Waverly. 
Suj>lee,  Fannie,  Des  Moines. 
Suter,  H.,  Fort  Madison. 
Sutton.  Miss  S.  E.,  Franklin. 
Swann.  Mrs.  (teo.,  Indiana pr)lis. 
Tamisiea.  J.  L..  Missouri  Valley. 
Tanner,  Mrs.  Mary  A..  Eidora. 
Tate,  Clara  B.,  Washington. 
Tate.  Mary  Alda.  AVashington. 
Tavh)r.  Alma  N.,  Mechanicsville. 
Ta'vlor.  C.  A.,  Grinnell. 
Taylor,  Harriet.  Meriden. 
Temjx'r.  Sarah  J.,  Burlington. 
Terrell,  Lizzie.  Mineral  Point. 
Thomas,  Lizzie.  Des  Moines. 
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Thompson.  Isabella  8.,  Davenport. 
Thompf?on,  Nora  F..  Webster  City. 
Tobin.  Maggie.  Mitchell. 
Toppe,  E.,  l5es  Moines. 
Tourtellot,  G.  M..  Hopkinston. 
Tower,  Jennie,  Iowa  Falls. 
Tower,  Libbie.  Iowa  Falls. 
Treat,  Miss  Grace.  Le  Mars. 
Trootner,  Cora  E.,  Bradford. 
Turner.  Ella.  Bromley. 
Tyler,  Emma.  Marion. 
Unger,  E.  J.,  Keokuk. 
Unger,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Keokuk. 
Updyke.  Mrs.  A.,  Lancaster. 
Upton.  J.  J.,  Garner. 
Upton,  Mary  W..  Garner. 
Vogt,  Mary  A.,  Dubuque. 
Wade,  J.  C,  Mount  Vernon. 
Walker,  Miss  B..  Sheldon. 
Watson,  Belle,  Le  Mars. 
Watson,  Wm.  N.,  Quasqueton. 
Waugh,  Mamie,  Manchester. 
Wel)ster,  Cora  B.,  Mankato. 
Weidel,  Emma,  Sioux  City. 
Welbur,  Irene  S.,  Briston. 
WeUs,  Nettie.  Sac  City. 
Welsh.  Kate  M..  Dubuque. 
Wertzbaugh,  Loretta.  West  Branch. 
White,  E.  H.,  Oskaloosa. 
White,  Evelvn.  Marion. 
White,  Mabel.  Oskaloosa. 


White.  Mrs.  T.,  West  Union. 
Whited,  Myra,  Eldora. 
Whittington.  A.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Whitney.  Mary  A..  Ackley. 
Wickham,  Kate,  Council  Bluffs. 
Wier,  A.  H.,  Mason  City. 
Wier,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Mason  City. 
Wigg,  Ella.  Quasqueton. 
Wilcox.  William,  Mason  City. 
Williams,  Daisy.  Greene. 
Williams,  Ella  D.,  Waterloo. 
Williams,  E.  V..  Marion. 
Williams,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Marion. 
Williams,  May,  Estherville. 
Wilson,  A.  C.  Des  Moines. 
Wilson,  A.  G.  B.,  Hopkinton. 
Wilson,  Louise  D.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Wilson,  W.  S.,  Sheldon. 
Winn,  Stella,  Newton. 
Winzer,  Paula.  Burlington. 
Wood.  George.  Bristow. 
Wood,  Grace,  Fraer. 
Woodward,  C.  F.,  Eldora. 
Wright.  D.  S.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Wright,  Kate.  Oskaloosa. 
Wright.  Wm.  P.,  Osage. 
Wyant,  Libbie  M.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Wynkoop,  B.  B.,  Bellevue. 
Young,  J.  B.,  Daven])ort. 
Young.  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Davenj>ort. 
Zimmerman,  Lizzie.  Guttenburg. 
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Adams.  W.  B.,  (tarnett. 
Adams.  S..  GnriiHt. 
Addair,  Adda,  Iloltoii. 
AlexnndtT.  Adclia.  Lawrence. 
Arthur.  Lucy  A..  Cjivvkor  Citv. 
Ash.  C  J..  Minneapolis. 
Ashbaugh.  Z.  H..  Tnpcka. 
Austin,  L.  L.  H..  T<»peka. 
Austin.  Mrs.  L.  L.  H..  Topoka. 
Habo.  So[)lia  H..  Gamett. 
Bnchollar.  IJertha  H.,  Lyons. 

• 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S..  Lawrence. 

Bailey.  V.  T..  Lawrence. 

Barnard.  Mrs.  A.  H..  Wellington. 

Barnard,  A.  W..  Seneca. 

Barnett,  James  I)..  Emjunia. 

Headle,  Ida  I)..  Dodge  City. 

Bt*nr,  .Mrs.  S.  •).,  Topeka. 

Behoteguy.  IL  (x.,  Ein])»)ria. 

Bennett.  Belle  N..  Topi*ka. 

Benton.  Miss  Eva,  Wellington. 

Benton,  Guy  !».,  Fort  Scott. 

Benton,  Mrs.  CJuy  P..  Fort  Scott. 

Beezley.  Magj^i^  A.,  (iirard. 

Berlin.  Cathran,  McPherson. 

Bislu)p.  Mrs.  C..  Holton. 

Bisln»j).  H.  1'..  llolton. 
Bioss,  John  M..  Topeka. 
Bii>s.s,  Afamie  B.,  Tu\>eka. 


Bonnell.  Kate,  Wichita. 
Bowcn,  E.  11..  Manhattan. 
Bracken,  Panu'lfi.  Minneajjolis. 
Hradlt-y.  Ella.  Bloomington. 
Brawner.  Mame.  Axteli. 
Bray  son.  Ivjina  M..  Wiehit.i. 
Broderick.  Annie  K..  llt>lton. 
Brown.  Alice  M..  Rice. 
Buck,  .lames  A..  Kobinson. 
Buckingham.  Lallie.  Lawrence. 
BuckniMster.  Carrie  E.,  Oskaloosa. 
Busall.  Kate.  Pittsburjr. 
Bushnell,  Carry,  Conct)rdia. 
Burns.  Flora  E,.  North  Lawrence. 
Cnntield,  J.  H..  Ljiwrence. 
Carll.  Anna  L..  Sterling. 
Chamberlain.  Mary  E..  Humboldt. 
Chapman.  E.  K..  Fort  Scott. 
Charles,  Mollie,  Oswego. 
Clark,  Frances,  Concordia. 
Clark.  Jessie.  Wichita. 
Clark.  Kate  B.,  Wichita. 
Clarkson.  Jennie  M.,  Topeka. 
Clendennen.  Daisy.  Delphos. 
CofTman.  ()..  Sterling. 
Cole.  Mrs.  G.  E..  (iirard. 
Cole.  Mary  A.,  (.'oldwater. 
Cole,  Nettie  R.,  Girard. 
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Ciniftble,  Mal)e],  Axtell. 
Conway,  T.  W..  ludependeiice. 
(\k»1.  L.  H.,  Glasco. 
Cox.  Bertha  M..  Beioit. 
Cox.  Civile.  Beloit. 
Cross,  Etta.  Port  is. 
Cross.  Wih..  Port  is. 
(^rozier.  Mrs.  K.  J..  Abilene. 
(*unnin^ham.  Nellie  B..  Mempliis. 
Curtis.  Mrs.  M.  E.,  St.  Marys. 
Curtis.  Kachei.  St.  Marvs. 

ft 

Dammast.  PMorence.  Clay  Center. 
Daiiimast.  Jennie,  Clay  Center. 
Dammast.  Olive.  Clav  Center. 
Davidson.  Wm.  M..  Topeka. 
Davis.  Mary  B..  Ellsworth. 
Davtt>n.  D.  F..  Anthonv. 
Deam,  Eliza  C.,  Wichita. 
Deam.  Hattie  M.,  Wichita. 
Dennis,  Geo.  D..  Benninj^ton. 
De  Weese.  Naomi  B.,  Lyons. 
Diamon.  Fannie  E..  Stockdale. 
Diamon.  Vesta.  St«ickdale. 
Dodjre.  Allie  M..  Beloit. 
Dodjje,  Anna.  Dod^^e  City. 
Douglas,  Lillian.  Holton. 
Dnnkin.  Frank.  Wichita. 
Dunn,  Mrs.  J.  F..  Wichita. 
Dntton.  J.  H.,  Miltonvale. 
Eacker.  Helen  N..  Delphos. 
Egen,  Thomas.  Cherokee. 
Emick.  F.  J..  Miltonvale. 
Everest.  H.  W..  Wichita. 
Everest.  Mrs.  H.  W..  Wichita. 
Fairchild.  Miss  E.  D..  Reamsville. 
Fairchild.  F.,  Heamsville. 
Farmer.  Sadie,  Cawker  Citv. 
Fejrtly,  E.  E..  Wichita. 
Fej^tly.  J.  J..  Wichita. 
Ferjfuson.  Minnie,  Wellin^^ton. 
F<«-riss.  Mrs.  A.  P..  Benninjjfton. 
Ferriss.  Bessie,  Bennington. 
Fisk.  Ellen  W.  A..  Lawrence. 
Fitch.  Clemma.  Wichita. 
Fit z pat  rick.  Frank.  Jjeavenworth. 
Fletsch.  Mrs.  E.  B..  Fort  Smith. 
Forrester,  J.  D.,  Lawrence. 
Frazier,  Maude.  Clay  Center. 
Frim.  Ella.  Waterville. 
(iardner.  Mrs.  D«ira  E.,  Emporia. 
(Jilmore.  Jo'iephine.  Lawrence. 
Gilmore.  Mary  (.}..  Lawrence, 
(xlad.  J.  W..  Ni.rth  T<.peka. 
Grandle.  H.  M..  Weir  City. 
Grates,  Mat  is  L.  ()sht)rne. 
Grav.  Ura.  Canton. 
Gregory.  LeRoy.  Hartford. 
Haimes.  Mrs.  M.  D.,  Manhattan. 
Hale.  Oscar.  Holton. 
Hall.  J.  S.,  Topeka. 
Hardy,  Miss  Clara,  Haddam. 
Harris,  C.  Parsons. 
Harris,  Idella,  Clay  Center. 


Harris,  S.  Grant,  (Cherry vale. 
Hewell.  Mattie  E.,  Topeka. 
Hill,  O.  C.,  Hiawatha. 
Hilton.  L.  B.,  (Uyde. 
Hiltcm.  W.  D..  Civde. 
Hoa^lin,  Sue  D.,  Holton. 
Hodj^son,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Hutchinson. 
Hoj^jr,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Columbus. 
Holderman.  D.,  Olathe. 
Horner.  Clara  H..  Atchison. 
Howard,  J.  L..  Olathe. 
Idol,  Cordie,  White  Cloud. 
Ingram,  Mrs.  G.  Williams,  Grant ville. 
Irwin,  .\.  B..  Highland. 
Johannes.  Wm..  Nortonville. 
Johnson,  H.  >L,  Holton. 
Johnson.  Rett  a.  Downs. 
Jones.  Geo.  W.,  Topeka. 
Jordan,  Annie  M.,  Topeka. 
Jordan,  Josiah.  Topeka. 
Hansen,  William.  Wicat  Kanf^en. 
Katner,  Frances  E.,  Troy. 
Kemper.  Marie,  Columbus. 
Kemper.  Minnie,  Columbus. 
Keffer.  John,  Wichita. 
Kibbe,  E.  A.,  Sent»ca. 
Kingsbury.  A.  S.,  Smith  Center. 
Konantz.  Emma  B.,  Ft.  Scott. 
Konson,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Kansas  Wickat. 
Lansdon.  C,  Ft.  Scott. 
Lawder.  Chas.,  Lundsboro. 
liawrence.  C.  D..  Hiawatha. 
Ijenj^er,  H.  ^L,  Emporia. 
Lindholm,  Mrs.  Annie,  Lindsbor>^. 
Lin^leton.  Ralph.  Osborne. 
Loban,  Mrs.  E.  F..  Victor. 
Loomis.  Mrs.  C.  M..  Clay  Center. 
Lovewell.  Bertha  E.,  Topeka. 
Lovewell,  Paul  A..  Topeka. 
McClintock,  O.  P.  M.,  Topeka. 
McElrov.  H.  E..  Wichita. 
Mclnlire.  ^L  A..  Fulton. 
Mclntire.  O.  S.,  Fuhon. 
McKernan.  Ella,  Topeka. 
McMiller,  Lizzie,  Wichita. 
Marshall.  T.  li.,  Osa^e  City. 
Mason,  Fred  L..  Lawrence. 
Mason.  Ville,  Beloit. 
Mathias.  Allie.  Leavenworth. 
Mathias.  Mary,  Leavenworth. 
Michael,  H.  M.,  Wichita. 
Miller.  Celia.  Independence. 
Mills.  C.  J.,  Blue  Rapids. 
Mills.  Lina.  Blue  Rapids. 
Mitchell,  Anna,  Lawrence. 
Morgan,  I.  B.,  Sabetha. 
Morrison.  H.  B..  Tescott. 
Murrav.  A.,  Vallev  Falls. 

*  ft 

Myers.  John  Q.,  Holtt)n.  . 
Myers.  .Mrs.  Kate,  Holton. 
Myers.  Mtnid.  Valley  Falls. 
Myers.  May.  Holton. 
Myler,  E.  W.»  C«Uo\i"^c»ci^^^'^. 
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Naylor,  Carrie,  Holt  on. 
Nevisoii,  MrH.  W.  W.,  Lawrence. 
Newell.  Callie,  Topeka. 
Newlin,  Clara  M.,  Emporia. 
Newliii,  Mrs.  J.  A..  Emporia. 
Olin,  A.  S.,  Kansas  City. 
Olin.  Mrs.  A.  8.,  Kansas  City. 
Peet.  Martha  E.,  Delphos. 
Pember,  Lydia.  Osborne. 
Peters,  Chas..  AVyandotte  county. 
Peters,  Minnie,  ^Vyandotte  county. 
Pursel.  Helen.  Columbus. 
Ransom,  J.  H.,  Ottawa. 
Read,  Willie,  Leavenworth. 
Read.  Mrs.  W.,  Leavenworth. 
Readf  William,  Leavenworth. 
Reas.  Mary  A..  Minneapolis. 
Reed.  Jessie.  Clay  Center. 
Regnier,  Mrs.  John,  Louisville. 
Richards,  K.  E.,  Delphos. 
Ritter,  Mary,  McDonald. 
Ritter.  Mattie.  McDonald. 
Ritter,  Nellie,  McDonald. 
Robert.  W.  F.,  Kansas  City. 
Rood.  Mrs.  H.  H..  Minneapolis. 
Rosenthal,  A.,  Wichita. 
Ross.  Anna  C,  Fort  Scott. 
Saxe,  Sallie  L.,  Wichita. 
Schofield,  Annie  E.,  Geuda  Springs. 
Schofield.  J.  G..  Seneca. 
Scoggin.  M.  A.,  Wichita. 
Scott.  Clara  H.,  Wellington. 
Scott.  Irn  I..  Wtillington. 
Scott.  Tzora  M.,  Fort  Scott. 
Shannon.  Sadie.  Smith  Center. 
Sharp,  Sallie  S..  Wichita. 
Sherrett,  Isa.  Hiawatha. 
Sherrett.  Margaret,  Hiawatha. 
Shull.  Etta  C  Wichita. 
Shull.  N.  P.,  Wichita. 
Slater.  Belle.  Thaver. 
Slater.  Raymond.  Thayer. 
Smith.  Etta.  Oskaloosa. 
Smith.  May,  Olathe. 
Smith.  Mark  H..  McPherson. 
Smith,  llattie.  Seneca. 


Smoke.  Delia  M.,  Wichita. 
Spencer,  C.  A.,  Mankato. 
Stevenson,  Lida,  Marshall. 
Stevenson.  W.  C.  Emporia. 
Stren,  Laura  B.,  Wichita. 
Stewart,  Lillian.  Speareville. 
Stewart,  Manda,  Speareville. 
Stilson,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  Seneca. 
Stocks,  Fred.  Blue  Rapids. 
Stocks.  S.  A..  Blue  Rapids. 
Sturgis,  J.  M.,  To]>eka. 
Swayze.  H.  G..  Topeka. 
Swayze,  J.  C,  Topeka. 
Thomas,  Chester,  Waterville. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Hannah.  Waterloo. 
Thomas.  Jackson,  Waterloo. 
Thompson.  Addie.  Troy. 
Thompson,  A.  H.,  Topeka. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  To])eka. 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  Waterville. 
Thompson,  Mabel.  To[)eka. 
Thompson,  Mary,  Waterville. 
Thompson,  N.  B.,  Waterville. 
Tindall.  Eva,  Law^rence. 
Tindall.  Mrs.  O.  L..  Lawrence. 
Tobin,  Tina.  Highland. 
Tripp,  Julia.  Topeka. 
Troutman,  Viola.  North  Topeka. 
Tucker.  C.  W..  Arlingttm. 
Wark,  Lizzie  F..  Arkansas  City. 
Weller,  J.  A.,  Lecomj>ton. 
Wilkinson.  J.  N..  Emporia. 
Williams,  Vesta.  Grant ville. 
Wilson.  Harry  G..  Topeka. 
Winans,  (Jeo.  W..  Topeka. 
Withe.  Hosethe.  Edgerton. 
Wood.  Anna  S..  Cinrden  City. 
AVood.  Emorv  M.,  Baldwin. 

• 

Woodford.  E.  H.,  Winchester. 
Woods.  Mary.  Topeka. 
Woolsev.  Atta.  Mankato. 
Wright.  Mrs.  L.  B..  Seneca. 
Yt>ung.  Geo.  C,  Wicliita. 
Young.  Geo.  N.,  Eskridge. 
You7igrot)t,  Alma.  Osage  Citv. 
Yonell.  T.  A..  Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 


Abbot.  .Miss  Ida  M..  CVescent  Hill. 
Anderson.  Mi^s  Gertrude,  Bowling  Green. 
Bant  a.  C.  W..  Harrodsburg. 
Barre.  Alice.  Bowling  Green. 
Barthohnnew.  Susie  M..  Tiouisville. 
Blacker.  lAdtx  l\..  Louisville. 
Bronst)n.  Ella,  Ijouisville. 
Brvan.  Miss  Anna  K..  Jjouisville. 
Clark*'.  Misr-  eJcnnie.  Louisville. 
Cross.  W.  ( )..  L«iuisville. 
T)eni|>ey.  Miss  Maggi«".  Tiouisville. 
DuTicMTi.  K.  D..  Tjt'\ington. 
Dinicnn,  L.  I)..  Lexington. 
Giltsou.  M.  D..  Tiexingtou. 


(Goodwin.  A.  C..  ()wensbor<K 
Grunder.  (ieorge.  Louis\ille. 
Hill.  Mary  I)..  Louisville. 
Hill.  Pnttic  S..  Tiouis ville. 
Knighton.  Miss  Hadley,  liouisville. 
Miller.  Miss  Bettie.  Louisville. 
Miller.  Miss  Ehilit*.  Ijouisville. 
Mullen.  W.  S..  Ijouisville. 
Norris.  Liz/ie  1j..  ri«iuisville. 
Prater,  E.  W..  Blooniington. 
Price.  Agnes  A..  L(»uisville. 
l*rice.  Mnrv  S..  Jjouisvillt'. 
HcrUuviitz.  Albert.  Louisville. 
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Simpson.  Misn  FranceR  C,  Loaisville. 
Stallard,  T.  B.,  Loui«viUe. 
Stewart,  J.  Q.  A.,  Frankfort. 
Stewart.  Miss  Rosalie.  Frankfort. 
Stoddart,  Mrs.,  Louisville. 


Stoddart,  Grace,  Louisville. 
Stoddart,  Nellie,  Louisville. 
Symonds,  A.  Alfred,  Cloverport. 
Warren,  Mary  Lee,  Louisville. 
Welman,  Miss  Lula,  Louisville. 

— KeHtucky^  39. 


Albert.  A.  E.  P.,  New  Orleans. 
Byrd.  C.  E..  Monroe. 
Chambers,  H.  E.,  New  Orleans. 
C(mrad.  Miss  I.  M..  New  Orleans. 
Geddes,  E.  E.,  New  Orleans. 
Gunby,  A.  A.,  Monroe. 
Gunby,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Monroe, 


LOUISIANA. 

McCoy,  A.  D.,  Mansfield. 
Moore,  Miss  Minnie,  New  Orleans. 
Ramsey,  Geo.  J.,  Clinton. 
Townsend,  Miss  A.  J.,  New  Orleans. 
Williams,  Miss  Emma,  New  Orleans. 
Williams.  Mrs.  S.  F.,  New  Orleans. 

-Louisiana^  13. 

MAINE. 


Allen,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Machias. 
Fernald,  M.  C.  Orono. 
Femald.  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Orono. 
Furlonj^,  E.  M.,  Portland. 
Giles,  M.  Rose,  Portland. 
Graves,  F.  E.,  Saco. 
Greely,  J.  H.,  Palermo. 
Haynes,  Grace  J..  Gorham. 
Hill,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  East  Corinth. 
Humphey,  Miss  M.  E.,  Yarmouth ville. 
Jordan,  B.  R..  Brunswick. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  B.  R..  Brunswick. 
Jordan,  L.  Frank.  Brunswick. 
Knii^ht.  Miss  F.  S.,  Portland. 
McCobe,  Raymond,  Machias. 
McCobe.  Mrs.  Raymond,  Machias. 


Maxwell.  H.  W.,  Larston. 
Oakes,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Yarmouthville. 
Pajfe,  Evelyn  R.,  Bucksport. 
Potter,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  Brunswick. 
Potter,  Carrie  N.,  Brunswick. 
Ridley.  Annie  C,  Brunswick. 
Rowe,  Edith  N.,  N.  Yarmouth. 
Rowe.  N.  A..  N.  Yarmouth. 
Slattery,  Mrs.  Emma,  Brunswick. 
Stone,  Gertrude,  Kent's  Hill. 
Stone,  Winifred.  Kent's  Hill. 
Sylvester,  Alice,  Portland. 
Thomas,  A.  M.,  Houlton. 
Varney,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Bath. 
Weasill.  Mvra  K.,  Auburn. 
Woodland,  Hattie  A..  Droden  Mills. 

— Maine,  32. 


Alford,  Mrs.  Clara,  Baltimore. 
Beatty.  L.  L..  Centerville. 
Chapmann.  C.  H.,  Baltimore. 
Farbes,  Ira  L.,  Vassar. 


Adams.  C.  H.,  Beverly. 
Allen:  Lucy  E.,  West  Newton. 
Arle,  E.  D..  Boston. 
At  wood.  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Somerville. 
Audins.  Miss  Norma,  Worcester. 
Austin.  Elvira  L.,  Bt»ston. 
Babson.  All)ert  D..  Gloucester. 
Bacheller.  Albert  L..  Lowell. 
Bailev.  F.  F..  Boston. 
Bailey.  J.  W..  Waltham. 
Bailey.  Mrs.  P.,  Boston. 
Bailey.  T.,  Boston. 
Ballard,  ('has.,  Worcester. 
Ballard.  Sarah  M..  Worcester. 
Bancroft,  Henry  L.,  Worcester. 
Banpfs,  Mary.  Boston. 
Barnes.  Louisa  J..  Boston. 
Barnes,  Wm.  T..  Boston. 
Barrett.  G.  H..  Groton. 
Barrows,  Evelyn.  Wellesley. 

—56 


MARYLAND. 

Franz,  Emma  E.,  Baltimore. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.,  Baltimore. 
Worthington,  John  D.,  Bel  Air. 

—  Maryland J  7. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barrows,  Marion  E.  H.,  Hopedale. 
Barry,  Florence  S.,  Lynn. 
Barton.  Geo.  H.,  Boston. 
Bettinson,  Addie  M.,  East  Cambridge. 
Bettinson,  James  W.,  East  Cambridge. 
Bettinson,  Louisa  M.,  East  Cambridge, 
Blaisdall,  Anna  K.,  Boston. 
Boyden,  Albert  G.,  Bridgewater. 
Brackett.  Susie  C,  Lynn. 
Brown.  Helen  M.,  Lowell. 
Brown,  Sylvester,  WoUaslon. 
Bryant,  Bartholomew,  Norfolk. 
Bryant.  O.  F.,  Boston. 
Bryant.  Mrs.  O.  F.,  Boston. 
Burbank,  John  G..  Peabody. 
Burbeck,  Mrs.  J.  N..  Peabody. 
Burgess,  Lucy  L..  Boston. 
Butters,  L.  H.,  Boston. 
Butters,  S.  H.,  Boston. 
Campbell,  Elizabeth,  Everett. 
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Carter.  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Boston. 
Carver,  Miss  E.,  Westfield. 
Case,  Elmer,  Hadley. 
Churchill,  Georgie  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Clark,  Chns.  N.,  Northampton. 
Clark,  Ellen  ().,  Sudbury. 
Clark.  Harry  C,  Boston. 
Clark.  John  B.,  Northampton. 
Clemence.  Mary  E.,  Southbridge. 
Cleveland,  M.  L.,  Boston. 
Cleveland,  Sarah,  Boston. 
Cockrane,  M.  J.,  Franklin. 
Coffin,  Carrie  I.,  Newbury  port. 
Coffin.  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Newburyport. 
Coffin,  E.  F.,  Newburyport. 
Coffin,  Josie  L.,  Newburyport. 
Collins,  M.  A..  Worcester. 
Coolidj^e.  Emma,  Cambridj^e. 
Coolidge,  Martha.  Cambridge. 
Crain,  F.  F.,  Boston. 
Critchett,  A.  J.,  Watertown. 
Crooks,  John  S.,  Hopkinton. 
Crooks.  Mrs.  John  S.,  Hopkinton. 
Crossley,  A.  T..  Northampton. 
Cummings,  M.  A.,  Boston. 
Currier,  Geo.  H.,  Haverhill. 
Davis.  Gertrude,  Fitchburg. 
Davis,  M.  M..  Boston. 
Deening,  F.  B.,  Boston. 
Dewart.  W.  H..  Cambridge. 
Doherty.  G.  J.  ()..  Boston. 
Drane.  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Charlestown. 
Duh'v.  Mary  E..  (t1()uccs(«m". 
Duley.  Sarah  (}..  (irloiiceslor. 
Dunbar,  K.  F.,  Boston. 
Dunbar,  Lilv  F.,  Boston. 

■ 

Dunlap.  Jainos.  Northampton. 
Dustaii.  D.  M..  Monson. 
Eagan.  Daniel.  Boston. 
Eagan.  Helen  E..  Boston. 
Eaton.  Daniel  .\.,  Tjoweil. 
Eaton.  Mrs.  D.  A..  Lowell. 
Eaton.  James  F..  North  Adams. 
Eddy.  ('has.  W.,  Ware. 
Eddv,  Harriel,  Ware. 
Eemos.  Willard,  Walt  ham. 
Ellis,  Ma  rah.  Aubunulale. 
EUis.  F.  ()..  Braintree. 
Ellis.  Mrs.  F.  ()..  Braintree. 
Ely.  Mrs.  Oscar.  Holvoke. 
Emery.  Jessie,  Wilmington. 
Fairbanks.  Sarah.  Lowell. 
Fairiield,  F..  Boston. 
Farwell.  Jennie  S..  Aul^urndale. 
Fenderson.  Eliza  H.,  Waverlv. 

• 

Fisher.  I^.  P..  Waltham. 

Fisk.  David.  Framingham. 

Fisk,  Eliza  W..  Framingham. 

Fisk,  Ella  W.,  Framingham. 

Foskib,  Dora  J..  Springfield. 

Foskib.  H.  C  Springlield. 
French,  (.'nrrie.  West  DedVvum. 
Gny,  Nellie  M..  West  Dedham. 


GebBon,  Ella  S..  Jamaica  Plain. 
G«b8on,  John  T.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
George,  Cora  V.,  Charlestown. 
Gillillan,  Lura  M.,  South  Framingham. 
Glidden,  Mary  E.,  Boston. 
Godfrey,  Nathan,  Holton. 
Goodard.  Martha  J..  Worcester. 
Greely,  Emma  A.,  Chelsea. 
Green,  Marion,  Lowell. 
Griggs.  Frank  H.,  WiUiamstown. 
Guernsey,  K.  M..  Amherst. 
Guernsey,  P.  C,  Amherst. 
Hale,  Alice  C,  Boston. 
Hammond,  Winthrop,  Woburn. 
Hancock.  Kate  M.,  Barre. 
Hardman.  Fannie.  Lowell. 
Hardon,  H.  C.  Newton. 
Harlow,  Brit  C,  East  Harlow. 
Harlow,  Elizabeth  E..  Weymouth. 
Harlow,  Hat  tie  J.,  Framingham. 
Harlow,  Helen,  Framingham. 
Haworth,  John  H..  Lowell. 
Haworth.  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Lowell. 
Haworth.  Lloyd  B.,  Lowell. 
Hart,  P.  S..  Peabody. 
Hart,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Peabody. 
Haskell,  Alta,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  L.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Herrick.  J.,  Plymouth. 
Hicks.  Mary  D..  Boston. 
Hill.  Alfe,  Carberrv. 
Hill,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Lynn. 
Hill.  John  F..  Bev^rlv. 
Hill,  W.  P..  Boston. 
Hokt,  H.  E.,  Lexington. 
Hosmer,  H.  H..  Southwick. 
Houghton.  J.  B..  Worcester. 
Houghton.  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Worcester. 
Hovev.  Laura,  Dorchester. 
Humphrey.  Lillian  E..  Weymouth. 
Hunt.  L.  IL.  Boston. 
Hutchinson.  Emilv  A..  Boston. 
Jacobs,  B.  H.,  Haverhill. 
Kellev,  Fred  E.,  Worcester. 
Kennedy.  W.  S..  Belmont. 

* 

Kilbourne.  Mabel,  Dedham. 
Kittredge,  Alice,  We.'^tboro. 
Knight,  C.  J.,  (iloucester. 
Knight.  E.  B..  Northampton. 
Knight,  Mrs.  E.  B..  Northampton. 
Knowlton.  Jennie  C.  Ijincoln. 
Lamere.  Lizzie  F.,  Lowell. 
McAlister.  Miss.  Waltham. 
McEly,  Annie.  Holyoke. 
McFarland.  E.  M.,  Worcester, 
Mc(jr lough.  J.  A.,  Boston. 
Macv,  F.,  Winister. 
Macv,  Sarah  E.,  Winister. 
Marvel.  L.  H..  West  Medford. 
Marvel,  Mary,  West  Medford. 
Ma,son,  Anna  M..  South  Framingham. 
Mayuard,  C.  L.,  Worcester. 
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Meadf  Mrs.  T.  A..  East  Boston. 

Mendnin.  C.  E.,  Boston. 

Merchant,  Mary  E.,  East  Weymouth. 

Meserve,  Alonzo,  Boston. 

Meserve,  Bertha  N.,  Boston. 

Met  calf,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Worcester. 

Mitchell,  H..  Boston. 

Morse.  Frank  E..  Boston. 

Mulliken.  Amelia  M..  Boston. 

MuUiken.  Emery.  Boston. 

Mnlliken,  Lizzie,  Boston. 

Mnrdock.  Caleb,  Wakefield. 

Mnrdock.  C.  M..  Wakefield. 

Murdock.  Maria  H..  Wakefield. 

Murray.  Anna,  Boston. 

Nelson.  J.  C,  Lawrence. 

Nelson,  M.  M.,  Lawrence. 

Nevens,  C.  H.,  Cambridgeport. 

Nichols,  Wilbur  F.,  Holyoke. 

Norris.  Mrs.  Frank,  Boston. 

Oldham,  Maude,  Globe  Village. 

Osden.  Mrs.  Mary,  West  field. 

Osgood,  Samuel.  Sterling. 

Othman,  Mary.  New  Bedford. 

Page,  C.  A..  Leicester. 

Palmer,  L.  M..  South  Framingham. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  South  Framingham. 

Parker.  Mrs.  H.  C,  Somerville. 

Pearce,  Isabell,  Chelsea. 

Pease.  Mrs.  H..  Soutli  Framingham. 

Perkins.  G.  G..  Lowell. 

Perkins.  Mrs.  Welthy,  Lowell. 

Pettee,  A..  Norfolk.  ' 

Pitman.  A.  H.,  East  Boston. 

Poffer.  Abbie  A.,  Lowell. 

Pope,  Frank  J..  Charlestown. 

Puffer,  Grace  H..  Lowell. 

Putnam.  C.  D..  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rav,  Estella,  Lawrence. 

Raymond,  Mary  W.,  New  Bedford. 

Raymond,  R.  F.,  New  Bedford. 

Rhoades,  Helen.  Boston. 

Rice,  John  W..  Rc»ckland. 

Rich.  E.  A..  Wakefield. 

Rich,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Wakefield. 

Richardson.  Emma.  Norfolk. 

Richardson.  Mabel.  Grafton. 

Richmond.  H.  M..  Adams. 

Rise,  M.  W..  Charlestown. 

Rollins.  W.  R..  Boston. 

Rugg.  Ernest  N.,  Fitchburg. 

Ruggler.  Mrs.  (t.  P..  Charlestown. 

Rule.  E.  E..  Lvnn. 

Russell.  C.  W.!  Lowell. 

Russell,  Mrs.  C.  W..  Lowell. 

Russell,  Eliza,  Maiden. 

Ryder.  T.  W.,  East  Boston. 

Sache.  W.  R..  Bost(m. 

Saunders.  Lucy  B..  East  Pepperell. 

Sawver,  Sadie.  Grafton. 

Scammar,  B.  W..  Lynn. 

Schinmielfennig,  B.,  Roxbury. 


Scribner,  C.  A.,  Bosttm. 

Semple,  N.  H.,  Lowell. 

Sheeham,  J.  J.,  Boston. 

Sherwin,  M.  M..  Roxbury. 

Sibley,  H.  M.,  Ware. 

Silver,  Elmer.  Boston. 

Simmonds,  Marshall,  Belmont. 

Slattery,  C.  L.,  Cambridge. 

Smitli.  Arthur,  Walt  ham. 

Smith,  Frank,  Dover. 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  C,  Cambridge. 

Smith,  Jennie,  Lowell. 

Sparon,  E.  P.,  Boston. 

Spring,  Edna  A.,  Fitchburg. 

Staples.  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Taunton. 

Staples,  F.  P.,  Nassgnsett. 

Stebbins,  E.  A..  Shelburne  Falls. 

Stebbins,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Shelburne  Falls. 

Sterns,  George  H.,  Cambridge. 

Sterns,  Thomas,  Cambridge. 

Stockin.  A.  C,  Boston. 

Stone.  O.  B.,  Salem. 

Stone,  Walter  B.,  Salem. 

Sweenev,  John  P.,  Lawrence. 

Thomas,  Jas.  E.,  Boston. 

Thompson,  Kate  C,  Charlestown. 

Topelius,  S.,  Boston. 

Tuell,  Hiram,  Milton. 

Tuttle,  M.  Ella,  Boston. 

Twooml)ly.  A.  T.,  Milton. 

Underbill,  Olive  E.,  Lowell. 

Vick.  Winslow  J.,  West  Newton. 

Wales,  Abbie  S.,  Walnut  Hill. 

Wales,  DoUie  L..  Walnut  Hill. 

Wales,  Samuel  M.,  Walnut  Hill. 

Walker,  Ada  V..  Oakham. 

Wardwell,  Mrs.  M..  Nortli  Cambridge. 

Warner,  Mabel  L.,  Boston. 

Weston.  F.  Irving,  Revere. 

Watts,  L.  H..  Chelsea. 

Watts.  Mrs.  L.  H.,  (!!helsea. 

Wheeler,  F.  C,  Woburn. 

Wheeler,  H.  N.,  Boston. 

Wheelock.  Lucy,  Boston. 

White,  Mrs.  V.  W..  Boston. 

White.  Elisha  M.,  Boston. 

White,  Ellen  M..  Worcester. 

White.  Miss  L.  B.,  Roxl)nry. 

White,  Mrs.  L.  B..  Roxl)ury. 

White,  M.  C.  W.,  Boston. 

White.  Mamie  P.,  Roxbury. 

White.  Mrs.  M.  P..  Roxbury. 

White,  Nellie  M.,  Worcester. 

White,  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Whitney.  George  F.,  Lowell. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  George  F.,  Lowell. 

Whittemore.  N.  H.,  Boston. 

Wiley,  Azula,  (-harlestown. 

Wilson.  James,  Lowell. 

Wood,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  West  Upton. 

Wood,  Nettie  E.,  West  Upton. 

— Massachusetts^^  290, 
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Addy.  Mary  E.,  Coldwater. 
Allen,  Ida  B.,  Bay  City. 
Arbury,  F.  W.,  Houghton. 
Arbury,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Houghton. 
Armstrong,  H.  M.,  Detroit. 
Armstrong,  L.  C,  Detroit. 
Balch,  Emma  A.,  Kalamazoo. 
Barnhart,  Irving.  Grand  Rapids. 
Barry,  Helen  M.,  Jackson. 
Bates,  Eva,  Iron  Mountain. 
Baxter,  Cora  R.,  Detroit. 
Baxter.  Emma,  Detroit. 
Bell,  Clara  E.,  Grand  Haven. 
Berrv,  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Pittsford. 
Blakeslee,  Carrie  A.,  Negaunee. 
Blasdell,  Amelia,  Crystal  Falls. 
Bliss,  F.  L.,  Detroit. 
Briggs,  E.  L.,  Grand  Haven. 
Brown,  Mary,  Marquette. 
Burkhardt,  B.  M.,  Crystal  Falls. 
Carmann.  C.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Chaflfee,  C.  G.,  Flint. 
Chandler,  E.,  Detroit. 
Clizbe,  W.  D.,  Ionia. 
Cook,  Albert  P.,  Milford. 
Cole,  Emma,  Grand  Rapids. 
Curtiss,  E.  T.,  Calumet. 
Curtis,  A.  E.,  Adrian. 
Davies,  Etolie  T.,  Lawton. 
Dodge.  Albert,  Fowlerville. 
Dodge.  John  J.,  Fowlerville. 
Ellis.  W.  A.,  Detroit. 
Emmersou,  Clnrn,  Detroit. 
Estabrook,  J..  Olivet. 
Evans.  T.  L..  Eaton  Raj)ids. 
Fellows,  Maude,  Three  Rivers. 
Fetter.  Mary  E.,  Birmingham. 
Fook,  Lizzie.  Calumet. 
Frost.  H.  H.,  Owosso. 
Gault.  Mrs.  E..  Kalamazoo. 
Gerls,  M.  S.,  Detroit. 
Gotts.  Editli  G.,  Whitehall. 
Goodman,  Cora,  Berlin. 
Gorton,  Louis  G.,  Detroit. 
Gost,  Mary  H.,  Big  Kaj)ids. 
Grev.  C.  M.,  Hudson. 
Hall.  Jennie.  Detroit. 
Hall.  Lula.  Sturgis. 
Hardcastle,  E.  C.  Grand  Rapids. 
Helliiigton,  I.  M.,  Muskegon. 
Henry,  Chas.  E..  Greenville. 
Henry.  M.  Norton,  (rreenville. 
Hills.  M..  Muskegon. 
Hinsdale.  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hinsdale.  Marv  E.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Hopkins,  Agnes  Tj..  Detroit. 
Hopkins.  Florence  M..  Detroit. 
Hoskiiig.  Mrs.  J  as.,  Noi'way. 
Hoskiug.  Mamie,  Norway. 
Houghan.  F.  K..  Birmingham. 
Husted,  Louise,  Crystal  Falls. 
Jacobs.  Xina,  Sturgis. 
JoHlin,  Ellen  E.,  Detroit. 


Kent,  Georgie,  Kalamazoo. 
Kleet.  Eugenia,  Whitehall. 
Larkin,  Jay  C,  Battle  Creek. 
Leach,  Mary  F..  Detroit. 
Liddell,  M.  B.,  Lamsburg. 
Lyon,  W.  F.,  Detroit. 
McBurney,  Ina.  Flint. 
Meehan,  Miss  Emma,  Vassar. 
Millett,  Albert  E.,  Armada. 
Mills,  E.  L.  J.,  Hillsdale. 
Montgomery,  S.,  Flint  College. 
Newman,  Helen  A.,  Kalamazoo. 
Nichols,  A.  R..  Ann  Arbor. 
Ninde,  Mrs.  Mary,  Detroit. 
Noble,  Belle.  Coopersville. 
Nobles,  Sarah  E.,  Coldwater. 
Pattengill,  H.  R.,  Lansing. 
Payne,  M.  M.,  Jareon. 
Potter,  Ada  J.,  Battle  Creek. 
Porntiss,  H.,  Albion. 
Powers,  M.  I.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Pryno,  C.  W.,  Juron. 
Hampton,  A.  M..  Detroit. 
Ransom,  W.  E.,  Vicksburg. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  H.,  Detroit. 
Rice,  Emma,  Lawrence. 
Richards,  F.  S.,  Hudson. 
Richardson,  L.  J.,  Jackson. 
Robinson,  Kate,  Detroit. 
Ropes,  Miriam.  Ishpeming. 
Ross,  C.  S.,  Detroit. 
Saunders,  Belle.  Flint. 
Scott.  Chas..  Holland. 
Scott,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Holland. 
Selden,  Anna  B..  Iron  Mountain. 
Shej)ard.  L..  Olivet. 
Shiell.  Lizzie  F..  Detroit. 
Sill.  J.  M.  B.,  Ypsilanti. 
Slawson,  H.  M.,  Coldwater. 
Slawson,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Coldwater. 
Steele.  Lydia  E.,  Negaunee. 
Stevens.  Lotta  W.,  Coldwater. 
Stewart,  John  A..  Port  Huron. 
Stougliton,  Lillia,  Kalkaska. 
Strickland,  E.  C.  Coldwater. 
Sturgis.  Nellie,  Sturgis. 
Sutherland,  Cora  B.,  Bay  City. 
Sweeney,  Kate,  Negaunee. 
Tate,  Rachel,  Berrien  Springs. 
Taylor,  Bertha  B..  Birmingham. 
Tliarrett,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Albion. 
Thomas,  Lois.  Muskegon. 
Thomas,  Marv  A..  Schoolcraft. 

t 

Thomas,  Jennie  A..  Bay  City. 
Towne,  Ella,  Jackson. 
Turner.  F.  W.,  Detroit. 
Turner.  Sophia.  Detroit. 
Wade,  Elizaljeth.  Ann  Arbor. 
^Vade,  G.  S.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Walcott,  C.  L..  Jackson. 
Walker,  George  H.,  Adrian. 
Wvvllm^,  Mrs.  O.  A..  Sonoma. 
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Welch,  W.  M.,  Benton. 
Werner,  Frank,  Grand  Rapids. 
White,  Fanny.  Jackson. 
Winchell,  Alex.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Winchell,  Mrs.  Alex.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Winter,  Mrs.  George,  Detroit. 


Winter,  Jessie,  Detroit. 
Wood,  Ella.  Detroit. 
Yost,  Chester  L.,  Big  Rapids. 
Zonthall,  J.  M.,  Detroit. 
Zutema,  D.  B.,  St.  John^s. 

— Michigan^  137, 


MINNESOTA. 


Aabetg,  S.  ().,  Hanley  Falls. 
Abrahamson,  J.  A..  Hoffman. 
Adair,  Esther  E.,  Owatonna. 
Adams,  Eleanor  E.,  Crow  River. 
Adams,  Edward  G.,  Owatonna. 
Adams,  Julia  O.,  Minneiska. 
Adams,  Roy  C,  Minneapolis. 
Akeipes,  Mary,  Winona. 
Alborn,  Abbie,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Alcock,  Lizzie.  Kenyon. 
Aldrick,  Eva,  Winnebago  City. 
Aldritt,  Minnie,  St.  James. 
Allen.  W.  E.,  St.  James. 
Anderson,  F.  L.,  Eggleston. 
Anderson,  H.  V.,  Hutchinson. 
Anderson,  Minnie  C,  Vasa. 
Anderson,  Maria  C,  St.  Paul. 
Anderson,  Mary  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Andrews,  J.  S.,  Willmar. 
Andrew,  M.  E.,  Marshall. 
Anloff,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Fosston. 
Atwood,  C.  H.,  Lake  Benton. 
Austin.  C.  S.,  St.  Paul. 
Austin,  F.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Avery,  Miss  H.,  Faribault. 
Avery,  L.  B.,  Meloud. 
Avery,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Meloud. 
Axteil,  May,  St.  Paul. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  May,  St.  Paul. 
Baker,  H.  R.,  St.  Paul. 
Baker,  H.  S.,  St.  Paul. 
Baker,  Katie.  Wabasha. 
Ball,  Emma,  St.  Paul. 
Banerop,  F.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Banks,  Mrs.  Sadie.  Willmar. 
Bargen,  Isaac  L,  Mountain  Lake. 
Bargen.  J.  I.,  Mountain  Lake. 
Barker,  Mary  D..  St.  Paul. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Olive,  Princeton. 
Barnes.  Hattie  L..  Vernon  Center. 
Barrett.  Ella  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Barrett.  Lou  P.,  Wadena. 
Barry.  J.  S.,  Georgetown. 
Basset t.  Lydia.  Winnebago. 
Beatty.  Belle.  Mankato. 
Beatty,  Lou  B.,  Mantoville. 
Beaudet,  Oct  a  via.  St.  Paul. 
Beck,  Gertrude.  Minneapolis. 
Beifeldt.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Belden,  C.  D.,  Austin. 
Benedict.  Ida  H..  Fergus  Falls. 
Bement,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Bennett,  Chas.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Bennett,  Margaret  E.,  Montrose. 


Bernick,  Frank,  St.  Joseph. 
Berhdalt,  A.  F.,  Mankato. 
Berhdalt,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Mankato. 
Bertrand,  F.  E.,  Blooming  Prairie. 
Beswick,  M.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Bevans,  H.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Bickford,  H.  A.,  Fergus  Falls. 
Bicknell,  Wm.  C,  Morris. 
Bigham,  Alice,  Redwood  Falls. 
Bigham,  Zelma,  Redwood  Falls. 
Bishman,  A.  E.,  Otisco. 
Bissett,  Allie  J.,  Woodstock. 
Bissett.  Mary  A.,  Winona. 
Bittner.  Alma,  St.  Peter. 
Bittner,  Augusta,  St.  Peter. 
Bittner,  Bertha.  St.  Peter. 
Bittrich,  Theresa,  St.  Paul. 
Blackman,  Clara  W.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Blake,  Henry  G.,  St.  Paul. 
Blodgett,  Clara,  St.  Paul. 
Blumm,  Rudolph,  Fergus  Falls. 
Brawn,  M.  B.,  Ortonville. 
Bolton.  Lucy,  St.  Paul. 
Bomberger,  F.  J.,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Bond,  J.D..  St.  Paul. 
Booth,  E.  M.,  Winona. 
Bordon.  Phcebe  E..  Princeton. 
Boston.  Mrs.  C.  A.,  St.  James. 
Bowie,  J.  R..  St.  Paul. 
Bowie,  Margaret,  St.  Paul. 
Boutwell,  Mrs.  H.  E..  St.  Paul. 
Boyes,  Maude.  Spring  Valley. 
Boyton,  Clara,  Garden  City. 
Bradley,  John  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Bradley.  P.  H..  Kenyon. 
Brammer,  Sally.  Winona. 
Brandt,  Otto,  St.  Paul. 
Brennan,  Maggie,  St.  Paul. 
Brewster.  H.  W..  St.  Paul. 
Brigham,  N.S.,  St.  Paul. 
Britts,  Matt..  St.  Paul. 
Brode,  Howard,  Champaign. 
Brophy.  Anna,  St.  Paul. 
Brownler,  Miss  May,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Brown.  Clarence  C,  Duluth. 
Brown.  L.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Brown,  Sarah,  Fillmore. 
Brvant.  Julian  C,  St.  Paul. 
Bucher.  Lizzie.  Mantorville. 
Buck,  B.  T.,  Detroit. 
Buck,  Virginia  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Buell.  Miss  C.  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Buell.  C.  F..  St.  Paul. 
Buell^  H.  W.,  L».iv«iftbviXtt. 
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Burk,  J.  W.,  Winona. 
Burke,  Sarah  C,  Albert  Lea. 
Burns,  Jennie  A.,  Winona. 
Burns,  Maggie  E.,  Kandiyohi  Station. 
Buterick,  W.  H.,  St.  Paul. 
Butler,  Josephine  H.,  Winona. 
Byrnes,  Manie  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Cady,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Buffalo. 
Cain,  Mary  M.,  Winona. 
Callahan.  Miss  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Callahan,  Mary  A.,  Empire  City. 
Calverley,  Fannie  H.,  Duluth. 
Campbell.  Agnes  M.,  Duluth. 
Campbell,  Miss  C,  St.  Paul. 
Campbell.  Myrtle,  Minneapolis. 
Cameron,  Harriet,  La  Crescent. 
Camp.  Kate  Van.  Austin. 
Candall.  H.  E.,  Rockford. 
Card,  Jennie.  St.  Paul. 
Carman,  G.  N.,  St.  Paul. 
Carroll,  E.  T..  Alexandria. 
Carville,  Robert  D.,  Minneapolis. 
Casey,  Thomas,  Crookston. 
Cassidy,  Ada  L.,  Mankato. 
Chadduck.  Fred,  Faribault. 
Chaffee,  James  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Chamberlain,  E.  W\,  Hamilton. 
Chamberlain,  J.,  St.  Paul. 
Chandler.  Fannie,  Henwood. 
Chapin.  F.  B..  Detroit  City. 
Chapin.  Mary  A..  Detroit  City. 
Cha])inan.  James  H..  Rochester. 
Chapman.  Mrs.  James  H.,  Rochester. 
Chapman.  Maria  J.,  Mankato. 
Cheadle.  DeEtte.  Cleveland. 
Childs.  Mrs.  M.  A..  Morris. 
Chikls,  Joel  N..  Morris. 
Childs.  Nellie  C,  Detroit. 
Chinnock,  May,  Litchtield. 
Christ  num.  Kate  L..  Kasson. 
Clapp.  Clara.  St.  Paul. 
Clark.  Barbara.  St.  Paul. 
Clark.  C.  E..  Granite  Falls. 
Clark.  Emma  E..  Rochester. 
Clark.  Lida.  St.  Paul. 
Clark.  Martha,  Hamline. 
Clark,  Myrn.  Kasson. 
Clarke.  Chas..  (xranite  Falls. 
Clearnian.  Miss  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Clinch,  A.  B..  Anoka. 
Clinch.  G..  St.  Paul. 
Clinch.  L.  II..  St.  Paul. 
Clinton.  Kate  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Chun.  K.  M..  St.  Paul. 
Cluin,  M.  R.,  St.  Paul. 
Clute.  Nellie  V.,  St.  Cloud. 
Co^hlan.  Maude,  Wood  Tiake. 
Collins.  Marie  E..  Mankato. 
Conaiit.  Albert.  Minneapolis. 
Consul, ,n.  ('.  H..  St.  Paul. 
Coil viJ]i<;n.  Ilia  E..  St.  Paul. 
Ciutpvv.  Eva  L.,  Northt\e\d. 
Ci)o}>ev,  Hattie,  Marion. 


Corcoran,  Miss  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Corcoran,  Minnie,  St.  Paul. 
Cosgrave,  Mary,  St.  Paul. 
Couper,  Chlora  E.,  W^ells. 
CoweU.  Mary  L.,  St.  Paul  Park. 
Crandall,  M.,  Ellsworth. 
Crickett,  E.  T.,  Duluth. 
Crombie,  J.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Crookshauks,  M.  A.,  Angus. 
CuUen,  O.  O.,  St.  Paul. 
Cummings,  Ella  V..  St.  Paul. 
Cummings,  Lillian,  St.  Paul. 
Cummings,  May,  St.  Paul. 
Cunnady,  Effie,  St.  Paul. 
Curry,  Niel  A.,  West  Duluth. 
Curtis,  A.  W.,  Osakis. 
Dallas,  Miss  M..  St.  Paul. 
Damon,  Persis  V.,  Winona. 
Darr.  Mary,  Mankato. 
Darrah,  M.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Davenport,  F.  E..  St.  Paul. 
Davidson,  Lucy,  Donnelly. 
Davidson,  Myrtle  E.,  Alma  City, 
Davis,  Mrs.  Mattie.  Duluth. 
Davis.  Sarah  ().,  St.  Paul. 
Day.  Ada,  Duluth. 
Day,  Persis,  Duluth. 
Day,  Jennie,  Hampton. 
Deacon.  K..  St.  Paul. 
Dean.  Bradford,  Walt  ham. 
Dean,  Flavia.  Blue  Earth  City. 
Dean,  Frank  E..  Blakelev. 
Denning.  Alham])ra  G..  Winona. 
Desmond.  N.  F..  St.  Paul. 
Dibble.  Eva  H.,  Waseca. 
Dill,  Victoria  M..  Wabasha. 
Dittes.  li.  E..  Brown's  Valley. 
Doak.  Julia  E..  St.  Paul. 
Dobner,  Laura  A..  St.  Paul. 
Dodji^e.  Vienna.  Winona. 
Doij^,  Katie  E..  Kasson. 
Domcier.  Antlrew.  New  .\llen. 
Dolan.  Miss  M.  M..  St.  Paul. 
Donaldson.  A.  M.,  Fairmont. 
Donaldson.  Laura  L..  Stewart. 
Door,  A.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Dorn,  Helena.  St.  Paul. 
Douiifhertv.  Mamie.  Mankato. 
Dougherty.  Sadie.  St.  Paul. 
Draver.  Lena.  Stillwater. 
Dredge.  Belle.  Willow  Creek. 
Drought.  E.  L..  Northlield. 
Drought.  F.  B..  St.  Paul. 
Duff.  Louisa.  Sjuing  Valley. 
Dunn,  A.  C.  Winnebago. 
Dunn,  Marv.  White  Hear. 
Dunn,  Blanche.  St.  l*jnil. 
Duncan,  Agnes.  Claremont. 
Dutcher.  C.  H.,  NVarrensburg. 
Dver.  A.  Ma  v.  W  indom. 
Dyer.  Hattie  N..  W indom. 
vAumv,  B.  G..  St.  Paul. 
YiW^Vwv^w.  \-kV>VV\^  K.v'^V.  ^^\sv.<i*. 
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Eddy,  Belle  E.,  Anoka. 
Edmond,  Terra  J.,  Claremont. 
Egan,  Nellie,  Inver  Grove. 
Egge,  Albert  E..  Northtield. 
Egglei^ton,  H.  M..  St.  Paul. 
Ehlers,  George,  St.  Paul. 
EUickson,  Mary,  Albert  Lea. 
Elliott,  Martha,  White  Bear. 
Emerson,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Emily,  Alta  W.,  La  Crescent. 
Engstrom.  A.  E..  Cannon  Falls. 
Erickson,  Mrs.  G..  Duluth. 
Erwin,  J.  S.,  West  Duluth. 
Eustace.  Libbie.  St.  Paul. 
Everett.  M.  R.,  Waterville. 
Eyles.  Clara.  St.  Paul. 
Eyles.  Jennie  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Faddis.  M.  ().,  Mankato. 
Faddis.  Prudence,  Mankato. 
Fairweather,  Agnes,  Euclid. 
Fairweather,  Lizzie,  Euclid. 
Farnsworth,  S.  A..  St.  Paul. 
Farnsworth.  Helen,  Rockland. 
Far,  Bessie.  St.  Paul. 
Farr.  M.  T..  St.  Paul. 
Farrar,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Farrell.  Mary  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Farrell,  Kate  D..  New  Brighton. 
Farrell,  Nellie  M.,  New  Brighton. 
Far<juhar.  Anna  M..  Alexandria. 
Fayerweather.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Ferguson.  Anne.  Grover. 
Field.  Chattie.  St.  Paul. 
Fisher.  Julia  W..  St.  Paul. 
Fiske,  C.  A..  St.  Paul. 
Fitch.  E.  T.,  Austin. 
Fitzgerald,  James  N..  Minneapolis. 
Fitzgerald,  Mary  A..  Lake  City. 
Flint,  L.  C,  St.  Paul. 
Fluke,  Francis,  Winnebago  City. 
Foot,  Eugene,  St.  Cloud. 
Ford,  G.  B..  St.  Paul. 
Forrest.  Janette,  Minneapolis. 
Foster.  E.  H.,  Faribault. 
Fowble.  L.  C.,  St.  Paul. 
Fowler,  Charles  E..  St.  Paul. 
Fox.  Miss  A.  H..  Lake  City. 
Fradinburgh,  E.  A..  St.  Paul. 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Mary.  Herman. 
Franklvn.  Miss  E.  b'.,  St.  Paul. 
Freeman,  Emma.  St.  Paul. 
Freeman,  Flora  M..  Sauk  Center. 
Frencli,  Fanny  G..  Plainview. 
French,  H.  E.,  Pipestone. 
French.  Mrs.  H.  E..  Pipestone. 
French.  Kittle  M.,  I'ipestone. 
Friedmann.  Carrie  E.,  New  Ulm. 
Frost.  E.  P..  (ilencoe. 
Frost.  J.  M..  Fari])ault. 
Fullerton,  P.  G.,  Windom. 
Funderhide.  Anna  M..  Grand  Meadow, 
(raldsburg.  Paul  W..  Minneapolis. 
Gallagher,  P.  S.,  Benson. 


Gardon.  Tilly,  Claremont. 

Gates,  Adelaide,  Winona. 

Gates,  Laura,  St.  Paul. 

Gault.  Alice  R.,  St.  Peter. 

Gaurd,  Nellie,  Taylor's  Falls. 

George,  Helen,  New  Ulm. 

Geddesfl,  Ida  L.,  Delaware. 

Gibbs,  Burt  F..  Anoka. 

Gibson,  Agnes  M..  Duluth. 

Gibson,  E.  Grace,  Heron  Lake. 

Gibson,  May,  St.  Paul. 

Gibson.  Minnie  .\.,  Millville. 

Gilbert,  M.  W'..  St.  Paul. 

Gill,  Mary,  St.  Paul. 

Gillies,  J.'h.,  St.  Paul. 

Gilman.  J.  E.,  Glenwood. 

Gilman.  M.  L.,  Glenwood. 

Gimbert.  B.  M.,  Rochester. 

Ginn,  Jennie,  St.  Paul. 

Gleason,  Lillian,  Blooming  Prairie. 

Gleason,  May,  Brainerd. 

Glidden,  Cora.  St.  Paul. 

Glover.  A.  G.,  West  Duluth. 

Goldburg,  Ida  E.,  Albert  Lea. 

Goode,  J.  Paul,  Moorhead. 

Goodrich,  C.  A..  Detroit. 

Gorham,  J.  A.,  Ellington. 

Goss.  Ethel.  Georgetown. 

(Jowdy,  Grace  E..  Winona. 

Grace,  Agnes,  St.  Paul. 

Grady,  Mrs.  Marion,  Stillwater. 

Grant,  Blanche.  Tracv. 

Grant,  Clara,  Winona. 

Grant,  E..  Amherst. 

Grant,  Harriet,  St.  Paul. 

Grant,  Martha.  Amherst. 

Granes.  Mark.  Adrian. 

Grave.  Ruth,  Rochester. 

Graves,  Maud,  .\drian. 

Gray,  Addle,  St.  Paul. 

Gray,  Cecil  B..  Lake  City. 

Gray,  Emma  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Gray,  May.  St.  Paul. 

Green.  Ethel.  Rushford. 

Grey,  T.  J..  St.  Cloud. 

(xriffin.  Mary  E.,  Northfield. 

Grimes,  Sarah,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Gross.  O.  C.  Pickwick. 

Grundman,  M.,  St.  Cloud. 

Gundlack,  C.  M.,  St.  Paul. 

Gutridge,  A.  W.,  St.  Anthony. 

Haas.  Louis  H.,  Ramsey. 

Hagen,  Emma  A..  Northtield. 

Haggerty,  E.,  St.  Paul. 

Hair,  G.  R..  Mankato. 

Hale,  Lucie  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Haley.  Maggie.  Willmar. 

Hall,* Teresa,  Plamville. 

Hall,  .\lice  L..  Etna. 

Hallowell,  C.  E..  St.  Paul. 

Hamilton,  l^ina.  St.  Paul. 

Hamilton,  May.  St.  Paul. 

Hammond*  Mr*.  O^ox^^  ^,^  ^^*'?»nsvv. 
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Hammond,  W.  S.,  Madelia. 
Haucuck,  Ida  K..  Euclid. 
Hanard.  L.  P..  Rochester. 
Harrison.  E.  E.,  New  Richland. 
Hartley,  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Hase,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  Owatonna. 
Hashburn,  L..  St.  Cloud. 
Hawthorne,  Minnie,  St.  Paal. 
HayB,  VVillett  M.,  St.  Anthony's  Park. 
Heinback,  J.  H.,  Duluth. 
Henderson,  Jessie,  Willmar. 
Henselwood,  M.  L.,  St.  Cloud. 
Hess,  H.  C,  Winnebago  City. 
Hern,  Sadie.  St.  Paul. 
Heywood,  F.  J.,  Minneapolis. 
Hill,  Emma  G.,  Jackson. 
Hills.  Miss  M.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Hirme.  D.  W.,  Benson. 
Historical  Society,  St.  Paul. 
Hitchcock,  Lizzie,  Redwood  Falls. 
Hitchcock,  W.  F..  Fisher. 
Hitzker,  John.  Winona. 
Hobart.  Mrs.  H.  A..  Red  Wing. 
Holdridge,  R.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Hong.  N.  J.,  Willmar. 
Horrington,  L.  P..  Hutchinson. 
Hosmer,  Alice  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Hough.  Bertha  T..  St.  Paul. 
Hovt,  Ella  L..  Le  Sueur. 
Hoyt.  J.  F..  St.  Paul. 
Hozzine,  Geo.  II..  Hamline. 
Hudson.  E..  St.  Paul. 
HuflFinaii.  Marv  T..  Winona. 
Hughes.  James  S.,  St.  Paul. 
Hughes.  Josej»liine.  Ceresco. 
Huniasoii,  Anna.  R<K'hester. 
Hunt.  Kale  D.  M.,  Detroit. 
Hunt.  Maggie,  Winona. 
Hunter.  Mollie  11..  Hastings. 
Hurd.  May  A.,  Mnnkato. 
Hurley.  H.  R..  St.  Paul. 
Iluse.  Mary  S.,  Princeton. 
Hyde.  C.  N.  G..  St.  Cloud. 
Hynes.  Julia.  K(»seinount. 
Hynes.  Mnry  A..  Winnebago. 
Hynes.  Tes.-a.  \Vinneba<:o. 
Ingalls.  M.  v..  Winona. 
Irvinj^^  Annie  E.,  Mankato. 
Jardan.  Nellit-  K.,  Winnebago. 
Jerrard.  Madge.  St.  Cloud. 
Johnson.  F.  Helen.  St.  Paul. 
Johnson.  Ht>nr\.  Albert  Lea. 
Johnson,  iielia  M..  Duluth. 
Johnson.  Hebecea.  Hrowiisilaie. 
Johnson.  Susio  M..  Albert  Lea. 
John>on,  \'.  Tj..  Lindstr«)ni. 
Jone>.  Anna  E.,  Mankatt>. 
Jorgins«»n.  Daj^^na.  Mankat«). 
Joyce.  Lditli.  SI.  Paul. 
Juni.  lU-nedict.  New  llni. 
Keane.  Josic.  St .  Paul. 
Kvnnr.  Minnie  P..  St.  l'uu\. 
Kvofv.  M.  E..  St.  Paul. 


Keegau,  Maggie,  Rosemount. 
Keenan,  G.  J.,  Mankato. 
Keir.  B.  L.,  Osakis. 
Keith.  Hattie  A.,  Winona. 
Kellar.  Minnie  F.,  Albert  Lea. 
Kellogg.  G.  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Kelly,  Alice,  Rochester. 
Kelly.  Alice,  St.  Paul. 
Kelly,  Emma  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Kelly.  Minnie,  St.  Paul. 
Kemper,  Charles.  Minneapolis. 
Kendall.  Katie  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Kenely,  Kate,  Princeton. 
Kenely,  Winifred,  Princeton. 
Kennedy,  Laura,  St.  Peter. 
Kennedy.  Margaret,  Caledonia. 
Kernan.  T.  F..  Norwood. 
Kiehle,  D.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Kiesling,  Sophia,  New  Ulm. 
Kilgore,  Emma  A..  Marshall. 
Kilgore,  W.  W..  Marshall. 
Kimball,  Miss  M..  St.  Paul. 
King,  G.  S.,  St.  Paul. 
King.  John  E..  St.  Paul. 
King,  M.  M..  St.  Paul. 
Kingston,  Emma,  Hastings. 
Kingston,  Jennie  A.,  Hastings. 
Kingsley,  J.  B.,  Minneapolis. 
Klatte.  Henrietta.  Henderson. 
Knapp,  Hannah,  Smithfield. 
Knapp,  Grace  M..  Smithtield. 
Knapp.  Jennie.  Mountain  Lake. 
Knepper.  Geo.  E..  Winona. 
Knew,  B.  F..  Minneapolis. 
Knight.  Gertrude  E.,  Litchfield. 
Knights,  Viola  E..  Litchfield. 
Knips,  Clara.  Adrian. 
Kniss,  Mrs.  L.  B..  Luverne. 
Krnnile.  Let  a  M..  Chatfield. 
KranA'.  Martin.  Mankato. 
Krieger,  Carrie.  St.  Paul. 
Krieger.  Nina,  St.  Paul. 
Kult,  Mary.  St.  Paul. 
Ladd.  W.  R..  St.  Paul. 
Lahr,  J<iseph.  St.  Cloud. 
Lanij)ort.  A.  C.  Avoca. 
Landenslaj'er.  Rila,  Tracv. 
Lange.  D..  St.  I'aul. 
Larkin,  Nellie  H.  K..  Vicksburgh. 
Larson.  J..  Duluth. 
Larson.  John  P..  Duluth. 
Larson.  Matilda.  New  London. 
Tiaughlin.  Ada  M..  St.  Paul. 
Laughlin.  E.  L..  St.  Paul. 
I^aughlin.  Eva  B..  Miunea])olis. 
Lawrence,  B.  H..  Farniington. 
Lawson.  Eline.  Anoka. 
Lee.  H..  St.  Paul. 
Lee.  Libbie,  Marshall. 
Lee,  Minnie  E,.  Duiutli. 
Lee,  Sadie.  Clearwater. 
Lennox,  Margaret,  St.  Paul. 
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Lewis,  Nellie  M.,  Mankato. 
Library,  Hoyt,  St.  Paul. 
Lieberg.  Amelia,  Mankato. 
Lien,  Johanna,  Delavan. 
Linnell,  Medora,  Grove  City. 
Linsley,  L.  F.,  Minneapolis. 
Littell,  E.  H..  Stewart. 

Little,  Clara  L., . 

Looaemoore,  Anmic,  Huntley. 
Lord,  L.  C,  Moorehead. 
Lothrop,  V.  W.,  St.  Paul. 
Louie,  W.,  St.  Paul. 
Lowry,  Mrs.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Lutz,  Maggie  E.,  Lake  City. 
Lutz,  Thomas  H.,  Lake  City. 
Lyman,  Ida  M.,  Granville. 
Lynch.  James,  Wiscoy. 
Lynch,  Mary  E..  Winona. 
Lyon,  Blanche,  St.  Paul. 
Lyons,  J.  E.,  Montevideo. 
Lyons,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Montevideo. 
Mackey,  Helen,  St.  Paul. 
McCall,  M.,  West  Duluth. 
McCaine,  Addie,  St.  Paul. 
McCann,  Lizzie  B..  Hamline. 
McCardy,  Chas.  \V.,  Winona. 
McCaughin,  Mary.  Waseca. 
McCleary.  J.  T.,  Mankato. 
McConnell.  Grace  M.,  St.  Cloud. 
McCunnell.  Jennie  A.,  St.  Cloud. 
McCord.  Mrs.  \\.  B.,  Minneapolis. 
McCormick,  Miss  E..  St.  Paul. 
McCormick,  Johanna.  Norwood. 
McCormick,  Maggie  F.  V.,  Norwood. 
McCauwan.  Jennie.  Winona. 
McCroden,  Maud,  Merriam  Park. 
McCrory.  A.  G..  St.  Paul. 
McDonough.  Delia,  Grand  Meadow. 
McDonough.  Julia.  St.  James. 
McDonough.  Mary,  Grand  Meadow. 
McGee,  Charles,  St.  Paul. 
McGrortv.  Eugenie  F..  St.  Paul. 
McGrillis,  ()..  Hubbard. 
McGuame.  Aniiti.  Winona. 
McKenna,  Emma.  St.  Paul. 
McLeod,  Christie,  Rushford. 
McLeod.  H.  C,  St.  Paul. 
McLeod.  R.  C.  St.  Paul. 
McManus.  Anna,  Spicer. 
McManus.  Loa.  Mazeppa. 
McMartin,  Grace.  Claremont. 
McMillan.  Mrs.  E..  St.  Paul. 
McMurry.  Chas.  A.,  Winona. 
McNown.  Clara  I..  Appleton. 
McOnat,  Mary.  Red  Wing. 
Madigan.  Margaret.  St.  Paul. 
Madison.  NellijE'.  Marshall. 
Maguir.  Anna.  St.  l*eter. 
Maguir.  Kate.  St.  Peter. 
Mahaffy.  Sadie.  Canton. 
Mahoney,  Miss  A.  M..  Minneapolis. 
Maloney.  Berzie,  Waseca. 
Mamon,  M.,  St.  Paul. 


Manual-Training  School,  St.  Paul. 
Manchester,  J.  E.,  Alexandria. 
Marren,  Maggie,  Rochester. 
Marriam,  Winifred,  Brown's  Valley. 
Marshall,  J.  C,  Dodge  Center. 
Martin,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Mather,  L.  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Mathews.  Abbie,  Breckenridge. 
Matthews,  Josie,  St.  Paul. 
Mattson,  Evelyn,  Breckenridge. 
Masmi,  C.  F.,  Ada. 
Maxfield,  Myra,  Austin. 
May,  Alice,  Winona. 
May,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Winona. 
Manz,  Macy,  Verndale. 
Mead,  Effie,  Mankato. 
Meguin,  Winnie,  St.  Paul. 
MeUike,  L.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Melian.  Anna,  Genoa. 
Merrill,  D.  D.,  St.  Paul. 
Merrill.  Mrs.  D.  D.,  St.  Paul. 
Merrill,  G.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Merrill,  H.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Merrill,  L.  K.,  St.  Paul. 
Merriner,  C.  D.,  Jack.son. 
Merritt,  S.  A.,  Winona. 
Mesh.  Christiana,  Barrett. 
Mikkelsen.  Martha.  Delavan. 
Miller,  Ada,  M.,  Lake  City. 
Miller,  Carrie.  St.  Paul. 
Miller,  Emily  L..  Roscoe. 
Miller.  John  C,  Delhi. 
Miller.  Lillian  A.,  Roscoe. 
Miller.  Lucia  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Mills.  May  E.,  Buffalo 
Milnor,  F.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Miner.  J.  P.,  St.  Paul. 
Mink,  Jennie.  Winona. 
Mitchell.  Mary  G.,  Eyota. 
Montgomery.  Mary,  Welcome. 
Movell.  Anna,  St.  Paul. 
Moore,  Anna,  St.  Paul. 
Moore,  Julie  L..  Duluth. 
Moore,  John.  Crookston. 
Moosb rugger.  Ellen.  New  Canada. 
Morrison.  Mrs.  J..  Waterloo. 
Morrison,  Rose  B..  Minneapolis. 
Morrissey.  Roseline.  Stillwater. 
Morrow,  Anna  A..  St.  Paul. 
Morse.  Ethel,  Beaver  Falls. 
Moses,  A.  Helen.  Empire  City. 
Moses,  M.  J.,  Empire  City. 
Mosher.  E.  H..  Utica. 
Mosher,  Roy,  Utica. 
Mostur,  Elias,  Norway  Lake. 
Mueller.  Francis.  New  Ulm. 
Mueller,  Lena.  St.  Paul. 
Mtiller.  Frederick  C..  St.  Paul. 
Mulhihy.  Ella  R..  St.  Paul. 
Mullen.  Ella,  Wabasha. 
Mulvanay.  Maggie,  Mantonville. 
Murdock.  Emily  T.,  Wabasha. 
Murphy,  G.  E.,  Madelia. 
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Murphy,  Julia,  Blooming  Prairie. 
Murphy,  Mary  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Naughton,  Mamie,  Grove  City. 
Nedobyty.  Anna.  St.  Paul. 
Neil,  Oscar  H.,  Holden. 
Nelson,  Augusta  J..  North  St.  Paul. 
Nelson,  L.  T.,  Vasa. 
Nettleship,  Lillie  M..  St.  Paul. 
Newton,  Elizabeth,  Cedar  Mills. 
Newson.  M.  G.,  St.  Paul. 
Nichols.  Wilna,  Duluth. 
Nix,  Amelia,  St.  Paul. 
Nix,  Robert,  New  Ulm. 
Noble,  Cora  B.,  Mankato. 
Noble,  Hattie  L.,  Mankato. 
Nolan.  Mary.  St.  Paul. 
Noonan.  J.  M.,  Gracoville. 
Norct)tt,  Clara,  St.  Paul. 
Norcott.  Martha,  St.  Paul. 
Norris,  EUa  L..  Minneapolis. 
Norton,  Annabel,  Northfield. 
Norton,  M..  St.  Paul. 
Norton.  M.  G.,  Winona. 
Noth,  Emma,  Anoka. 
Nutt,  R.  N.,  St.  Paul. 
Nutter,  Mary.  Sherburn. 
Nygreen,  Caroline,  Elizabeth. 
Ober,  Winifred.  Austin. 
O'Brien,  Miss  K.  L.,  Faribault. 
O'Brien.  Lily  Y..  St.  Paul. 
O'Brien.  Mar  v.  Willniar. 
O'Connell.  Anna  A..  Minnoa]>olis. 
O'Conndl.  J.  F..  Gibbon. 
O'Connell.  J.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
O'Connell.  K.  D..  St.  Paul. 
O'Conor.  Josie  J..  St.  Paul. 
Ohr.  Frances  D..  St.  Paul. 
O'Keefe.  Nellie.  Hastings. 
Olds.  Marv  L..  Duluth. 
Olsen,  H.  v..  Willniar. 
( )lsen,  John  W.,  Albert  Lea. 
O'Neill.  Mary  G.,  St.  Paul. 
Opsalil.  O.  H..  Albert  Lea. 
O'Hourke.  Lizzie.  Enterprise. 
Orton.  L.  C..  St.  Paul. 
Osborn,  Georj^ia.  Monroe. 
Osborne.  Mary.  St.  l*eter. 
Osborne.  Rosamond.  St.  Peter. 
Otis,  (iraee.  St.  Paul. 
Palmer.  ^lay.  Minne;ipoIis. 
Palten.  Alicia.  St.  Pfiul. 
Papeiihaj^en.  Martha,  St.  Paul. 
Park,  Anna.  Caledonia. 
Parker.  K.  A..  St.  Paul. 
Patterson.  Kmnia  ('..  Uochest(*r. 
Patterson.  H.  (;..  Litchfield. 
Pattison.  Kdith.  St.  (Uoud. 
Peabody,  Eunice  I).,  St.  Paul, 
l^eabody.  Sarah  E..  St.  l^■^ll. 
Pearce.  Elizabeth.  St.  IVter. 
Pease.  M<Mti('  L..  Pipestone. 
Pcrn'/i.  \{.  E.,  Mankato. 
IVtds,  I{osc,  Crow  lUvev. 


Phelan.  Alice  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Phelan,  B.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Pickard,  Anna  C,  St.  Paul. 
Pickett,  Cora,  St.  Paul. 
Pierce,  Sarah  W.,  Faribault. 
Pike,  Susie  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Pitts,  Fannie  A.,  St.  PauL 
Place,  Mrs.  C.  S..  St.  Paul. 
Pointer,  E.  G.,  Duluth. 
Porter,  Anna  S.,  Mankato. 
Porter,  A.  H.,  Minnehaha. 
Porter,  Edgar  L.,  St.  Cloud. 
Powell,  Eva  L.,  Warren. 
Pratt,  E.  C,  St.  Paul. 
Pratt,  Eunice,  St.  Paul. 
Prescott,  Flora  E..  Preston. 
Public  Library.  St.  Paul. 
Putnam,  A.  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Putnam,  K.  E.,  St.  PauL 
Putnam.  Mary  A.,  Battle  Lake. 
Quing,  Thomas  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Quingley,  Mary,  Wabasha. 
Rector,  Jennie,  Wells. 
Redding,  Addie  E.,  Plomvier. 
Reed,  Flora,  Farmington. 
Rehfeldt.  Clara  M.,  New  Ulm. 
Reid,  Margaret,  Mankato. 
Reinocker,  Miss  A.  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Regan,  Mary,  Winona. 
Remington.  Alice.  Northfield. 
Rendohl,  J.  O..  Hurdal. 
Rice,  Ann  E..  Oronoco. 
Rice.  Carl  J..  Sacred  Heart. 
Rice,  Emma  I).,  St.  Paul. 
Richardson.  F.  M.,  Brown's  Valley. 
Richardson.  .J.  M..  Tia  Sueur. 
Richardson.  Julia.  Duluth. 
Richardson,  Nellie.  Winnebago. 
Richardson,  N\>ra  J..  Elgin. 
Rilev.  Mnrv.  West|>ort. 
Roach.  D.  L..  Brown's  Valley. 
Roach.  M.  E..  Brown's  Valley. 
Roach.  Mrs.  M.  E..  Brown's  Valley 
Robertson.  Margaret.  Rochester. 
Robinson,  Ida  L..  Fairniount. 
Rtjbinson.  Lucy  M..  Si.  Paul. 
Rocheleau,  M.  F..  Moorhead. 
Rocheleau.  Mrs.  M.  F..  Moorhead. 
R(»ckwell.  Minnie  E..  Rushf<»rd. 
Rodgers.  Al.  J..  St.  Paul. 
Rogers.  Frank  K.,  St.  Paul. 
RohneJer.  Anna.  Winona. 
Rooke,  Annie,  Beaver  ?^ills. 
Rosanne,  Mrs.  Emily.  Le  Roy. 
Rosenfeld,  L.,  Ramsey. 
Rowe,  Georgia.  Springfield. 
Rowe,  Lucy.  North  Redwood. 
Hucker.  Lena.  Farmington. 
Ruddy,  IL  E..  St.  Paul. 
Rudoiph.  A.  B..  Duluth. 
Russell,  'r.  F.,  Stephen. 
Rydee.  C.  N.,  St.  Paul. 
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SaiLsbury,  Ada  B.,  Winona. 
St.  Juhn,  Geo.  E.,  Znmbrota. 
SammerB,  L.  F.,  Keron  Lake. 
Sanders,  L.  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Sargent,  T.  T.,  Hutchinson. 
Sarles,  Deborah,  Minneapolis. 
Saner,  Bertha,  St.  Paul. 
Saunders,  C.  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Sawyer.  Addie  W.,  Dnluth. 
Sawyer,  Harry  B..  St.  Paul. 
Scania w.  Miss  J.,  St.  Paul. 
Schenk,  Helen,  St.  Paul. 
Scott,  Anna,  Thielmanton. 
Scott,  Clias.  B.,  St.  Paul. 
Scott.  Mary  A.,  Albert  Lea. 
SeU.  A.  T.,  Hills. 
Seward,  Clara  M.,  Lake  Crystal. 
Shaleen.  A.  A.,  Lindstrom. 
Shanley,  Emma  C,  St.  Paul. 
Sharpe.  Belle,  Mankato. 
Shearer,  Mattie  L..  Pt.  Douglas. 
Shearer.  Charlotte,  Elvsian. 
Sheen.  E.  S.,  St.  Paul.' 
Sheffer,  Myrrah.  St.  Paul. 
Shellback,  Augusta.  Mankato. 
Sheppard,  C.  R.,  Bird  Island. 
Shepard,  Irwin,  Wim)na. 
Shepard.  Mrs.  Y.,  Winona. 
Sheran.  Mary,  Waseca. 
Sherin,  S.,  St.  Paul. 
Sherwin,  Wm..  Lake  Crystal. 
Simmons,  Jessie  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Sloan.  Marion  L.,  Rochester. 
Slock,  H.  W.,  St.  Paul. 
Slitten,  P.  R.,  Wiilmar. 
Smith.  Claribel,  Minneapolis. 
Smith,  (i.  C,  St.  Paul. 
Smith,  Helen  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Smith.  Inez  I.,  Lu  Verne. 
Smith,  Kate,  St.  Paul. 
Smith,  Lulu,  Rochester. 
Smith,  L.  B.,  St.  Paul. 
Smith,  Mrs.  M.  J..  Litchfield. 
Smith,  Mary  L..  St.  Paul. 
Smith.  Stella,  Rochester. 
Smithson,  Drusilla,  Stillwater. 
Smitz.  W.  J.,  Albert  Lea. 
Smvth.  Drusilla,  Lake  City. 
Somers,  Maggie,  Brainerd. 
Souste!)y.  Georgine.  Red  Wing. 
Southworth.  Mary  L.,  Wabasha. 
Sparrell.  Delia  S..  Lake  City. 
Spates,  Miss  A.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Spates,  Miss  J.  L..  St.  Paul. 
Speckmaiin.  Bertha.  Winona. 
Speckmann,  Emma,  Winona. 
Sperry.  A.  M.,  Wasioja. 
Sprague,  Sarah.  Minneapolis. 
Stafford,  John,  Minneapolis. 
Staker,  Minnie,  Winona. 
Stauffer,  S.  H.,  Burbank. 
Stanford.  E.  A.,  Oak  Center. 
Stapleton,  Julia,  St.  Paul. 


Stapleton,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Stapleton.  Miss  M.  £.,  St.  Paul. 
Stanton,  Ella  M.,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Stanton,  Geo.  A.,  St.  Charles. 
Start,  Sam.  S.,  Lu  Verne. 
Stegner,  Rebecca,  Faribault. 
Stevens,  E.  S.,  Winona. 
Stevenson,  R.  R.,  Eyota. 
Steward,  D.,  Rochester. 
Stewart,  Maud  G.,  Northfield. 
Stewart,  Nina  C,  Northfield. 
Stockwell,  Lucie  J.,  Minneapolis. 
Stokes,  Gertrude,  St.  Paul. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Elnora,  Rochester. 
Stone,  M.  A.,  Anoka. 
Stickler,  D.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Strom,  Cora  L..  Bird  Island. 
Strong,  Fanny  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Strong.  Jas.  VV.,  Northfield. 
Strunes,  J.  J.,  Montevideo. 
Sturtevant,  A.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Sullivan,  Margaret,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Swan,  Mavta,  VVabasha. 
Swanstrom,  Mrs.  M.  M..  St.  Paul. 
Swarts,  Florence  E.,  (-hatfield. 
Swift,  Ward  W.,  Argyle. 
Sybourne,  Thos.,  St.  Paul. 
Sylvester,  Electa.  Plainview. 
Taggart.  Margaret,  Campbell. 
Talbot,  A.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Taner,  Amy,  Faribault. 
Tarnson,  Thos.,  Barneville. 
Taylor,  E.  A.,  Chaska. 
Taylor,  Kate,  Lake  Benton. 
Taylor,  Robert.  Kasson. 
Telford,  Stella,  Hastings. 
Terry,  Jane  L..  St.  Paul. 
Throdahl,  Alma.  Mankato. 
Titus.  Ida  A..  Owatanna. 
Tong,  Mary  M..  St.  Paul. 
Topping,  Dora  L..  Ijitchfield. 
Torrens,  John  L.,  Oakland. 
Trace,  O.  F.,  Royalton. 
Traynor,  Ella,  Franklin. 
Traynor,  Maggie,  Franklin. 
Truax.  Mrs.  S.  N.,  Mantorville. 
Tugleckjel.  Ole  ().,  Sacred  Heart. 
Turner.  Mary,  Verndale. 
Unghis,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  St.  Paul. 
Vandyke,  J.  A..  Plainview. 
Van  Valkenburg.  J.,  Mankato. 
Van  Wie,  Mary  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Veigle.  Amanda  V..  Mankato. 
Venn,  John.  St.  Paul. 
Virtue.  E.  J.,  St.  Paul. 
Vordale,  S.  ()..  Harmony. 
Vosburgh,  E.  G.,  Foyntain. 
Wabbstraw,  M.,  St.  Peter. 
Waisin,  A.  M.,  Milan. 
Wait.  S.  L.,  Marshall. 
Waite.  F.,  Winona. 
Wakefield.  Emma,  Litchfield. 
Wales,  M.  V.,  St.  Paul. 
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Walker.  E.,  St.  Paul. 
Walker,  Millie  B..  Buffalo. 
Wallace,  D.,  Mankato. 
Walsh,  Anna  B.,  St.  Paul. 
Walsh,  Peter  L.,  Norwood. 
Walshie,  May,  Hastings. 
VVanger,  Mamie  B.,  Fosston. 
Ware,  Ella,  St.  Paul. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Lois.  Blue  Earth  City. 
Warner,  Saidee,  St.  Paul. 
Wasson,  V.  R.,  Wells. 
Watson,  Hattie,  Farmington. 
Watson,  Mabel,  Morris. 
Waufle.  Mae  E.,  Hamline. 
Way,  Estelle.  Lurrine. 
Way,  L.  H.,  Lurrine. 
Webster,  Abbie,  Aurora. 
Webster,  Fannie,  Aurora. 
Webster,  Jennie,  Aurora. 
Webster,  W.  F.,  Moorhead. 
Weld,  Frank  A.,  Fergus  Falls. 
Weld,  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  Fergus  Falls. 
Welsh,  C.  D.,  St.  Paul. 
Welsh,  H.  H.,  La  Verne. 
West,  W.  M.,  Faribault. 
Wheaton,  E.  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Wheaton,  G.  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Wheaton,  W.  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Wheeler,  A.  H..  St.  Paul. 
Wheeler,  Sheila  V.,  Wood  Lake. 
Whitimore.  E.  F..  Minneapolis. 
Whiting,  Nellie  E.,  Wabasha. 
Whitman.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Whitman.  Jessie  L.,  St.  Paul. 


Whittemore,  Belle  T..  Clearwater. 
Whittier,  Lucy  E.,  Empire. 
Williamson,  M.  E.,  Cannon  Falls. 
Wildes,  Annie  L.,  Mankato. 
Wildes,  Hattie  R.,  Mankato. 
Wilkins,  E.  C,  Montevideo. 
Wilkins,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Montevideo. 
Wilkins,  Frankie,  Sauk  Center. 
Willard,  Julia  H.,  Red  Wing. 
Williams,  Florence,  St.  Paul. 
Williams,  Isabel,  St.  Paul. 
Williams,  J.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Williams,  J.  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Williams,  Lenne  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Williams,  Lou,  St.  Paul. 
Wilson,  Alma  I.,  Mankato. 
Wilson,  Clara  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Wilson,  Frank  T.,  Stillwater. 
Winkley,  Emma  L.,  Faribault. 
Witbrecht,  George,  St.  Paul. 
Wolcott,  Hattie  A.,  Minnesota  Lake. 
Woleben,  May,  Mankato. 
Woodbury,  A.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Woodley,  O.  I.,  Sauk  Center. 
Wooldridge,  Clara,  Hamilton. 
Wounwood,  J.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Wright,  EUzabeth,  St.  Paul. 
Yost,  Anna,  St.  Paul. 
Young,  John,  Stillwater. 
Young.  R.  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Yourex.  Mabel,  Detroit. 
Zahongi.  Rachel.  St.  Paul. 
Zt'iske.  Chas.  A..  Court  land. 
Zumbach,  Paul.  St.  Paul. 

Miuneiiof<i.  !f3S. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Baird,  Miss  R.  \V..  Greenwood. 
Barnett,  Mrs.  S.  S..  Vicksburg. 
Beall.  Miss  Clara.  Lt'xiiigton. 
Burrus,  J.  D..  Rodney. 
Cameron.  Miss  Lula,  West  Point. 
Cooper.  Mrs.  J.  G,.  Water  Valh^y. 
Davis.  Mrs.  W.  T..  Pass  Christian. 
Dickey.  L.  1\.  Lexiufj^ton. 
Dickey.  Miss  Mary  E..  Ijexington. 
Dickev.  Miss  Sailie.  Lexiiii^ton. 
Ervin.  Miss  Adele.  Columbus. 
Everett,  Mrs.  J.  H..  Franklin. 
Hetlin.  Miss  Hattie.  Sardis. 
Henderson.  Miss  M.imie.  Deacon ville. 
Hill,  Thursa.  Sturj^is. 
Ivey.  Mrs.  M.  C.  West  P..int. 
Jackson.  Miss  Mollie.  Oxford. 
Lacey.  Mrs.  K.  P..  Satartia. 
Leijrh.  Miss  Mamie.  Hatesville. 
McFariand.  (ien.  1\.  Water  Valley. 
Mcljeocl.  Miss  Onitl.M.  Harrison. 
McLewcHM.  A.  (t..  (rreenwood. 


Miller,  K.  D..  Hollv  Springs. 

Mitchell.  S.  C.  Clinton. 

Moore.  E.  E..  West  Point. 

Moore.  li.  J.,  West  Point. 

Morjran.  Miss  Marv  L..  Water  Vallev. 

Parrish.  Ej)per.  Oakland. 

Parrish.  R.  1..  Oakland. 

Parrish.  Robert.  Oakland. 

Phili])s,  Helen.  Hatesville. 

Preston.  J.  R..  Jackson. 

Reeves.  Miss  Emma,  Black  Hawk. 

Reeves.  J.'ickson.  Washington. 

Reeves,  Miss  S.  A..  Black  Hawk. 

Riley.  J.  D.,  H(*bron. 

Rutlin,  Miss  Kate,  (^)urtland. 

Sale.  Mrs.  Annie  T.,  A!)eraeen. 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  G..  State  Ijine. 

Smith.  N.  A.,  State  Line. 

Tvson.  Miss  A.,  Greenwood. 

Watson.  Miss  Annie.  Lexington. 

W(K)fter.  T.  J..  West  Point. 

Wright,  H..  V^icksburg. 
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Abell.  Mifts  L.  M.,  Butler. 
Alexander.  T.  J.,  Maryville. 
Allen.  Mary  A.,  Weston. 
Allen,  Nora  C.  Weston. 
Ambler,  B.  S.,  St.  Louis. 
Ambler,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  St.  Louis. 
Andrews,  Clarke,  Maryville. 
Andrews,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  St.  Louis. 
Andrews,  Louisa  M.,  Maryville. 
Arnold,  Miss  Florence  W.,  Lexington. 
Atteberry,  S.  A.,  La  Grange. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  St.  Louis. 
Barker,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Brookfield. 
Beck.  Mrs.  M.  A..  Marshall. 
Bennett,  A.  S..  Nevada. 
Bentley,  Hattie  £.,  St.  Louis. 
Bertley,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Kansas  City. 
Blair.  Miss  J..  St.  Louis. 
Blatner,  Samuel.  St.  Louis. 
Blythe,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Sugar  Lake. 
Booth,  Thomas,  St.  Louis. 
Booth,  Mrs.  Thomas.  St.  Louis. 
Boulton,  Payne  A..  Rocheport. 
Brant,  Miss  Katie.  Savannah. 
Brennan,  Nellie,  St.  Joseph. 
Brink,  H.  L..  Kansas  City. 
Brunner,  Geo.  W.,  St.  Louis. 
Burgess,  Miss  Abbie  E.,  Kansas  City. 
Burgess.  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Kansas  City. 
Butler,  Wm.  M.,  St.  Louis. 
Cane,  Lutie  H..  Mexico. 
Carhart.  Ida  M.,  Warrensburg. 
Carlson,  August,  Kansas  City. 
Clark,  Miss  Laura  A.,  Rush  Hill. 
Coleman,  Miss  K.,  Salisbury. 
Comstock.  J.  R.,  Kansas  City. 
Cook,  Miss  Emma  J.,  Mountain  Grove. 
Cooper,  Elizabeth,  St.  Louis. 
Cooper,  Kate  F.,  St.  Louis. 
Cooper.  Rose  M.,  St.  Louis. 
Cooper,  T.  F.,  St.  Louis. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  T.  W..  St.  Louis. 
Cox,  Miss  M.  E.,  St.  Louis. 
Craig.  L.  N.,  Maryville. 
Craig,  Mary  E.,  Maryville. 
Davis,  D.  B.,  St.  Louis. 
Deerwater,  Frank,  Montrose. 
Degman.  Catherine  A.,  St.  Louis. 
Dempsey,  H.  G.,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Dickson.  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Kansas  City. 
Dixson.  Miss  Kate  E..  St.  Joseph. 
Douglas,  B.,  Independence. 
Doyle,  Eugene,  St.  Louis. 
Doyle,  Kate,  St.  I^ouis. 
Dugan,  G.  E..  Sedalia. 
Dutcher.  Mrs.  C.  H..  Warrensburg. 
Eggleston.  ('arrie  W..  Macon. 
Eickenberg.  E.  ('.,  Camden. 
Elliott.  Miss  Dean  B.,  Keytesville. 
Ellis.  M.  T..  St.  Joseph. 
Endicott.  Jos.  A..  St.  Joseph. 
Fleming,  Eva,  St.  Joseph. 
Force,  Miss  Phoebe,  St.  Joseph. 


Fox,  Ellen  E.,  Kansas  City. 
Frame,  Mrs.  Ellen  W.,  St.  Joseph. 
Fruchte,  A.  C,  St.  Louis. 
Gaines,  Maggie  M..  HarrisonviUe. 
Gibbs,  Miss  Delia.  St.  Louis. 
Goetz,  Miss  Emma,  St.  Joseph. 
Goode,  Jennie  A.,  Lexington. 
Goodlett,  Gilbert  C,  St.  Louis. 
Goodlett,  W.  C,  St.  Louis. 
Gordon,  Kate  G.,  Lexington. 
Gordon,  Leila,  Lexington. 
Greenhow,  W.  T.,  St.  Joseph. 
Greer,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Lexington. 
Grover,  Lizzie  L.,  Warrensburg. 
Gunn,  Lily  B.,  St.  Joseph. 
Gustafsen.  C,  Kansas  City. 
Hach,  P.  A..  Cape  Girardeau. 
Hackett,  Miss  Helen.  Kansas  City. 
Hackstaff,  Cate  S.,  St.  Louis. 
Hall,  Miss  M.  L.,  CarroUton. 
Hance,  Virginia  E..  Hannibal. 
Harnett,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Wentzville. 
Harris,  Miss  Bessie,  St.  Louis. 
Hart,  H.,  St.  Louis. 
Healy,  Louisa  C,  St.  Louis. 
Healy,  Mary  A.,  St.  Louis. 
Hendricks,  Miss  A..  Kansas  City. 
Hereford,  Miss  Jennie,  Odessa. 
Hickman,  Grace  S.,  St.  Louis. 
Hickman,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  St.  Louis. 
Higgason,  Miss  Josie,  Independence. 
Higgasun,  Miss  Nellie,  Independence. 
Hisey,  J.  C,  Kansas  City. 
Hitch,  Mollie,  Wentzville. 
Hitch,  R.  M.,  Kansas  City. 
Hoffman,  B.  F.,  Columbia. 
Horton,  A.  D.,  St.  Joseph. 
Hughes.  H.  C,  Kansas  City. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Kansas  City. 
Hunter,  Lula.  West  port. 
Hunter.  Miss  M.  W.,  St.  Joseph. 
Hyde.  Miss  Alice,  Salisbury. 
Hyslop.  Charles,  Maryville. 
Hyslop.  Delia  M.,  Maryville. 
Jahansen.  Mrs.  J.,  St.  Louis. 
Jahansen.  Miss  Rosalie.  St.  Louis. 
Jandon,  T.  P.,  jr.,  Kansas  City. 
Johnson,  Ollie  A..  St.  Joseph. 
Johnson.  Ralph,  St.  Joseph. 
Jones,  Wm.  H.,  St.  Joseph. 
Kaley.  Amelia,  Hannibal. 
Kemper,  J.  F.,  Maryville. 
Kerr,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Fulton. 
Kerr,  Miss  L.  II.,  Fulttm. 
Kerr,  Miss  S.  B.,  Fulton. 
Kiall,  G.  W.,  St.  Louis. 
Kierman,  Miss  Nora.  Huntsville. 
Knobel.  M..  St.  Louis. 
Lassyon.  Minnie  S..  Nevada. 
Lawrie.  Mat  tie  B.,  St.  Joseph. 
Lawsou.  J..  Kansas  City. 
Lee.  C,  St.  Louis. 
Lincoln,  C.  F,,  K&uacLft  C\l^ . 
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Long,  L.,  St.  Louis. 
Lynch,  Florence,  Mountain  Grove. 
Lynch,  Mrs.  W.,  Mountain  Grove. 
Lynch,  \V.  H.,  Mountain  Grove. 
McAfee,  Samuel  L.,  Parkville. 
McCartney,  L..  Hannibal. 
McDonald,  W.  A.,  Fairmont. 
McFarland.  Eva,  Kansas  City. 
McKean,  Georgia,  Kirksville. 
McMeely,  T.  E.,  Shawneetown. 
McNettes,  M.  E.,  Kansas  City. 
Maher,  Albert,  St.  Louis. 
Markham,  Miss  Fannie,  Ironton. 
Marquess,  \Vm.  H.,  Fulton. 
Marquess,  Mrs.  VV.  H.,  Fulton. 
Martin,  Helen,  Macon. 
Marshall,  T.  C  Alma. 
Martin.  Ella  B.,  Kansas  City. 
Martin.  R.  G..  Carrollton. 
Martin,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  jr.,  Carrollton. 
Mason.  Effie  L.,  Higginsville. 
Medbury,  Alice.  Kansas  City. 
Mencho,  Miss  Lula,  St.  Louis. 
Merrick.  Jennie.  Hannibal. 
Merwin,  J.  B.,  St.  Louis. 
Milligan.  Laura  E..  St.  Louis. 
Moran,  Eldon.  St.  Louis. 
Morse,  G.  S.,  Columbia. 
Morse,  Louise,  Kansas  City. 
Mueller,  Miss  Bertha.  St.  Louis. 
Mugan.  M.  D.,  St.  Louis. 
Naiswaiger.  C.  H..  Kansas  City. 
Nan.  Mrs.  Alice,  St.  Jjouis. 
Nan.  Miss  Bessie.  St.  lionis. 
Newbold.  Mrs.  ().,  Odessa. 
Nickerson.  Bet  tie,  Wjirrensburg. 
Niokerson,  Katiiarine,  Warrenshurg. 
Nugerhart,  George.  St.  Louis. 
Oliver.  Josie.  Macon  CitA'. 
Oshorne,  (leo.  li.,  Warrenshurg. 
Pnllock,  W.  W..  Mexico. 
Papi)legate.  O.  II.,  St.  Louis. 
Pntrick.  J.  N..  St.  Louis. 
Penn,  H.  C.,  Coluiiihia. 
Perkins.  B.  M..  Kansas  Citv. 
Perkins,  ('has.  E..  Kansas  City. 
Perkins.  \V.  W..  Kansas  City. 
Peters.  F.  H..  Mexico. 
Peters.  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Mexico. 
Phillips.  Hiraiu.  Columbia. 
Phillips.  N.  H..  Columbia. 
IMiilpott.  Blanche.  Salisbury. 
Porter.  E.  D..  ('ohimbia. 
Porter.  Mrs.  M.  M..  St.  Josef ►h. 
Price,  (t.  B.,  Kansas  (Mtv. 
Prindle,  Mrs.  L.  E..  Kansas  Cit  v. 
Pnckett.  Miss  Lizzie.  Kansas  City. 
Randal.  N.  C..  Bonne  Terre. 
Randall.  N.  P.,  Cajx^  Girardeau. 
Rawlee.  B.  li.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Rawlee.  Julia  E.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
i^ichcreck.  Miss  A.  M.,  llai\m\vt\V. 


Riley,  Mrs.  T.  E.,  St.  Louis. 
Rill,  Miss  Lizzie.  Fulton. 
Ringliug.  Clara  C.  St.  Louis. 
Ringling,  Julia,  St.  Louis. 
Ringo,  Miss  Lena,  Arcadia. 
Robinson.  M..  Macon. 
Roehl,  C.  J.,  Charleston. 
Rucker,  Miss  A..  Huntsville. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Bell,  Charleston. 
Russell,  D.  R.,  St.  Louis. 
Russell.  J.  J..  Charleston. 
Rutherford,  Bertha.  St.  Louis. 
Rutherford,  Cornelia,  St.  Louis. 
Sanburn,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  Warrensburg. 
Scharff.  L..  St.  Louis. 
Schauffler.  R.  M.  E..  Kansas  City. 
Schentz.  Alvina,  Buchanan. 
Sheldon,  Chas.  S.,  Kirksville. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  Helen  A..  Kirksville. 
Sherman,  Helen  A..  St.  Joseph. 
Sleppy.  Carrie  M.,  St.  Joseph. 
Smith.  Miss  Mary,  Lexington. 
Smock,  Kate.  Lexington. 
Snowden,  Cora,  St.  Joseph. 
Spears,  Miss  Fannie.  Lexington. 
Spears,  Miss  Maggie.  Lexington. 
Stall,  Miss  Caroline.  Independence. 
Stephens,  Mrs.  T.,  Kansas  City. 
Stith,  Stella,  St.  Louis. 
Tharpe.  F.  D.,  Kansas  City. 
Theilmann,  Louis.  Appleton  City. 
Thurmon.  Nora.  Louisiana. 
Timnionds.  C.  P..  Nevada, 
'lull.  Mrs.  M.  v.,  Cornwallton. 
Walls,  Miss  M.  A..  St.  Louis. 
Wanev.  Miss  Anna  R..  St.  Louis. 
Ward.  Miss  Isadore.  Plattsburg. 
Webster.  Miss  Elma  J..  Kansas  City. 
Wedenieyer.  F..  St.  Lc>uis. 
Weininann.  Alice.  St.  Joseph. 
While,  Ida  1'.,  Mexico. 
White.  J.  C  Farmington. 
Wilcox.  Mrs.  G.  S..  Columbia. 
Willets,  Laura,  St.  Louis. 
Willets.  Miss  Ora.  St.  Louis. 
Williams,  M.  II..  Kansas  City. 
Williams.  S.  J..  Warrensburg. 
Willis.  Eliza.  West])ort. 
Wilson.  Clara  A..  St.  Louis. 
Wolfe,  L.  E..  Moberlv. 
Wood.  S.  Mav.  Rockland. 
Woodward.  S.  M..  St.  Louis. 
Woodward,  Miss  C.  L..  St.  Louis. 
Woodward,  C.  M..  St.  Louis. 
Woodward.  Mrs.  C.  M..  St.  Louis. 
Woodward.  Miss  F.  L..  St.  liOuis. 
Woodward.  Miss  Hilda.  St.  Louis. 
Woodward.  Miss  Margaret.  St.  Louis. 
Work.  .Mrs.  B.  E..  Kansas  City. 
Work,  W.  H.,  Kansas  City. 
Zener.  Helen  M.,  St.  Louis. 

Missouri,  249. 
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Blackntone,  D.  I.,  Helena. 
Bloom,  Mrs.  M.  £.,  Butte  City. 
Broderick,  Bell,  Butte. 
Cale,  Alice  B.,  Miles  City. 
Cox.  BeHAie,  Butte. 
Dakin,  Miss  May.  Butte. 
Danks,  C.  W.,  Great  Falls. 
Downey,  Miss  B.  P.,  Butte. 
Edgoii,  W.  B.,  Helena. 
Ellis.  Mrs.  Minnie,  Big  Timber. 
Ferris,  Gertrude,  Helena. 
Framzman,  Charles  V.,  Butte  City. 
Gilchrist,  Mary  P.,  Great  Falls. 
Gilpatrick,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Helena. 
Groeneveld,  E.  J.,  Butte. 
Groeneveld.  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Butte. 
Helt,  Nellie  F..  Miles  City. 
Humbert,  W.  C,  Helena. 
Jacobs,  Evelyn,  Big  Timbers. 


Aldrich.  Miss  C.  M..  Central  City. 
Anderson.  O..  Madison. 
Armstrong,  J.  T.,  Beatrice. 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Beatrice. 
Ashford.  Marv.  Homer. 
Atchinson,  Chas.,  Alliance. 
Ayer.  Myra  V.,  Papillion. 
Baer.  J.  S..  Waverlv. 
Baldwin,  C.  M.,  Alma. 
Banker.  Lizzie  L..  Omaha. 
Barnum,  Kate,  Blue  Springs. 
Bellingtim,  Sadie,  Lexington. 
Bennett,  Nellie.  Omaha. 
Bertram.  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Lincoln. 
Bertram.  Miss  Susie.  Lincoln. 
Blakeslee,  S.  E..  Lincoln. 
Bliss.  H.  E..  Fairmont. 
Bliss,  M.  E..  Fairmont. 
Bradley,  Alice  M.,  Omaha. 
Brandon.  H.  \V.,  Tecumseh. 
Brandon.  Mrs.  H.  W..  Tecumseh. 
Bromer.  Lily  M..  Omaha. 
Brown,  Miss  L.  E.,  Neligh. 
Buncher,  Jennie  M..  Lincoln. 
Buncher,  Kate  M..  Lincoln. 
Bumann,  A.  M.,  Omaha. 
Cary.  C.  P..  Fairbury. 
Cary,  M.  T.,  Fairliury. 
Caswell.  Ida  M..  Omaha. 
Cobb.  H.  E.,  Omaha. 
Cole.  Mrs.  F.  W..  Fairmont. 
Conway.  J.  C,  (^rete. 
Cor!)ett,  H.  R..  York. 
Corevin,  Minnie.  Omaha. 
Cornish,  Mrs.  L.  A..  Omaha. 
Crandell,  Frankie.  Fremcmt. 
Cranston,  A.  S..  Omaha. 
Crossbv,  C.  W.,  Norfolk. 
Crow,  Alice.  Nebraska  City. 
Davies,  Ellen  M..  Omaha. 
Davis,  Minnie  F.,  Beatrice. 
Davis,  S.  R.,  Omaha. 


MONTANA. 

Joyce,  Charles  M.,  Butte. 
Lawler,  Josie  L..  Deer  Lodge. 
Lawlor,  W.  V.,  Butte. 
Marshall,  Mary,  MileH  City. 
Manuel,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Helena. 
Old,  Verna  T.,  Miles  City. 
Ostien,  L,  A.,  Miles  City. 
Patterson,  A.  L.,  Butte. 
Paxson,  E.  E.,  Butte. 
Russell,  J.  R.,  Butte  City. 
Shipman,  Carrie  E.,  Bozeman. 
Steere,  E.  A.,  Butte. 
Thompson,  Lizzie,  Anaconda. 
Teague.  Mary,  Butte  City. 
Templeton.  J.  C,  Helena. 
Trial,  Thomas  M.,  Stillwater. 
Wolfe,  Marguretta,  Deer  Lodge. 
Young.  R.  G.,  Helena. 

—  Montana,  37. 

NEBRASKA. 

Doolittle,  Ella,  Lincoln. 
Dysars,  Ida,  Omaha. 
Emnis,  D.  R.,  Omaha. 
Evans,  Matilda,  Omaha. 
Fenton,  M.,  Aurora. 
Fike.  L.  W.,  Nelson. 
Ford,  L.  B.,  Lincoln. 
Frazier,  Carrie  L.,  Grand  Island. 
Fringan.  M.  M.,  Lincoln. 
Frost.  L..  Lincoln. 
Frost,  L.  A..  Lincoln. 
Glidden,  E.  W.,  Neligh. 
Graham,  R..  Fremont. 
Guthrie.  Minnie  L..  Grand  Island. 
Hart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Bloomington. 
Hart,  Miss  L.  Ella.  Bloomington. 
Hempel,  Teresa,  Plattsmouth. 
Hobbs.  Evelyn  A.,  Omaha. 
Hoffman.  Mrs.  \V.  S..  Lincoln. 
Honefus,  F..  Lincoln. 
Hop  wood,  Mina,  Holehege. 
Hornberger,  J.  A.,  Norfolk. 
Howard,  Alice  Frost,  Lincoln. 
Howard,  Geo.  E.,  Lincoln. 
Hunter.  D.  M.,  Bladen. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Bladen. 
Ingersoll,  Nellie  \V.,  Tecumseh. 
Ireland.  Jessie  M..  Paj)illion. 
Ireland,  Nellie.  Omaha. 
Jardine.  Miss  Jessie.  Ashland. 
Johnson,  Mary,  Omaha. 
Jones.  H.  B.,  I^incoln. 
Julian,  W.  A.,  Minden. 
Kellogg,  H.  M.,  Aurora. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Aurora. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Omaha. 
Kerney.  C.  Gertrude,  Plattsmouth. 
Kerr,  Lucy  V.,  Collins. 
King,  Ollie.  Beatrice. 
Lamb,  May  D.,  Grand  Island. 
Lane,  Geo.  B..  Lincoln. 
Langhan,  K.  E..,  Detroit, 
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Larkin,  Margaret,  Vicksburg. 
Larton,  Ed.,  Nebraska  City. 
Larton,  R.,  Nebraska  City. 
La  Rue,  Myra,  Omaha. 
Lloyd,  Ella  F.,  Nebraska  City. 
Lenfest,  Lucy  E.,  Edgar. 
Lewis,  Burr.  Lincoln. 
Littlefield,  Emma  D.,  Omaha. 
Littlefield.  Lillian  A..  Omaha. 
Lutiechild,  Miss  A.  E..  Fremont. 
Lyon,  L.,  Callaway. 
McCabe,  Kate,  Omaha. 
McClusky,  F.  D.,  Lincoln. 
McCoUum,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Central  City. 
McCool,  Lyde  E.,  Omaha. 
McCut,  Jennie  B.,  Omaha. 
McKee,  J.  R.,  Fairfield. 
McKinley,  Cassie,  Ponca. 
Marble,  Jeannie  L.,  Omaha. 
Martin,  Edith,  Beatrice. 
Max  field,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  Bellwood. 
Miller,  O.  M.,  Stanford. 
Montgomery,  R.  J.,  Omaha. 
Morgan,  Eliza  C,  Peru. 
Moulton,  Fannie,  Hay  Springs. 
Nelson,  Ellen,  Craig. 
Nelson,  Louisa.  Craig. 
Newman,  J.  P..  Omaha. 
Nichol,  E.  A.,  Wilcox. 
Norton.  Helen  I..  Omaha. 
Ostien,  H.  C,  Neligh. 
Parmeleo,  J.  B.,  Nebraska  City. 


Parmelee,  M.  G.,  Nebraska  City. 

Parmelee,  Mrs.  N.  K.,  Nebraska  City. 

Phelps,  S.  E.,  Shelton. 

Quackenbush,  Mary  E.,  Omaha. 

Raden,  C.  Van,  Lincoln. 

Rath,  Nellie,  Orneola. 

Rays,  Lucy  J.,  Omaha. 

Reed,  Effie,  Omaha. 

Ring,  Charles  M.,  Cheney. 

Ring,  Fannie  M.,  Cheney. 

Robinson,  Emily  J.,  Omaha. 

Rogers.  Helen,  Omaha. 

Ross,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Central  City. 

Scholl,  F.  S..  Hubbet. 

Schroer,  Mary,  Ponca. 

Snook,  Velina  L.,  Beatrice. 

Staples,  Mabel,  Neligh. 

Stark,  D.  J.,  David  City. 

Teickey,  J.  B.,  Lincoln. 

Thompson,  Sarah  S.,  Omaha. 

Thompson,  J.  C,  Esdaille. 

Torrance,  Nat  tie,  Fremont. 

Tusrill,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  Schuyen. 

Sweedy,  L.  T.,  Aurora. 

Ward,  Agnes  E..  Fremont. 

Watson,  C.  H.,  Omaha. 

Welch,  Carrie,  Columbus. 

Wells,  Ella,  Columbus. 

Wheeler,  M.  E.,  Lincoln. 

Wilson,  Allen  B.,  Nebraska  City. 

Wilson,  W.  L..  Nebraska  City. 

-Nebraska.  147. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Austin,  F.  D..  Nashner. 

Austin.  Julia  M.,  Nivshner. 

Barnes,  Mary  F.,  Manchester. 

Barnes.  Dick  E..  Bristol. 

Blake.  Annie  F.,  Manchester. 

Blake.  Harriet  L..  Manchester. 

Brawn.  Annie.  Rochester. 

Brown,  Edith  S.,  Hampton  Falls. 

Burbank,  A..  Exeter. 

Daniels,  Belle  K..  Manchester. 

De  Le  Croix,  Mary  K..  Hampton  Falls. 

Epps.  Annie  J..  Fraiicistuwn. 

Epj)s,  (xeo.  D..  Francistown. 

Fisher.  I.  H.,  Milford. 

Hitchcock,  (ieo.,  Hanover. 

Jones,  J.  G..  Manchester. 


Joslin.  Jessie  F.,  Walpole. 
Kellv.  Nellie  B.,  Franklin  Falls. 
Morss,  Chas.  H.,  Portsmouth. 
Morss.  Mrs.  Chas.  H.,  Portsmouth. 
Nims,  Marella  S.,  Keene. 
Otleson.  T.  J..  Merrimack. 
Quimby.  M.  Emma,  Concord. 
Quimby,  Mary  S.,  Concord. 
Rodgers,  E.  A.,  Oxford. 
Rogers,  Alice,  Oxford. 
Robinson.  E..  Manchester. 
Robinson,  T.  E.,  Manchester. 
Sanborn.  H.  W.,  Oxford. 
Seconibe,  A.  C.  Milford. 
Verrill,  G.  S.,  Alexandria. 
Verrill.  Sarah  F..  Alexandria. 

— .\>»/'  Hampshirt\  32. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Brackin.  M.  Fannie,  Newark. 
Braiiinn,  Sarah  N..  Newark. 
(\)ok.  E.  H.,  New  Brunswick. 
Doininick,  Ida  B..  Jersey  City. 
Downing.  A.  (/..  Newark. 
Meniinon,  Mary  A.,  Newark. 


McLeod,  Eunice  A.,  Newark. 
Peters.  Minnie  L..  Newark. 
Petrie,  Genevieve,  Plainfield. 
Poland,  A.  B..  Jersey  City. 
Reynolds.  T.  C„  Bavoune. 
Roonie,  Ella  J.,  Butler. 

-New  Jersey,  12. 
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Allensworth,  Allen,  Ft.  Bnyard. 


Adair,  Robert,  Brooklyn. 
Adams,  Mary  E.,  Brooklyn. 
Andrews,  Mrs.,  Oswego. 
Angel,  A.  W.,  Union  Valley. 
Aspinwall,  Miss,  Buffalo. 
Aspinwall,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Buffalo. 
Aspinwall,  J.  D.,  New  York. 
Atwood,  I.  M.,  Canton. 
Atwood,  Myra  C,  Canton. 
Babcock,  C.  E.,  Auburn. 
Baker,  Everett  L.,  Buffalo. 
Baker,  Geo.  E.,  Buffalo. 
Baker,  Jennie  L.,  Buffalo. 
Baker,  S.  E.,  Suspension  Bridge. 
Balck,  Geo.  T.,  New  York. 
Baltell,  Mrs.  P.,  Morristown. 
Banchnan,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  New  York. 
Barber,  Jennie  L..  Richville. 
Bardeen,  C.  W.,  Syracuse. 
Barner,  J..  Lafargeville. 
Barner,  Mrs.  J.,  Lafargeville. 
Barnes,  Thos.  G.,  Boston. 
Barney,  H.  H.,  Belleville. 
Barr,  W.  J.,  Batavia. 
Barrows,  Franklin  W.,  Buffalo. 
Belknap.  Emmet,  Lockport. 
BeU,  W.  L.,  New  York. 
Betts,  J.  A..  Pulaski. 
Bitt,  Mrs.  Jacob,  Buffalo. 
Brockett,  Mrs.  C,  Jordan. 
Brockett,  E.  M..  Cambridge. 
Brockway,  Emma,  Brooklyn. 
Brown,  E.  N.,  Farmersville  Sta. 
Brown,  F.  H.,  Elinira. 
Brown,  Fred.,  Edwards. 
Brown,  Lvman  F..  Carmel. 

»  

Brown,  Mrs.  Lyman  F.,  Carmel. 
Buckley,  Dr.  J.  M.,  New  York. 
Buckelew.  Sarah  F.,  New  York. 
Buer,  Elizabeth.  Buer  Hill. 
Buell,  Mary  L.,  Schenectady, 
(/anefield,  Annie  S.,  Oswego. 
Canefield,  Mary  B.,  Oswego. 
Carter,  Hannah  J.,  New  York. 
Cassety,  James  M.,  Buffalo. 
Caughlin,  Mrs.  J.,  Watertown. 
Caughlin,  Theresa,  Wntertown. 
Chai>in,  A.  P..  Kochoster. 
Chandler,  John  W..  Jordan. 
Cook.  A  Hie,  Mohawk. 
Cook,  W.  L..  Champlain. 
Craig.  Alida  B..  Lisbon  Center. 
Dailev,  Elizabeth,  New  York. 
Dale,  W.  E.,  Brooklyn. 
Davis,  Laurie  A.,  Nt>rth  Collins. 
Day,  Alice  F.,  Hornellsville. 
Dewey,  Melvil,  Albany. 
Dixon,  John.  Brooklyn. 
Dolph,  J.  M..  Port  Jervis. 
Downing,  B.  L.,  Brooklyn. 

—57 


NEW  MEXICO. 


NEW  YORK. 


Downing,  Mena,  Brooklyn. 
Dwyer,  John,  New  York. 
Edgar,  Miss  Pierce,  Salem. 
Edminster,  C.  F.,  Brooklyn. 
Edwards,  A.  T.,  Brooklyn. 
Edwards,  Mary,  Brooklyn. 
Ellis,  S.  A.,  Rochester. 
Ely,  Miss  A.  N.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Fairchild,  Anna  P..  Ilion. 
Ferguson,  Anna,  Schenectady. 
Field,  Mary  C,  Now  York. 
Fitch,  Lucy  A.,  Brooklyn. 
Fleming,  Miss  M.  A.,  Buffalo. 
Flitner,  Clara  L.,  New  York. 
Fonord,  Mrs.  L.  M..  Buffalo. 
Fox,  Miss  Ida,  Buffalo. 
Frant,  Amelia  Earle,  Buffalo. 
Goode.  George,  Genesee. 
Gorton,  Charles  E.,  Yonkers. 
Graves,  Emma  A.,  Cuba. 
Grimes,  J.  M.,  Limestone. 
Grimshaw,  C.  D.,  Loraine. 
Grimshaw,  C.  L.,  Loraine. 
Griswold,  Jessie  N.,  Scriba. 
Grow,  W.  R.,  Loraine. 
Hackett,  Lizzie.  Salem. 
Hale.  Marie  L.,  Rochester. 
Hamlin.  G.  B.,  Buffalo. 
Hamlin,  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Buffalo. 
Harris.  Miss  A.  L.,  Norwich. 
Harsen,  L.,  Ellicottsville. 
Hayes,  E.  N.  C,  Rochester. 
Hayes.  E.  P.,  West  Stockholm. 
Hayes,  Miss  H.  M.,  Rochester. 
Heald,  George  H.,  Chappa<iua. 
Heffley,  N.  P..  Brooklyn. 
Henderson,  Thomas,  Oswego. 
Henderson.  Mrs.  Thos.,  Oswego. 
Hicks,  C.  F.,  Potsdam. 
Hitts,  B.  F..  Spragueville. 
Hitts.  Mrs.  B.  F..  Spragueville. 
Holmes,  C.  W.,  Medena. 
Houghton.  Mattie.  Greenwich. 
Howk.  E.  B.,  Watertown. 
Hutchinson,  C.  E.,  Phci^nix. 
Hutchinscm.  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Phoenix. 
Jacobsen,  Martha  E..  Jamestown. 
Jacobsen,  M.  P.,  Jamestown. 
Jewett,  Franklin  N.,  Fredonia. 
Johnson,  Emma  A.,  New  York. 
Jones.  E.  N.,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Kane.  T.  F.,  Cohoes. 
Keeney.  Mrs.  Julia,  Johnsonsburg. 
Kellogg,  A.  M.,  New  York. 
Kenyon,  H.  O..  Adams. 
Kerr,  Dora  V.,  Collins. 
King.  Dr.  James  M.,  New  Y'ork. 
King,  L.  C,  New  York. 
Lindsley,  M.  J.,  Metuckaw. 
Loomis,  F.  M.,  Kenwood. 
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McDonald.  Mary,  Woodville. 
McFadden,  Lestia,  Lisbon  Center. 
McGowan,  Annabelle,  Buffalo. 
McGowan,  Eliza  B..  Buffalo. 
McLean,  Chaa.  D.,  Brockport. 
McLean,  Mrs.  Martha,  Brockport. 
McOwan,  B.,  New  York. 
Marshall.  Carrie  G.,  Buffalo. 
Marshall,  P.  T.,  Horseheads. 
Manvell,  William  H.,  Brooklyn. 
Merwin,  A.  G.,  Brooklyn. 
Milni,  James  M.,  Oneonta. 
Mitchell,  Mary  M.,  Adams. 
Morrison.  R.  H.,  Albany. 
Murphy,  Mary  8.,  Syracuse. 
Newcomer.  Mrs..  Lockport. 
Newson,  H.  D.,  New  York. 
Nicholson,  Mrs.  R.,  Huntington. 
No])el,  Daniel  M.,  Edwards. 
Pallock,  Charlotte,  New  York. 
Palmer.  F.  B.,  Buffalo. 
Palmer.  Francis  B.,  Fredonia. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Fred«)nia. 
Pards.  Carlos,  New  York. 
Pards,  Mrs.  Miriam,  New  York. 
Parker,  Julia  J.,  Buffalo. 
Parshlev.  F.  E.,  Brooklyn. 
Parsons,  Winifred,  Hornellsville. 
Pnvne.  Chas.  H.,  New  York. 
Pease.  Blanke  B..  Belmout. 
Pease.  Laura  E.,  Oswt'ijro. 
Pelt  on.  Arthur.  Castile. 
Pcirv.  Louise  A..  Eliznbfthtown. 

« 

Phippcn,  Emma  E..  Potsdam. 
Poole.  Marv  E..  Watertown. 
Poolev,  Anna  H..  Buffalo. 
Proud.  Celie  G..  New  York. 
Proud.  Mrs.  J.  C,  New  York. 
Reas.  Miss  Kate.  Nunda. 
Reese.  Maria  11..  Buffalo. 
Reetoii.  J.  E..  Brooklyn. 
Roherson.  Florence  C.  Greenwich. 
Roberts.  Hester  A..  New   York. 
Rockwell.  Louis  H..  Albanv. 
Rolir.  Amelia.  Corfu. 
Root.  M.  v..  HufTalo. 
Rulison.  Martha.  Mohawk. 
Rvon.  Chas.  M..  Kin^rston. 
Saiibaru.  Chas.  G..  Saiibarn. 
Sjiubarn,  Mrs.  C.  G..  Saubarn. 
Scntield.  lielle  M..  Brooklyn. 
Se<jtt.  Mrs.  A.  R..  (ienesee. 
Sel)riii;^.  J  J.  B.,  Schenectady. 
Se])rin^.  Mrs.  E.  N..  Schenectady. 


Seymour,  H.  W..  Canton. 

Sheldon,  D.  E.,  Oswego. 

Sheldon,  F.  A.  B..  Oswego. 

Sheldon,  L.  A.,  Oswego. 

Sherman,  Lucy  A.,  North  Collins. 

Skinner,  Chas.  R.,  Albany. 

Smith,  J.  Fred,  FishkUl. 

Smith,  J.  M.,  New  Y'ork. 

Spitzmiller,  Minnie,  BufiFalo. 

Stahl,  M.  K.,  Lockport. 

Stark,  Mary  E.,  Buffalo. 

Stone.  Fred  O.,  Monroe. 

Stone,  Hat  tie  E.,  Monroe. 

Sullivan.  Qeo.  A.,  Albany. 

Surdam,  C.  E.,  West  New  Brighton. 

Syphax,  Maria,  Brooklyn. 

Taylor,  Estelle,  Orchard  Park. 

Taylor,  Joseph  S.,  New  Y'ork. 

Thomas.  A.  P.,  Port  Chester. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Port  Chester. 

Thompson.  Jennie  D..  Poughkeepsie. 

Thustace,  Mrs.  Jane,  Buffalo. 

Til)bitt,  Jno.  H.,  Oswego. 

Tooker.  W.  F..  Brooklyn. 

Tooker.  Mrs.  Miriana  S.,  Brooklyn. 

Toomey,  Miss  Annie  K.,  North  Lawrence. 

Van  Allen.  D.  D.,  Camden. 

Vanderbelt,  Mrs.  J.  O..  Geneseo. 

Van  Duzee,  S.  B..  Rochester. 

Van  Oem,  N.  A.,  Edwards. 

Van  Ness.  R.  C,  East  Orange. 

Vermiha.  C.  A.,  New  York. 

Vincent.  John  H..  Buffalo. 

Wait.  Edward,  Lansingl)urg. 

Ward,  Edward  G.,  Brooklyn. 

« 

Warner.  J.  G..  Oswego  Center. 
Warner.  Mrs.  J.  G..  Oswego  Center. 
Washburn.  Mrs.  W.,  Adams. 
Whitney.  Barney.  Oj^densbur^f. 
Whitney.  Mrs.  Barney,  O^don.sbnrg. 
Williams.  Florence.  Canastota. 
Williams.  J.  M..  Mexico. 
Williamstin.  Jane  E.,  Malone. 
Williamson.  Jessie  (jr..  Malone. 
Wilson.  Caroline.  Belfast. 
Winter.  Andr«>w  J..  Buffalo. 
Wood.  Mrs.  Lucy  E..  Camden. 
Wood.  Marian  T..  Camden. 
Wri<::ht.  .1.  E..  New  York. 
Wright.  Mr>.  J.  E..  New  York. 
Youn;^^  Enoch,  Buer  Hill. 
Youni;.  Eyeline.  Buer  Hill. 
Zabriskie.  .Jo.>iah  H..  Mt.  Vernon. 
Zabriskie.  Matilda.  Mt.  Vernon. 

-    Xeir  Vork\  228 


Price.  J.  C..  Salisbury. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wilcox,  Miss  M.  E.,  Beaufort. 

—  Xorth  Carolina,  2, 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


A/cbich.  Miss  Mollie,  (ivuwd Y'oiV.ft. 
Aiuier.son.  A.  D.,  Grafton. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA— Concluded. 


Arnold,  E..  Larimore. 
Beaton,  Miss  Marion,  Devil*8  Lake. 
Beecher.  Mrs.  D.  U.,  Grand  Forks. 
Berrigan,  £.,  Milnur. 
Bickford,  M.  O.,  VVahpeton. 
Booth,  C.  E.,  Minot. 
Brown,  Miss  Sadie,  Arvilla. 
Burke,  E.  T.,  Durbin. 
Burke,  Mary  J.,  Fargo. 
Callahan,  J.  F..  Fargo. 
Cameron,  Mi88  Maggie.  HiUsboro. 
Champinn,  Imugene,  Fargo. 
Clapp,  W.  J.,  Bismarck. 
Clapp,  Mr8.  W.  J.,  Bismarck. 
Clemmer,  C.  H.,  Grand  Forks. 
Cobb,  Arthur  E..  Grafton. 
Cocks,  Laura,  Larimore. 
Cocks.  Madeline,  Larimore. 
Crabtree,  Mary  E..  Ellendale. 
Davidson.  Sadie,  Jamestown. 
DeGroat.  C.  S.,  Hillsboro. 
Dennv.  O.  T.,  Jamest<»wn. 
Devine,  J.  M..  La  Moure. 
Egbert.  May.  Minnewaukon. 
Estcs,  L..  (irand  Forks. 
Evans,  K.  M..  Minlo. 
Fancher.  L.  B.,  Devil's  Lake. 
Fellows.  Mrs..  Fargo. 
Freeman.  W.  ?!..  Mapleton. 
Fuller.  N.  N.,  Larimore. 
Galehouse.  (iussie.  Carrington. 
Glossop.  Helen  M.,  Gilby. 
Haas,  John.  Fargo. 
Haas.  'Mrs.  J.  A.,  Fargo. 
Hadlev.  Ijvdian.  New  Rockford. 
Hall.  H.  L..  Buffalo. 
Harrington,  Miss  Mary,  Grafton. 
Herzman.  R..  Fargo. 
Hill,  Alice  M..  Fargo. 
Hanaker.  Belle.  Wahpeton. 
House.  W.  M..  Wahpeton. 
Hurlbutt.  H.  M..  Northwood. 
Ingmundson.  Minnie  E..  Milton. 
Irwin,  Miss  Eva  H..  Ellendale. 
Kennedy.  Joseph.  Hillsboro. 
Kent,  Miss  Eliza.  P'argo. 
King.  Miss  W.  E..  Menokan. 
Lauterman.  Miss  Ida,  Hillsboro. 


Abbott,  Charlotte.  Fostoria. 

Aborn.  Frank.  Cleveland. 

Adair,  Miss  Agnes-«e.  Upper  Sandusky. 

Al'/.croft.  Ella.  Ijinwood. 

Adrich.  Elizabeth.  (Cincinnati. 

Allvn,  Mrs.  Carrie.  Frankfort. 

Ames.  F.  P.,  Rockland. 

Anderson,  A..  Findlav. 

Andrews,  Calista.  Oberlin. 

Andrews.  M.  A..  Oberlin. 

Atwater.  Mrs.  B.  W..  Youngstown. 

Austin,  C.  B.,  Delaware. 

Axtell,  Carrie  L.,  Cleveland. 


Lauterman,  Mrs.  Jane,  Hillsboro. 

Lauterman.  Miss  Sadie,  Bismarck. 

Lovin,  Leila,  Tower  City. 

McCarthy,  8.  D.,  Casselton. 

McKercher,  Mary,  St.  Thomas. 

McWilliams,  J.  C.,  Larimore. 

Marcley,  Annie  L.,  Grand  Forks. 

Marcley,  Walter,  Grand  Forks. 

Mares,  Miss  Irene,  W'heatland. 

Matterson,  H.  H.,  Hillsboro. 

Merry,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Jamestown. 

Montgomery,  F.  F.,  Jamestown. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  Jamestown. 

Murphy,  Kate  E.,  Grafton. 

Norton,  A.  J.,  Thompson. 

Norton,  Miss. Kate.  Casselton. 

Norton,  Miss  Mary  E..  Casselton. 

Ogden,  John,  Ashley. 

Parnmum.  Anna,  Mayville. 

Parsons,  Mary,  Grand  Forks. 

Perrine,  Lura  L.,  La  Moure. 

Pollack,  Rosalie.  Casselton. 

Rank.  Nettie  C,  Northwood. 

Richtmver.  (.'ora  E..  Larimore. 

Riddle,  Delia,  Melnor. 

Rider,  O.  P.,  Bismarck. 

Rivers,  Miss  Julia,  Ludden. 

Rivers,  Miss  Mamie.  Ludden. 

Rosenberger,  Miss  Evelyn,  New  Rockford. 

Ross,  Mrs.  R.  C,  Park  River. 

Seelye,  W.  K.,  Mapleton. 

Shelton,  H.  C,  Northwood. 

Shirley,  M.  A..  Grand  Forks. 

Sikes,  Hattie,  Galesburg. 

Smith.  C.  ().,  Casselton. 

Smith.  Mabel  G.,  Emerado. 

Staples,  S.  A.,  Absaraka. 

Stephenson,  Miss  Mary,  Edgeley. 

Stocking.  W.  P..  Sheldon. 

Tyler,  Laura  J..  Edgeley. 

Warren,  E.  M.,  La  Sloure. 

Wheeler,  Mabel.  Casselton. 

Whitman.  N.,  Fargo. 

Williams,  W.  R.,  Hatton. 

Wing.  Annie  B.,  Bathgate. 

Woods,  A.  L.,  Grafton. 

Wright,  Jennie  E.,  Valley  City. 

-  Sorth  DakotOj  99. 

OHIO. 

Baker,  Francis,  London. 
Barker.  Ardia.  Willington. 
Barlow.  Mrs.  Carrie.  Columbus. 
Barlow.  Hellen,  Columbus. 
Barnes.  Josephine.  Wooster. 
Bart  ley,  Mrs.  Hattie.  Toledo. 
Bast  ford,  James,  Delaware. 
Bast  ford,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Delaware. 
Bastiau,  Miss  Rose,  New  Lexington. 
Bateman.  M.  E..  Belief ontaine. 
Beck.  John  K..  Piqua. 
Bell,  Miss  Ernestine,  Hart's  Grove. 
Beii'j,  B^tlVvsk,  \ii\iwv^. 


\ 
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Black,  Marie.  Bowling  Green. 
Bleecker,  A.  E.,  Hailton. 
Blockson,  Mary  E.,  Zanesville. 
Boahreght,  Jennie  R..  Hillsborongh. 
Bohling,  Lena,  Cincinnati. 
Bonebrake,  L.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Bowles,  J.  W.,  Savannah. 
Boyd,  Miss  Kate,  Athens. 
Boyd,  Miss  Lucy,  Xenia. 
Boyd,  Miss  Maggie,  Athens. 
B>>yd,  Mary  R.,  Martin's  Ferry. 
Boyd,  Samuel,  Martin's  Ferry. 
Bradbury,  E.  P.,  Cleveland. 
Bradbury,  Jessie,  Cleveland. 
Brand,  L.  B.,  Belief ontaine. 
Bratlen,  Mrs.  F.  D.  M.,  Cincinnati. 
Brehm,  Josephine,  Cincinnati. 
Brehm,  Mary,  Cincinnati. 
Brokmann,  Mrs.  B.,  Cincinnati. 
Brown.  Fanny.  Portsmouth. 
Brown,  Hallie,  Wilberforce. 
Brown,  L.  W.,  Akron. 
Brown,  Nellie,  Portsmouth. 
Brown,  Sarah.  Marvsville. 
Brown,  Thomas,  Marvsville. 
Brumbaugh,  N.  J.,  Union. 
Buck,  Miss  Ara.  Toledo. 
Burk.  Anna,  Cincinnati. 
Burnley,  Anna,  London. 
Burns,  Mrs.  E.  K.,  Canton. 
Bushnell.  Miss  Lucv,  Oberlin. 
Bvers.  Clara  E..  Cleveland. 
Campbell.  L.  L,.  Hubbard. 
Carpenter,  W.  M..  Jjiina. 
Case,  Miss  K.  C.  Bowling  Green. 
Cavt^rlv.  Sarah.  Riverside. 
Chance.  Faunv  B..  Jjondon. 
Chandler.  K.  E..  Cleveland. 
Charles.  Miss  Bessie,  Eaton, 
(^linrles,  Sarah,  Eaton. 
Clark,  AV.  A.,  Lebanon. 
Claypnle,  E.  W..  Akron. 
Claypole.  Mrs.  K.  B..  Akron. 
Clemens.  \.  M..  Ashtabula. 
Cleveland,  Miss  L.  A..  Washington. 
Collins,  S.  A..  Xenia. 
Collins.  Sarah  K..  Xenia. 
Coll  on.  Mrs.  Alice.  Bellefontaine. 
Cohvcll.  R.  S..  Granville. 
Coiulit.  Ida  M..  Dayton. 
(V»nklin.  Kate,  Cincinnati. 
Conklin.  Mrs.  Lizzie.  Cincinnati. 
Cook,  E.  S..  Columbus. 
Cook.  Isoline.  Bellevue. 
Cooper.  .Mrs,  Emily.  Toledo. 
Corson,  ().  T..  Cambridge. 
Cowles.  Marv  A.,  Brunswick. 
Cox,  E.  B..  Xenia. 
Cox,  E.  S.,  Cliillicothe. 
Crane.  M.  A..  Toledo. 
Crider,  C.  i^.,  Columbus. 
Cubbiirt.  8()i)hia,  Fremont, 
Daiiev,  U.  F.,  Wooster. 


Davenport,  C.  A.,  Ada. 
Davenport,  John,  Ada. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Mary,  Wooster. 
Davis,  T.  K.,  Wooster. 
Dickson,  Agne.s.  Oberlin. 
Dickson.  Edith.  Oberlin. 
Disman,  Miss  Lizzie,  Lima. 
Dobbie,  Belle,  Columbus. 
Dohrman,  Miss  C.  R..  Steubenville. 
Donnally,  Elizabeth.  Morrow. 
Dryer,  Mary  D.,  Gahanna. 
Dugan,  Carrie  E.,  Delaware. 
Duncle,  Eli.  Athens. 
Dutton,  Kate  E.,  Cleveland. 
Ellis,  Ashton,  Hamilton. 
Ellis,  John  M..  Oberlin. 
Ellis,  Miss  Josephine,  Oberlin. 
Enlon,  Mary  R..  Bridgeport. 
Ernst,  W.,  South  Euclid. 
Evans,  Annie,  Newark. 
Evans,  Maggie,  Newark. 
FarV-.  Miss  Lizzie.  Eaton. 
Fetters.  A.  E.,  Alliance. 
Fisher.  J.  C,  Coshocton. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Coshocton. 
Fockeur,  Nellie,  Toledo. 
Forney,  Julia.  New  Philadelphia. 
Frederick,  Nellie,  Canton. 
Frendley,  F..  Youngstown. 
Frendley.  Mrs.  Mary.  Youngstown. 
Friday.  L.,  Athens. 
Furness,  Marv.  Cincinnati. 
Gallagher.  Charles.  Steubenville. 
Gallagher,  James  D..  Steu])enville. 
Garges,  Mrs.  Isabella.  Zauesville. 
Garst.  Henry,  Westerville. 
Getv.  I.  S.,  Columbus. 
Gilland.  L..  Barnesville. 
(lilpatrick.  J.  L..  (iranville. 
Glover.  N.  E.,  Akron. 
Godett.  Miss  Marv.  Oberlin. 

» 

Gordon.  Grace.  Toledo. 
Gravbill.  Dessie,  Massillon. 
Gregg.  Ada.  West  Alexandria. 
Greiser.  Herman.  Hamilton. 
Griesmcr.  E.  E..  Eaton, 
(irithn.  Leila  J.,  Columbia. 
Grilhtli.  Clara  8.,  Cleveland. 
Grossman,  Ello.  Cleves. 
(Jrossman.  Kate.  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Halbach.  Minnie.  Toledo. 
Hall.  Tate,  Gahanna. 
Ham.  Thos.  F.,  Wauseon. 
Ham.  M.  D.  F.,  Wauseon. 
Ilanpert.  Charles,  New  Philadelphia. 
Harnit,  S.  F.,  Toledo. 
Harris.  R.  L.,  Cincinnati. 
Hartzell.  Jos.  C.  Cincinnati. 
Havnes.  Miss  Lily.  Poland. 
Hazeltine,  Miss  Celia.  Hudson. 
Heflferman,  Nellie.  Green  Bay. 
"W\eV^»  ^.  C,  Cincinnati. 
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Highland,  J.  S.,  Cincinnati. 

HiU.  Marion  A.,  Toledo. 

Hoiles,  F.  A.,  Mt.  Union. 

Hoiles,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Mt.  Union. 

Hoover.  Mrs.  O.  D..  New  Philadelphia. 

Hormel,  Susie.  Toledo. 

Hubbard,  Mary  C,  Ashtabula. 

HufiFman,  J.  G..  New  Lexington. 

Huffman,  Miss  Nettie,  New  Lexington. 

Hulin,  L.  U.,  Greenford. 

Hyarth,  Sarah,  Columbus. 

Iries,  Miss  E.  C,  Cleveland. 

Jackson.  Mrs.  Lizzie.  Zanesville. 

Jerabek,  John,  Oberlin. 

Johnson,  A.  B.,  Cincinnati. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Cincinnati. 

Jones,  E.  A.,  Massillon. 

Jones,  Hattie  A.,  Newark. 

Jones,  Mary  C,  Cincinnati. 

Keagle,  Anna,  Columbus. 

Kellogg,  Julia,  Linwood. 

Kennedy,  Nellie  M.,  Hamilton. 

Kimmel.  M.  A.,  Poland. 

King,  W.  B.,  Eaton. 

Kirby,  Harriet  R.,  Washington  C.  H. 

Knopf,  Eva  S.,  Columbus. 

Krauskopf,  Mrs.  B.,  W^t  Chester. 

Laird,  Mrs.  A.  E..  Cleveland. 

Law,  Laura  E.,  Cadiz. 

Leonard,  E.  E.,  West  Liberty. 

Lewis,  Henry  A.,  West  Andover. 

Little,  Florence,  Mechanicsburg. 

Loomis,  E.  S.,  Berea. 

Lott ridge,  Lida.  West  Alexandria. 

Lukens,  J.  F..  Lebanon. 

Lyon,  E.  D.,  Berea. 

McClarron,  J.  W.,  Nashville. 

McClellan.  Corie,  Cable. 

McClure.  Mrs.  J.,  Marietta. 

McDonald,  J.  M.,  Piqua. 

McDowell,  N.  B.,  Wooster. 

McFarland,  Kate,  Cleveland. 

McKinney,  Anson,  Riverside. 

McPherson,  William,  Toledo. 

Mapes.  Emma.  Evausport. 

Marshall,  Nora,  New  Paris. 

Martin,  H.  P.,  Canton. 

Marvin,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Cleveland. 

Meek.  J.  A..  East  Palestine. 

Meek,  Lou  L..  East  Palestine. 

Meloy,  Annella  J..  Hudson. 

Messer,  Mrs.  Fannie  D.,  Warren. 

Messor,  M.  O..  Warren. 

Miller,  Jennie  E..  Fostoria. 

Minor,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Eaton. 

Mitchell.  Isaac.  Ripley. 

Montgomery.  R.  B..  Columbus. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  Columbus. 

Moore,  B.  J.,  Bellevue. 

Moore,  David  H..  Cincinnati. 

Moore,  Nell  R..  Toledo. 

Moore.  W.  E..  Bellefontaine. 

Morford,  Curtis  R.,  Ashtabula. 


Morgan,  W\  H.,  Cincinnati. 
Morris,  Frank,  Columbus. 
Morris.  Margaret,  Wyoming. 
Morrison,  M.  W.,  Ashtabula. 
Morse,  Anna  J.,  Toledo. 
Morton,  J.  H.,  Garrettsville. 
Mosbaugh.  Margaret,  Cincinnati. 
Munger,  Miss  Carrie,  Oberlin. 
Murfett,  Almina,  Cleveland. 
Murrey,  K.  J.,  Cincinnati. 
Murrey,  S.,  Cincinnati. 
Maylor,  J.  M.,  Tiffin. 
Neff,  F.,  Delaware. 
NeflP,  L.,  Delaware. 
Neill,  Elizabeth  M.,  Cleveland. 
Nelson,  Florence,  Piqua. 
Nicholls,  J.  S..  Columbus. 
Nolbrock,  J.  H.,  Hamilton. 
Norton,  Mrs.  James,  Garrettsville. 
Odell,  Mrs.  U.  H.,  Dayton. 
Oldaker,  Kittie,  Hillsboro. 
Olson,  C.  J.,  Findlay. 
Olson,  Frida,  Findlay. 
Olson,  Minnie,  Findlay. 
Osgood,  Miss  Anna,  Columbus. 
Owens,  Joseph  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Owens,  Sallie,  Cincinnati. 
Owens,  Sallie  B.,  Cincinnati. 
Ozias,  A.  N.,  Columbus. 
Park,  Mary  M.,  Martin's  Ferry. 
Paye,  R.  S.,  Ironton. 
Paye,  W.  H.,  Columbus. 
Pearce,  Thirza  E.,  Marietta. 
Pfeififer,  J.  W..  Canal  Dover. 
Ramby,  Mrs.  Jane,  Dayton. 
Ray,  Laura  N.,  Youngstown. 
Reagh,  Mary  W.,  Bellefontaine. 
Reid,  Mary  D.,  Franklin. 
Ressler,  Laura,  Eaton. 
Richardson,  I.  E.,  Defiance. 
Richardson,  William,  Cleveland. 
Ricksicker,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Canal  Dover. 
Ridge,  John  C,  Waynes ville. 
Roach,  Mrs.  M.  L..  Urbana. 
Roach,  S.  H.,  Urbana. 
Robbinson,  C.  H.,  Piqua. 
Roberts,  Miss  Eleanor,  Avondale. 
Roberts,  Lizzie  W.,  Wellsville. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Wilberforce. 
Robertson.  Miss  L.  V.,  Wilberforce. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  M.  E..  Piqua. 
Rogers,  Robert,  Springfield. 
Roller,  F.  J.,  Niles. 
Roller,  J.  R.,  Niles. 
Romans,  Mias  Inez,  Quaker  City. 
Roose,  Isaac,  Cincinnati. 
Rugglos,  U.  B.,  Cincinnati. 
Sanders,  A.,  Lorain. 
Schafer,  Sarah  E..  Bellville. 
Schmermund,  Marie,  Greenville. 
Schute,  Miss  Melanie,  Cincinnati. 
Seaman,  Emil,  Toledo. 
Seaman,  Wm.,  Toledo. 
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Shawnn,  J.  A.,  Columbus. 
Sherzer,  Jennie  B.,  Oxford. 
Shorter,  J.  P.,  Wilberforce. 
Shorter,  Susie  I.,  Wilberforce. 
Shuart,  Miss  Emma,  Chardon. 
Shuart,  Miss  Jessie.  Chardon. 
Shuey,  F.  G.,  Camden. 
Shull,  Geo.  H.,  Richmond. 
Siklv,  H.  A.,  Cleveland. 
Sillraan,  Miss  Carrie  E..  Oberlin. 
Simpson.  Miss  Alma.  Columbus. 
Simon,  Louis  C.  Columbus. 
Simon,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Columbus. 
Sims,  Anna  E.,  Columbus. 
Skinner,  Jane  H..  Hamilton. 
Skinner,  Walter  M..  Hamilton. 
Smith,  Emma,  Lima. 
Smith,  Emma,  Eaton. 
Smith,  S.  L.,  Bellefontaine. 
Snowden,  Carrie  A.,  Dayton. 
Snowden,  Flora  B..  Dayton. 
Soehner.  Fred.  Hamilton. 
Spear,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Wooster. 
Speppard.  Carrie  E.,  Medina. 
Spring.  Nellie,  Columbus. 
Stahley,  Reuben,  Crestline. 
Starr,  C.  C,  Chandlers ville. 
Stauffer,  F.  P.,  Stelvideo. 
Stauffer,  Isaac,  Findlay. 
Steele,  C.  H..  Steuben  ville. 
Stewart.  N.  C.  Cleveland. 
Stezler.  Laura,  Huron. 
Stickney,  Lucia.  Cincinnati. 
Strausbury.  Nellie,  Cincinnati. 
Stubbs.  A.'Z..  West  Elkton. 
Sulzbacher.  Etta.  Chillicothe. 
Sweenv,  Katie  M..  Kiv«>rside. 
Taylor.  A.  E.,  Sprin«rlU'Id. 
Taylor.  Jerry.  Sprin^lield. 
Taylor.  Zachary.  Springfield. 
Tennev.  Marv  E..  OlxM'Iin. 
Th<jnias,  Anna  L.,  Williamsburg. 


Grubbe.  Mrs.  S.  G..  Salem. 
McElroy,  E.  B..  Saleni. 
McElroV.  Mrs.  E.  B..  Salem. 
Loonev.  James  P.,  Hillsboro. 


Thomas,  Mrs.  Belle,  New  Holland. 
Thomas,  C.  L.,  Lily  Chapel. 
Thompson,  A.  H.,  Cleveland. 
Thompson,  E.  M.,  Cincinnati. 
Thorp,  E.  A.,  Elyria. 
Tiviss,  Geo.  R.,  Youngstown. 
TwitcheU,  H.  E.,  Hamilton. 
Turrell,  Catherine,  Geneva. 
Vance,  Mrs.  Mary,  Urbana. 
Vance,  Sophie,  Van  West. 
Vinton,  Ida  C,  Canal  Dover. 
Vogel,  W.  H.,  Cincinnati. 
Walke,  Matilda  L.,  Cincinnati. 
Walker.  Lizzie,  Troy. 
Walker,  Scott,  Troy. 
Wallace,  Sarah  C,  Urbana. 
Ward,  Lottie,  Marion. 
Warnicke,  H.  F.,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Weaver,  T.  B.,  Perrysville. 
W-ebb,  W.  W.,  Alliance. 
Webster,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Delphos. 
Welton,  Addie  M..  Cleveland. 
West,  Ettie  L.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
W'est,  Florence  B.,  Fredericktown. 
West,  L.  F.,  Fredericktown. 
West,  M.  A.,  Cleveland. 
West,  R.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Westcott,  E.  B.,  Oberlin. 
White,  Bert  H.,  Columbus. 
White,  Mrs.  B.  H..  Columbus. 
Whitlock,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Delaware. 
Whit  lock.  W.  F.,  Delaware. 
Wiesenthal.  Louis  G..  Cincinnati. 
Wilgus.  Mary  W.,  Xenia. 
Williams.  Mrs.  Delia  L.,  Delaware. 
Williams.  Wm.  C.  Delaware. 
Wihnot,  Eleanor  H.,  Columbus. 
Wilson,  Gerhardine.  Cincinnati. 
Winchester.  W.  H..  Oberlin. 
Yowell.  R.  (;..  Cincinnati. 
Yoweil.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cincinnati. 

—  Ohio,  361. 


OREGON. 


Ri^ler.  Frank.  Oreg<»n  City. 
Sabin.  Ella  C..  Portland. 
Young,  F.  G..  Portland. 


Oregon.  7, 


PENNSYLVANLV. 


Adams.  Emily  J..  Harrisbiirg. 
Adams.  Kate  li..  ILirrisbnrg. 
Adams.  S.  E..  Harrisburg. 
Atkins.  Mrs.  Marv.  Erie. 
Atkins.  Minnie  E..  Erie. 
Baird,  Milton  I..  Pittslmrgh. 
Bartlett.  J.  Henry,  i'liiladelphia. 
Bfirtoii.  Alice  H..  Alle}rli<»iiv. 
Barton.  J.  F..  Shi[)[»oiisburg. 
Barton.  M.  (\.  Akersville. 
Bartinr.  D.  W..  Philadelphia. 
Blfiul.  r^ouis.  Philadelphia. 
Bcn'ttvhvv.  Mrs.  W..  Allegheny. 


Boettcher,  Miss  Sophia.  Allegheny. 
Brickenstein.  H.  A..  I^itetz. 
Bryer.  Lizzie  R.,  Reading. 
Caini>bell.  Eliza  J..  Philadelphia. 
Carter.  R.  S..  Harbor  Creek. 
Chapman,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 
Coleman.  C.  Pittsburgh. 
Creighton,  Elizabeth.  Pittsburgh. 
Dickey.  M.  E..  OiK^itv. 
Dickey.  Miss  Margaret  E..  Oil  City. 
Edwards.  Augusta.  Media. 
Erhart.  E.  F.  M..  Erie. 
Y vwi^^W . \N  .  ^V..  PviUsville. 
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Fenton,  D.  F..  Northeast. 
Fenton,  Mrs.  D.  F.,  Northeast. 
Foster.  W.  J..  Pottstowu. 
Gardner.  E.  E..  Pittsburgh. 
GibbeL  H.  K.,  Lititz. 
Goodenow,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Girard. 
Graves.  J.  L.,  Slippery  Rock. 
Guttenberg.  Gustave,  Pittsbnrgh. 
Haeseler,  Louise  H..  Philadelphia. 
Hammer,  Nettie  F..  Pittsburgh. 
Harrison,  Lettie  J..  Beaver  Falls. 
Haussell,  M.  J..  Philadelphia. 
Harley,  Jacob  S.,  Harleysville. 
Haynes.  Margaret.  Oil  City. 
Hopkins.  Roland.  Marshalton. 
Hopkins,  E..  Marshalton. 
Howard.  Miss  E.  P..  Butler. 
Hughey.  F.  W.,  Pittsburgh. 
Innes,  George  W.,  Blairsville. 
Johnson,  \V.  J.,  Erie. 
Kennedy,  James.  Erie. 
Kern,  James  D..  Leboum. 
Kitcher.  J.  W.,  Philipsburg. 
KonoUmau,  Charles.  Philadeljjhia. 
Konollman,  Louis.  Philadelphia. 
Lamberton.  Mary  J..  Philadelphia. 
Lavers.  E.  C,  New  Brighton. 
Lair,  Abbie,  Erie. 
Leet.  C.  Belle,  Mooreheadville. 
Lippincott,  H.  S..  Philadelphia. 
Long.  E.  A..  Bethlehem. 
Lowe,  W.  B.,  Corry. 
Lund.  Fritlyof.  Pittsburgh. 
Lumheis.  John  H..  Erie. 
McElvath,  Mary,  Jackson  Center. 
McFarlane,  Lizzie,  Pittsburgh. 
McFarlane,  Margaret.  Pittsburgh. 


McQuead,  Margaret,  Altoona. 
Moesta,  M.,  Kittanning. 
Moon,  Alvin  T..  Alleghany. 
Morrison,  A.  J..  Philadeli)hia. 
Morse,  Lucy  M..  Great  Bend. 
Newton,  Lillie,  Lawrence. 
Payson,  Vera  E..  Towanda. 
Reeder.  Stella  M..  Edinboro. 
Riley,  Ann.  Pittsburgh. 
Riley,  Sadie.  Pittsburgh. 
Robinson,  H.  P..  Philadelphia. 
Robinson.  Stella  AV..  Philadelphia. 
Rogers,  Daniel.  Pittsburgh. 
Rogers,  Joseph.  Pittsburgh. 
Rohmson.  W.  J..  Erie. 
Savage.  C.  H..  Philadelphia. 
Schaeffer.  N.  C..  Kutztown. 
Serhin,  Sam  S.,  Easton. 
Shelley.  W.  H..  York. 
Shultz,  C.  B.,  Bethlehem. 
Smith.  Michael,  Erie. 
Snyder.  J.  L.,  Alleghany. 
Stout,  Geo.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Sullivan.  M..  Philadelphia. 
Ulman,  D..  York. 
Van  Dorn.  E.  A.,  Warner. 
Walker.  Nellie.  Smelt  port. 
Weeder.  H.,  Alleghany. 
White,  Carrie.  Butler. 
Whitney,  Rose.  Erie. 
Whittlsey,  Jean  C.  Philadelphia. 
Wight.  Amelia  C.  Philadelphia. 
Wilson.  F.  H..  Verona. 
Wilson,  J.  C,  Edinboro. 
Wood,  C.  B.,  Pittsburgh. 
Wren,  Annie,  Plymouth. 

-  -Pennsylvania,  99. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Ackley.  W.  N..  Narragansett  Pier. 
Allen,  Julius'E.,  Providence. 
Allen.  Stella  C,  Providence. 
Armington,  Rebecca  B..  Providence. 
Barden,  Carrie  D.,  South  Scituate. 
Barden,  Julia,  South  Scituate. 
Bennett.  Adaline  F..  Providence. 
Brice,  Anna  E.,  Newport. 
Chase,  Josephine.  Woonsocket. 
Chruch.  Geo.  E..  Providence. 
Davenport.  H.  A..  Providence. 
Drake.  Her])ert  E..  East  Greenwich. 
Duffer.  Miss  L.  M..  Providence. 
Friend.  R.,  Newport. 
Jenckes.  Clara  H..  Woonsocket. 
Jenckes,  Mrs.  G.  \V..  Woonsocket. 


Lvon.  Emorv.  Providence. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  Emory,  Providence. 
Mason.  Miss  A.  E..  Providence. 
Mathers.  William.  Providence. 
Mudge,  W.  P..  Providence. 
Peabody,  H..  Newport. 
Rice,  Mrs.  E.  M..  Pawtucket. 
Rice,  Mrs.  R.  H..  Pawtucket. 
Sawin.  Ida  E..  Pn>vidence. 
Smith.  Julia  E.,  Westerly. 
Thompson.  Anna.  Bristol. 
Thompson,  Edward.  Bristol. 
Thompson.  Mary  E..  Bristol. 
Weeden.  Arthur.  Providence. 
Wilson,  W.  E.,  Providence. 

— Rhoile  Island,  31. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Stanley.  Miss  E.  D.,  Columbia. 
Stanlev.  J.  C,  Columbia. 


Stanlev,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Columbia. 
Stanley,  Miss  Mabel  C.  Columbia. 

— South  Carolina.,  4. 
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Adams,  M.  N.,  Goodeville. 
Albertson.  Mat  tie.  Volga. 
Arnold,  Miss  G.,  Roswell. 
Bailey,  G.  E.,  Rapid  City. 
Bartholomew,  Miss  S.  E.,  Delhi. 
Beadle,  W.  H.  H.,  Madison. 
Beadle,  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.,  Madison. 
Bell,  W.  D.,  Brookings. 
Bowler,  P.  H.,  Grolor. 
Bradley,  May  C,  Pierre. 
Brewster,  W.  J.,  Groton. 
Case,  Kate  E.,  Aberdeen. 
Case,  Lucy  R..  Aberdeen. 
Ceelbertson,  \V.,  Stearfish. 
Clark,  Mrs.  J.  C,  Pine  Ridge. 
Clyde.  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Sioux  Falls. 
Collins,  E.  E.,  Vermillion. 
Cook,  F.  L.,  Spearfish. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Frederick. 
Dahl,  B.  D.,  Woonsocket. 
Darrow,  Mattie  L..  Brookings. 
Davis,  F.  M.,  Redfield. 
Davis,  J.  K.,  Sioux  Falls. 
Davis,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Sioux  Falls. 
Debow.  E.  E.,  Clear  Lake. 
Dempster,  W.  H.,  Madison. 
Dunphy,  Fannie,  Madison. 
Dye,  E.  A.,  Millette. 
Edmond,  Ida  M.,  Letcher. 
Fisher,  Fannie,  Pierre. 
Fockens,  Anna,  Spearfish. 
Fogleson,  Emma,  Redfield. 
FoUes.  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Madison. 
Foster.  Fannie,  Mitchell. 
Garnell.  I.  A.,  Pierre. 
Garnell,  M.  E.,  Pierre. 
Gilmore.  Ethel  M..  Bowdle. 
Gihiiore,  Ella  H..  Bowdle. 
Goodale,  Elaine,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
Gradv,  F.  A..  Elktoii. 
Gunderson.  Valborg.  Sioux  Falls, 
Hart,  Minnie.  Aberdeen. 
Harmon,  Hettie,  Parker. 
Harvev.  Kate.  Willow  Lakes. 
Harvey,  Nellie.  Willow  Lakes. 
Heldeubrand.  A.  H..  Brit  ton. 
Heldenbrand.  Mrs.  A.  H..  Britton. 
Howard.  Hat  tie  K..  Vermillion. 
Hoyt.  ().  W..  Pierre. 
Hovt.  Mrs.  ().  W..  Pierre. 
Hudson.  Clark.  Bowdle. 
Hnestis.  ().  M..  .Aberdeen. 
Huestis,  Mrs.  ().  M..  Aberdeen. 
Johnson.  F.  M.,  Brookings. 
Keves.  Lillian.  White. 

TEN 

Attix.  S.  E.,  Knoxville. 
Aiken.  Mrs.  H.  M..  Knoxville. 
Badoux.  Frank,  Nashville. 
Barnett.  Flora,  Mem[>his. 
Bfl.'^.'^eft.  Mrs.  L..  Memphis. 
JBos worth,  J.  F.,  KnoxviUe. 


Kratz,  H.  E.,  Vermillion. 

Kirby,  Ina  M.,  Huron. 

Lawrence,  C.  E.,  Volin. 

Lawrence,  D.  O..  Volin. 

Lawrence,  H.  C,  Volin. 

Laughlin,  Stella,  Sioux  Falls. 

Lily,  Geo.  E.,  Brookings. 

Love  joy,  B.  E.,  Redfield. 

Love  joy,  Francis,  Redfield. 

McClenow,  R.  B.,  Sioux  Falls. 

McFarland,  Geo.  A..  Madison. 

Malngen,  J.  H.,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Mikkelson,  Sophie,  Sioux  Falls. 

Mosher,  Emma.  Buroh. 

Neill,  Sue  J.,  Whitewood  Station. 

Orness,  A.  J.,  Brookings. 

Overton,  Mrs.  Lucina,  Parker. 

Phillips,  W.  H.  H.,  De  Smit. 

Pike,  Ida  M.,  Redfield. 

Pryne,  J.  M.  J.,  Mitchell. 

Rowe,  A.  E.,  Huron. 

Rice,  Elsie,  Aberdeen. 

Rider,  Lottie  S.,  La  Moure. 

Rowell,  L.  S.,  Yankton. 

Ryan,  Katie,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Ryan,  Maggie,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Sahr,  Herman,  Big  Stone  City. 

Schnacke,  Kate,  Big  Stone  City. 

Schnacke,  Mary,  Big  Stone  City. 

Senechal.  F.  A.,  Ashton. 

Sinclair,  Effie,  Redfield. 

Sprague,  Homer  B.,  Grand  Forks. 

Smith,  J.  E.,  Osceola. 

Stay.  J.  O.,  Yankton. 

Stout,  L.  A.,  Mitchell. 

Sturgeon,  Maydelle,  Chamberlain. 

Tauss,  LiUie  A.,  Vermillion. 

Thompkins,  E.  E.,  White. 

Thompson,  Margaret  A.,  Spearfield. 

Thompson,  Mary  E.,  Sisseton  Agency. 

Thompson,  Lucile.  Huron. 

Titus,  Charles  M..  Brookings. 

Van  Dt»rne,  Mrs.  N.  L.,  Brookings. 

Vankess.  G.  I.,  Osceola. 

Voorus,  Mary  C,  Pierre. 

Ward,  F.  M..*Pierre. 

Whalen.  Hattie  A..  Madison. 

Wliipple.  H.  J..  Sioux  Falls. 

White.  John,  Yankton. 

Williams.  Martha.  Spearfish. 

Windle,  Beulah.  Mitchell. 

Wit  hey,  Ella  G.,  Sioux  Falls. 

Yoder.  C.  ()..  Madison. 

Youman.  Bertha,  Spearfish. 

—  South  Dakota^  109. 

NESSEE. 

Bovd,  R.  T.,  Nashville. 
Braden.  J.  J.,  Nashville. 
Brown,  W.  J..  Athens. 
Brown.  Mrs.  W.  J..  Athens. 
Brown.  Supt.  Z.  H.,  Nashville. 
Y^x^j^Tv,  "^Vt*,  'L,  "^.,,  ^^cfthville. 
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Buckley,  Mamie,  Memphis. 
Burkhardt,  Berdie.  Covington, 
Cannon,  Miss  Honora,  Shelby. 
Chambers.  Sudie,  Nashville. 
Collier,  Carmine.  Mnrfreesboro. 
Cone,  M.  D..  Athens. 
Consadine,  Mary,  Nashville. 
Crawford,  Alice  ().,  Nashville. 
Crawford,  John  P.,  Nashville. 
Dndley,  Guilford,  Nashville. 
Farmer,  Ella,  Lynnville. 
Finegan,  D.,  Nashville. 
Garrett,  W.  R.,  Nashville. 
Garrett,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  Nashville. 
Gattinger,  Gussie,  Nashville. 
Goodmann,  Prof.  Frank,  Nashville. 
Grannis,  W.  J.,  Lebanon. 
Grannis,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Lebanon. 
Gynes,  Mrs.  Ellen,  Nashville. 
Hailey,  Ellen  B.,  Memphis. 
Hess,  J.  W.,  Memphis. 
Hess,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Memphis. 
Higbee,  Jenny  M.,  Memphis. 
Hill,  Judson  S.,  Morristown. 
Holmes,  Geo.  D.,  Covington. 
Hownald,  J.  L.,  Sequatchee  College. 
HufiFaker,  H.  D.,  Chattanooga. 
Hufifaker,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Chattanooga. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Jno.  A.,  Pulaski. 
Jackson,  Lizzie,  Nashville. 
Johnson,  Miss  A.  M.,  Knoxville. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Knoxville. 
Jones,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  Memphis. 
Jones,  J.  A.,  Lebanon. 
Jones,  Wharton  S.,  Memphis. 
Eili>atrick,  Bessie,  Bell  Buckle. 
Kinkead,  Chas.  S.,  Nashville. 
Knight,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Athens. 
Lampson.  John  L.,  Nashville. 
Litton,  Miss  Annie,  Nashville. 
Litton,  Miss  Maggie,  Nashville. 
McKercher,  Peter,  Memphis. 
Moore,  J.  O.,  Middleton. 


Mosrell,  A.  R.,  West  Knoxville. 
Moulton,  M.  A.,  Nashville. 
Moulton,  M.,  Nashville. 
Neal,  Sammie  P.,  Nashville. 
Nixon,  B.  A.  J.,  Shelbyville. 
O'Donnell,  Nellie.  Memphis. 
Parks,  W.  G.,  Shelbyville. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  M.  L..  Knoxville. 
Patterson,  Orton,  Knoxville. 
Pinkerton,  Tennie,  Franklin. 
Powell,  Maud,  Knoxville. 
Randle,  Mrs.  W.  8.,  Nashville. 
Ready,  Horace,  Mnrfreesboro. 
Ready,  Mrs.  Horace,  Mnrfreesboro. 
Ridley,  Annie  A.  S.,  Nashville. 
Schott,  Chas.,  Nashville. 
Schott,  Josie,  Nashville. 
Schott,  MoUie,  Nashville. 
Seay,  Frankie,  Nashville. 
Sharpe,  C.  F.,  Nashville. 
Shea,  T.  J.,  Middleton. 
Smith,  Geo.  H.,  West  Knoxville. 
Stockton,  C,  Lebanon. 
Stratton,  Lizzie,  Memphis.^ 
Stump,  H.  C,  Nashville. 
Summer,  Mrs.  M.,  Nashville. 
Sutherland,  Bessie,  Nashville. 
Sykes,  M,  F.  A.,  Nashville. 
Taylor,  Lillian,  Nashville. 
Vance,  Miss  B.  H.,  Nashville. 
Watson,  W.  T.,  Memphis. 
Webb,  John  M.,  Bell  Buckle. 
Webb,  W.  R.,  Bell  Buckle. 
Wells,  Ida  B.,  Memphis. 
White,  R.  S.,  Nashville. 
White,  W.  F.,  Knoxville. 
Wiggins,  B.  L.,  Sewanee. 
Williams,  Miss  M.  L.,  Memphis. 
Williams,  J.  M.,  Nashville. 
Wright,  D.  S.,  Nashville. 
Wright,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  Nashville. 
Wright,  W.  A.,  Athens. 

— Tennessee^  97, 


Adams,  Mary  Pink,  Marshall. 
Baldwin,  Joseph,  Huntsville. 
Bishop,  S.  A.,  Dallas. 
Burleson,  Rufus  C,  Waco. 
Carrington,  Mrs.  Julia,  Gainesville. 
Cole,  Miss  Ella,  Dallas. 
Cole,  J.  R.,  Dallas. 
Cole,  Miss  May  W.,  Dallas. 
Cotton,  Agnes  A.,  San  Antonio. 
Hailey,  R.  B.,  Huntsville. 


Atwood,  Oscar,  JefTersonville. 
Avery,  S.  V.,  Burlington. 
Bacon,  Emma,  Bellows  Falls. 
Barry,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Bellows  FallB. 
Beach,  H.  Emeline,  Westford. 


TEXAS. 

Hogg,  Alex.,  Fort  Worth. 
Hooper,  Oscar  H.,  Austin. 
Jones,  R.  D.,  San  Antonio. 
Kealing,  H.  T.,  Austin. 
Overton,  Jessie,  Schulenburg. 
Powel,  Lillia,  Marshall. 
Reilly,  Margaret,  Austin. 
Rounsavalt,  R.  O.,  Waco. 
Sutton,  W.  S.,  Houston. 
Warren,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Fort  Worth. 

— Texas f  20. 

VERMONT. 

Bealy,  T.  N.,  Washington. 
Beers,  Mrs.  K.  V.,  Burlington. 
Black,  Clara  M.,  Burlington. 
Black,  Mary  P.,  Burlington. 
Brownell,  Mrs.  M.  M,^  B\vx.\yi\^q\\^ 
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Fenn,  Mrs.  Franci?,  Rutland. 
Ferrin,  Ella  L.,  Randolph. 
Folsom,  Ellen,  Waitsfield. 
Griswold.  D.  C,  JeflPersonville. 
Hall,  Mi88  E.  L.,  Richmond. 
Hartigan,  John  A.,  Winooski. 
Harvey.  R.,  Shelby  Spring. 
Howe,  Geo.  ().,  Waitsfield. 
Huntley,  F.  M.,  Northfield. 
James,  A.  L.,  Middlebury. 
Jenkins,  L.  E.,  Chester  Depot. 
Kelly.  Mrs.  8.  E.,  Burlington. 
Latham,  B.  C,  South  Royalton. 
Latham,  Ella  C,  South  Royalton. 
Letson,  Eva  B.,  Burlington. 


Owen,  Joseph,  Bolton. 
Owen,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Bolton. 
Pierce.  Arthur  W.,  Barre. 
Pray,  Susie  B.,  Burlington. 
Remington,  M.  M.,  Waterbury. 
Sandon,  S.  W.,  Burlington. 
Spaulding,  Lois,  Rutland. 
Smith,  Orvis  A.,  WinoDski. 
SuUoway,  L.,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Sulloway,  Mrs.  L.,  St.  Johnsbury. 
Taft,  A.  ().,  Burlington. 
Taft,  Elihu  B.,  Burlington. 
Tyler,  J.  R.,  Burlington. 
Webster,  John  P.,  Lyndonville. 
Wetherby,  H.  F.,  Burlington. 

—  Vermont  J  40. 


VIRGINIA. 


Young,  Lee  Belle,  Fishersville. 


Bemiss.  D.,  Spokane  Falls. 
Bingham,  J.  S.,  EUensburgh. 
Brown,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Orting. 


Young,  W.  P.,  Fishersville. 


— Virginia,  2, 


WASHINGTON. 


Dillon,  Rev.  Isaac,  Whatcom. 
Gault,  F.  B.,  Tacoma. 
Wineland,  M.  Maud,  Tacoma. 

— Washington.  6. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 


Anderson,  J.  Carl,  Wheeling. 
Anderson,  Mat  tie  C.  Wheeling. 
Anderson,  W.  H..  Wheeling. 
Boyd.  A.  C,  Wheeling. 
Boyd,  Beulah,  Wheeling. 
Boyev.  Minnie.  Huntington. 
Brown,  Miss  M.  M..  Charleston. 
Burgess,  Miss  Addio,  Huntington. 
Clark,  J.  P..  Charleston. 
Davis,  Florence  P..  Wellsburg. 
Dean,  Miriam,  Wheeling. 
Emblen,  E..  Wlieeling. 
Hagenian,  Mrs.  H.  C,  \V(*llsl)urg. 
Huntington,  Nellie.  Huntington. 


Adams.  Mrs.  E.  J..  Beloit. 
Adams.  J,  G..  Jefferson. 
Adams.  My rtli.  Heloit. 
Agnew.  Matilda  B..  Stevens  Point. 
Al])ee,  Mrs.  (t.  S..  Oshkosh. 
Ames.  J.  N.,  Oregon. 
Andrus.  M.  D..  Mason. 
Angell.  Helen.  Wisconsine. 
Armstrong.  Mary,  Portage. 
Babcock.  Kdith,*Fall  Kiver. 
Babcock.  Gertrude  A.,  Eau  Claire. 
Bailev.  Miss  S,  M..  Janesville. 
Barber,  Mrs.  A.  11..  Lanc;ister. 
Barber.  Miss  Elva.  Lancaster. 
Bayard.  Julia  A.,  Klkhorn. 
Beach.  W.  II..  Madison. 
Beard.  Martin  T..  Milwaukee, 
lieard.  Nellie  M.,  Hudson. 
Becker.  Matt..  Butle. 


Johnston,  Emma  L.,  Huntington. 
Johnston,  Libbie,  Huntington. 
Laidley,  Cora  P.,  Charleston. 
Laidlev.  Geo.  S.,  Charleston. 
Lee.  Jas.  M..  Huntington. 
Nichols,  E.  M..  Wheeling. 
Patrick.  M.  M..  Charleston. 
Pevton.  Miss  M.  M.,  Charleston. 

ft 

Snodgrass,  Bert.  Benwood. 
Straus,  W.  M..  Parkersburg. 
Swift.  Miss  M.  E.,  Wheeling. 
Yasser.  W.  E..  Brooklyn. 
Wilcox,  J.  F..  Charleston. 

~]\'est  Virginia,  27. 


WISCONSIN. 


Beebe.  S.  Irene,  Wiota. 
Begley.  Anna.  Hurlbut. 
Bent  lev.  Kate  E.,  Scliotield. 
Bergwall,  Charlotte,  Milwaukee. 
Bernliard.  Bertha.  Madison. 
Berrv.  Lydia  B..  La  Crt>sse. 
Bever.  Georgia.  Ogema. 
Bird.  John  P.,  La  Crosse. 
Blancher,  Mattie,  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Bliss,  Fannie  1*..  Eau  Claire. 
Bloss,  Annie  E.,  Oshkosh. 
Boers,  Henry  C,  Milwaukee. 
Bosshard,  Emma.  La  Crosse. 
Bowman.  Bernhard.  New  Holstein. 
Bowell.  H.  J.,  Merrill. 
Bradburv.  Marv  F..  New  London. 

•  ft 

Bras.  Hattie  M..  Oshkosh. 
Brat,  Julia  E.,  Oshkosh. 
^^TVxVV^^TVsi^^"^^"^  ^•>  Holman. 
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Brier,  W.  J.,  River  Falls. 
Brawn,  Ida  M.,  Lodi. 
Broholt,  K..  Thorpe. 
Brown,  C.  E.,  Madison. 
Brown,  Laura,  Royalton. 
Brown,  Lillian,  Mernel. 
Brown,  W.-O..  Sturj^eon  Bay. 
Bunnell,  M.  L.,  Mauston. 
Burke,  Anna  C,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Burnell,  F.  N.,  Milwaukee. 
Burns,  Mary  B..  Eau  Claire. 
Busack,  Anna  A..  Milwaukee. 
Busack,  Rosette,  Milwaukee. 
Bushinann,  Mrs.  P.  A.,  Whitewater. 
Bushnell,  Esther  M.,  Bayfield. 
Calnan.  Esther,  Ko])b. 
Cameron,  E.  C,  Pewaukee. 
Carey,  Jas.  L.,  Appleton. 
Cepesley,  G.  \V.,  Milwaukee. 
Chandler.  W.  E.,  West  Superior. 
Chapman.  Flora  E..  Virojjjno. 
Chouji^h,  E..  Kilbourn  City. 
Christie,  Jennie  M.,  Berlin. 
Clark.  Lillian,  Berlin. 
Clarke,  Mary  L..  Milwaukee. 
Cliff,  Jessie,  Arkansaw. 
Connor,  Mary  F..  Loken  Creek. 
Conrow.  Emma  L.,  Grantsburj(. 
Conway,  Maj^j^ie,  Kilbourn  City. 
Conway,  Mary,  Kilbourn  City. 
Conwav.  Marv.  Janesville. 
Cook,  Genevieve.  Portaj^e. 
Cooke.  Ida  M.,  Green  Bay. 
Cornelius,  Florence  E..  Madison. 
Crane.  Delia  M.,  La  Crosse. 
Crain,  Maud,  Janesville. 
Crittenden,  Mrs.  J.  H..  Milwaukee. 
Crowley.  Mrs.  W.  H..  Thorp. 
Cumminjrs,  W.  L.,  Cent  rev  ille. 
Cummin^s.  Mrs.  W.  L..  Centreville. 
Curtb*.  Lizzie  J.,  Janesville. 
Cushmau.  Susan  E..  Ripon. 
Dalv.  Marv.  Oshkosh. 
Daniels.  Carrie.  La  Oosse. 
Davis.  Nancy  M.,  Oshkosh. 
Davis.  Lewis  E.,  Rockland. 
Davis,  Sophia.  Milwauk(»e. 
Dengler,  Clare,  Madison. 
Denj^ler.  Rosa.  Miidison. 
De  Som!>re.  Minnie.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Dewev.  Elmira  A..  Waukesha. 
Dewey.  Ethel.  Waukesha. 
Dixon,  E.  (-.,  Kin)ourn  City. 
Dixon.  Susie.  New  Ltmdon. 
Donaldson.  N.  S..  T^a  Crosse. 
Dooward.  Flora.  Woodland. 
Dowelrinj;.  Rost*.  Arena. 
Dt)vle.  Nellie  E..  Ft.  Ht)ward. 
Dudgeon.  R.  B..  Menomonie. 
Dun]>erv.  Mrs.  Jessie,  Maustcm. 
Dvnes.  Sarah  A..  Columbus. 
Eakin.  J.  A..  Wausau. 
Eastman,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Berlin. 


Edwards,  J.  T.,  Madison. 
Edwards,  M.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Een,  Andrew  P.,  Stevens  Point. 
Ellington,  Sadie,  Salisbury. 
Ellsworth,  Georgia,  Oshkosh. 
Ellsworth,  Sarah  J.,  Oshkosh. 
Ely,  A.  E..  Milwaukee. 
Evans,  Albert,  Oshkosh. 
Evans,  H.  J.,  Menasha. 
Evans,  Mrs.  H.  J..  Menasha. 
Evans,  Mary  E.,  Racine. 
Evans.  S.  A.,  Mauston. 
Fairbain,  Julia  C,  North  (Treentield. 
Farrinjfton.  Clara  D..  Milwaukee. 
Felhlandt.  H.  F..  Oshkosh. 
Fellenz.  Maj^^ie,  Campbellsport. 
Fellenz.  Carrie.  Camj)bellsport. 
Felt.  Emily  M..  Platteville. 
Felt.  Susan  A.,  Beloit. 
Fitzj^erald.  Josie.  Oshkosh. 
Fillmore.  F.  H..  Milwaukee. 
Fowler.  F.  H..  La  Crosse. 
Fowler.  Mrs.  F.  H.,  La  Crosse. 
Foote.  Mary  L..  Sparta. 
Finch.  Marv  L.,  Rosendale. 

»  

Finlev.  W..  River  Falls. 
Francis,  Lizzie.  Darlin^^ton. 
Frawley.  M.  S.,  Eau  Claire. 
Fredette.  Aj^nes  G..  Oshkosh. 
Freeman.  Emma.  Sparta. 
French.  Florence,  Waukesha. 
Fn)st.  Carrie  A..  Almond. 
Gavlord.  Catherine.  Green  Bav. 
(iifford.  Geo.  B..  Milwaukee. 
Gilday.  Kate  L..  Racine. 
Gillan.  Mary  J.,  Milwaukee. 
Gillan.  Silas  Y..  Milwaukee. 
Glanville.  Annie.  Dodj^eville. 
Goodrich.  J..  Durand. 
Gould.  Marie,  Manitowe. 
Granjjrer.  Ida.  Calhoun. 
Gray.  Ada.  Darlinj^ton. 
Griswold.  Marv  E..  J^ancaster. 
Graham.  Julia.  Platteville. 
Greening.  Mary.  Whitewater. 
Grejfory.  Eva,  La  Crosse. 
Halsev,  R.  H..  Oshkosh. 
Hamline.  Jennie,  (Jreen  Bay. 
Hanchett.  Nellie.  Sparta. 
Hanscome.  Miss  A.  M.,  La  Crosse, 
Hanson.  Pauline,  Browntown. 
Hardv.  Albert.  Jja  Crosse. 
Harris,  Nettie,  Cuba  City. 
Havlett.  E.  (t..  Milwaukee. 
Havward.  Vernie,  Platteville. 

« 

Hebard.  A^fjjie.  Lake  Mills. 
Hefferman,  Stella.  Green  Bav. 

• 

Heitmann.  Alma,  Milwaukee. 
Hemmenwav.  W.  R..  l^a  Crosse. 
Hendershot.  P.  D..  Benton. 
Hennecke,  Caspar.  Milwaukee. 
Hennecke.  Sophie.  Milwaukee. 
Henrv.  Adele  L.,  Jefferson. 
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Herma,  William,  Watertown. 
Hewitt,  P.  H.,  Manitowoc. 
Hewitt.  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Manitowoc. 
Hevdon,  Gertrude  D.,  La  Crosse. 
Hickerson,  Alice.  Grantsburg. 
Hickok,  VV.  H.,  Shawano. 
Hickok,  Mrs.  W.  H..  Shawano. 
Hill,  Edith  C,  Rosendale. 
Hill,  Martha,  Horicon. 
Hintz,  Louisa,  Whitewater. 
Hoffman,  Edith,  Black  River  Falls. 
Holbrook,  Miss  L.  D.,  La  Crosse. 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  La  Crosse. 
Hornick,  Hettie  E.,  Oshkosh. 
Hosford,  Margaret,  Whitewater. 
Hoskins,  W.  J.,  W^aterloo. 
Hoyt,  Judson  E..  Columbus. 
Hubbard,  Ella,  Kilbourn  City. 
Hubbard,  Etta,  Ft.  Atkinson. 
Hubbard,  Georgia,  Elkhorn. 
Hubbard.  Marion,  Elkhorn. 
Huff,  Lillian,  Clintonville. 
Hughes,  Nellie,  Reeseville. 
Hunner,  Guy  L.,  Eau  Claire, 
leggett,  Ada  H.,  Appleton. 
Inman,  Lola.  Clinton  Junction. 
Jeflfery,  Jos.  A.,  Shell  Lake. 
Jensen,  Annie,  Green  Bay. 
Jensen.  Rebecca,  Green  Bay. 
Jones,  Ellen  L.,  Hillside. 
Jones,  Eliza  A..  Rncine. 
Jones,  Laura  A.,  Racine. 
Jones.  Lizzie  E.,  Racine. 
Jones.  Jane  L..  Hillside. 
Jones,  Susan.  Milwaukee. 
Judd,  Mary  C.  Jefferson. 
Kavanagh,  Marguerite.  Clear  Lake. 
Keavery.  Maggie.  Burnett. 
Keith.  L.  S.,  Whitehall. 
Kelleher,  Margaret.  Green  Bay. 
Kelleher.  Minnie.  Green  Bay. 
Kellogg.  Edith  A..  Janesville. 
Kern.  Claire.  Sparta. 
Ketchani,  E..  Buvd. 
Ketchani,  Nettie.  Bovd. 
Kil>l)er.  Mrs.  i\  W..  Watertown. 
Kimball.  Mrs.  CJ.  W,.  Janesville. 
Kimball.  Ina.  West  Superior. 
Kimball.  L,  K..  Janesville. 
Kimball.  Fannie.  l*ine  Kiver. 
Kimberlv.  Miss  S.  E..  Ncmoh. 

« 

King.  Nellie.  Spoouer. 
Kinne,  Ella.  West  Superior. 
Kinne.  Mav.  Ellsworth. 
Kipp.  C  D.,  Rice  Lake. 
Klee.  Joseph.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Knapp.  W.  M..  Colfax. 
Knehuel.  Mrs.  E.  F..  Milwaukee. 
Koontz.  Mrs.  J..  Waupaca. 
Kosamla.  Lillie  L..  La  Crosse. 
Kuehnel.  (t.  F.,  Milwaukee. 
Kuelinsted.  Lucy,  \pp\etoi\. 
Labor.  R.  E.,  Waukesha. 


Laing,  Mary,  Westfield. 
Lake,  Lillie  A.,  Viroqua. 
Lamb.  Carrie  L.,  Oshkosh. 
Lanagan,  Mrs.  A.,  Shell  Lake. 
Larson.  J.  F.,  Diamond  Bluff. 
Lathe,  H.  B.,  Hazel  Green. 
Lawrence,  Hattie,  Sparta. 
LeClair.  Rose,  Green  Bay. 
Leihammer,  Martha,  Milwaukee. 
Leihammer,  Mrs.  W.,  Milwaukee. 
Lennan,  Miss  W.,  Milwaukee. 
Lembecka,  Mary,  Watertown. 
Lenahan,  Miss  Annie,  Mineral  Point. 
Leonard,  Lou  A..  Spooner. 
Lewis,  Emma,  Custer. 
Liebe,  Mary,  West  Superior. 
Linke,  Libbie,  Hillsboro. 
Livingston,  J.  M.,  Sparta. 
Lowe,  Mrs.  F.,  Westfield. 
Lowell,  F.  A.,  Waupaca. 
Lowry,  D.  P.,  La  Crosse. 
Lord,  Hattie,  Waupaca. 
Lroesey,  Hattie,  Madison. 
Luzadder,  A.  F.,  Trempealeau. 
McArthur.  Eda,  Baraboo. 
McCarty,  Nellie,  Richwood. 
McClelland,  £.  C,  Juneau. 
McConnell,  Myrtie,  West  Salem. 
McCumber,  Anna  L.,  Fond  dn  Lac. 
McCutchan,  Marv  L.,  Whitewater. 
McDougall,  L.  A.,  Platteville. 
McDowell.  Clara,  Mt.  Sterling. 
McElrov.  Clara.  Prescott. 
McGauley,  Miss  L.  A..  Fond  du  Lac. 
McGregar,  J.  K.,  Eau  Claire. 
McGregar,  Ida  K..  Eau  Claire. 
Mclntyre.  Anna,  Milwaukee. 
McKeever.  Maggie,  Frun  Belle. 
McLennan,  Annie.  Kenosha. 
McMahon.  Addie.  Watertown. 
Main,  W.  E..  Madison. 
Mann.  Mrs.  J.  D..  Woodland. 
Manning.  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Columbus. 
Morgan,  Carrie  E..  .\ppleton. 
Markle.  Minnie.  Waukesha. 
Marsh.  C.  ()..  Two  Rivers. 
Martin,  Ida  E.,  Hudson. 
Martin,  Jennie.  Oregon. 
Marvin.  Jennie.  Oshkosh. 
Matson,  Mrs.  L..  Berlin. 
Melay,  .\nna.  Shullsburg. 
Meyer,  B.  H..  Port  Washington. 
Michaels,  Etta.  Berlin. 
Miles.  Hettie,  Oshkosh. 
Miller.  Frank  N..  Fisk. 
Miller.  Ida.  Tomah. 
^liner,  Bert..  Berlin. 
Miner.  Mrs.  H..  Berlin. 
Moore.  Ella  M..  Brodhead. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  E.,  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Morrison,  R.  J.,  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Moser.  Lena,  La  Crosse. 
"is\\x\!v^x  >  K\Sl^\Sl^\;  ,^  \lL.\iw  aukee. 
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Muller,  John,  Milwaukee. 
Muller,  Maria,  Milwaukee. 
Munn,  Dora,  West  Salem. 
Murdock,  Gertrude  A.,  Ashland. 
Murphy,  Mary  G..  Milwaukee. 
Murray,  Florence  M.,  Green  Bay. 
NaflPy,  Ella,  La  Crosse. 
Nagle,  Annie,  Manitowoc. 
Nageler,  John  G.,  Janesville. 
Needham,  O.,  Midway. 
NefT.  Miss  Addie,  Nullesville. 
Nehs,  Estelle,  N.,  Wauwatosa. 
Nelson,  Arvilla,  Brodhend. 
Nelson,  Mary  A..  Sheboygan. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  P.  T.,  Hartford. 
Nelson,  Tena,  Grnntsburg. 
Neuhaus,  Brinca,  Burlington. 
Newman,  Belle.  Eau  Claire. 
Newhall,  Laura,  Oasis. 
Noer,  P.  J..  Stoughton. 
Norris,  Grace.  Janesville. 
Norris,  Mrs.  S.,  Janesville. 
North.  Alice,  Milwaukee. 
Nugle,  Anna,  Manitowe. 
O'Connell.  John.  Tomahawk. 
O'Connor,  Isabel,  Manitowoc. 
O'Connor.  Nellie,  Manitowoc. 
Olds.  Jennie,  Hudson. 
Olmstead,  Lizzie.  Neennh. 
Paine,  Edith.  North  Greenfield. 
Parsons,  Belle.  Berlin. 
Paulson.  Emma.  Clinton. 
Pedrick,  S.  M..  Ripon. 
Peterson,  Nettie  C,  La  Crosse. 
Pierce.  Mary  K.,  Berlin. 
Piiikham.  Susie.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Porter,  C.  W.,  Hager  City. 
Powell,  J.  F.,  Marinette. 
Proctor,  John,  Neenah. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  M.  P.,  Neenah. 
Pugh,  Fanny  E..  Bangor. 
Quinn.  Kate  C,  Oshkosh. 
Redtield.  Edith  A.,  Milwaukee. 
Reed,  H.  W.,  Menomonie. 
Rewkema,  William.  Milwaukee. 
Revnolds.  S.,  Oshkosh. 
Richmond,  Emma,  Lodi. 
Richter,  Emilie,  Manitowoc. 
Riordan.  J.  E..  Sheboygan. 
Robinson,  C.  F.,  Whitewater. 
Roche,  Agnes,  Oshkosh. 
Roche.  Mollie.  Hillsborough. 
Ross,  W.  M..  Footville. 
Rothchild.  Flora.  Lancaster. 
Ruegg,  Mrs.  A..  Rockfield. 
Ruegg,  Nellie,  Rockfield. 
Runge.  Augusta,  Sauk  City. 
Sale.  Mrs.  Annie  T.,  Aberdeen. 
Salisbury,  Agnes  H.,  Whitewater. 
Salisburv,  Albert,  Whitewater. 
Sawyer,  Alice  M.,  Bangor. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  Oshkosh. 
Sawyer,  Miss  E.  F.,  Oshkosh. 


Saxe,  Emma  G.,  Oshkosh. 
Schaefer.  J.  C,  Menomonie. 
Schiess,  Mollie,  Milwaukee. 
Scott,  Edwin  I.,  Cushing. 
Sears,  Martie  S.,  Waukesha. 
Seamenn,  Cora,  Maiden  Rock. 
Sell,  O.  A.,  Reese ville. 
SeU.  W.  F.,  Necedah. 
Sercombe,  Winifred.  Milwaukee. 
Severance,  Sara  L.,  Superior. 
Sheldon,  Anna,  Westfield. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Darlington. 
Sheridan,  Jas.  J.,  La  Crosse. 
Shipman,  Sarah,  Appleton. 
Sholtz,  Arthur  H.,  Oregon. 
Shultes,  Alice  H.,  River  Falls. 
Shutts.  Geo.  C,  Whitewater. 
Siegmond,  A.  L.,  Ft.  Howard. 
Siegmond.  Emma.  Ft.  Howard. 
Smalley,  D.  H..  Fond  du  Lac. 
Smith.  Alpha,  Milwaukee. 
Smith.  Belle.  Waupaca. 
Smith.  C.  M.,  Marinette. 
Smith,  Edith,  Augusta. 
Smith,  Edwin  R.,  Manitowoc. 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  North  Greenfield. 
Smith,  F.  W.,  Lamartine. 
Smith,  F.,  Milwaukee. 
Smith,  Hat  tie.  Neenah. 
Smith,  Jennie,  Wauwatosa. 
Smith.  May  E..  Green  Bay. 
Snider,  Fred  B..  Kilbourn  City. 
Snvder,  Jessie  F.,  Clinton. 
Spalding,  Alice,  Esdaile. 
Steel,  Miss  K..  Milwaukee. 
Steel.  Lilian,  Milwaukee. 
Stiles,  Clara.  Columbus. 
Stiles,  Eva  L..  Lake  Mills. 
Stock,  Anna  K.,  Peru. 
Stone,  Dora  H.,  Oshkosh. 
Stcmev.  Etta  N.,  Clinton. 
Stowell.  ('hloe  N.,  Whitewater. 
Strahl,  Mary.  River  Falls. 
Streckenbach.  Louise.  Green  Bay. 
Sutherland,  James.  Janesville. 
Swart,  Rose  C,  Oshkosh. 
Sylvester,  C.  H.,  Whitewater. 
Talbert.  Geo.  A..  Beaver  Dam. 
Taylor.  H.  L..  Milwaukee. 
Teague,  Belle  L.,  ShuUsburg. 
Terry.  H.  L.,  Lake  Mills. 
Thorne,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Pratt. 
ToUefson.  Mrs.  E.  F..  Menomonie. 
Torrance,  Mary  D.,  La  Crosse. 
Townsend,  Fannie.  McFarland. 
Tracy,  Julia,  Merrill. 
Tracy,  N.  S.,  Waterloo. 
Truesdale,  Wilton  W.,  Ripon. 
Turner,  Edna,  Delavan. 
Upham,  A.  A.,  Whitewater. 
Vanolinda,  Mary  G.,  Neenah. 
Volland,  A.  J.,  Racine. 
Vosbuigh,  EVy«^^  OssVvVv>%Jcl. 
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Walker.  Miiiuie,  La  Crosse. 
Waters,  Nora  C.  Portage. 
Webster,  Emily  F.,  Oshkosh. 
Webster,  Lillie  B.,  Milwaukee. 
Weeks,  Ajrnes  J.,  Sheboygan. 
W'eeks,  Ellen  G.,  Sheboygan. 
W'eeks,  Mary  J.,  Kenosha. 
Weihe,  Herman,  Milwaukee. 
Welch.  Isabella.  Milwaukee. 
Welsh,  Myscia  H.,  Darlington. 
Weruick.  E.  V.,  Hillsborough. 
West,  Prof.  Allen  B..  Reedsburg. 
West,  Hattie  E.,  Reedsburg. 
Wight,  Hortense.  La  Crosse. 


Davis.  Minnie  M..  Laramie. 
Lee,  F.  W..  Laramie. 
Lee,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Laramie. 


Best.  E.  E..  Maiiitou. 
Bryce.  Geo..  Winnepeg. 
Caldor.  Jas.  A..  Winnepeg. 
Day.  Miss  Carrie  E..  Winnepeg. 
DesBrisay.  Mary.  Winnei»eg. 
Eyres.  Aggie.  Winnepeg. 
Foulds.  Geo..  Winnepeg. 
Goggin.  D.  J..  Winnepeg. 
Grnbiiiaii.  K.  F.  A.,  Brandon. 
Haliilay.  M..  Winnepeg. 
Haliday.  M.  B.,  Winnepeg. 
Hodge.  Martha  M..  Winnepeg. 
Kerr,  Kniily,  Winnef)eg. 


Brown.  C.  S..  'L'oronlo. 
Brown,  Ij.  A..  Toronto. 
Beth.  Marv.  J)orclie.>ler. 
Clarke.  Annie  L..  N'ankleek  Hill. 
Coe.  J  no.  W..  'r(H()nto. 
Ferguson.  W.  B..  Toronto. 
Hughes,  Jas.  JI..  Toronto. 
Kennedy.  Dawson.  Peterlioro. 
Knowles.  James,  Toronto. 


Curtis.  H.  II..  Montreal. 


Wilcox,  H.  H.,  Oshkosh. 
Willett,  Emma,  New  London. 
Williams,  Winnie  J.,  Racine. 
Willis,  Robert,  Mifflin. 
Wise,  J.  R.,  Madison. 
Worsley,  Agnes,  Burlington. 
Worsley,  Alberta.  Sylvania. 
Woodard,  Lulu,  Tomah. 
Wovel,  Blanche,  Ellsworth. 
Writh.  J.  H.,  Milwaukee. 
Yorty,  Edith,  Brandon. 
Young,  Mamie  E.,  Prescott. 
Zimmerman,  Chas.  F.,  Milwaukee. 

--Wisconsin^  443, 


WYOMING. 


Smith,  N.  S.,  Laramie. 
Wilds,  Mary  J.,  Sundance. 


Wyoming,  5. 


MANITOBA. 


Laut,  A.  M..  Winnepeg. 
Mabee,  M..  Winnej)eg. 
Ma  bee,  Geo.,  Winnepeg. 
Mabee,  Mrs.,  Winnepeg. 
Macdonald.  A..  Winnepeg. 
Macdonald,  M.  F.,  Winnepeg. 
Mclntyre,  Daniel,  Winnepeg. 
McKercher,  D.  W.,  Morden. 
McLean.  H.  S..  Brandon. 
Sparling.  J.  H..  Beulah. 
Talbot.  Alice,  \''innepeg. 
Yt)ung,  Maggie  A..  Winnei)eg. 
Zinkan,  Tilla,  Winnepeg. 

-Monituha.  2€. 

ONTARIO. 

Lowe.  Wni.  F..  Toronto. 
May.  Mrs.  Geo..  London. 
Sherin.  Heiirv.  Peterboro. 
Sherin.  J  no.  C..  Laketield. 
Sing,  Samuel.  Valentyne. 
Vankleek.  Maud.  Vankleek  Hill. 
Wliitney,  Mrs.  A.  E..  Morrisburgh. 
Wliitney,  W.  A.,  Morrisburgh. 

—  Ontario.  17. 

QUEBEC. 


Fuller,  J.  L.,  Montreal. 


—  Qtn'be^'.  2, 
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Board  of  Directora,  Mlnutef*  of  Meetlngn, 

Powers  of,  ... 

Board  of  TrusteeH,  Annual  Report  of. 

Defined, 

Powers  and  DiitieH  of, 
Boone,  R.  G.,  A  Chair  of  Peda^if^y. 

Discuwton,  .... 

Bradley,  John  E.,  DlHcuHsion, 

Mannal  Training  In  Grammar  Grades, 
Brown,  G.  P.,  DlscuHolon,  ..... 

Report  of  DlHcutwlon  on  City  School  Hystem?*, 

on  Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Observation, 
Sch(X)l  Exhibits,  St.  Paul  Exhibit, 
Bryan,  Anna  E.,  The  Letter  Kllleth.  .... 

Buchanan,  John  T.,  DlscuHHlon, 

Buehrle,  R.  K.,  Dlscuwlon, 

Burleson,  Rufus  C,  I>efect«  In  College  DlnclpUno, 

Butler,  Nlcholan  M.,  American  Educational  Exhibit  of  1893, 

By-Lawri, 

Council, 

How  Adopte<l, 

Calendar  of  Meetlngn, 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  Courtte  of  Manual  Training  in  Primary  Cla09et<, 

DlHcuiwlon, 

Canfield,  James  H.,  American  Educational  Elxhlbit  of  1898, 

Carter,  Hannah  Johnson,  DlscuKHlon 

Normal  School  Work  In  Drawing, 
Report  on  Form  and  Color,  St.  Paul  Exhibit, 
Catalogue  for  Exhibit  of  1893,  Suggested  Form  of. 

Chair  of  Pedagogy,  A, 

Circular  of  Iniiulrles  on  Manual  Training, 
Cities,  School  Superintendence  in, 
City  School  Boiirds,  Constitution  and  Powers  <»f. 

Mode  of  Administration, 
Selection  of  Members, 
Department!*,  .... 

Systems,         ..... 

()rKi«nl7.utlon  of. 
Relation  of  State  to. 
Report  of  Committee  on, 
Clas.slcs,  Educational,         ..... 

01a.xslticatlon  and  Nonieiu'latiire  of  Manual  Training',  Kep(»rt  on 
Clay-MotlelluK  uf  »«  Means  of  Kducathui, 
C(»-E(lucatlon  <>f  the  Sexes, 

Collef;e  and  University,  Demand.-*  for  Severance  of 
Courses.  Slu>rter,  Popular  Demand  for. 
Dlsci[)llne,  Defects  in, 
Education  and  I*rofesf«Ional  I.ilfe, 
Fraternltle.x,  lutluiuice  and  Control  of. 
Government,  ('oOperatlve,  Plan  of. 
Preparatory  HIkIi  Schools,  Effect  of. 
Training'  an<l  Morality, 
Colle^'es  and  Elementary  Schools,  (tap  ImtwtH'ii. 
(!olor  and  Form,  Report  on  St.  Paul  Exhibit, 
Mission  of.        ...... 

Committee  on  City  Scho<W  .Systems,  Report  of. 

Supplementary  Report  of. 
Ediicalional  Literature,  Report  of. 
Education  of  Girls,  Rejxjrt  of, 
Eleruentary  Education,  Report  (►f, 

Exhibit 

R«'])«»rt  ol. 
Honorary  Member^;, 
Necrology.  .... 
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Ck>inmittte  on  Necrology,  Report  of, 

Nomenclature  r>f  Manual  Training,  Report  of. 
Nominations, 

Report  of,     . 
Normal  SchooU,  Report  of, 
Podagoglcal  and  Psychological  Obeervatlon,  Report 
Permanent  Secretary,  Report  of. 
Publication,  Deflneil,         .... 

toHolutionn, 

Report  of,       . 
School  SyHtems,  Supplementary  Report  of. 
Committees,  Cotmcil,  (Contititutional,. I 

(Standing,) 

for  Educational  Exhibit  of  1893,  (Suggested,) 
Ck>mmon-School  Branches  from  a  Professional  Standpoint, 
Compulsory  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement, 

Sch(M>l  Law  of  Oregon, 
Conditions  of  Membership, 
Constitution  of  the  Association, 

Council, 
Control  and  IniBuenco  of  College  Fraternities 
Convicts,  E<lucation  of,      . 
Conway,  Clara,  Discussion. 
Cook,  E.  II.,  Discussion,     .... 
Cooperative  College  Gk>vornment, 

Plan  of. 
Cooper,  Osoir  U.,  Compulsory  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement 
Correlation  of  Subjects  in  Elementary  Programs, 
Council,  Amendments  to  Constitution, 
Attendance, 

By-Laws,     .... 
Committees  (Constitutional ), 
(Standing), 
Work  and  Duties, 
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Duties  of,     . 
Executive  Session  of, 

Fe»w, 

Uonorary  Members, 
Meetings  of, 
Memlwrs, 

Membership  (Constitutional ), 
Minutes,       .... 
Officers  for  1K90-1891, 
Proceedings  and  Adtlressos, 
Report  of  the  President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer.     . 
Standing  C-ommittees, 
Work  of  Committees, 
County  Supervisor,  Duties  of. 
Course  of  Manual  Training  In  Grammar  Grades, 

Primary  Classes, 
Professional  Keaillng  )  Educational  >, 
Stiuly  for  Agricultural  College, 
State  Control  of, 
C<»urse«,  Shorter  C'ollege,  Tf)  Meet  a  Popular  Demand, 
Criticism  in  N«irmal  Sch<K>ls,     .... 

Popular,  Its  Proper  Influence  on  School 
CuUen,  ().  O.,  Ad<lre«*s  of  Welcome, , 

Curriculum,  Normal  School 

Def<»cts  in  College  Discipline. 

Definition  of  Educational  Literature, 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  Relation  f)f  Instruction  to  Will-Training, 
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Demand,  Popular,  for  Shorter  College  Ck>ur8e«i, 

for  Seyerance  of  the  High  School  and  the  UnlTerslty, 
Department  of  Music,  PreAident^fl  Address, 
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Elementary  Instruction, 
Higher  Instruction, 
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Kindergarten, 
Music  Instruction, 
Normal  Schools, 
Secondary  Education, 
Superintendence, 
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Officers  of,  .... 
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Dickens's  Novels,  Educational  Ideas  In, 

Dick,  Fred,  Discussion, 

Dickinson,  J.  W.,  Dickinson,     .... 
Directors,  Board  of.  Defined, 
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Minutes  of  Meetings, 
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Directorship,  Perpetual,  .... 

Directors,  Life, 

Discipline,  Defects  in  College, 

Forms  of,  and  Discipline  of  Forms, 
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Drawing,  A  New  Method,  .... 

tiH  Manual-Trnining  Work, 
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Nomial-Sch(H>l  Work  In, 
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Duties  of  AsHocIatlon  Ofllcen*, 

Council  Officers,  .... 
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Government,  CoAperative, 
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